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OxFORDSHiBK,  however  celebrated  for  its  university,  has  not  many 
castellated  remains  of  magnitude,  such  as  we  occasionally  meet  with 
in  other  counties;  to  make  amends  for  this  general  deficiency,  the 
tourist  will  find  in  Broughton  Castle  an  edifice  that  may  be  fairly  ranked 
amongst  ihe  most  interesting  of  our  ancient  remains ;  and  this  not  only 
as  regards  the  building  itself  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  but  from 
the  various  historical  recollections  hanging  about  it,  producing  the  same 
effect  upon  the  mind  that  the  ivy  does,  when  it  coils  and  clusters  about 
some  mouldering  ruin.  Instead,  however,  of  adopting  the  formal — 
and  it  should  perhaps  be  added  the  dull — pace  of  an  antiquarian  narra- 
tive, I  will  speak  of  this  noble  structure  in  the  first  person,  and  give 
the  impressions  of  it  as  they  arose  in  my  mind,  even  though  they  should 
at  times  seem  trifling,  and  at  others,  contradictory.  It  is  Maldame  de 
Stael,  I  think,  who  says,  when  speaking  of  the  drama,  **  c'est  un  art 
necessaire  au  theatre  que  de  faire  juger  les  principaux  personnages 
plutot  par  Tefiet  qu'ils  produisent  sur  les  autres  que  par  un  portrait 
qaelque  frappant  qu'il  puisse  etre."  Now  this,  miUcUis  mutandis^  may 
be  said  of  anything  and  everything  worth  seeing,  whether  landscape,  or 
building,  or  spectacle  of  any  kind ;  we  shall  scarcely  ever  get  so  lively 
an  idea  of  them  as  when  we  are  shewn,  step  by  step,  the  feelings  they 
bave  excited  in  others. 

Banbury  may  be  called  my  starting-point,  since  it  was  the  last  place 
to  my  route  before  coming  to  my  final  object,  Broughton  Castle.  Nor 
was  I  at  all  reluctant  to  make  a  short  halt,  and  look  about  me  in  a  town 
that  had  found  so  much  notice  in  history  and  drama.  Of  Banbury 
Castle  I  say  nothing,  it  would  lead  me  too  far  firom  the  subject  in  hand; 
bat  there  is  one  little  anecdote  connected  with  the  Puritanic  feeling  for 
which  the  town  was  so  celebrated,  that  deserves  mention.  In  the  earlier 
editions  of  Camden's  **  Britannia,"  as  rendered  into  English  by  old 
Philemon  Holland,  the  translator  had   chosen  to  improve  upon  his 
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original,  and  whereas  the  antiquarian  had  written  that  Banhury  was 
"  conficiendo  caseo  notissimum" — ^noted  for  making  cheese — he  added 
ale  and  cakes,  according  to  the  proverh.  Now  it  so  happened  that  Cam- 
den yisited  the  printing  office,  at  the  time  when  the  sheet  on  Banhmy 
was  going  through  the  press,  and  at  once  detecting  this  addition,  struck 
out  ale,  and  substituted  zecd,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Puritans ; 
certainly,  as  worthy  master  Fuller  observes  when  speaking  of  this  mat- 
ter, the  three  articles  of  seal,  cakes,  and  ale,  **  quam  male  convenient !  ** 
do  mightily  disagree  ;  although  it  is  hardly  possible  to  help  smiling  at 
the  gravity  with  which  he  argues  the  point.  **  Though  zeal  be  deser- 
vedly put  first,  how  inconsistent  is  it  with  his  gravity  and  goodness  to 
couple  a  spiritual  grace  with  matters  of  corporeal  repast."*  In  this 
sage  comment  upon  zeal  going  before  cakes  and  ale,  one  is  forcibly  re- 
minded of  Dogberry's  directions  ;  "  write  dovm  that  they  hope  they 
serve  God — ^and  write  God  first ;  for  Qod  defend  but  Grod  should  go 
before  such  villains."  For  the  rest,  while  further  enquiry  has  proved 
that  the  story  is  true  in  the  main,  yet  the  blame  of  it  lies  not  with  the 
antiquarian,  for  in  Camden's  supplement  to  his  '*  Brittannia,"  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  we  find  a  note  to  this  effect : — 
'*  Put  out  the  word,  zeale,  in  Banbury  where  some  think  it  a  disgrace, 
when  as  zeale  with  knowledge  is  the  greater  grace  among  good  Chris- 
tians; for  it  was  first  foysted  in  by  some  compositor  or  press- 
man ;  neither  is  it  in  my  Latin  copie,  which  I  desire  the  reader  to 
hold  as  authentic."  But  for  all  this,  the  word  was  not  at  all  out  of 
place,  the  good  folks  of  Banbury  in  those  days,  being  far  and  wide 
noted  for  their  religious  zeal ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  Banbury  man 
would  seem  to  have  been  synonimous  with  a  Puritan.  Ben  Johnson,  who 
was  a  vigilant  observer  and  faithful  recorder  of  the  follies  of  his  time, 
has  more  than  one  allusion  to  this  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Banbu- 
rians,  as  he  calls  them.     Thus  in  Bartholomew  Fair : — 

Wintoife. — I  am  quite  off  that  scent  now. 

Quarioni. — How  so  ? 

Winwife. — Put  off  by  a  brother  of  Banbury,  one  that  they  say  is  come 
here  and  governs  all  already. 

Quarlons, — ^What  do  you  call  him  ?  I  knew  divers  of  those  Banbu- 
rians  when  I  was  in  Oxford- 

Winwtfe, — ^Master  Littlewit  can  tell  us.  .  •  .  What  call  you  the 
reverend  elder  you  told  me  of,  your  Banbary  man  ? 

LdtdetoU. — Rabbi  Busy,  sir ;  he  is  more  than  an  elder,  he  is  a  prophet, 
sir. 

Quarlms. — O,  I  know  him  ;  a  baker  is  he  not  7 

Ldtdewit, — ^He  was  a  baker,  sir,  but  he  does  dream  now,  and  see 
visions ;  he  has  given  over  his  trade. 

Quarlons. — I  remember  that  too  ;  out  of  a  scruple  he  took  that  in 
spiced  conscience  those  cakes  he  made  were  served  to  bride-ales, 
ma3rpoles,  morrices,  and  such  profime  feasts  and  meetings.f 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  Banbury. 

It  was  a  summer's  afternoon  in  the  month  of  July^  that,  taking 
the  road  to  Shipton  upon  Stour,  I  set  out  for  Broughton  Castle,  or,  ^ 
it  was  called  at  one  time,  Broughton  HalL     The  distance  is  about  two 

♦  FuUer's  "Worthies  of  England/'  p.  828,  Oxfordshire, 
t  Act  I.  Scone  1.  p.  384.    Giffbrd's  Edition. 
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miles  and  a  half,  or  perhaps  a  little  more  ;  yet,  short  as  the  way  is,  it 
WIS  rendered  yet  shorter  to  the  fancy  hy  the  exceeding  heauty  of  the 
landscape.  At  times  the  little  copses  on  either  side  shut  out  the 
flnironnding  scenery ;  then  again  the  thickets  on  one  or  hoth  sides 
would  hreak  off,  and  allow  glimpses,  as  it  were,  into  the  undulating 
grounds  heyond,  for  there  are  no  hills  of  any  magnitude  ahout  here. 
The  whole  in  £act  was  one  continued  succession  of  cornfields,  woods,  and 
meadow  lands  seen  under  the  shifting  clouds  in  every  possible  tint 
ind  hoe  of  green,  from  its  brightest  to  its  deepest  colour.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  should  aay  that  Bloxham  Hundred,  in  which  this  scene  lies,  has 
not  its  equal  for  a  quiet  landscape  in  any  other  part  of  Oxfordshire. 
At  all  events,  the  country  can  shew  nothing  to  surpass  it,  and  it  is  more<« 
over  rich  in  antiquities,  so  that  it  is  in  every  respect  peculiarly  deserving 
of  the  traveller's  notice. 

On  a  sudden,  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road  gave  me  a  full  view  of  thd 
castle,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  it  Broughton  Church,  for  it  was 
the  custom  at  a  very  remote  period,  for  the  feudal  lord  to  build  a  church 
dose  to  his  castle.  In  this,  both  he  and  his  descendants  found  their 
last  resting-place,  and  at  the  same  time  it  served  as  a  place  of  worship 
for  his  vassals  of  all  descriptions. 

It  is  impossible  for  anything  to  have  presented  a  more  beautifril  pic- 
ture than  did  the  fine  old  castle,  seen  under  the  influence  of  a  summer's 
afternoon.  The  grey  walls  were  tinted  into  a  pale  yellow,  or 
darkened  into  shadow,  as  the  flying  clouds  for  a  moment  veiled  the 
nin  without  hiding  it,  or  flew  off  again  before  the  wind.  The  pre- 
▼suling  architecture  of  the  building  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  but  with 
this  are  mingled  portions  of  a  yet  earlier  period,  indeed  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First ;  and  it  may  be  that  of  these  some  date  from  William 
the  Conqueror,  for  we  have  a  few  scanty  gleanings  in  Domesday  Book 
of  Broughton,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  Brohtune.  Thus  a  part  of  the 
north  firont  was  built  by  the  Fiennes  in  1544,  but  the  walls  of  the 
extern  extremity,  and  several  rooms  with  their  groined  stone-roofs 
belong  to  the  fourteeenth  century.  In  like  manner  the  south  firont  pre« 
Knts  at  its  east  end  an  old  tower  with  loop-holes  and  Gothic  windows 
that  in  a  great  measure  retain  their  former  character.  This  side  was 
rendered  yet  more  picturesque  to  my  fancy  by  the  thick  masses  of  ivy 
^t  covered  it  in  such  profusion  as  only  at  intervals  to  let  the  wall  itself 
hecome  visible^  intertwining  with  it  so  closely  as  to  be  well  nigh  inseper- 
fthle ;  a  whole  colony  of  owls,  had  they  so  pleased,  might  have  settled 
liere  with  great  comfort  to  themselves.  I  hardly  know  why  it  is,  but 
the  ivy  has  always  seemed  to  me  as  natural  an  appendage  to  these 
ancient  reliques,  whether  ruined  or  entire,  as  their  buttresses  and  Gothic 
windows,  while  upon  more  modem  buildings  it  appears  out  of  place  ;  a 
poor  attempt  to  anticipate  time,  just  as  if  youth  should  voluntarily 
assume  the  silver  hairs  of  age.  But  here,  upon  walls  that  dated  firom 
a  half-remembered  era,  the  dark  green  foliage  harmonized  wonderfully 
with  all  around,  the  union  of  life  with  decay  mellowing  and  softening 
the  ravages  made  by  time. 

Extensive  as  the  btdldingis  even  now,  and  at  one  time  with  its  outward 

defences,  it  occupied  a  much  larger  space — ^it  is  completely  surrounded 

hy  a  broad  and  deep  moat  of  running  water,  the  only  access  to  the 

open  area  beyond  being  on  the  north  side  over  a  stone  bridge  of  two 
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•rches,  and  through  a  tower  which  stands  there  in  its  old  strength,  like 
some  giant  warder  of  the  castle.  This  is  connected  with  the  main  building 
by  a  battlemented  wall,  having  cruciform  apertures  or  arrowlets,  through 
which  the  besieged  could  discharge  their  arrows  with  little  danger  to  them- 
selves from  a  continuous  terrace  along  the  inner  face  of  the  battlement. 
I  have  noticed  the  two  different  styles  of  architecture  prevailing  in 
this  noble  edifice,  and  I  may  now  add  that  the  western  side  is  of  anoUier, 
and,  I  should  imagine,  more  recent  period:;  and  yet,  so  far  at  least  as 
my  own  feelings  go,  there  is  nothing  unpleasant  or  incongruous  in  these 
architectural  contradictions  :  they  rather  seem  to  me  to  be  in  excellent 
keeping  with  the  other  changes  that  had  taken  place ;  had  not  the  castle 
successively  been  the  abode  of  the  gallant  Norman  who  gained  his  fame 
and  estate  under  William  the  Conqueror,  of  the  MoUns,  of  the  Hunger- 
fords,  and  of  the  Wykehams,  till  it  fell  to  the  noble  family  of  Saye  and 
Sele,  by  intermarriage  with  Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
William  Wykeham?  The  striking  contrasts  in  the  building  were  so 
many  indications  of  the  age  which  had  given  rise  to  them — ^the  pages  of 
a  pictorial  history,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  appealing  more  powerfully  to  the 
imagination  than  any  words  could  do — 

''Segnios  irritant  qusd  sunt  dimissa  per  aures 
<2uam  qa»  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fioeHbus.** 

Were  they  not,  too,  living  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  what  chroniclers 
had  recorded,  and  supplying  much  to  the  fancy  that  no  longer  lives  in 
tradition  ?  If  any  should  object  to  such  notions  as  being  more  suited  to 
poets  and  romancers  than  to  the  sober  .pace  of  an  antiquarian,  I  must 
remind  them  that  unless  antiquarians  have  been  sadly  maligned  by  their 
unfriends,  they  mingle  as  much  of  the  fanci&d  in  their  pursuits,  even 
when  they  look  gravest,  as  ever  did  Thomas  the  Rhymer  himself,  or  any 
professor  of  the  Joyous  science  in  the  sunny  lands  of  Provence.  If  this 
shall  not  be  held  a  sufficient  excuse,  I  must  then  shelter  myself  under 
the  grave  authority  of  the  law,  and  remember  how  there  was  a  time  when 
gowned  and  bewigged  advocates  danced  with  each  other  in  their  inns  of 
court,  and  were  actually  put  out  of  commons  for  a  term,  or  more,  if  they 
neglected  so  wholesome  a  stimulus  to  study — *'  Neque  semper  arcum 
tendit  Apollo." 

The  .principal  entrance  to  the  hall  is  in  the  north  front,  through  the 
side  of  the  eastern  central  oriolum*  It  is  of  considerable  dimensions, 
being  fifty-five  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  broad,  and  the  ceiling  is 
enriched  with  numerous  pendanUf  one  of  the  many  singular  inversions  of 
the  natural  order  of  things  so  frequent  in  Gothic  architecture,  the  orna- 
ments growing  out  of  the  roof  which  they  appear  to  be  supporting,  with- 
out in  fact  having  any  base  themselves.  Here  the  present  lordly  owner 
of  the  castle  has  with  much  taste  arranged  a  variety  of  ancient  armour, 
some  of  which  has  descended  to  him  with  the  building,  and  the  rest  he 
has  himself  purchased  to  complete  the  collection.  The  whole  is  kept  in 
excellent  order,  and  being  here  in  its  proper  place— the  arms  of  feudal 
warfare  in  a  feudal  hall — ^it  produces  a  very  different  impression  upon 
the  mind  horn  what  such  things  do  when  seen  in  a  museum.  The  tra- 
veller who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  fine  picture  in  the  Louvre  at 
Paris,  with  which  it  had  no  connexion,  and  afterwards  to  light  upon  the 
same  painting  when  restored,  like  so  many  of  Napoleon's  plunderings,  to 
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its  ori^al  place  in  Bome  Catholic  churcb,  will  perfectly  understand  tbe 
difference  alluded  to.  But  indeed  museums  of  all  kinds  may  be  called 
Decessary  evils  ;  they  do  indeed  preserve  from  loss  or  destruction  much 
that  is  highly  valuable,  and  so  &r  are  deserving  of  all  praise  ;  but  their 
miscellaneous  contents,  however  tastefully  or  scientifically  arranged,  no 
more  retain  the  character  and  interest  that  belonged  to  them  in  their 
proper  places,  than  the  wild  beasts  caged  in  some  zoological  collection 
are  like  the  same  animals  when  seen  at  large  in  their  native  forests. 

Leaving  the  hall,  I  found  myself  in  the  very  oldest  part  of  the  build- 
ing, treading  floors  that  had  been  laid  down  in  Edward  the  First's  time, 
if  not  long  anterior,  and  indulging  in  idle  speculations-- as  no  doubt 
many  others  have  done,  and  more  will  do — anent  the  antique  passages 
and  chambers.  Thence  I  made  my  way,  by  a  sort  of  rambling  route,, 
till  I  was  again  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a  sort  of  inner  porch  of  carved 
wood,  not  very  unlike  the  door  to  some  side-aisle  or  smaller  chapel  in  a 
Gothic  cathedral.  This  richly-decorated  screen  proved  to  be  the  entrance 
to  the  dining-room,  which,  both  as  regarded  its  size  and  ornaments,  was 
worthy  of  so  singular  a  portal.  But  a  dining-room,  even  to  an  antiqua^ 
lian,  never  shews  to  so  much  advantage  as  when  the  banquet  is  really 
spread  there,  and  though  the  sunbeams  shone  in  cheerfully  enough,  yet 
the  onfumished  chamber  had  somewhat  of  a  desolate  appearance.  Not 
so  the  splendid  gallery  above,  extending  nearly  ninety  feet  in  length, 
and  being  rather  more  than  twelve  feet  in  widUi.  The  genealogist  will 
here  find  what  to  him  may  prove  a  more  alluring  prospect  than  the  beau«. 
tifhl  acene  of  field  and  woodland  that  surrounds  the  castle.  In  the 
heraldic  character  of  the  stained  glass  belonging  to  the  oriel  windows  is 
much  of  great  interest,  as  tending  to  illustrate  the  story  of  those  who 
have  anecessively  ruled  in  these  halls,  and  have  passed  away  into  the 
dust  and  silence  of  the  grave,  but  whose  names  will  never  be  wholly  for- 
gotten so  long  as  English  chronicle  is  read  and  remembered.  The  spirit^ 
too,  of  popular  tradition  has  been  busy  here,  and  perhaps  with  no  less 
tmth  than  the  chronicles  themselves.  Thus  a  staircase  leading  to  the 
caatle-chapel  is  called  Cromwell's  staircase,  a  token  that  the  Protector 
was  once  here,  and  no  unwelcome  visitant;  so  too  a  room  in  which  stood 
a  billiard-table  is  called  Queen  Anne's  room,  leaving  us  to  infer  that  she 
also  had  been  here  on  some  occasion ;  and  in  a  small  chamber  adjoining 
the  corridor  already  mentioned  is  a  cupboard  wherein  Charles  the  First  is 
said  to  have  hidden  after  the  unlucky  affair  at  Banbury.  How  far  this 
popular  story  agrees  with  the  principles  of  the  then  lord  of  the  castle,  or 
the  actual  fiicts  of  the  case,  is  another  question — ^it  were  pity  to  spoil  a 
good  tale  by  too  curious  an  inquiry  into  the  matter. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  church ;  it  stands  near  the  bridge  and 
tower  lea^ng  to  the  castle,  and  although  not  very  large,  yet  it  possesses 
a  peculiar  interest  as  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century.  This  noble 
relic  is  composed  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle,  its  interior  being 
about  ninety- one  feet  from  east  to  west  in  length,  while  it  is  full  forty- 
four  feet  wide,  inclusive  of  the  aisle,  which  equals  the  nave  in  width, 
and  extends  fourteen  feet  beyond  it  on  the  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
east  window  is  in  the  decorated  style,  with  the  geometrical  tracery  which 
prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Immediately 
beneath  the  window  is  the  altar,  a  stone  slab  supported  on  three  plain 
corbeb,  and  still  retaining  those  small  crosses  which  in  Roman  Catholic 
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days  it  was  the  custom   to  imprint  upon  each  altar  at  the  time  of 
consecration  • 

Let  the  reader  now  place  himself  with  me  for  a  moment  at  the  west 
end  of  the  chancel,  and  imagine  that  he  is  looking  southward  into  the 
aisle,  for  at  this  point  he  will  be  more  particularly  struck  by  the  forms 
and  groupings  of  the  principal  monuments.  On  the  left  he  will  see  a 
recess  highly  decorated  n^ith  the  most  beautiful  Gothic  tracery,  wherein 
is  a  tomb  with  two  recumbent  figures,  belonging  to  the  Wykehamikmilyy 
as  appears  from  the  small  crest  on  the  helmet  of  the  male  effigies,  which 
is  besides  invested  with  a  collar  composed  of  roses  and  sunbeams  ;  the 
female  also  has  a  collar,  but  of  S.S.  In  front  of  the  recess  were  at  one 
time  springing  arches  that  must  haye  contributed  greatly  to  its  elegance 
and  general  effect ;  these,  however,  have  been  destroyed,  and  according 
to  tradition  by  barbarians  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  war  between 
Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament,  though  I  much  fear  that  the  blame 
of  this  useless  spoliation  must  be  given  to  the  Royalists.  Lord  Say  was, 
from  some  cause,  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  king  himself,  who  seems  to 
have  eagerly  seized  every  opportunity  of  shewing  his  aversion,  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  enough  that  this  work  of  destruction  was  effected  when 
Charles  besieged,  and  after  a  day's  resistance  took,  Broughton  Castle, 
which  at  the  time  was  garrisoned  by  a  troop  of  horse.  True  it  is  that  the 
place  was  surrendered  upon  capitulation,  but  agreements  of  this  kind 
have  seldom  been  found  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  very 
strictly,  and  more  particularly  in  civil  war,  when  all  the  worst  passions  of 
men  are  called  into  full  activity. 

In  the  ledger  stones  of  the  chancel  floor  are  numerous  memorials  of  the 
Saye  and  Sele  family  ;  and,  as  you  look  into  the  aisle,  a  monument  faces 
you  with  a  recumbent  image  of  one  of  that  race,  but  the  legs  are  not 
crossed,  and  the  whole  is  so  worn  and  wasted  that  nothing  curious  can 
any  longer  be  traced  in  the  details  of  his  armour.  The  family  arms, 
however,  are  quartered  on  various  shields  around  the  tomb. 

We  now  come  to  what  may  well  be  called  the  gem  and  prime  ornament 
of  this  church.  In  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  aisle,  half  hidden 
by  a  memorial  of  the  Saye  and  Seles,  is  a  monument  of  a  most 
beautiful  Gothic  character  belonging  to  a  De  Broughton,  and  dating  from 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Second.  It  stands  under  a  canopy  let  into  the 
Wall,  a  rich  and  beautiful  specimen  of  decorated  work  ;  and  though  time 
has  nearly  effaced  the  arms  and  the  inscription  upon  the  tomb,  yet  a  lin- 
gering tradition  still  remains  that  the  figure  represents  the  founder  of  the 
church  and  castle.  Nothing  certain  can  be  gathered  from  the  monument 
itself ;  the  arms  have  scarcely  a  distinguishable  trace  left,  and  the  only 
clue  we  have  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  tomb,  or  to  its  former  tenant,  is 
a  MS.  of  Anthony-a-Wood*s  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  In  ^hat  anti* 
quarian's  collection  for  Broughton,  the  indefatigable  Skelton  found  a  de- 
tached slip  of  paper  with  a  memorandum  to  this  effect :  "  Thomas  de 
Broughton,  miles  quonda  Dnus  de  Broughton  qi  multimodis  omamentis 
banc  eccliam  adomavit,  cujus  animae  propitietur  deus  amon."  This  docu- 
ment Skelton  supposes  to  have  belonged  to  the  tomb  in  question,  though 
it  is  no  longer  to  be  decyphered  ;  but  if  he  be  right  in  his  conjecture,  it 
is  clearly  decisive  against  this  figure  representing  thefounder  of  the  church 
and  castle,  since,  in  that  case,  the  epitaph  would  scarcely  have  recorded 
the  knight  as  having  simply  "  contributed  much  towards  decorating  the 
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edifice."     The  lesser  distinction  of  ornamenting  would  not  have  been  re- 
membered while  that  of  actually  founding  it  was  forgotten. 

The  £unily  of  Fiennes,  or  Fenys,  as  we  find  it  anciently  written,  the 
head  of  which  bears  the  title  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  have  long  been  in 
possession  of  this  noble  mansion  with  the  lands  pertaining  to  it.  They 
may  boast  of  a  regal  descent,  their  early  ancestor,  Ingelram  de  Fiennes, 
having  married  the  daughter  of  Faramus  de  Boloign,  the  nephew  of 
Maude,  wife  of  king  Stephen,  and  in  most  periods  of  English  History  we 
find  the  nobles  of  this  house  playing  a  distinguished  part.  The  pen  of 
Shakspeare  has  immortalized  James  first  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  more  efiec- 
tually  than  either  chronicle  or  history  could  have  done,  and  few  readers  will 
need  more  than  a  brief  allusion  to  the  scene  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  where  Jack  Cade  insists  upon  beheading  the  venerable  nobleman, 
first,  because  he  spoke  Latin,  and  secondly,  because  he  pleaded  so  well  for 
his  life.  But  in  truth,  the  many  high  offices  he  held  under  the  crown,  had 
made  him  odious  to  the  rabble,  without  any  other  cause,  for  he  was 
constable  of  Dover,  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the 
King,  a  member  of  his  council,  and  finally  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England. 

In  the  time  of  the  great  civil  war,  and  in  the  few  years  immediately 
preceding  it,  Broughton  Castle  became  a  place  of  considerable  interest. 
The  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  of  that  day  was  considered,  Anthony-a-Wood 
tells  us,  as  the  godfather  of  the  discontented  party,  "  who  had  meetings 
of  them  in  his  house  at  Broughton,  where  was  a  room  and  passage  there- 
unto which  his  servants  were  prohibited  to  come  near  ;  and  when  they 
were  of  a  complete  number,  there  would  be  great  noises  and  talkings 
heard  among  them  to  the  achniration  of  those  that  lived  in  the  house,  yet 
could  they  never  discern  their  lord's  companions.'**  I  did  not  see,  or  did 
not  take  any  particular  notice  of  the  room  myself;  but  Lord  Nugent,  some- 
what in  opposition  to  Anthony's  account,  describes  it  as  having  been 
surrounded  with  thick  walls  in  such  a  manner  that  no  sound  from  within 
could  be  heard,  and  he  adds  that  it  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the 
reign  of  King  John.  In  either  case  it  would  seem  to  have  been  no  un- 
fitting place  for  a  council  of  conspirators,  though  his  lordship  thinks  it 
would  have  been  much  more  probable  if  the  scene  of  their  meeting  had 
been  laid  in  the  open  fields  ;  I  must  confess  I  do  not  see  this ;  that  men 
having  some  secret  object  to  consult  upon  should  assemble  in  a  room 
where  they  could  be  neither  heard  nor  seen  is  perfectly  natural,  and  might, 
if  it  were  necessary,  be  confirmed  by  many  an  example. 

Lord  Clarendon,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  no  friendly  critic  when  dis- 
cussing the  temper  and  talents  of  this  celebrated  nobleman ;  and  yet 
amidst  all  the  dark  shadows  he  has  contrived  to  cast  upon  his  character, 
it  stands  out  commanding,  and  even  brilliant.  He  was  the  valued  friend 
of  Hampden — ^no  slight  praise  to  the  best  and  greatest — and  **  his  parts 
were  so  much  above  many  of  his  own  rank  that  he  had  always  great 
credit  and  authority  in  Parliament.'*  It  would  appear  too  that  although 
he  opposed  the  Court,  in  its  more  violent  measures, "  he  had  not  the  least 
thought  of  dissolving  the  monarchy,  and  less  of  levelling  the  ranks  and 
distinctions  of  men."  Surely  the  fair  inference  from  this  would  be  that 
while  he  conscientiously  opposed  an  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  power — or  what  he  at  least  considered  to  be  such — ^he  was  still  no 
less  the  friend  of  monarchy  within  its  proper  limits.     His  subsequent 

♦  Wood's  Athenae  Oxonicnscs.    William  Fiemica;  p.  546,  vol.  iii. 
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conduct  says  much  for  this  favourable  estimate  of  his  character,  for  after 
Charles  had  been  put  to  death  it  was  in  vain  that  Cromwell  invited  him 
to  partake  of  his  honours ;  "  he  turned  away/*  says  Noble,  *'  from  that 
great  man  with  disgust  and  abhorrence  as  the  betrayer  of  the  common 
interest  of  the  republic,  and  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Lundy."*     Yet  through* 
out  the  whole  of  the  civil  war  he  had  been  regarded  with  bitter  and  in- 
tense hatred  by  the  unhappy  monarch  ;  of  this  the  proofs  are  only  too 
numerous  ;  as  for  instance — ^in  a  "  Proclamation  of  his  Majestie's  Grace, 
Favour,  and  Pardon,  to  the  Inhabitants  of  his  County  of  Oxon/*  dated 
the  Srd  of  November,  at  Oxford  where  his  Court  was  then  held,  he  par* 
ticularly  excepts  the  **  Lord  Say,  Nathaniel  Fynes,  Esq.,  Sir  William 
Cobb,  and  John  Doyley,  Esq.,  against  all  which  we  shall  proceed  accord* 
ing  to  the  rules  of  law  as  against  traitors  and  stirrers  of  sedition  against 
us."t    Again  when  in  the  month  of  March,  1642,  the  Parliament  applied 
to  Charles  for  a  safe  conduct  for  certain  of  their  commissioners  to  treat  of 
peace,  the  answer  was  that  **  His  Majestic  hath  sent  a  safe  conduct  for 
the  Earle  of  Northumberland,  Mr.  Pierpoint,  Sir  William  Ermyn,  Sir 
John  Holland,  and  Mr.  Whitelocke,  but  hath  not  admitted  the  Lard  Soy 
to  attend  him,  as  being  excepted  against  by  name  in  his  Proclamation  at 
Oxford  of  the  third  of  November,  and  by  a  writ  to  the  Sheriffe  proclaimed 
then  in  that  County,  on  which  his  Majestie*s  Intention  is  declared  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  as  a  person  guilty  of  high  Treason."} 

Lastly,  for  it  would  be  useless  to  multiply  these  instances,  Lord  Saye*8 
house  and  lands  were  ravaged  by  an  especial  warrant  under  the  King's 
own  hand,  as  appears  from  the  following  statement  given  in  the 
*'  Speciall  Passages,*'  &c.  "  It  is  certain  that  Prince  Robert  have  plun- 
dered the  Lord  Say  his  house.  Master  Fynes  his  house.  Master  White- 
locke's  house.  Members  of  Parliament,  and  taken  away  all  his  cattle, 
and  destroyed  his  Deere,  and  such  as  they  could  not  kill,  they  brake 
downe  the  Parke  Pales  to  let  them  out.  And  that  when  the  Maior  of 
Banbury  shewed  Prince  Robert  the  King's  band  and  seale  that  the  towne 
should  not  be  plundered,  for  that  his  Majestic  had  accepted  of  a  compo- 
sition. Prince  Robert  threw  it  away,  and  said,  my  unkle  little  knowes 
what  belongs  to  the  warres,  and  so  commanded  his  men  to  plunder,  which 
they  did  to  the  purpose,  and  had  no  respect  of  persons,  for  the  Malignants 
suffered  more  than  the  honest  pnen  of  the  Towne  whom  they  called  the 
Roundheads."  (This  is  curious  as  shewing  that  the  nickname  of  Rounds 
heads  was  only  just  now  coming  into  use.)  '*  But  that  which  startles  us 
most  is  a  warrant  under  his  Majestie's  owne  hand  for  the  plundering  the 
Lord  Say  his  house  and  demolishing  of  it,  and  invites  the  people  to  doe 
it,  with  a  grant  unto  them  of  all  the  materialls  of  the  house ;  we  had 
thought  till  this  was  produced  that  the  King  had  not  been  accessary  to 
these  horrible  pilfering  courses ;  there  is  a  Banbury  man  gone  up  to  the  Par- 
liament with  the  warrant,  who  informes  of  most  wicked  and  devellish  out- 
rciges  committed  by  Prince  Robert  his  forces,  yet  to  put  a  colour  upon  the 
business  it  is  given  out  it  is  against  the*  King  and  Prince  Robert's  minds 

•  Noble's  Memoirs  of  Cromwell,  .^  c.  p.  377,  toL  i. 
.  t  This  will  be  found  amongst  the  broad^eets  in  the  British  Mnseom,  with  the  press 

mark  12.  ^1^2  176,  Folio.    London,  1642. 

X  See  Hnsbaad's  CoUectien  of  Orders,  Ac.  Folio.  London,  1646,  page  55.  Hus- 
band was  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  these  ordinances,  ftc.,  were  published 
under  their  authority. 


la  plunder ;  hanged  a  man  but  jettetAay  and  yet  they  plunder  the  more. 
Ilui  nmot  under  the  King'i  owne  hand  is  &n  undotibted  truth,  and  fit 
to  be  knotrne  to  all  the  Kingdome,  that  they  may  see  what  they  are  like 
to  expect.  Redding  might  have  defended  themselvea,  but  the  Malignants 
b^un  to  plunder  ^e  honest  partie  there  even  when  Master  Martin  yru 
pretent  there  -with  hia  dragoones  to  defend  them,  bo  it  was  time  for  Master 
Martin  to  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  cavaliers,  which  hitherto  hath 
been  cruelty  whereaoever  they  came."* 

Notwithstanding  the  rooted  enmity  expressed  towards  Lord  Saye  in 
this  and  many  similar  stories,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  by  any 
means  hostile  to  the  person  of  Charles,  or  to  monarchy  in  the  abstract.  In 
September,  1646,  havingbeen  employed  as  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the 
treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  upon  his  return  to  London  sided  with  those 
who  Toted  the  royal  answers  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  considering  of  a 
peace  ;  and  we  have  already  remarked  that  he  broke  off  with  Cromwell 
upon  the  King's  execution.  He  was  concerned  too  with  Monk  in  the  new, 
or  convention-parliament,  for  which,  as  probably  for  other  causes,  he  was 
taken  into  &vour  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  household,  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty, 
when  be  was  buried  in  Broughton  church.  From  him  the  present  noble 
owner  of  the  title  and  estate  is  lineally  descended ;  but  indeed  the  name 
appears  to  have  stood  deservedly  high  throughout  all  periods  of  English 
history,  and  if  we  go  back  to  a  temote  age  we  shall  find  one  of  his 
aoeeators  associated  with  the  barons,  who  compelled  Magna  Cbarta  from 
King  John.  The  source  thus  pure,  the  stream  has  never  suffered  the  least 
contamination  in  its  descent,  hut  sparkles  on  as  bright  and  unpolluted  at 
the  present  hour,  as  at  the  first  intimation  of  its  gushing  forth  from  the 
fgnntains  and  well-heads  of  English  chronicle.  J.  B.  B. 


*  See  a  cottecUon  in  the  British  Mntenm  nndei  the  title  "  Trb  Pabbu>bh  r  Pxa- 

UiKMWT,''    •*  A  PBRTBCT  DlCKXlLL  Ot  THB    PlSSlOSS  IB  pARLIAUENT,"   "  SPECtAU. 

Pasuoes  ABD  Ckbtuh  Ikpobmatiohs,"  &c.  &c.;  for  this  rare  led  Tdnable  medley  ' 
oniDMs  of  diTcn  fljing  sheets  published  from  time  to  time  hj  varioni  printers  dnrinr 
the  gnat  cml  war,  lo  recnrd  Che  STents  of  the  daj.  The  paper  in  qnestion  is  dated 
Imn  Mudenfaead,  NoTcmber  Sih,  IMS,  nomber  13i  hot  tne  reader  will  experience 
nme  difflcnltj  in  finding  the  desired  article,  for  there  is  more  than  one  namber  13  in 
thcTohnne.  The  book  lUelf  must  be  soaght  for  in  the  catalogue  of  peiiodicals  ander 
thi  jew  IM9,  and  with  the  preai  mark  1 1. 
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WANDERINGS  BY  THE  BANDON  RIVER. 

Few  Irish  streams  have  greater  charms  than  the  River  Bandon,  in 
the  county  of  Cork.  It  rises  in  the  same  fount  with  its  twin-sister, 
the  Hen,  on  the  side  of  Nowen,  or  Owen  mountain.  The  lien  takes 
a  southerly  course,  and  dehouchea  into  the  sea  some  miles  helow  Skib* 
bereen.  The  Bandon  takes  an  easterly  direction,  and  winds  its  silver 
waters  down  the  rugged  hill  side,  passing  through  wild,  rocky,  and  deso- 
late scenery,  and  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  brook  until  within  a  few 
miles  of  Dunmanway. 

Its  birth-place,  high  up  on  the  brow  of  the  mountun,  commands  a 
prospect  of  surpassing  grandeur.  Giant  forms  stand  around,  yet  none 
of  such  magnitude  as  Nowen  ;  he  seems  the  monarch  of  the  district, 
proudly  towering  over  his  huge  courtiers.  To  the  east,  a  fertile  cham- 
paign tract  stretches  far  into  the  distance  ;  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Bandon 
River.  The  hills  that  enclose  it  are  of  smaller  elevation,  and  of  a  much 
less  rugged  character  than  those  amongst  which  the  river  takes  its  rise. 
The  heights  of  Corrin  and  Ballinard  appear  many  miles  away  on  the 
right,  or  southern  side  of  the  valley.  In  our  foreground,  as  we  stand  at 
the  fount,  are  vast  masses  and  fragments  of  rock,  flung  around  in  rude 
confusion.  The  tourist  should  be  there  soon  after  sunrise,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  exquisite  effect  of  light  and  shade ;  the  eastern  faces  of 
mountain,  rock,  and  vale,  are  then  lighted  up  with  the  splendour,  while 
the  long  dark  shadows  stream  westward  in  many  a  fantastic  form. 

Suddenly,  a  brisk  shower  drifts  past,  glittering  in  the  sunbeams,  and 
a  gorgeous  rainbow  spans  the  valley.  If  you  climb  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  you  have,  on  three  points  of  the  compass,  north,  west,  and 
south,  a  superb  amphitheatre  of  hills,  amongst  which  the  lofty  peaks  of 
the  Ban  try  range  are  pre-eminently  conspicuous.  The  dark  blue  waters 
of  the  Bay  of  Bantry,  historically  memorable,  from  the  arrival  of  the 
French  fleet  therein  1796,  wash  the  feet  of  Ghoul  Mountain,  Hungary 
Hill,  and  the  Highlands  of  Glengarriff. 

Pursuing  the  course  of  our  river  towards  Dunmanway,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  is,  the  ancient  Castle  of  Togher,  a  square  edifice 
of  great  height  and  strength,  which  stands  amongst  hills  in  the  parish  of 
Dunmanway,  at  some  distance  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  river ; 
its  lofty  walls  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  ivy  of  unusual  luxuriance. 
This  castle  belonged  to  the  MacCarthysr  of  Glannacrime  ;  "  which,**  says 
the  local  historian,  Smith,  "  is  still  a  wild,  desolate  tract,  except  a  litde 
tolerable  land  near  the  castle,  where  the  soil  is  brown  and  deep,  and  pro- 
duces com  and  fruit.  To  the  south  runs  a  branch  of  the  Bandon  river 
down  to  Dunmanway*** 

Lewis's  "  Topographical  Dictionary**  tells  us  that  Togher  Castle  was 
founded  by  the  same  Randal  MacCarthy  who  erected  the  Castle  of  Bal- 
linacarrig,  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  to  the  south-east. 

The  ^country  surrounding  the  village  of  Dunmanway  is  a  chaos  of 
rocks,  with  many  fertile  spots  interspersed.     About  a  mile  to  the  west, 
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the  high  road  to  Bantry  runs  through  a  noble  gorge,  called  Glandau,  or 
**  David's  Glen/'  the  north  side  of  which  betrays  marks  of  having,  at  a 
former  period,  been  a  birchwood,  and  has  of  late  years  been  partially 
planted  with  larch. 

The  town,  or  village,  of  Dunmanway,  was  very  much  improved,  if  not 
onginally  founded,  by  Sir  Richard  Cox,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  Sir  Richard's  good  ofElces 
consisted  in  establishing  the  linen  trade  there,  which,  though  now  ex- 
tinct, formed  a  source  of  prosperity  to  the  inhabitants  for  some  three  or 
four  graierations.  Sir  Richard  also  erected  a  residence,  and  planted  a 
park  adjoining  the  town.  His  mansion  no  longer  exists,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  kitchen,  which  now  is  occupied  by  a  &mily  of  the  poorest 
class.  But  many  of  the  trees  of  his  planting,  especially  some  rows  of 
beech,  of  great  size,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  fields  aroimd  the  town. 
Close  to  the  main  street,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  is  a  pretty  little  lake, 
in  which  one  of  the  Cox  family  was  accidentally  drowned,  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  since.  There  was  formerly  an  old  yew  tree  of  such  great 
sixe  near  the  town,  that  it  gave  its  name  to  the  rock  on  which  it  grew, 
and  which  is  still  marked  on  many  maps,  as  well  as  termed  in  common 
parlance,  *'  the  Yew  Tree  Rock." 

In  Smith's  History  of  Cork,  written  a  century  ago.  Sir  Richard's 
domain  is  said  to  be  '*  pleasantly  adorned  with  handsome  avenues,  and 
good  plantations  of  fir,  elm,  lime,  chestnut,  and  some  beech  "  (Vol.  i., 
p.  254.)  Smith  tells  us  that  in  bis  time  the  trunk  of  the  yew  tree  we 
have  mentioned  was  seventeen  feet  in  circumference.       , 

The  principal  residence  of  the  present  baronet  is  at  Castletown,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  The  only  descendants  of  the  Chancellor,  now  resid- 
ing near  Dunmanway,  we  believe,  to  be  two  maiden  ladies,  named 
Katherine  and  Martha  Cox,  who  occupy  a  handsome  mansion  and 
domain,  called  **  the  Manor  House." 

Sir  Richard  was  a  remarkable  man  in  his  day.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  his  autobiography,  in  his  own  manuscript,  still  exists;  and  that, 
among  the  memorabilia  of  his  private  life,  is  a  complaint,  diat  his  wife's 
fortune  (stated  at  four  hundred  pounds)  was  paid  to  him  "  in  driblets.'* 
He  was  bom  in  Bandon,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1650,  and  at  an  early 
age,  was  apprenticed  to  an  attorney.  Disliking  that  profession,  he  be- 
took himself  to  farming,  and,  for  some  years,  pursued  a  most  bncolical 
existence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonakilty.  We  know  not  whether  he 
ever  thought  of  following  the  profession  of  his  father,  who  was  a  captain 
of  horse.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  became  tired  of  farming,  and  entered 
himself  as  a  law  student  at  Gray's  Inn,  London,  where  his  name  may 
still  be  seen,  with  the  date  annexed,  *'  Richard  Cox,  Cork,  Ireland,  17th 
August,  1671."  He  was  admitted  a  barrister,  as  appears  by  the  books 
of  &at  Society,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1673. 

Sir  Richard  was  a  literary  man,  and  author  of  some  works.  He 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  subservient  to  the  Government  who 
employed  him ;  for,  in  1699,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  King  William's 
ministry,  recommending  a  legislative  union  between  England  and  Ireland, 
on  the  express  grounds,  that  such  a  measure  would  enrich  the  former 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  He  was  much  in  King  William's 
confidence,  and,  after  the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  drew  up  that  monarch's 
declaration,  his  Majesty  observing,  that  Cox  "  had  hit  his  very  thought." 
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In  1 708,  Queen  Anne  appointed  bim  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  in 
1706,  she  created  him  a  baronet.  His  wife's  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Boame  ;  we  believe  she  was  one  of  the  fiimily  of  the  Bournes  of  New- 
cestown,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  or,  at  all  events,  one  of  their  kindred.  Sir 
Richard  died  of  palsy  on  the  drd  of  May,  1733,  in  the  eighty-foorth  year 
of  his  age. 

Around  Dunmanway  are  some  pretty  villas.  Following  the  course  of 
our  river  to  the  east,  we  arrive  at  the  ford  of  Ballabuy,  which  gives  its 
name  to  a  fair,  annually  held  on  its  northern  banks,  upon  the  5th  of 
August.  This  is  a  considerable  cattle  fair,  and  is  also  stated  to  be  an 
established  scene  of  matrimonial  traffic  for  the  neighbourhood ;  rustic 
flirtations  being  systematically  carried  on  in  the  festivity  of  its  tents. 

A  mile  or  two  farther  on,  the  river  flows  through  an  extensive  bog,  on 
the  southern  verge  of  which  stands  the  old  castle  of  Ballinacanig, 
perched  upon  a  rock  that  overhangs  a  lake,  noted  for  the  quantity  of 
wild  ducks  that  frequent  it  in  winter* 

Ballinacanig  was  built  in  1585,  which  date  appears  on  a  stone  in  the 
arch  of  a  window  of  a  large  apartment  at  the  top  of  the  castle.  On  the 
arch  are  carved  many  emblems  of  our  Saviour's  passion  ;  the  cords 
wherewith  he  was  bound,  the  nails,  the  hammer,  the  scourge,  the  ladder 
whereon  he  was  raised  to  the  cross,  the  cock  whose  crowing  reminded 
Peter  that  his  denial  had  been  prophesied;  and,  upon  the  opposite 
window,  which  overlooks  the  lake,  there  is  a  rude  carving  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. There  are  also  the  initials  of  ''  R.  M."  and  C*C',"  which  are 
alleged  to  denote  the  names  of  the  founder  and  his  wife,  Randal  McCar- 
thy* and  Catherine  Collins.  The  castle  was  erected  to  guard  the  pass. 
It  stands  at  a  point  where  two  valleys  meet,  the  southern  one  brandung 
towards  Skibbereen  from  the  valley  of  the  Bandon  river. 

Popular  tradition  ascribes  the  wealth  by  which  Randal  M'Carthy  was 
enabled  to  erect  this  stronghold  to  a  lucky  dream,  that  directed  bun  to 
travel  to  Limerick,  and  await  on  the  bridge  of  that  city  the  appearance 
of  a  person,  whose  externals  were  minutely  described.  Randal  obeyed, 
reached  the  distant  city  after  four  days' journey,  and  patiently  awaited  on  the 
bridge  the  arrival  of  the  person  whom  the  vision  had  taught  him  to  expect. 
Two  weary  days  passed ;  Randal  was  beginning  to  think  that  his  dream  was 
*'  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare,"  and  that  he  had  made  a  long  aod 
troublesome  journey  for  nothing.  On  the  third  day,  however,  the  predicted 
personage  appeared,  and  seeing  Randal  lounging  listlessly  about,  the  only 
unoccupied  person  of  the  crowd  who  passed  and  repassed  the  busy  bridge, 
he  asked  him  '*  whether  he  knew  a  place  named  '  Cross-na-eire  V  " 

Randal  knew  the  place  well,  for  it  was  within  a  stone's-throw  of  his 
own  dwelling  in  the  distant  Carberies.  But  he  guarded  himself  from 
appearing  to  recognise  the  locality ;  and  merely  asked  wherefbre  the 
querist  was  so  anxious  to  learn  it  ? 

•'  Because,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  I  had  a  dream——" 

**  What  ?  so  you  dreamt  too  ?"  thought  Randal. 

**  A  dream,"  pursued  the  stranger,  "  that  under  an  old  hawthorn,  at  a 
place  called  Cross-na-eire,  I  dug,  and  found  buried  in  the  earth  a  procaf 

*  Smith,  in  his  history,  calls  him  *'  Randal  Oge  Hurlej."  Bat  this  does  not  loit  tha 
initials,  nor  the  local  tradition.  The  Castle  of  Ballywurd,  aboat  two  miles  to  th« 
Bonth,  was  boilt  bj  the  O'Horleys ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  mistake. 

t  Proc»— a  erock. 
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of  gold.  Oh !  I  am  wearied  with  asking  people  where  Crosa-na-eire  ia  ! 
I  dare  say  you  are  the  hundredth  person  I  have  asked,  and  all  I  have  to 
say  to  you  is,  that  if  you  help  me  to  find  out  the  place,  and  if  the  treasure 
be  there,  I'll  make  you  heartily  welcome  to  half  of  it." 

Randal  thought  that  half  the  treasure  would  he  certainly  very  good, 
but  that  the  whole  would  he  just  twice  as  good.  Whilst  his  heart  leaped 
within  him  with  delight,  he  coldly  answered  that  he  wished  he  could  assist 
the  stranger — ^it  was  douhtless  most  tantalizing  to  have  received  such  a 
piece  of  information,  and  yet  he  unable  to  find  the  treasure ;  hut  the 
stranger  should  keep  up  his  spirits,  for  possihly  another  dream  might 
supply  the  information  which  the  first  had  withheld.  He  advised  him, 
therefore,  to  keep  a  good  outlook  for  a  fovourahle  vision. 

This  was  poor  comfort  for  the  querist,  hut  what  could  he  do  ?  Randal 
was  extremely  elate  at  the  mention  of  the  old  hawthorn.  He  had  often, 
when  a  hoy,  played  beneath  its  spreading  branches ;  and  it  was  a  pleasant 
item  in  the  stranger's  information  to  have  the  precise  spot  so  particularly 
indicated:  it  would  save  him  the  trouble  of  much  useless  digging.  He 
bade  his  Limerick  friend  farewell,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  com* 
miaeratiog  sympathy  ;  and  mounting  his  nag,  neither  stinted  nor  stayed 
until  he  found  himself  once  more  at  home. 

At  home  he  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  third  day.  He  could  not  wait 
hi  the  morrow,  but  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  hamlet  were 
tonsigned  to  slumber,  forth  sallied  Randal  at  midnight,  with  pickaxe  and 
sbovel — the  precious  proea  speedily  revealed  itself,  and  the  fortunate 
finder  has  left  to  posterity  the  picturesque  castle  of  Ballinacarrig  as  a 
monument  of  his  good  luck. 

About  a  mile  fiurther  eastward,  the  river  passes  the  domain  of  Manche, 
tbe  seat  of  Daniel  Conner,  Esq.  Mr.  Conner  represents  the  eldest  line 
of  the  Connerville  family,  of  whom  Roger  and  Arthur  O'Connor,  of 
political  notoriety,  were  members.  With  the  exception  of  those  gentlemen 
and  their  descendants,  all  the  known  members  of  the  family  are  called 
**  Conner."  The  resumption  by  Roger  and  Arthur  of  the  older  patronymic 
is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  following  circumstance  : — ^One  day,  at  Con- 
nerville, their  father  (Mr.  Roger  Conner)  told  them  that  his  family  had 
fomerly  been  O'Connors ;  but  that  one  of  his  ancestors  having  been  im- 
paled on  a  spit  and  roasted  alive  at  the  kitchen  fire  of  his  own  house  by  a 
party  of  Cromwell's  forces,  the  widow  of  this  victim  of  Cromwellian  bar« 
barity,  carried  her  son,  then  a  child,  to  Bandon ;  where,  abandoning  the 
Celtic  and  papistical  *'0,**  she  brought  him  up  in  the  mercantile  profession 
and  in  the  Protestant  religion,  thereby  hoping  to  protect  him  from  any 
reeurrenee  of  CromwelUan  **  mercies."*  As  soon  as  Mr.  Conner  had  re- 
lated this  traditionary  anecdote,  his  sons  Roger  and  Arthur  immediately 
declared  that  they  would  resume  the  original  name  of  their  race.  But 
the  other  sons,  feeling  probably  less  patriotic  ardour,  remained  content 
with  the  name  which  the  fears  of  the  widow  of  their  roasted  progenitor  had 
substituted  for  the  ancient  patronymic. 
Manche  presents  to  the  public  road  a  picturesque  extent  of  steep  wooded 

*  OramweU,  in  his  despatches,  sometimes  delicately  uses  the  tenn  **  mercy*'  in  re- 
ftreoee  to  the  crimes  of  himself  and  his  army.  Thu,  in  his  despatch  annoaucing  the 
capitalatien  of  Drogjheda,  which  town  he  had  entered  on  promise  of  quarter,  aod  Uie 
ttneu  of  which,  in  violation  of  that  promise,  he  flooded  for  three  days  with  the  blood 
of  its  inhabitanta,  he  solemnly  thanks  Ood  *'ybr  Ohm  gretit  wercjf.'* 
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hill,  which  contrasts  finely  with  a  large  expanse  of  level  ground  that 
reaches  to  the  river. 

On  the  southern  side  of  our  river,  opposite  Manche,  stands  KQcascan, 
which  has  heen,  for  nearly  a  century  and  half,  the  seat  of  a  junior  branch 
of  the  ancient  Gloucestershire  family  of  Daunt.*  The  house  is  a  large, 
gloomy-looking,  castellated  edifice,  nearly  covered  with  ivy,  and  occupies 
a  rising  ground  in  a  well-timbered  domain.  The  present  owner  is  William 
O'NeOl  Daunt,  Esq. 

Adjoining  Manche  to  the  east  is  Connerville,  now  called  Carrigmore ; 
the  old  mansion  of  the  O'Connors  having  been  within  these  few  years 
thrown  down  by  the  present  proprietor,  James  Lysaght,  Esq.,  who  has 
totally  altered  the  appearance  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
the  place,  on  which  he  has  built  a  commo^ous  residence  at  some  distance 
firom  the  site  of  the  old  house. 

That  old  house  was,  in  its  day,  a  goodly  dwelling.  We  learn  firom 
Burke's  **  Landed  Gentry"  that  it  was  built  in  1727.  It  had  two  hand- 
some fironts,  which  were  enriched  with  limestone  architraves  and  cornices. 
The  founder  was  William  Conner,  Esq.,  who,  as  we  learn  firom  the  work 
referred  to,  married  in  1721,  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  Bernard,  Esq.  of 
Palace  Anne.  That  lady  was  remarkable  for  her  personal  charms,  which 
are  commemorated  in  her  portrait  at  Kilcascan,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Daunt.*!* 

Connerville  acquired  some  notoriety  in  1798,  in  consequence  of  the  part 
taken  by  its  then  proprietor,  Roger  O'Connor,  in  the  memorable  insur- 
rection of  that  year.  We  copy  from  a  book  entitled  "  Ireland  and  her 
Agitators,**  (pp.  122,  123,)  the  following  account  of  tlie  preparations 
made  by  Mr.  O'Connor  to  resist  King  George  III : 

"  Roger  employed  his  military  skill  in  fortifying  Connerville  to  sustain 
an  attack  from  the  King's  troops.  He  planned  a  trap  for  them,  also,  of 
which  I  had  a  detailed  description  from  a  gentleman  who  was  personally 
cognizant  of  the  device. 

"  There  were  two  fronts  to  Connerville  House.  From  the  fi^nt  that 
faced  f^e  public  road  the  hall  door  steps  were  removed ;  and  the 
windows  of  the  basement  story  on  that  side  of  the  house  were  strongly 
built  up.     No  hostile  entry  could  have  been  effected  upon  that  front. 

"  The  other  front  opened  on  a  large  courtyard,  nearly  surrounded  with 
high  buildings.  From  the  eastern  side  of  this  courtyard  ran  a  broad, 
straight  avenue  about  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  between  two  very 
lofty  walls  overgrown  with  ivy  of  extraordinary  luxuriance.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  avenue  farthest  from  the  house,  was  a  high  and  massive 
iron  gate.  The  whole  length  of  the  avenue  was  commanded  by  cannon 
which  were  placed  in  a  shed .  in  the  courtyard,  and  managed  by  French 
artillerymen. 

"  The  massive  gate  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  avenue  was  left  constantly 
open,  to  invite  £e  entrance  of  his  majesty's  troops  in  the  event  of  a 

*  The  Daunts  were  Lancastrians  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  A  yenr  cnrions  letter 
exists,  ¥rritten  on  the  13th  of  April,  1471,  to  John  Daunt,  by  Prince  Edward,  son  of 
Henry  VX  and  Mai^uet  of  Anion,  calling  upon  him  to  aid  the  House  of  Lancaster 
in  resisting  Edward  Iv .  That  John  Daunt  was  lineal  ancestor  of  the  county  of  Cork 
families  bearing  his  name.  For  a  copy  of  the  Prince's  letter,  see  Burke's  **  Landed 
Gentnr,'*  Supplementary  yol.  p.  92. 

t  Her  husband,  William  Conner,  the  founder  of  Connerville,  was  grandnnde  of 
the  late  Joseph  Daunt,  Esq.,  of  Kilcascan.  8he  was  great  grandmother  of  the  cele- 
brated Feargns  O'Connor,  Esq.,  leader  of  the  Chartists  of  England. 
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hostile  descent  upon  Connerville*  There  were  men  always  stationed 
peidn  in  the  huge  ivy  bushes  at  the  top  of  the  piers,  to  lock  the  gates  the 
instant  the  military  force  should  have  passed  through.  The  soldiers 
would  thus  be  caught  in  a  complete  trap  ;  hemmed  in  by  the  lofty  walls 
that  flanked  the  avenue,  their  retreat  cut  off  by  the  iron  gate  behind 
them,  and  their  position  fully  raked  by  the  cannon  in  the  courtyard. 

'*  The  scheme  was  feasible  enough,  but  it  never  was  realized.  The 
soldiery  made  the  expected  descent;  they  entered  the  avenue  and  court- 
yard ;  but,  whether  the  artillerymen  had  deserted  their  post,  or  had  for* 
gotten  to  blow  the  enemy  to  pieces,  or  whether  Roger  relented  from  his 
original  design,  certain  it  is  that  the  red  coats  scoured  the  premises  with- 
out molestation,  and  Roger  surveyed  them  from  the  friendly  shade  of  a 
holly  tree  in  which  he  was  ensconced  on  a  rocky  eminence  that  overlooked 
the  courtyard  from  the  north.  He  escaped  on  that  occasion — his  capture 
did  not  occur  for  some  months  after." 

Proceeding  still  eastward,  the  next  residence  along  our  river  is  Fort 
Robert,  situated  on  a  commanding  height.  It  was  erected  in  1788 
by  Robert  Longfield  Conner,  Esq.,  brother  of  Roger  and  Arthur.  The 
place  ii  very  picturesque.  An  avenue  nearly  a  mUe  long  leads  up  the 
hiUs  to  the  house,  a  large  and  handsome  mansion,  now  deserted  and  shut 
up.  For  some  years  it  was  the  residence  of  Feargus  O'Connor,  Esq.,  the 
present  M.P.  for  Nottingham. .  That  gentleman,  in  a  recent  number  of 
his  newspaper,  addressed  a  letter  to  Her  Majesty,  in  which  he 
gravely  apologizes  for  not  inviting  her  to  Fort  Robert  on  her 
Irish  visit,  as  the  frumiture  of  his  mansion  "had  been  aU  sold  far 
poor  rates  to  feed  Her  Majesty's  starving  Irish  subjects,'*  In  the  same 
epistle  he  casts  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  proceedings  of  1798 ; 
assuring  Her  Majesty  that  if  she  should  visit  the  neighbourhood,  his  old 
bailiff  would  show  her  the  lawns  and  bowling  greens  at  Connerville  which 
were  dug  up  after  that  year  to  discover  concealed  pikes ;  which 
weapons  he  defines  to  be  "  arms  then  used  by  the  loyal  Irish  people  in 
defence  of  their  country." 

The  founder  of  Fort  Robert— Robert  Longfield  Conner,  Esq.,  was  as 
remarkable  for  his  Orange  politics  as  his  brothers  Roger  and  ArUiur  were 
fin:  their  anti-English  tendencies. 

Passing  onwards  with  the  river  from  Fort  Robert,  we  notice,  at  some 
distance  from  its  southern  banks,  the  old  house  of  Phale,  sheltered  by  a 
fiew  tall  ash  and  beech  trees.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  family  named 
Wade.  Its  last  occupant  of  that  name  was  an  eccentric  Major  in  the 
army,  who  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  raised  for  his  amusement  a  female 
troop  of  cavalry,  whom  he  trained  to  perform  many  military  evolutions ; 
and  whom,  mounted  on  their  side  saddles,  he  used  to  parade  about  his 
fields.  There  was  formerly  a  castle  at  Phale,  of  which  not  one  stone  now 
stands  upon  another.  Its  materials  were  used  in  constructing  the  pound 
of  the  neighbourhood  and  several  of  the  adjacent  cabins.  Its  site  is  marked 
upon  the  ordnance  map  of  Ireland. 

Proceeding  sUU  onwards  to  the  east,  we  come  to  the  glebe  of  BaUy« 
money,  which,  with  its  ancient  trees  and  new  church  and  spire,  forms  a 
striking  and  beautiful  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  present  incumbent, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Meade,  has  been  more,  we  understand,  than  half  a 
century  in  the  parish. 
Near  Ballymoney,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
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spanned  by  a  bridge  of  ten  arcbeB,  is  the  village  of  Ballineen/  on  the 
Earl  of  Bandon's  estate.  About  an  English  nJle  fiEtrther  to  the  east  is 
the  village  of  Enniskean,  once  a  place  of  some  local  importance,  bnt  now 
much  decayed.  There  are  many  neat  villas  in  the  vicinity.  The  most 
remarkable  residence  near  Enniskean  is  Palace  Anne,  the  seat  of  Arthur 
Beamish  Bernard,  Esq.,  whose  &mily  are  nearly  related  to  the  Earls  of 
Bandon.  The  house  (which  is  stated  in  Burke's  **  Landed  Gentry"  to 
have  been  built  in  1714)  is  a  stately  and  imposing  structure,  consisting 
of  a  centre  and  wings,  the  whole  forming  a  frontage  of  260  feet.  It  con- 
tains some  old  portraits— among  the  rest  a  fine  one  of  Francis  Bernard, 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Bandon ;  and  another 
of  his  brother  Arthur,  the  founder  of  Palace  Anne.  Viewed  from  the 
public  road,  the  appearance  of  the  house  is  grand  and  venerable.  Behind 
the  fine  old  mansion  rises  a  lofty  hill,  clothed  with  a  well  grown  wood  of 
oak  and  ash,  and  in  front  is  a  large  enclosure  laid  out  with  evergreens  in  the 
formal  Dutch  taste  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Kiag  William.  Adjoin- 
ing the  house  are  several  noble  yew  trees  of  great  age  and  unusual  mag- 
nitude. Charles  Smith,  the  historian  of  Cork,  writing  in  1749,  speaks 
of  Palace  Anne,  as  '*  a  large  and  well  built  house  of  Roger  Bernard,  Esq., 
with  kitchen  and  pleasure  gardens,  good  orchards,  and  other  large  plan- 
tations."— {8fmth*8  Corkf  voL  i.,  p.  253.)  The  founder  of  the  house  had 
previously  erected  a  residence,  equally  handsome,  at  Famasheshary,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south ;  which  being  destroyed  by  an  accidental 
fire,  he  built  the  present  mansion  on  precisely  the  same  plan  and  scale 
as  the  preceding  structure. 

Overhanging  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  farther  on,  is  the  glebe  of 
Moragh,  of  which  the  present  occupant  is  the  Rev.  Robert  St.  Lawrence, 
son  of  a  former  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Howth. 
The  glebe  lands,  plantations,  and  shrubberies  of  Moragh,  are  beautifully 
kept.  The  river,  which  is  often  swelled  by  mountain  floods,  some  years 
ago  undermined  a  large  part  of  the  old  graveyard  which  occupies  the 
verge  of  a  high  bank  ;  and  several  coffins  thus  detached  from  their  rest- 
ing places  floated  down  the  river  to  Bandon ;  where,  it  is  said,  they  were 
picked  up,  and  piously  recommitted  to  the  earth. 

Opposite  Moragh  is  the  glebe  house  of  Desertserges,  of  which  the  in- 
cumbent is  the  Rev.  Mountifort  Longfield. 

Amongst  the  hills  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  river, 
to  the  north,  is  the  picturesque  domain  of  Killaneer.  Still  following  the 
stream  to  the  east,  we  pass  tiie  Lilliputian  parish  church  of  Mab^  close 
to  the  roadside ;  it  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  small  country  bam,  and  yet 
is  amply  sufiicient  for  the  congregation  who  frequent  it.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  is  the  handsome  domain  of  Kilcoleman,  a  com- 
fortable modem  mansion  embosomed  in  woods.  It  is  the  residence  of 
William  Gallwey,  Esq.,  who  acquired  it  by  marriage  with  the  sister  and 
heiress  of  the  late  Edward  O'Brien,  Esq. 

Mamore,  a  good  house,  successively  occupied  by  many  proprietors, 
stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  There  are  several  comfortable 
farm  houses  between  it  and  Bandon  ;  whilst  recrossing  the  river  to  the 
south,  we  notice  the  handsome  domain  and  gothic  mansion  called  "  The 
Farm,"  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  William  S.  Bernard,  brother  of  the  Earl 

of  Bandon  ;  Mayfield,  the  seat  of Poole,  Esq.,  and  a  succession  of 

wooded  domains  which  lead  to  the  walls  of  Bandon. 
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Of 'these,  incomparably  the  largest,  is  the  noble  domain  of  Castle 
Bernard,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  fiandon.  It  occupies  both  sides  of  the 
valley,  with  the  river  in  the  midst.  In  Smith's  "  History  of  Cork,"  (vol.  i., 
p.  240),  it  is  described  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Bandon,"  says  Smith,  **  is  Castle 
Bernard,  formerly  Castle  Mahon,  once  the  residence  of  0*Mahony.  It 
is  now  a  beautifiU  and  pleasant  seat  of  the  Bernards,  being  rebuilt,  anno 
1715,  by  Judge  Bernard.  The  house  has  two  regular  fronts  ;  the  walls 
are  of  brick,  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  coigns,  and  beltings  of  Portland 
stone.  There  are  fine  gardens  on  three  sides  of  the  house,  adorned  with 
fountains,  statues,  and  other  decorations.  That  on  the  north  is  a  most 
delightful  spot  called  the  water  garden,  with  cascades,  jets  d*eau,  &c. 
The  apartments  are  well  disposed.  Adjoining  is  a  very  noble  park,  which 
is  about  four  miles  in  circumference.  The  Bandon  river  runs  through  it, 
being  divided  by  several  islands  sweetly  wooded,  as  are  most  of  the 
upper  grounds.*' 

The  house  described  by  Smith  is  now  shut  out  from  view  by  subse- 
quent erections.  In  its  close  vicinity  there  has  been  erected  a  much 
laiger,  but  mucb  less  ornamental  mansion,  and  to  both  have  been  more 
recently  superadded  an  incongruous  cluster  of  towers  and  quasi-gothic 
buildings,  Uiat  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  structures  to  which  they 
appertain.  But  the  wooded  glen,  the  park,  and  the  romantic  river,  are 
exquisitely  beautiful :  and  the  Bernard  family  kindly  throw  open  their 
magnificent  domain  to  the  public.  The  oldest  trees  are  oak  and  beech ; 
of  die  latter  especially  there  are  some  of  the  largest  in  the  South  of 
Ireland. 

Issuing  firom  the  park,  we  proceed  by  '*  the  Castle  road"  to  the  town 
of  Bandon,  founded  in  1610,  by  the  "  great"  Earl  of  Cork.  It  is  noted 
in  history  as  ''Protestant*'  Bandon  ;  and  in  1749  the  historian  of  Cork, 
whose  work  we  have  already  quoted,  says,  "  In  this  town  there  is  not  a 
papist  inhabitant,  nor  will  the  townsmen  suffer  one  to  dwell  in  it,  nor  a 
piper  to  play  in  the  place,  that  being  the  music  used  formerly  by  the 
Irish  in  their  wars."  (Smith's  "Cork,"  vol.  L,  p.  239.)  How  different  is 
the  case  now !  The  Catholic  population  outnumber  the  Protestant 
inhabitanta — 

"  Thus  captive  Israel  multiplied  m  chains ;" 

and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  silly  prejudices  of  sectarian 
rancour  are  gradually,  though  slowly,  giving  way  to  the  light  of  reason, 
guided  by  more  Christian  feelings.  There  has  recently  been  erected  in 
Bandon  a  splendid  new  Protestant  Church ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Catholics  intend  to  erect  a  temple  for  their  worship  that  is  to  rival  the 
•tately  pile  their  reformed  brethren  have  built.  A  more  pleasing,  ra- 
tional, and  useful  species  of  rivalry  this,  than  the  ferocious  contentions 
of  bygone  times.  Our  river  is  here  spanned  by  a  substantial  bridge  ; 
and  now,  good  reader,  having  conducted  you  so  far  along  its  banks,  we 
bid  you  heartily  farewell  for  the  present,  bespeaking  your  company  for 
some  future  occasion  firom  Bandon  to  the  sea,  into  which  the  stream 
that  has  hitherto  accompanied  our  wanderings  discharges  its  waters  at 
Kinsale. 
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SINGULAR  TRIALS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  UPPER 

CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

No.  I. — ^AttDEN  OF  Feyebsham. 

Moiby,         In  Feyersham,  there  liyes  a  man  call*d  Arden, 

In  general  esteem,  and  am^le  means  i 

And  has  a  wife  the  r&rj  pnde  of  nature. 

I  have  heen  happy  long  in  her  affections, 

And,  he  once  dead,  might  with  her  share  his  fortunes. 

He*s  jealous,  too,  of  late,  and  threatens  me. 

LoTe,  interest,  self  defence,  all  ask  his  death. 
Black  WiU.  This  man  you'd  haye  despatched  ? 
MomIw,         I  would. 
Black  WUL  Rich,  you  say  7 
Mcthy,  Immensely  so. 

Black  WUL  And  much  beloyed  ? 
Moahy,         By  all  degrees  of  men.  Liixa 


This,  one  of  the  earliest  detailed  domestic  murders  on  record,  is, 
despite  of  its  harrowing  incidents,  strangely  interesting,  as  affording  an 
insight  into  private  society  at  a  period  when  England  was  in  a  state  of 
change  from  feudal  coarseness  to  modem  civilization ;  when  vice  became 
more  crafty  and  cautious,  though  less  openly  daring.  The  story  of  Arden 
of  Feversbam  bas  furnished  a  subject  for  more  than  one  poet  and  ro- 
mancist.  George  Lillo,  the  famous  author  of  "  George  Barnwell,*'  who 
seems  to  have  bad  a  fancy  for  horrors,  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  murder 
of  Arden,  which  not  only  included  the  dark  doings  of  the  original  tale, 
but  also  introduced  new  terrors  of  his  own.  The  narrative  itself,  as  we 
in  reality  have  it,  hardly  needed  this,  since  it  is  sad  enough  in  all  conscience. 
One  cannot  but  remark  throughout  the  affair,  the  singular  interference  of 
Providence  in  saving  the  unfortunate  Arden  so  many  times,  a  circumstance 
which  adds  to  the  regret  of  finding  him  at  last  the  victim  of  his  cruel 
assassins.  We  here  give  the  facts  of  the  murder,  with  but  little  altera^ 
tion,  in  the  very  language  of  the  quaint  record  of  it  which  bas  been 
banded  down. 

Thomas  Arden  was  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  lY.  a  private 
gentleman,  living  at  Feversbam,  in  the  county  of  Kent ;  yet  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  murder,  the  detection  of  it,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders  were  exceedingly  remarkable.  He  was  a  tall  and  comely  person, 
and  married  a  genteel  woman  who  was  young,  welUshaped,  and  every  way 
handsome  ;  who  having  unhappily  contracted  an  imlawful  affection  for  one 
Mosbie,  a  black  swarUiy  fellow,  servant  to  Lord  North,  it  happened  by 
some  means  or  other  that,  they  fell  out,  and  so  continued  at  variance  for 
some  time  ;  but  she  being  desirous  of  a  reconciliation,  and  to  use  her 
former  familiarity  with  him,  sent  him  a  pair  of  silver  dice  by  the  hands 
of  one  Adam  Foule,  living  at  the  Flower»de*Luce,  in  Feversbam,  for  a 
present. 
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This  brought  them  together  agaui,  so  that  Mosbie  lay  often  in  Arden's 
house,  and  in  a  short  time  the  friendship  between  them  was  so  open,  that 
Mr.  Arden  could  not  but  perceive  it ;  iQthough  common  report  says  that 
he  winked  at  it,  for  fear  of  disobliging  her  relations,  from  whom  he  had 
some  great  expectations.  Having  continued  thus  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  woman  doated  more  and  more  upon  Mosbie,  and  began  to  loath  her 
husband  extremely  ;  insomuch  that  she  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
found  out  a  way  to  get  rid  of  him.  There  was  a  painter  at  Feversham, 
who  was  reported  to  be  versed  in  the  art  of  poisoning ;  to  him  she  ap- 
plied herself,  and  asked  him,  '*  Whether  he  had  any  skiU  in  that  or  not?'* 
The  man  seeming  to  own  it,  she  told  him,  **  She  would  have  such  dose 
prepared  as  would  make  a  quick  despatch."  '*  That  I  can  do,'*  said  he  ; 
and  so  he  presently  went  to  work,  gave  it  her,  with  directions  to  put  it 
into  the  bottom  of  a  porringer,  and  so  to  pour  milk  upon  it :  but  the 
woman  forgetting  the  direction,  put  in  the  milk  first,  and  then  the  poison. 
Now  her  husband  designing  that  day  to  take  his  horse  and  ride  to  Can- 
terbury, his  wife  brought  him  his  breakfast,  which  was  usually  milk  and 
butter.  Having  taken  a  spoonful  or  two  of  the  milk,  and  liking  neither 
the  taste  or  colour  of  it,  he  said  "  Mrs.  Alice,  what  sort  of  milk  is  it  you 
gave  me?'*  Upon  which  she  threw  down  the  dish,  and  said,  "I  find 
nothing  can  please  you  :**  upon  which  he  went  away  for  Canterbury,  and 
by  the  way  vomited  extremely,  so  that  he  escaped  for  that  time. 

Arden's  wife  became  afterwards  acquainted  with  one  Green,  of  Fever- 
sham,  a  servant  of  Sir  Anthony  Aucher's ;  from  which  Green,  Arden  had 
crested  a  piece  of  ground,  Ipng  on  the  back  side  of  the  abbey  of  Fever- 
sham  ;  about  which  some  blows  and  many  menacing  expressions  had 
passed  between  them ;  and  therefore  the  woman  knowing  that  Green  hated 
her  husband,  sbe  began  to  concert  with  him  how  to  make  away  with 
Arden.  The  agreement  at  last  was  thus :  that  if  they  could  procure  any 
one  to  murder  her  husband,  he  should  have  ten  pounds  for  his  wicked 
pams.  Now  Green  having  some  business  to  be  transacted  at  London, 
for  his  master  Sir  Anthony,  set  out  for  that  city,  where  his  master  then 
was,  and  having  a  charge  of  money  about  him,  he  desired  one  Bradshaw, 
A  goldsmith  of  Feversham,  and  his  neighbour,  to  go  with  him  as  far  as 
Gravesend,  and  he  would  satisfy  him  for  his  trouble.  When  they  had 
got  as  far  as  Rainham  Down,  they  saw  some  gentlemen  coming ;  Brad- 
shaw discerned  a  man  coming  up  the  hill  from  Rochester,  armed  with  a 
sword  and  buckler,  and  another  with  a  huge  staff  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
thereupon  said  to  Green,  "  It  is  well  that  there  is  some  company  coming 
f^  us,  for  there  is  coming  up  against  us  as  murdering  a  villain  as  any 
in  England ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  other  people,  we  should  scarce  be 
able  to  come  off  without  the  loss  of  our  lives  and  money."  Green,  as  he 
^^etwtads  confessed,  imagining  that  such  a  one  was  fit  for  his  purpose, 
asked  the  other,  "  Which  is  he  ?"— "  That's  he,"  quoth  Bradshaw,  "who 
has  the  sword  and  buckler ;  his  name  is  Black  Will-'* — "  How  do  you 
^now  that  ?*'  said  Green  :  Bradshaw  answered,  "  I  knew  him  at  Boulogne, 
where  he  was  a  soldier  and  I  was  Sir  Richard  Cavendish's  man,  and 
^h^K  he  conunitted  several  robberies  and  horrid  murders,  between  the 
1?as8es  of  that  town  and  France." 

By  this  time  the  company  having  overtaken  them,  they  advanced  all 
together,  and  met  Black  Will  and  his  companion.  Some  of  the  strangers, 
knowing  Black  Will,  asked  him  how  he  did,  whither  he  was  going?  he 

c  2 
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answered  by  his  blood,  for  he  accented  almost  every  word  with  an  oath, 
"  I  know  not,  neither  do  I  care,  I'll  set  up  my  stick,  and  go  as  it  falls." 
— "  Then,**  said  they  to  him,  **  if  you  will  go  back  with  us  to  Gravesend, 
we  will  give  you  a  supper." — "  I  care  not,"  said  he,  **  I'll  go 
along  with  you."  As  they  travelled  on,  Black  Will  claimed  an  ac- 
quaintance -with  Bradshaw,  saying,  **  Friend  Bradshaw,  how  dost  thou 
do  ?"  Bradshaw,  having  no  mind  to  renew  his  acquaintance,  or  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  fellow,  replied,  "Why,  do  you  know 
me  ?" — "  Yes,  that  I  do,"  said  he,  "  did  we  not  serve  together  at 
Boulogne?' — "I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Bradshaw,  "I  had  forgot 
you." 

Then  Green  entered  into  discourse  with  Black  Will,  and  said,  ''  When 
you  have  supped,  come  to  my  quarters,  at  such  a  sign,  and  I  will  give 
you  some  sack  and  some  sugar." — "  I  thank  you,*'  said  he. 
Thither  he  went,  according  to  his  promise,  and  was  well-treated. 
Then  Green  and  he  went  and  talked  together,  aside  from  Bradshaw,  and 
the  former  proposing  to  give  the  other  ten  pounds  to  kill  Mr.  Arden,  he 
answered,  with  a  great  oath,  "  He  would  if  he  could  but  know  him." — 
"  I'll  show  him  to  you  to-morrow,  in  St.  Paul's,"  said  Green.  When 
they  had  done  talking.  Green  bid  him  go  home  to  his  quarters ;  and  then 
sitting  down,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Arden,  wherein,  among  others,  he 
made  use  of  these  expressions  : — "  We  have  got  a  man  for  our  purpose; 
we  may  thank  my  brother  Bradshaw  for  it."  Bradshaw  knowing 
nothing  of  the  matter,  took  the  letter,  and  went  the  next  morning  and 
delivered  it  to  Mrs.  Arden,  while  Green  and  Black  Will  bent  their  course 
to  London. 

Green,  at  the  time  appointed,  shewed  Black  Will  Mr.  Arden,  walking 
in  St.  Paul's  ;  upon  which  Black  Will  asked  him,  "  Who  is  he  that 
follows  him  ?'* — "  Marry,"  said  Green,  "  one  of  his  men." — "  By  my 
blood,"  quoth  Will,  *'  I'U  kill  them  both."—"  Nay,"  said  Green,  **  do 
not  do  that,  for  he  is  in  the  secret." — "  I  care  not  for  that,  I  will 
kill  them  both,"  replied  he.  "  By  no  means,"  said  Green.  Then 
Black  Will  proposed  to  murder  Mr.  Arden  in  Paul's  Churcb-yard,  but 
there  were  so  many  gentlemen  with  him,  that  he  could  not  effect  it. 
Green  imparted  the  whole  discourse  to  Arden's  man,  whose  name  was 
Michael,  and  who  ever  after  was  afraid  lest  Black  Will  should  kill  him. 
The  reason  why  Michael  conspired  with  the  rest  against  his  master  was, 
because  he  should  marry  a  kinswoman  of  Mosbie's. 

Mr.  Arden  taking  up  his  lodgings  in  a  certain  parsonage-house  which 
he  had  in  London,  Michael  and  Green  agreed  that  Black  WOl  should  go 
thither  in  the  night-time,  where  he  should  find  the  doors  left  open  for  him 
to  go  in  and  murder  Mr.  Arden.  Michael  having  put  his  master  to  hed, 
left  the  doors  open  according  to  agreement,  though  Mr.  Arden,  after  he 
was  in  bed,  asked  him  if  he  had  made  them  all  fost,  to  which  he  answered, 
"  Yes."  But  afterwards  growing  afraid  when  he  had  got  to  bed,  lest 
Black  Will  should  kill  him  as  well  as  his  master,  he  rose,  shut  the  doors, 
and  bolted  them  very  fast ;  insomuch,  that  when  Black  Will  came  thither, 
and  could  find  no  entrance,  he  returned  in  great  fury,  that  he  should  be  so 
disappointed,  and  in  that  mood  he  went  next  day  to  Green,  swearing 
and  staring  like  a  madman,  and  with  many  oaths  and  execrations 
threatened  to  kill  Arden's  man  first,  wherever  he  met  him.  "  Nay,"  said 
Green,  "  Pray  forbear  that,  let  me  first  know  the  reason  why  the  doors 
were  shut." 
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Green  having  found  out  Arden's  man,  and  expostulated  the  matter  with 
him  about  his  not  leaving  the  doors  open,  according  to  his  promise^ 
Michael,  who  had  framed  his  answer  before,  said, "  Marry,  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason ;  my  master  last  night  did  that  which  I  never  found  him  to- 
do  before ;  for,  after  I  was  in  bed,  he  got  up  himself  and  shut  the  doors, 
and  chid  me  severely  in  the  morning  for  my  carelessness  in  leaving  them 
open.*'  This  pacified  Grreen  and  Black  Will.  Now  Arden  having  done- 
his  business  in  London,  and  being  ready  to  return  home,  his  man  went 
to  Green  and  informed  him  his  master  would  go  down  that  night :  Upon- 
this  they  agreed,  that  Black  Will  should  kii]  him  on  Rainham-down. 
When  Mr.  Arden  had  got  to  Rochester,  his  man  growing  ^prehensive  that 
Black  Will  would  murder  him  as  well  as  his  master,  he  pricked  his  horse- 
on  purpose,  and  made  him  go  lame,  so  that  he  might  protract  the  time 
and  stay  behind.  His  master  observing  the  lameness  of  his  horse,  and 
asking  him  the  reason  of  it,  Michael  said  "  He  did  not  know." — "  Well,"^ 
quoth  his  master,  **  when  we  come  at  the  smith's  forge,  which  is  between 
Rochester  and  the  foot  of  the  hill  over  against  Chatham,  let  him  take 
off  his  shoe  and  search,  and  then  come  after  me."  So  that  his  master 
rode  on ;  but  before  he  came  to  the  place  where  Black  Will  lay  in  wait 
for  him,  he  was  overtaken  by  several  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  so 
that  the  assassin  failed  here  also  to  accomplish  his  bloody  design. 

After  Mr.  Arden  had  got  home,  he  sent  his  man  to  the  Isle  of  Shep- 
pey,  to  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  then  lord-warden  of  the  Cinque-ports,  about 
some  business,  by  whom  Sir  Thomas  sent  a  letter  beck  to  his  master  ;• 
hut  when  he  came  home,  his  good  mistress  took  and  concealed  the  letter^ 
and  ordered  the  fellow  to  tell  his  master  that  he  had  brought  a  letter  for 
him  from  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  but  that  he  had  unfortunately  lost  it,  and 
added,  withal,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  his  best  way  to  go  in  the 
morning  himself  to  Sir  Thomas's,  because  he  knew  nothing  of  the  con- 
tents of  it.  Having  resolved  to  do  so,  he  ordered  his  man  to  be  up 
betimes  in  the  morning.  In  the  meanwhile  Black  Will,  and  one  George 
Shakebag,  his  companion,  were,  by  Green's  appointment,  concealed  in  & 
storehouse  of  Sir  Anthony  Auchers,  at  Preston,  to  which  place  Mrs.  Arden 
vent  to  see  him,  who  brought  and  sent  him  victuals  and  drink  several 
times.  He  was  charged  very  strictly  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  to- 
'^ylay  Mr.  Arden  in  a  broom-close,  between  Feversham  and  the  Ferry, 
uid  there  to  murder  him.  Now  Black  Will  was  up  in  the  morning  be- 
time,  but,  missing  his  way,  he  tarried  in  a  wrong  place. 

Arden  and  his  man,  early  in  the  morning,  riding  towards  Shorland, 
where  Sir  Thomas  Cheney  lay,  when  they  were  come  near  the  broom- 
dose,  Michael,  who  was  ever  afraid  that  Black  Will  would  murder  him 
with  his  master,  pretended  he  had  lost  his  money-purse.  "  Why,"  said 
his  master,  "  thou  foolish  fellow,  couldst  thou  take  no  more  care  of  thy 
purse  ?  How  much  was  there  in  it  ?"  "  Three  pounds,"  said  he.  "  Go 
back,  you  fool,"  quoth  his  master,  "  and  look  for  it ;  it  is  so  early  that 
there  is  nobody  yet  stirring,  thou  mayst  be  sure  to  find  it,  and  so  make 
haste  and  oyertake  me  at  the  Ferry.  But  Arden  nevertheless  escaped 
this  time,  by  reason  of  the  mistake  of  Black  Will,  who  thought  he  was 
sore  of  him  in  his  return  home :  but  whether  some  of  the  lord-warden's 
■ervants  attended  him  back  to  Feversham,  or  that  he  considered  it  was 
too  late  for  him  to  go  through  the  broom-close,  and  so  took  another  way, 
Black  Will  once  more  failed  to  execute  his  designs. 
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St.  Valentine's  day  being  near,  the  gang  thought  it  a  proper 
time  to  perpetrate  their  devices ;  Mosbie  intended  to  pick  some 
quarrel  or  other  with  Arden  at  the  £dr,  and  so  fight  with  him,  saying,  he 
could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  murder  a  gentleman  in  such  a  manner  as 
his  wife  would  have  it :  though  they  had  made  mutual  promises  to  each 
other,  and  had  thereupon  received  the  sacrament  at  London  openly  toge- 
ther. But  this  project  of  quarrelling  with  Mr.  Arden  would  not  do,  for 
though  he  had  been  often  before  and  was  then  also  highly  provoked  by 
Mosbie,  he  would  not  fight.  Mosbie  had  a  sister,  who  lived  in  a  tene- 
ment of  Arden's  near  his  house  in  Feversham,  so  that  Black  Will,  on  the 
eve  of  the  fair,  was  sent  for  to  come  thitbi^^  Green  was  the  man  that 
brought  him,  and  met  Mrs.  Arden  accompanied  with  Michael  her  man  and 
one  of  her  maids;  there  were  also  present  Mosbie  and  George  Shakebag, 
and  here  the  plot  was  laid  to  murder  Arden*^  in  the  manner  they  afterwards 
did. 

Mosbie,  indeed,  at  first,  would  not  consent  to  so  base  and  cowardly  an 
act,  but  flung  away  in  a  fury,  and  went  up  Abbey-street  towards  the 
Flower-de^Luce,  the  house  of  Adam  Fowle,  whither  he  often  resorted ; 
but  before  he  got  thither,  lie  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger  sent  after  him 
by  Mrs.  Arden,  importuning  him,  by  all  means,  to  return,  which  he  did 
accordingly  :  and  then  she  fell  down  upon  her  knees  before  him,  and 
pressed  him  to  go  through  with  the  business  if  he  had  any  manner  of  love 
for  her,  and,  as  she  had  several  times  told  him,  he  might  be  assured  there 
was  nobody  that  would  be  concerned  at  his  death,  or  make  any  search 
after  them  that  dispatched  him. 

The  importunity  of  the  woman  at  length  prevailing,  he  was  brought 
to  a  compliance  with  the  project,  and  thereupon  Black  Will  was 
conveyed  into  Mr.  Arden's  house,  and  hid  in  a  closet  at  the  end  of  the 
parlour,  before  which  they  had  sent  all  the  servants  out  upon  some  pre- 
tence or  other,  except  those  who  were  privy  and  consenting  to  the 
villainous  design.  Mosbie  went  and  stood  at  the  door  in  a  silk  night- 
gown tied  about  him,  between  the  hours  of  six  and  seven  at  night ;  soon 
after  which  Arden,  who  had  been  at  a  neighbour's  house  called  Dump- 
king,  and  had  cleared  some  accounts  that  were  between  tbem,  went 
home,  and  finding  Mosbie  at  the  door,  asked  him  '*  If  it  was  not  supper- 
time  ?" — "  I  think  not,"  said  he  ;  "I  believe  it  is  not  yet  ready." — 
"  Then,"  quoth  Mr.  Arden,  '*  let  us  in  the  meantime  go  and  play  a  game 
at  tables,"  and  so  going  directly  into  the  parlour  through  the  hall,  where 
his  wife  was  walking,  Mr.  l\j:den  said  to  her,  "  How  now,  Mrs*  Alice  ?" 
but  she  made  him  little  or  no  answer.  In  the  meantime  the  wicket-door 
of  the  entry  was  chained  by  somebody,  and  when  they  had  got  into  the 
parlour,  Mosbie  sat  down  on  the  bench,  facing  the  closet  wherein  Black 
Will  was  hid ;  Michael,  Arden's  man,  stood  behind  his  master,  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand,  to  shadow  Black  Will,  that  his  master  might  by  no 
means  perceive  him  come  out  of  the  closet.  In  their  play,  Mosbie  said 
(and  that  was  the  signal  for  Black  Will  to  come  out)»  "  Now,  sir,  I  can 
take  you,  if  I  please." — **  Take  me  !"  said  Arden  ;  "  which  way  ?" 
With  that  Black  Will  rushed  out  of  the  closet,  and  threw  a  towel  about 
his  neck,  to  stop  his  breath  and  strangle  him ;  then  Mosbie,  having  a 
pressing-iron,  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  at  his  girdle,  struck  him  so  on 
the  head  with  it  that  he  knocked  him  down,  upon  which  he  gave  a  loud 
groan,  which  made  them  believe  he  was  killed. 
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From  the  parlour  they  carried  him  into  the  counting-house,  where,  as 

wey  were  about  to  lay  him  down,  the  pangs  of  death  came  upon  him  ; 

and  groaning  in  a  most  grievous  manner,  he  extended  himself,  and  Black 

Will  giving  him  a  terrible  gash  in  the  face,  slew  him  outright ;  then  he 

laid  him  along,  took  his  money  out  of  his  pocket,  and  the  rings  off  his 

fingers,  and,  coming  out  of  the  counting-house,  said,  **  The  business  is 

over:  give  me  my  money."     Upon  which  Mrs.  Arden  gave  him  ten 

pounds,  and  then  he  went  to  Green's,  borrowed  a  horse  of  him,  and  rode 

away. 

After  Black  Will  was  gone,  Mrs.  Arden  went  into  the  counting-house, 

and  with  a  knife  stuck  the  corpse  seven  or  eight  times  in  the  breast ;  then 

they  cleaned  the  parlour,  wiped  away  the  blood  with  a  cloth,  and  strewed 

the  rushes  which  had  been  disordered  during  the  struggle.  The  cloth  and  the 

bloody  knife  whergj^th  she  had  wounded  her  husband  they  threw  into  a 

tub  by  the  well's  side,  where  they  were  afterwards  both  found.     This 

done,  she  sent  for  two  Londoners  then  at  Feversham  to  come  to  supper, 

to  which  they  had  been  invited  before  the  horrid  murder  was  committed. 

They  were  grocers  by  trade,  and  their  names  were  Prune  and  Cole. 

When  they  came,  she  said,  "  I  wonder  where  Mr.  Arden  is !     He  will  not 

stay  long.     Come,  let  us  sit  down, — ^he  will  be  quickly  with  us."     Then 

Mosbie's  sister  was  sent  for,  and  sat  down  yfith  them,  and  they  were  all 

very  merry. 

_  When  supper  was  over,  Mrs.  Arden  made  her  daughter  play  on  the 
virginals,  and  they  danced,  and  she  amongst  them,  frequently  saying,  "  I 
wonder  Mr.  Arden  stays  so  long  ;  come,  let  us  sit  down, — ^he  will  surely 
soon  be  with  us.     Let  us  play  a  game  at  tables."     But  the  Londoners 
said,  '*  They  must  go  to  their  lodgings,  or  else  they  should  be  locked 
out,"  and  so  took  their  leave  of  the  company,  and  departed.     As  soon  as 
they  were  gone,  the  servants,  who  were  not  privy  to  the  murder,  were 
sent  into  the  town,  some  to  look  for  their  master,  and  others  upon  other 
errands ;  then  Michael,  a  maid,  Mosbie's  sister,  and  one  of  Mrs.  Arden's 
own  daughters,  took  the  dead  body,  and  carried  it  out  into  a  field  adjoin- 
ing to  the  churchyard,  and  to  his  own  garden-wall,  through  which  he 
went  to  church.    In  the  meantime  it  began  to  snow,  and  when  they  came 
to  the  garden-door  they  had  forgot  the  key,  so  that  one  of  them  was 
sent  to  fetch  it.     It  was  brought  at  last,  and  the  door  being  unlocked, 
they  conveyed  the  corpse  into  the  field,  about  ten  paces  from  the  door  of 
that  garden,  and  laid  it  down  on  its  back,  in  its  night-gown  and  slippers, 
between  one  of  which  and  the  foot  stuck  a  long  rush  or  two. 

Having  by  this  management  effectually  secured  themselves,  as  they 
imagined,  from  all  manner  of  discovery,  they  returned  the  same  wayjnto 
the  house ;  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  servants  which  had  been  sent 
into  the  town  being  come  back,  it  was  by  this  time  grown  very  late ; 
however,  the  woman  sent  her  people  out  again  in  search  for  their  master, 
directing  them  to  go  to  such  places  where  he  mostly  frequented,  but  they 
could  hear  no  manner  of  tidings  of  him  ;  then  she  began  to  exclaim,  and 
wept  like  a  crocodile.  This  brought  some  of  the  neighbours  in,  who  found 
her  very  sorrowful,  and  lamenting  her  case,  that  she  could  not  find  out 
what  was  become  of  her  husband.  At  last,  the  mayor  of  the  town  and 
others  went  upon  search  for  him.  Here  we  are  to  observe  that  the  fair 
was  wont  to  be  kept  partly  in  the  town,  and  partly  in  the  abbey,  but 
Arden  procured  it  to  be  wholly  kept  in  the  abbey-ground,  of  which  he 
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had  made  a  purchase,  and,  hy  this  means,  heing  like  to  have  all  the 
henefit  of  it,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  town  and  inhahitants,  he  was  hitterly 
cursed  for  it«  After  they  had  searched  other  places  up  and  down,  they 
came  at  length  to  the  ground  where  the  dead  body  was  laid,  where  Prune, 
the  London  grocer  above-mentioned,  happening  to  spy  it  first,  called  to 
the  rest  of  the  company,  who,  narrowly  viewing  the  same,  found  it  to 
be  the  corpse  of  Arden,  and  how  it  was  wounded.  They  found  rushes 
sticking  in  his  slippers,  and  found  some  footsteps  of  people  is  the  snow, 
between  the  place  where  he  lay  and  the  garden  door. 

This  causing  suspicion,  the  mayor  ordered  everybody  to  stand  still,  and 
then  appointed  some  of  the  company  to  go  about  to  the  other  side  of  the 
house  and  get  in  that  way,  and  so  through  into  the  garden  towards  the 
place,  where,  finding  the  prints  of  people's  feet  all  aloni?  before  them  in 
the  snow,  it  appeared  very  plain  that  he  was  conveyed  that  way,  through 
the  garden  into  the  place  where  they  had  laid  him, 

The  mayor  and  the  company  hereupon  went  into  the  house,  and  being 
no  strangers  to  the  ill-conduct  of  Mrs*  Arden,  they  very  strictly  ex- 
amined her  about  her  husband's  murder.  She  defied  them,  and  said,  "  I 
would  have  you  to  know  I  am  no  such  woman."  But  they  having  found 
some  of  his  hair  and  blood  near  the  house,  in  the  way  he  was  carried  out, 
as  also  the  bloody  knife  she  had  thrust  into  his  body,  and  the  cloth  where- 
with the  murderers  had  wiped  off  the  blood  spilt  in  the  parlour,  these 
things  were  urged  so  home  that  she  confessed  the  murder,  and,  upon  be- 
holding her  husband's  blood,  cried  out,  '*  Oh !  the  blood  of  Ood  help 
me,  for  this  blood  have  I  shed. "  She  then  discovered  her  guilty  as- 
sociates. 

Mrs.  Arden,  her  daughter,  Michael,  and  the  maid,  were  seized  and  sent 
to  prison ;  then  the  mayor,  and  the  rest  that  attended  him,  went  to  the 
Flower-de-Luce,  where  they  found  Mosbie  in  bed.  They  soon  discovered 
some  of  the  murdered  person's  blood  upon  his  stockings  and  purse,  and 
when  he  asked  them  what  they  meant  by  coming  in  that  manner,  they 
said,  "  You  may  easily  see  the  reason  ;"  and,  shewing  him  the  blood  on 
his  purse  and  hose,  "  these  are  our  evidences."  He  Qiereupon  confessed 
the  fact,  and  was  committed  to  prison,  as  well  as  the  rest,  except 
Green,  Black  Will,  and  the  painter,  which  last  was  never  heard  of 
again. 

Some  time  after,  in  1551,  the  assizes  were  held  at  Feversham,  where 
all  the  prisoners  were  arraigned  and  condemned.  There  are  no  psrts 
extant  that  we  can  possibly  meet  with  of  the  formality  of  their  trials ; 
the  confession  they  had  made  of  the  cruel  fact  could  not  admit  much  of 
it;  only  there  was  one  unhappy  circumstance  which  attended  it,  that  an 
innocent  man  should  suffer  with  the  guilty ;  for  Mrs.  Arden  accused 
Bradshaw,  upon  the  account  of  the  letter  sent  by  Green  from  Gravesend 
about  Black  Will,  as  before  related.  All  the  business  was,  that  by  the 
description  Bradshaw  gave  of  Black  Will's  qualities,  he  judged  him  to  be 
a  proper  instrument  for  the  perpetration  of  the  intended  murder,  to  which, 
as  Green  some  years  after,  at  his  death,  declared  he  was  no  way  privy. 
Nevertheless,  the  man,  upon  Mrs.  Arden's  accusation,  was  presently  taken 
up  and  indicted  as  a  procurer  of  Black  Will  to  murder  Mr.  Arden.  The 
man  made  all  the  defence  he  could  for  his  life,  and,  desiring  to  see  the 
condemned  persons,  he  asked  if.  they  knew  him,  or  ever  had  any  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  they  all  said  no.     Then  the  letter  was  produced  and 
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renL  Here  tlie  piisoner  told  the  court  the  very  truth  of  the  matter,  and 
upon  what  occasion  he  had  told  Green  what  he  said  of  Black  Will,  hut  it 
aTsiled  him  nothing ;  condemned  he  was,  and  suffered  death  for  a  murder 
he  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of,  and  which  he  denied  to  the  last. 

As  for  the  real  criminals,  they  were  executed  in  several  places ;  for 
Michael,  Mr.  Arden*s  man,  was  hanged  in  chains  at  Feversham,  and 
one  of  the  maid-servants  was  humed  there  (her  crime  heing  petty 
treason,  then  punishahle  hy  fire  in  a  woman).  She  most  hitterly 
lamented  her  condition,  and  loudly  exclaiming  iigainst  her  mistresSi 
who  bad  brought  her  to  that  deplorable  end,  for  which  she  would  never 
£oigiTe  her.  Mosbie  and  his  sister  were  hanged  in  Smithfield,  at  Lon- 
don. As  for  Mrs.  Arden,  the  founder  of  all  the  mischief,  she,  also,  as 
a  petty  traitress,  was  burnt  at  Canterbury.  Green  returned  some 
years  afler,  was  apprehended,  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged  in  chains, 
in  the  highway  between  Ospringe  and  Boughton,  over  against  Fever- 
sham  ;  but,  before  his  death,  he  proclaimed  the  innocence  of  Bradshaw, 
though  it  was  then  too  late.  Black  Will  was  burnt  on  a  scaffold,  at 
Flnahingy  in  Zeeland.  Adam  Foule,  who  lived  at  the  Flower-de-Luce, 
in  Feversham,  was  brought  into  trouble  about  this  unhappy  affair; 
he  was  carried  up  to  London  with  his  legs  tied  under  the  horse, 
and  committed  to  the  Marshalsea.  The  chief  ground  for  this  was 
Mosbie's  saying  that  had  it  not  been  for  Adam  Foule,  he  had  not  been 
brought  into  that  trouble,  meaning  the  silver  dice  he  had  brought  for 
a  token  from  Mrs.  Arden  to  him  ;  but  when  the  matter  was  thoroughly 
searched  into,  and  that  Mosbie  cleared  him  of  any  manner  of  privacy 
to  the  murder,  he  was  at  length  discharged. 
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The  Eagles  of  the  Bairds. 

At  one  period,  there  was  a  pair  of  eagles  that  regularly  nestled  and 
brought  forth  their  young  in  the  rocks  of  Pennan ;  but,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  when  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  purchased  the  estate 
from  the  Bairds,  the  former  proprietors,  the  eagles  disappeared,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prophecy,  by  Thomas  the  Rymer,  "  That  there  should  be  an 
eagle  in  the  crags,  while  there  was  a  Baird  in  Auchmedden."  But  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance,  and  what  certainly  appears  incredible 
is,  that  when  the  Lord  Haddo,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
married  Miss  Christian  Baird,  of  Newbyth,  the  eagles  returned  to  the 
rocks,  and  remained  until  the  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Hon. 
William  Gordon,  when  they  again  fled,  and  have  not  since  been  seen  in 
the  country.  These  acts,  marvellous  as  they  may  appear,  are  attested 
by  a  cloud  of  living  witnesses.  The  present  representative  of  the  Bairds 
of  Auchmedden,  is  Francis  Gabden  Fbaseb,  Esq.,  of  Findrack,  co. 
Aberdeen. 

The  First  Viscount  Bolinobroke. 

The  refined  judgment  of  Chesterfield  supports  us  in  the  assertion, 
that  among  all  the  writers  whose  grace,  eloquence,  or  talents  entitle 
them  to  a  place  among  the  British  classics,  there  is  no  one  superior  to 
Henry,  the  first  and  celebrated  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  And  j'et  his 
works  lie  almost  always  unopened  on  the  shelf,  when  whole  rows  of  rival 
but  very  inferior  productions  are  greedily  perused. 

Though  much  of  what  he  wrote  derived  the  greater  part  of  its  interest 
from  the  political  struggles  of  the  day,  yet  much  more  was  in  a  style  and 
referred  to  subjects  quite  as  well  fitted  to  entertain  the  present  genera- 
tion of  readers  as  those  of  the  last  century.  But  Bolingbroke  has  un- 
fortunately justly  earned  the  character  of  a  free-thinker,  and  hence,  pro- 
bably, arises  the  want  of  popularity  he  suffers  from  at  present. 

His  Will,  however,  which  appeared  in  several  ephemeral  publications 
at  the  period  of  his  death,  proves  that  he  was  not  devoid  o{  all  religion, 
which  could  indeed  hardly  be  believed  of  one  partially  educated  by  the 
pious  and  learned  Bishop  Patrick.  It  is  a  curious  document,  and  worthy 
of  a  reprint,  not  only  for  that  reason,  but  as  shewing  the  small  amount 
of  property  left  at  the  death-bed  disposal  of  a  nobleman,  who,  both  firom 
father  and  mother  had  inherited  fine  estates,  had  been  a  most  powerful 
minister  under  one  dynasty,  an  attainted  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
family  his  former  mistress  had  helped  to  dethrone,  and  finally,  when 
returned  to  England  only  half  pardoned,  had  firom  his  talents  sufiScient 
infiuence  to  hunt  the  powerful  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  ofilce. 

^^  In  the  name  of  God,  whom  I  adore,  to  whom  I  offer  up  perpetual  thanks- 
giving, and  to  the  order  of  whose  providence  I  am  cheerfully  resigned  ;  this  is 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Henry  St.  John,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  by  her  grace  and  favour  Viscount  Bolingbroke :  after  more  than  thirty  years 
proscription,  and  afler  the  numerous  losses  I  have  sustained  by  unexpected 
events  m  the  cour-ie  of  it,  by  the  injustice  and  treachery  'of  persons  nearest  to 
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me,  the  Diligence  of  friends,  and  by  the  infidelity  of  servants  :  as  my  fortune 
0  so  reduced  at  this  time,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  such  disposi- 
tion, and  to  give  such  ample  legacies  as  I  always  intended,  I  am  content 
therefore  to  give  as  follows. 

He  then  bequeaths  £100  each  to  William  Chetwynd  Esq.,  of  Stafford, 
asd  Joseph  Taylor  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  his  Executors. 

The  diamond  ring  on  his  finger  to  the  Marquis  de  Matignon. 

The  interest  of  £400  to  his  Valet  de  Chambre  and  his  wife  during 
their  lives,  and,  after  their  decease,  the  principal  to  their  son,  Jean 
Arboneau. 

£100  each  to  his  servants,  Marianne  Tribon  and  Rem!  Charnet, 

One  year's  wages  to  every  other  servant. 

His  manuscripts  and  books  to  David  Mallet,  of  Putney,  Esq. 

And  the  residue  of  his  disposable  property  to  his  Executors. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  though  he  uses  his  forfeited  title  of  Boling- 
broke,  he  takes  especial  care  to  point  out  that  he  only  enjoyed  it  during 
the  reign  of  Anne.  It  was,  however,  freed  from  attainder  after  his 
death  ;  a  f&vour  which,  under  the  circumstances,  might  surely  have  been 
granted  during  the  lifetime  of  him,  whose  talents  had  won  it. 

A  Eefubucan  Feeeaoe. 

Fbom  the  strangeness  of  the  times,  amid  whose  passing  changes  we 
live,  we  are  likely,  soon,  to  become  cool  and  scientific  studiers  of  the 
rationale  of  revolutions.  The  veneration  with  which  we  remember  in  our 
childhood's  days  looking  upon  that  mysterious  portent,  a  comet,  has 
been  forced  to  yield  its  place  to  vulgar  curiosity  and  a  piece  of  smoked 
glass,  since  the  newspapers  have  made  the  wanderings  and  whereabouts 
of  **  the  last  new  comet"  so  very  public,  though  after  all  the  fiighty  star 
is  usually  but  invisible.  "  Our  own  correspondent"  has  made  revolu- 
tions and  counter-revolutions,  bombardments,  and  barricades,  provisional 
governments,  and  happy  restorations,  quite  as  completely  matters  of  course. 
And  yet,  with  so  many  political  struggles  to  watch,  pregnant  all  of  them 
with  the  results  of  earnest  zeal  and  narrow  minded  fanaticism,  the  states- 
men of  the  European  continent  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  discovered 
where  lies  that  liberty  they  appear  to  seek,  but  which  in  truth  will  ever 
avoid  the  anarchical  tyranny  of  a  mob  as  assiduously  as  the  iron  rule  of 
an  arbitrary  monarch. 

Among  the  many  fatal  mistakes  made  by  those  who  lead  the  movement 
party,  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  none  is  more  universal,  none  more 
injurious  than  to  imagine  that  an  hereditary  aristocracy  is  necessarily 
hostile  to  free  institutions.  In  a  limited  monarchy  like  that  under  which 
it  is  our  good  fortune  to  live,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  nobles  will, 
generally,  side  with  the  crown.  But  this  is  owing  to  the  crown  being  in 
reality,  the  least  powerful  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature :  whilst 
the  attempts  made  by  all  Europe  to  imitate  our  constitution  at  many 
periods  within  the  last  half-century,  afford  proof  sufficient  that  it  is 
found  the  best  security  for  true  freedom.  But  in  England  too,  the 
peerage  has  occasionally  shewn  that  it  can  act  independently  of  the 
crown,  when  the  liberties  of  the  country  are  in  danger  ;  thus  following 
the  example  of  the  patricians  of  Rome,  the  princes  of  Israel,  and  the 
nobles  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Holland,  all  of  whom,  in  critical  times, 
supplied  the  champions  that  defended  national  rights. 
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The  noble  disinterestedness  with  which  the  great  Barons  who  wrung 
Magna  Charta  from  John,  stepped  forth  in  advance  of  their  age,  to  se- 
cure, for  their  feudal  subjects,  the  same  safeguard  against  them,  which 
they  themselves  claimed  against  the  crown,  is  matter  of  universal  noto- 
riety. It  was  the  peers  who  achieved  the  revolution  of  1688  :  and  even 
then,  the  arrangements  made  were  too  favourable  to  the  sovereign  in  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  Upper  House,  as  we  find  among  those  valuable  state 
documents,  the  Protests  of  the  Lords,  one  signed  on  the  23rd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1689,  strongly  objecting  to  permitting  him  to  pardon  any  person 
impeached  by  the  Commons,  without  consent  of  both  houses  :  to  which 
are  appended  the  names  of  Macclesfield,  Ossulston,  Bolton,  Delawarr, 
Comwallis«  Bath,  Lovelace,  Montagu,  Herbert,  Stamford,  Granville, 
and  Crewe. 

It  is  worth  while  to  reprint  the  names  attached  to  another  protest, 
that  of  the  24th  of  January,  1641,  against  rejecting  the  addition  made 
by  the  Commons  to  their  address  to  the  crown,  in  which  they  required 
the  Tower,  the  several  forts  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  militia, 
then  the  only  standing  army,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners 
nominated  by  Parliament. 

To  this  we  find  appended  the  signatures  of  the  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain, the  Earls  of  Warwick,  Pembroke,  Holland,  Stamford,  Bedford, 
Leicester,  Clare,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Peterborough,  Bolingbroke,  Thanet, 
Nottingham ;  the  Viscounts  Saye  and  Sele  and  Comway,  the  Lords 
North,  Wharton,  St.  John,  Spenser,  Newenham,  Willoughby  de  Parharo, 
Paget,  Kimbolton,  Brooke,  Roberts,  Bruce,  Dacre,  Howard  of  Escrick, 
Grey  de  Wark,  Chandos,  and  Hunsdon. 

The  civil  war  which  this  protest  significantly  pointed  to,  soon  fol- 
lowed :  and  at  the  head  of  that  army,  which  in  the  name  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  dared  to  face  its  sovereign,  we  find  the  Earls  of  Man- 
chester, Essex,  and  Stamford,  the  Lords  Saye  and  Sele,  and  Fairfax ;  whilst 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  Lord  High  Admiral,  with  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  as  his  lieutenant.  The  Earls  of  Denbigh,  Mulgrave,  Pem- 
broke, Salisbury,  and  some  others  of  the  nobility  were  among  the  thirty- 
eight  Councillors  of  State  named  after  the  death  of  Charles,  and  when 
Cromwell  had  secured  the  sovereign  power,  several  of  the  old  peerage 
had  seats  in  that  House  of  Lords,  which  even  he  deemed  a  necessary 
portion  of  any  English  government,  and  which  was  therefore  summoned 
to  meet  on  the  20th  of  January,  1657.  But  the  unseemly  alliance  of 
ancient  nobles  with  the  well  bom  kinsmen  and  ignoble  instruments  of 
the  Protector  in  one  house,  was  naturally  highly  unpopular  n^ith  the 
nation,  to  every  party  in  which  some  section  of  the  new  chamber  was 
odious  or  contemptible  ;  and  the  experiment  resulted  in  a  total  failure. 

The  following  list  of  those  thus  summoned  by  Cromwell,  gives  some 
of  the  members  a  rank  to  which  they  had  no  claim  but  his  creation  ;  and 
all  of  them  were  intended,  in  addition,  to  be  styled  Lords : 

Lord  Richard  Cromwell. 

Lord  Henry  Cromwell,  Deputy  of  Ireland. 

John  Lil^^^  "^^  }  ^''^^''  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Henry  Laurence,  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Charles  Fleetwood,  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Army. 
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Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Edmond,  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

Edward,  Earl  of  Manchester. 

Davidy  Earl  of  Cassilis. 

William,  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele. 

Thomasy  Lord  Fauconberg. 

Charles,  Viscount  Howard. 

Philip,  Viscount  Lisle. 

Sir  Gilbert  Pickering. 

George,  Lord  Evers. 

Philip,  Lord  Wharton.  *• 

Roger,  Lord  Broghill. 

William  Pierrepoint,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Claypole,  Bart. 

Sir  Bulstrode  Whitlock,  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

John  Desborow,  General  of  the  Fleet. 

Edward  Montagu,  General  and  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 

QeoTge  Monk,  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland. 

John  Glyn,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Upper  Bench. 

William  Lenthal,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Oliver  St  John,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

William  Steel,  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Bart. 

William  Sydenham,  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Phillip  Skippon,  Esq. 

Walter  Strickland,  Esq. 

Francis  Rous,  Esq. 

Philip  Jones,  Esq. 

John  Fiennes,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Hobart,  Bart. 

Sir  Gilbert  Grerard,  Bart. 

Sir  Arthur  Haselrigg,  Bart. 

Sir  Francis  Russell,  Bart. 

Sir  William  Strickland,  Knt.  and  Bart. 

Sir  Richard  Onslow,  Knt. 

Edward  Whalley,  Commissary-General  of  the  Horse. 

Alexander  Popham,  Esq. 

John  Carew,  Esq. 

Sir  William  Lockhart,  Knt. 

Richard  Hampden,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Honywood,  Knt. 

Sir  William  Roberts,  Knt. 

Archibald  Johnstone,  of  Wareston. 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Esq. 

Sir  Christopher  Parke,  Knt. 

Sir  Robert  Tichbome,  Knt. 

John  Jones,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Pride,  Knt. 

Sir  John  Baikst^d,  Knt.,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 

Sir  George  Fleetwood,  Knt. 

Sir  Matthew  Tomlinson,  Knt. 

Sir  John  Hewson,  Knt. 
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Edmund  Thomas,  Esq. 
James  Berry,  Esq. 
.  William  Goffe,  Esq. 
Thomas  Cooper,  Esq.,  and 
The  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Dunch,  of  East  Wittenham. 

Magna  Gharta  conferred  upon  Ireland. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  great  guarantee  of  British  freedom 
was  extended  in  its  complete  amplitude  to  the  sister  kingdom.  The  iron 
rule  under  which  the  blood-stained  fields  of  Erin  groaned  for  many  sub- 
sequent reigns,  proves  that  the  grant  was  meant  to  be  more  apparent 
than  real.  But  when  John  had  expired,  and  the  young  and  weakly 
Henry  was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  the  wise  and  valiant  Earl 
Mareschal  of  England,  this  nobleman,  as  a  further  help  towards  securing 
the  trembling  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  ward  and  sovereign,  despatched 
a  letter  to  Ireland,  in  which  realm  his  own  great  possessions  gave  him  an 
interest,  which  will  be  found  in  Rymer's  "Foedera,"  vol  i.,  and  of  which 
the  following  is  Mr.  Thompson's  translation-— (Essay  on  Magna  Charts, 
p.  116)— 

''  The  King's  letter  concerning  the  Charter  of  Liberties  lately  transmitted  to 
the  provinces  of  Ireland. 

"  The  King  to  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Barons,  Knights, 
and  to  all  his  faithful  subjects  who  are  settled  throughout  Ireland— Greeting : 

"Commending  your  faith  in  the  Lord,  which  ye  have  always  shewn  unto  the 
lord  our  father,  and  are  at  this  day  exhibiting  unto  us  and  ours,  we  will  give, 
in  token  of  your  fidelity,  so  manifest  and  so  famous,  to  our  kingdom  of  Irdand 
the  liberties  of  our  kingdom  of  England,  granted  by  our  father  and  ourself  out 
of  our  grace,  that  you  and  your  heurs  may  perpetuallv  rejoice :  which  liberties, 
distinctly  reduced  to  writing,  by  the  common  council  of  all  our  realm,  we  send 
to  you  our  faithful  subjects,  signed  with  the  seal  of  our  Lord  Gualo,  Legate  of 
the  Apostolic  See,  and  of  our  uiithful  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
guardum  of  us  and  of  our  kingdom. 

"  Because  we  have  not  as  yet  any  seal,  this  process  is  to  be  sealed  at  the 
same  time  by  the  private  seals  of  the  chiefs  of  the  council. 

"  Witnessed  at  Gloucester  the  sixth  day  of  February."  [a.d.  1217,  John 
having  expired  on  the  19th  of  the  previous  October.] 

VERSES 

WRITTBH  UNBBB  THB  HATCHMBNT  OF  THE  BOM.  PEBEGBINB  POULBTT,  TOUTiGEK 
SON  OF  THE  FIB8T  BABL  POULBTT,  AND  HEIB-PRBSUMPTIVE  TO  THB  SECOND. 

OB.  1752. 

In  death's  dark  field  three  glittering  swords  appear, 
Whilst  one  an  arm  does  brandish  high  in  air ; 
To  keep  thy  faith,  the  motto  does  ordain, 
And  e*en  in  death  thy  honour  to  maintain. 
These,  by  the  dead,  in  faith  and  honour  worn, 
Once  dwelt :  alas,  now  fled  with  him  we  mourn ! 
The  savages,  who  bear  the  elder  shield, 
Lament  the  loss,  though  one  still  keeps  the  field.* 
Oh !  may  the  house  of  Poulett  want  no  heir 
Worthy  the  swords  in  pile,  and  motto,  thus  to  bear. 

*  Vere,  afterwards  third  EarL 
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A  Fact  in  Taxation. 

Of  little  more  than  29,000  persons  whose  incomes  are  upwards  of 
£400  per  annum,  many  are  not  entitled  to  bear  arms  ;  and  yet  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  paid  the  tax  for  armorial  bearings  in  the  year  end- 
ing April  6,  1846,  was  37,232,  of  whom  23,456  kept  carriages. 

Earldoms  before  the  Tudobs. 

The  Stanleys  hold  with  honour  the  first  earldom  conferred  since  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  so  fatal  to  our  ancient  nobility.  Besides  the  doubtful 
claim  of  the  Dukes  of  Manchester  to  a  descent  from  the  olden  lords  of 
Salisbttry,  there  fure  but  six  English  families  who  now  possess,  or,  on 
the  reversal  of  attainders,  would  enjoy  earldoms  prior  to  that  of  Derby. 
These  are,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  for  Arundel  and  Surrey  ;  the  Earls  of 
Devon ;  the  Earls  of  Abergavenny,  for  Westmoreland  ;  those  of  Stamford 
and  Warrington,  for  Dorset ;  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  the  family  of 
Ferrers  of  Baddesley-CUnton,  for  the  title  of  Derby.  And  yet,  exclu- 
ding Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  created  Earl  of  Huntingdon  in  1154, 
Otho,  Duke  of  Saxony,  given  the  title  of  York  in  1190,  and  Guy,  Duke 
of  Brittany,  who  obtained  that  of  Richmond  in  1216,  the  Norman  kings 
erected  twenty-nine  earldoms,  Stephen  conferred  fifteen,  and  the  Planta- 
genets  one  hundred  and  ten. 

The  Legend  of  Chillington. 
Amokg  the  great  Norman  families  that  accompanied  Duke  William, 

"  Who  left  the  name  of  Conqueror  more  than  King, 
To  his  unconquerable  dynasty," 

none  were  more  distinguished  than  the  Giffards.  It  would  appear  that 
this  patronymic  did  not  belong  to  the  chief  of  the  family,  who  took  hi« 
name  from  his  territorial  domain  of  Bolebec,  but  that  a  younger  son  of 
the  house  had  distinguished  himself  not  less  in  the  field  than  in  his  own 
private  conduct ;  and,  while  his  acts  as  a  general  had  won  for  him  from 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  the  title  of  the  Comte  de  Longueville,  his 
liberality,  especially  to  the  Church,  had  obtained  for  him  a  name 
synonimous  with  that  of  the  "  Free-giver.*'  Such  is  the  result  of  the 
hest  etymological  knowledge  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  name  "  Gif- 
£^"  and  this  is  certain,  that  the  original  fief  of  the  family  in  Nor- 
mandy was  Bolebec,  and  that  a  chieftain  bearing  that  title  came  with 
William  to  England ;  but,  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  two  chieftains  of 
the  same  family  also  accompanied  the  Conqueror,  who  were  more  power- 
ful and  more  distinguished  than  even  the  head  of  the  clan.  One  was 
Walter,  Comte  de  Longueville,  immediately  on  the  English  conquest 
ci^cated  Earl  of  Buckingham,  and  freely  gifted  with  most  extensive  grants 
of  land,  in  the  county  from  which  he  took  his  title.  The  other,  Osbert, 
vas  almost  equally  rewarded  by  grants  in  Gloucestershire,  though  no 
title  of  nobility  was  then  conferred  upon  him. 

A  fate,  common  to  many  of  the  pure  Norman  families,  awaited  both 
hranches.  The  title  of  Earl  of  Bucks  only  lived  in  the  second  generation. 
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Walter,  the  second  earl  died  childless,  and  his  immense  possessions 
descended  to  the  Clares,  with  which  family  his  sister  had  intermarried; 
the  title  hecame  extinct,  and  the  higher  honour  which  the  second  Walter 
possessed,  of  Earl  Marshal,  was  estranged  to  descendants  of  his  sister. 
Meantime  the  Gloucestershire  family  throve,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  John  Giffard,  of  Brimsfield,  was  summoned  to  parliament  hy  wriL 

But  our  story  does  not  require  us  to  trace  the  decline  and  fall  of  these 
two  great  houses  ;  we  only  wish  to  remark  here,  the  strangeness  of  the 
fate  of  the  genuine  Norman  race.  It  appears  certain,  of  all  the  great 
names  introduced  by  the  mighty  Conqueror  into  this  realm,  none  have 
preserved  their  position  except  those  who  have  united  themselves  with 
the  Saxon.  The  history  of  the  gradual  revival  of  Saxon  influence,  after 
the  conquest,  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  will  be  found  full  of  deep  in- 
terest, but  all  that  we  do  know  assures  us  that,  in  spite  of  subjugation 
apparently  the  most  perfect,  Saxon  arts,  Saxon  language,  and,  above 
all,  Saxon  liberty,  had  never  been  thoroughly  conquered  in  this  island, 
and  in  due  course,  resumed  their  proper  and  necessary  domination. 

Thus  fared  the  Giflards.  The  two  great  houses  of  Buckingham  and 
Brimsfield  have  had  no  '*  local  habitation"  for  centuries ;  but  a  cadet  of 
the  latter  house  founded  a  new  domicile,  and  his  descendants  dwell  on 
these  lands  to  this  day. 

When  Strongbow  made  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  relative  Peter  Giflard,  a  cadet  of  the  Giffards  of 
Brimsfield,  in  Gloucestershire.  He  was  also  accompanied  by  a  knight 
of  genuine  Saxon  descent,  who  had  estates  in  Staffordshire  and  War- 
wickshire. His  name  was  Corbucin,  or  Corbucion,  for  this,  like  all 
early  orthographies,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Peter  Giffard  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Irish  campaign,  and  obtained  firom  his  general  and  relatJTe 
a  liberal  grant  of  lands  in  the  conquered  country :  but  Peter  Corbucin 
fell  in  the  strife,  and,  with  his  dying  breath,  gave  to  his  friend  Giffard, 
the  responsibility  of  comforting  his  only  surviving  relative,  his  sister 
Alice.  Peter  Giffard  administered  the  comfort  in  the  most  legitimate 
ibanner,  and,  on  his  return  from  the  campaign,  married  his  firiend*s  sister, 
and  sat  himself  down  quietly  on  one  of  her  Staffordshire  estates,  where 
his  direct  descendant  still  dwells.  Thus  commenced  the  Staffordshire 
branch  of  this  renowned  family,  and  without  failure  of  heirs  male,  from 
that  day  to  this,  the  descendant  of  Peter  Giffard  still  enjoys  the  broad 
lands  of  Alice  Corbucin,  while  the  Earls  of  Buckingham  and  the  Lords 
Giffard  of  Brimsfield,  have  gone  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness.  Livinir, 
as  the  Chillington  Giffards  have  done,  in  the  quiet  of  their  own  noble 
manor,  there  are  many  glorious  stories  extant  which  evince  the  constant 
sympathy  existing  between  their  neighbours  and  dependents  ;  but,  the 
brief  tale  we  propose  telling  must  have  its  chief  interest  in  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  circumstances,  and  in  the  universal  sympathy  which  must 
be  felt  with  one  of  the  actors. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Chillington  was  Sir  John  Giffard.  He  held  a  distinguished 
position  in  his  time.  He  represented  his  county  in  parliament,  and  was 
a  favourite  at  court.  His  eldest  son  and  heir  was  knighted  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  and  Sir  Thomas  represented  Staffordshire  even  before  his  father's 
death.  At  the  period  to  which  our  story  refers,  it  was  one  of  the  com- 
mon appendages  of  a  great  household  to  keep  a  menagerie  of  foreign 
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wild  beasts.  Some  noble  acquaintance  had  made  a  present  to  the  Lord 
of  CHUmgton  of  a  splendid  panther  ;  but,  we  may  suppose,  there  were 
no  efficient  means  of  placing  the  handsome  but  dangerous  animal  in 
secure  custody.  One  fine  summer's  morning,  the  alarm  was  given  at 
ChiUiDgton  that  the  beautiful  but  deadly  beast  was  at  large,  and  a  levy  en 
matsi  of  the  household  ensued.  The  Knight  of  Chillington  sallied  forth, 
armed  with  his  powerful  crossbow,  and  attended  by  his  son.  The  ancient 
mansion  stood  on  the  exact  site  of  the  present  house,  one  of  the  most 
IsToniahle  specimens  of  Sir  John  Soane's  knowledge  of  what  was  com- 
fortable and  convenient,  as  well  as  elegant.  At  that  time,  the  park 
stretched  far  away  right  and  left,  but  was  somewhat  curbed  in  front  by 
die  intervention  of  some  property  not  belonging  to  the  £unily.  Now 
a  magnificent  oak  avenue  stretches  out  in  a  direct  line  of  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  firom  the  portico,  descending  in  its  course  the  sides  of  a  deep 
Talley,  where  even  the  sight  of  the  hall  is  lost,  but  re-ascending  rapidly 
to  obtain  a  still  finer  view  of  the  house  and  its  surrounding  demesne.  The 
course  followed  by  Sir  John  Giffard  and  his  son,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  was  nearly  that  now  taken  by  the  avenue,  descending  into  the 
▼alley,  through  which  a  small  stream  fiows  ;  they  were  hurried  in  their 
ascent  of  the  opposite  bank  by  distant  sounds  of  &smay,  which  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Speeding  with  all  possible  energy  up  the  steep  ascent  as 
it  now  exists,  the  knight  became  aware,  on  his  arrival  on  the  top  of  the 
slope,  of  a  firightful  state  of  things.  Across  the  open  fields  which  lay 
before  him,  traversed  by  a  road  that  was  indeed  public  but  not  enclosed, 
be  just  espied,  as  he  reached  the  crown  of  the  ascent,  the  dreaded  animal 
be  sought,  crouching,  in  act  to  spring,  on  a  portion  of  land  standing 
somewhat  raised,  while  a  fond  mother,  with  a  babe  at  her  breast,  was 
crossing  the  space  in  front  of  her  cottage,  screaming  in  agony,  and  striv- 
ing to  seek  the  refuge  of  her  own  door.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,  and,  before  the  Knight  of  Chillington  had  taken  a  second  step  on 
tbe  summit  of  the  high  land,  his  crossbow  bolt  was  fitted  to  the  string. 
At  this  critical  momentr— and  our  readers  must  remember,  that  on  such 
^btfhl  emergencies  it  takes  many  lines  to  depict  the  action  of  a  moment 
"^^  tbis  critical  moment  the  son,  who  had  accompanied  his  father  up  the 
•scent,  and  witnessed  his  breathless  anxiety,  breathed  in  his  ear,  in  the 
Norman  tongue,  which,  even  at  that  late  date,  was  the  familiar 
language  of  the  family,  "  Prenez  haleine,  tirez  fort"—'*  Take  breath, 
pull  strong."  The  caution  was  not  unheeded  ;  one  deep  aspiration  was 
sufficient  to  ttrengthen  and  calm  the  old  knight,  and  the  next  instant 
tbe  bolt  flew  at  the  necessary  second.  The  alarmed  and  enraged  animal 
^  sprung ;  the  fainting  and  failing  mother  had  espied  her  danger,  and 
mnk  on  the  ground,  covering  her  infant  treasure  with  her  own  body ; 
Init,  midway  in  its  fearful  spring,  the  bolt  of  the  knight  pierced  the  heart 
of  tbe  infuriated  panther,  and,  instead  of  the  tearing  claws  and  grinding 
teeth,  a  mere  heavy  and  inanimate  lump  of  flesh  fell  on  the  half-dead 
woman. 

The  distance  from  which  this  celebrated  bolt  was  discharged  is  much 
exaggerated  by  the  common  legends  of  the  neighbourhood;  the  general 
belief  being,  that  it  was  shot  from  the  hall  to  the  well-known  spot  where 
tbe  woman  Mi,  being  considerably  more  than  a  mUe ;  but,  without  going 
to  tbis  extreme^  we  cannot  revise  our  belief  to  the  fact,  that  the  shot  was 
a  remakable  one,  for  two  crests  were  granted  to  the  family  immediately 
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after,  one  being  the  knight  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  bow,  the  other  the 
panther's  head,  and  a  motto  was  at  the  same  time  added  to  the  arms, 
giving  permanence  to  the  prompt  and  valuable  cautioning  of  the  son, 
"  Prenez  haleine,  tirez  fort." 

On  the  spot  where  the  woman,  child,  and  panther  fell — ^the  former  two 
uninjured,  the  latter  slain — a  large  wooden  cross  was  erected,  whicli 
stands  to  this  day,  and  is  known  not  only  to  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
locality  of  this  history,  but  to  persons  far  and  near,  as  **  Giffard's  Cross." 
Near  to  it  stands  a  modem  lodge,  and  close  before  it  is  the  gate  to  the 
Chillington  avenue.  The  cross  is  a  strong  and  rough  monument  of  oak ; 
many  a  one  now  stands  beside  it,  and  looking  down  the  magnificent 
sweep  of  the  avenue  on  to  the  hall,  which  is  distinctly  visible  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  off,  listens  with  delightful  distrust  to  the  absurd  but  earnest 
fables  which  are  poured  into  the  stranger's  ear  by  one  or  other  of  the 
neighbouring  cottagers. 


HISTORIC  RHYMES. 

NO.  I. 

The  Children  in  the  Tower. 

A  LEGEND  of  times  that  in  EngLmd  once  were, 

A  tale  writ  in  history's  page ; 
For  poets  give  life  when  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 

And  marbles  have  crmnbled  with  age. 
The  summer  had  open'd  the  leaf  and  the  flowV, 

The  moon  shone  on  turret  and  keep, 
And  dark  roU'd  the  Thames  in  the  shade  of  the  Tower, 

Where  Exigland's  White  Roses  now  sleep. 

They  slept,  bnt  the  elder  suddenly  woke, — 
For  screams  of  alarm  fill'd  his  ear, — 
"  Oh !  wherefore,  dear  brother,  these  cries  of  affiright, 

Or  what  in  the  dark  do  you  fear  ?" 
"  I  dream'd  that  I  met  in  the  forest  a  boar. 
Whose  eyes  shot  such  terrible  gleams ! 
But  oh !  dearest  brother,  oh !  womd  I  might  sleep 
In  slumber  untroubled  by  dreams.** 

They  sobbed  in  alarm,  and  they  covered  their  heads, 

To  shut  out  the  visions  of  mght; 
For  sleep  had  been  scattered,  no  more  to  retim, 

Though  mom  was  at  odds  with  the  night. 
But  what  are  those  shadows  that  glide  £oiigh  the  room, 

Scarce^  seen  in  the  taner's  pale  beams  ? 
They  strike !  and  the  cnildren  now  slumber,  indeed, 

In  sleep  that's  untroubled  by  dreams. 

G.  S. 
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CHAPTERS  ON  TRADITIONS. 

The  traditions  of  Great  Britain  are  numerous  and  interesting,  throw- 
ing much  light  on  the  manners,  superstitions,  and  sentiments  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  affording,  in  many  instances,  valuahle  aid  to  the  biographer 
and  historian.  Scarcely  a  parish  in  England  is  without  its  "  legendary 
lore,"  which,  divested  of  the  marvellous  in  which  it  is  often  enveloped, 
Bupplies  instructive  histories,  and  unfolds  varieties  in  the  social  system  of 
which  the  mere  reader  of  annals  is  seldom  cognizant.  In  this  consists 
one  great  charm  of  an  **  old  country."  The  boundless  prairies,  the  in- 
terminable forests,  the  gigantic  rivers  of  the  far  West,  are  wonderful  and 
grand,  and  strike  the  mind  with  awe,  but  the  heart  is  untouched;  whereas 
with  us  every  vale,  and  hill,  and  stream  can  tell  of  days  gone  by,  of  a 
long  succession  of  native  heritors,  and  is  replete  with  ancestral  stories 
and  wild  traditions.  Here  was  a  battle-field,  here  the  fastness  of  some 
noted  chief^  here  the  scene  of  some  right  royal  pageant,  here  the  prison 
of  some  captive  king  or  queen,  here  the  scene  of  some  tender  story  of 
constant  love  or  devoted  friendship.  The  lonely  cairn  on  the  wild  heath, 
the  clustering  barrows  on  the  solitary  down,  the  bold  encampment  on  the 
summit  of  some  isolated  eminence,  the  ancient  manor-houses  of  every 
style  and  design,  moated,  gabelled,  and  embattled,  with  their  quaint  gar- 
dens, their  gnarled  oaks,  and  aged  thorns,  the  grey  towers  of  dismantled 
castles,  the  dateless  churches,  beneath  whose  venerable  walls  repose  the 
great  and  good  of  many  generations ;  these  characteristics,  among  a 
thousand  more,  tell  us  that  we  inhabit  an  "  old  country," — one  full  of 
associations,  domestic  and  historical,  replete  with  images  of  by-gone  days, 
dear  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  It  is  pleasant  to  live  where  so 
many  great  men  have  lived,  to  dwell  amid  scenes  hallowed  by  the  abode 
of  so  many  generations,  to  tread  the  same  ground  with  a  long  succession 
of  heroes,  statesmen,  patriots,  and  saints ;  to  admire  the  same  vales,  and 
woods,  and  streams  which  so  many  poets  have  sung  ;  and,  as  the  eye  tra- 
verses the  country  through  which  we  pass,  to  view  on  every  side  the 
marks  of  ancient^inhabitation  and  the  interesting  vestiges  of  every  succes- 
sive state  of  society  for  more  than  a  thousand  years !  For  all  this,  no 
magnificence  of  scenery  merely  can  compensate, — if  the  social  feeling  is 
absent — ^if  the  scenes  we  gaze  upon  are  unconnected  with  the  history  of 
our  species,  they  may  delight  the  eye  and  fill  the  imagination,  but  the 
sympathetic  feelings  of  our  nature  are  left  untouched. 

In  consequence  of  the  marvellous  progression  of  arts  and  sciences, 
society  is  now  undergoing  a  rapid  change  ;  the  minds  of  men,  enlarged 
and  filled  with  more  comprehensive  views,  are  eagerly  pressing  forward  to 
the  splendid  realities  of  the  future*  The  past,  by  many,  if  not  con- 
temned, is  less  r^arded,  and  the  first  glow  of  enthusiasm  at  the  opening, 
as  it  were,  of  a  new  world,  is  calculated,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  throw  the 
old  one  into  the  shade,  and  to  suffer  its  valuable  history  and  traditions  to 
fade  into  obscurity,  if  not  forgetfulness.  But  experience  will  ere  long 
inform  us  that  the  vestiges  of  ancient  manners  and  sentiments  are  worth 
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preserving.  They  may  have  less  of  tinsel,  but  they  have  more  of  weight ; 
their  outline  may  be  strong  and  rude,  but  they  are  sounder  and  less  arti- 
ficial ;  they  may  have  less  sound,  and  create  less  observation,  but  they 
are  deeper — ^more  sterling — more  enduring.  It  is,  then,  because  we 
perceive  tliat  with  the  decay  of  ancient  relics  there  is  a  decay  also  of 
ancient  feelings  and  principle,  that  we  would  willingly  take  up  the  canse 
of  antiquity,  detail  its  excesses,  that  we  may  avoid  them — display  its  chi- 
valric  and  generous  spirit,  that  we  may  not  forget  to  imitate  it.  We 
would  throw  discredit  upon  that  coarseness  and  fierceness  which  led  to  the 
most  revolting  barbarities,  while  at  the  same  time  we  honour  and  uphold 
those  sterner  virtues  and  attributes  which  have  made  us  nationally  whfct 
we  are.  Dwelling  in  a  country  teeming  with  events  of  the  most  roman- 
tic and  interesting  kind,  we  would  still  perpetuate  them,  because  with 
them  we  perpetuate  also  the  charm  which  is  peculiar  to  our  native  land; 
and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  thus  brought  to  know  how  debased  and 
cruel  human  nature  may  become  under  the  influence  of  a  fiilse  social 
system,  so  may  we  in  a  thousand  instances  be  taught  how  surely  retri- 
bution follows  crime,  and  how  amenable  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  are 
to  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  God.  The  tradition  which  we  are  about  to 
detail  is  most  extraordinary,  giving  us  the  picture  of  a  state  of  society 
which  happily  was  soon  to  terminate,  but  a  state  of  things,  nevertheless, 
which  will  ever  follow  in  the  wake  of  violent  convulsions,  where,  all  the 
evil  passions  being  called  into  play,  the  heart  becomes  seared,  and  the 
conscience  deadened. 

The  TiuasDiE  of  Sib  John  Eland  of  Eland. 

In  that  romantic  district  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  formerly 
comprising  the  extensive  Forest  of  Hardwyke,  stands  on  a  bold  eminence, 
which  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  a  higher  range  of  hills,  the  ancient  town 
of  Eland,  or,  more  properly,  Ealand.  This  denomination  is  Saxon,  and 
well  describes  the  situation  of  the  place,  meaning  *'  land  on  the  banks  of 
a  river.*'  That  some  importance  was  early  attached  to  this  town  is  clear, 
from  the  fact  of  its  lord  having  obtained  a  grant  of  a  free  market  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Edward  II.  Immediately  below  the  town  is  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Calder.  Taking  its  rise  from  those  bleak  and  heathy 
mountains  which  separate  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  York,  this  beau- 
tiful stream  flows  through  a  series  of  picturesque  vales,  till  passing  under 
the  arches  of  Wakefield-bridge,  so  w^ll  known  in  history,  it  hastens  to 
join  its  waters  with  the  majestic  Humber.  A  little  to  the  westward  of 
the  town,  where  the  hill  declines  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  vale,  a 
bold  rock  jutting  out  abruptly  from  the  surface,  and  almost  overhanging 
the  river  below,  affords  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  purely 
English  scenery  that  the  eye  ever  rested  upon.  Amid  verdant  meads  and 
hanging  woods,  the  stream  glides  swiftly,  though  calmly  along,  here  dis- 
playing a  broad,  bold  reach,  there  narrow,  and  deep,  and  rapid,  sweeping 
round  some  dark  nook  half  hid  beneath  rocks  and  overhanging  foliage; 
again  bending  in  graceful  curves,  till  it  reflects  the  arches  of  Eland  Bridge 
and  then  dashes  over  the  rude  and  massive  weir  which  arrests  its  waters 
for  the  use  of  "  Ealand  Miln,"  a  site  coeval  with  the  Conquest.  Oppo- 
site to  the  town,  and  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  the  land  again 
rises  into  lofty  slopes,  and  a  large  wood  skirting  the  level  margin  of  the 
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0)eadowsy  stretclieB  far  to  the  westward,  exhibiting  here  and  there  thegprey 
and  tufted  front  of  many  an  overhanging  rock.     On   a  fair  and  sunny 
opening  of  this  wood  stands  the  very  ancient  and  timber-built  mansion  of 
Eland  Hall,  its  lawn  sloping  towards  the  river,  and  adorned  with  a  few 
decayed  oaks  of  large  dimensions.     It  is  the  very  spot  in  aJl  the  vale  that 
one  would  bave  chosen  for  the  manorial  house.     The  view  from  this  lawn 
is  peculiar    and   beautiful.     Opposite,  and  connected  by  the  bridge  (a 
modem  erection),  stands  the  town,  perched  on  its  eminence  like  some  of 
the  walled  cities  of  foreign  lands.     The  square  tower  of  its  church  stands 
out  boldly  pre-eminent,  and  many  old  and  gabelled  buildings  are  seen  to 
cluster  closely  round  it.     Somewhat  to  the  left  is  the  broad  weir,  thrown 
laterally  across  the  stream,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is 
the  mill,  with  its  usual  range  of  out-buildings.   A  century  ago,  or  proba- 
bly at  a  less  period,  there  was  no  bridge,  and  the  only  mode  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Manor  House  and  the  town  was  by  a  range  of  stepping 
stones  below  the  weir,  the  river  in  that  part,  though  broad,  being  shallow, 
in  consequence  of  the  supply  drained  off  for  the  purposes  of  the  mill. 
Passing  by  this  building,  a  winding  path  up  the  steep  ascent  led  to  the 
chnrch  and  the  town. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in   describing  the  spot,  as  it  will  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  events  we  are  are  about  to  relate.  This  romantic 
locality  was,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  scene  of  a  most  lamentable 
feud,  strangely  indicative  of  the  unsettled  state  of  society  in  those  days, 
and  it  is  the  more  interesting,  as  the  scene,  in  most  of  its  details,  may  be 
plainly  and  distinctly  traced  at  the  present  time.     There  still  stands  the 
Hall,  embosomed  in  its  own  woods — ^there  the  oaks,  coeval  with  the 
tradition  itself — the  mill,  though  rebuilt,  occupies  the  same  site — ^Aneley 
woody  the  final  scene  of  the  tn^edy,  still  stretches  up  the  higher  grounds 
above  the  town,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Elands,  by  the  female  line, 
still  bold  possession  of  the  Manor.      There  is  an  old  ballad  still  extant, 
which  recounts  the  particulars  of  these  stirring  events,  and  is  entitled 
"  Histoiie  of  Sir  John  Eland,  of  Eland,  and  his  Anti^onistes."     This 
carious  document,  from  which  are  ample  quotations  in  the  following 
pa^es,  was  probably  composed  sometime  after  the  facts  it  records,  but  is 
evidently  very  ancient.     That  learned  and  judicious  antiquarian,  the 
Rev.  John  Watson,  is  of  opinion,   that  the  said  ballad  was  written  for 
the  nse  of  the  minstrels,  and  was  sung  or  recited  at  the  entertainments 
of  the  gentry  of  those  parts ;  and  Brady,  in  his  history  of  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,  p.  281 ,  says,  that  this  summary  mode  of  executing  private 
revenge  was  imported  by  the  Normans  into  England.  The  family  of  Eland 
was  of  great  antiquity,  and  had  large  possessions  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  as  also  in  the  townships  of  Spotland  and  ^liiteworthe,  in 
Lancashire.     They  were  liberal  benefactors  to  the  great  abbey  at  Whal- 
ley.     Sir  William  de  Eland  was  constable  of  Nottingham  Castle,  and 
was  the  same  who  betrayed  Earl  Mortimer,  by  shewing  the  secret  passage 
in  the  rock.     In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Sir  John  was 
the   representative  of  this  powerful   family,   and  he  resided  at  Eland 
Hall,   the    seat  of    his   ancestors.      In   those  lawless   days,    ''might 
was  right,"   and  in   a  district  so  remote  from  the  scene  of  govern- 
ment, it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  each  powerful  proprietor  "  did  that 
which  was  good  in  his  own  eyes,"  unchecked  by  anything  but  the  sense 
of  that  spirit  of  private  vengeance  which  often  pursued  their  misdeeds. 
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SpoliatioD  of  property,  under  any  pretence,  plausible  or  not,  the  tyranny 
of  the  strong  over  the  weak,  family  feuds  on  the  most  trivial  grounds, 
and  that  ambition  which  would  gain  its  ends  by  trampling  on  the  for- 
tunes of  others — these  were  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  period  of  which 
we  speak.  And  so  also  sings  the  ancient  ballad  to  which  we  have 
alluded : — 

"  For  when  men  live  in  worldlie  wealth, 
Full  few  can  have  that  grace 
Long  in  the  same  to  keep  themselves 
Contented  with  their  place. 

"  The  squire  must  needs  become  a  knight, 
The  knight  a  lord  would  bee, 
Thus  shall  you  see  no  worldlie  wight 
Content  with  his  degree." 

Tradition  hands  down  that  this  Sir  John  de  Eland  was  a  stem  ambitious 
man,  ever  at  feud  with  his  neighbours,  and  as  implacable  in  his  revenge  as 
he  was  altogether  reckless  in  the  means  of  attaining  it.  It  appears  that 
one  Exley,*  an  adjoining  proprietor,  had  killed  the  nephew  of  Sir  John  in 
a  fray,  and  flying  from  his  vengeance,  was  received  and  sheltered  by  Sir 
Robert  Beaumont,  of  Crossland  Hall.  By  the  intervention  of  friends, 
however,  compensation,  as  usual  in  those  days,  was  accepted,  and  all  might 
have  been  well,  had  not  one  Lockwood,  of  Lockw&od,  renewed  the  strife,  and 
involved  also  Sir  Hugh  Quarmby,  another  neighbouring  gentleman,  in  the 
quarrel. 

Sir  John  was  not  a  man  to  be  thus  provoked  with  impunity ;  be  consi- 
dered his  agreement  cancelled,  and  terrible  were  the  effects  of  his  wrath— 

"  He  raised  the  countrie  round  about 
His  friends  and  tenants  all, 
And  for  his  purpose  picked  out 
Stout  sturdie  men  and  tall. 

"  To  Quarmby  Hall  they  came  by  night, 
And  there  the  lord  they  slew, 
At  tliat  time  Hugh  of  Quarmby  hight, 
Before  the  countrie  knew. 

^*  To  Lockwood  then  the  selfe-same  night, 
They  came,  and  there  they  slew 
Lockwood  of  Lockwood,  that  wily  knight 
That  stirred  the  strife  anew.'' 

"  And  yet,"  as  saith  the  tradition, ''  not  sated  with  these  foul  slaughters,  they 
go  craftily  to  Crossland  Hall,  there  hoping  verily  to  play  the  same  murderous 
game  as  at  Quarmbye  and  Lockwood.  But  Sir  Robert  Beaumont  was  a 
brave  man  and  wary.  His  hall  was  *  watered  well  about,'  and  they  found 
to  their  great  discomfiture  that  the  drawbridge  was  up,  and  no  forcible 
entrance  to  be  made  therein.  Accordingly  with  evil  intent  they  hide  them- 
selves as  best  they  may,  and  waited  till  the  first  crimson  blush  of  morning 

*  The  house  where  this  Ezley  probably  dwelt  is  still  standing  in  the  village  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  style  where  security  sets  at  defiance  con- 
venience.    It  consists  of  an  inner  court  with  a  ponderous  gateway. 
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peeped  cheerily  over  the  hill.  It  was  at  this  hour  of  early  dawn,  when 
every  heart  should  be  lifted  up  to  the  great  Source  of  Light  and  Life,  that 
these  cruel  men,  with  their  hands  already  stained  with  the  blood  of  two 
biETe  knights,  peeped  forth  and  saw  a  servant  wench  (little  witting  what 
was  in  store  for  her  master's  house,)  letting  down  the  drawbridge.  She 
looked  sJ>out  warily,  but  seeing  no  man,  tripped  lightly  over  the  moat,  and 
harried  to  drive  the  kine  to  the  mistall,*  wluch  were  feeding  in  the  pastures 
close  bye.  She  sang  a  merry  stave,  and  kenned  no  danger  was  at  hand — 
but  a  suddain  shriek  rends  the  air — ^tuming,  she  sees  armed  men  crossing 
the  bridge  in  haste ;  they  gain  the  open  porch  and  next  the  hall,  and  with 
a  savage  shout  make  their  way  to  the  brave  knight's  chamber.  Sir  Robert 
Beaumont  was  not  a  man  to  quail  or  flee,  and  seizing  such  weapon  as  was 
at  hand,  he  met  them  at  his  door,  and  made  a  right  good  fight,  so  that  at 
first  they  were  astonished,  and  began  to  retreat  into  the  hall.  And  his 
trosty  servants  too,  that  dwelt  beneath  his  roof,  soon  gathered  together,  and 
a  bloody  combat  it  was  like  to  be ;  but  numbers  soon  prevailed — the  serving 
men  were  killed,  and  the  knight  was  driven  back  into  his  chamber,  where 
his  faire  ladye  hanging  upon  him,  besought  for  hit  life,  and  placed  her 
precious  body  ao  as  to  shield  her  bleeding  lord.  But  all  in  vain,  for  faint 
with  loss  of  blood,  thoy  bound  his  arms,  and  heedless  of  the  cries  and  shrieks 
of  his  terrified  ladye,  drew  him  into  his  own  hall,  and  there  cut  off  his  head. 

See  here  in  what  uncertaintie 

This  wretched  world  is  led : 
At  night  in  his  prosperitie, 

At  morning  staine  and  dead. 

And  ao  alter  this  wicked  deed  they  bethought  to  regale  themselves.  And 
the  cloth  was  spread,  and  the  meat  was  brought,  and  the  cellar  furnished 
abondance  of  good  wine,  and  that  stem  knight,  Sir  John  Eland,  sitting  at 
the  head  of  the  table  on  the  dais,  sent  for  the  two  sons  of  the  slain  Sir 
Robert,  and  when  they  came  ordered  them  to  eat  and  drink  with  them. 
The  younger,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  gentle  nature,  overcome  with  fear,  did 
as  he  was  bidden,  but  Adam,  the  elder,  looking  angrily  at  his  brother, 
stofdily  refused  either  to  eat  or  drink  with  the  slayers  of  his  father. 

'  See  how  this  boy/  said  Eland,  *  see 
His  father^s  death  can  take, 
If  any  be  it  will  be  he 
Tbiat  will  revengement  take.' 

The  knight  however  resolved  to  forestall  this,  and  he  sought  opportunity 
to  eat  them  off  stealthily  when  a  fit  occasion  did  present  itself.  Meanwhile 
news  being  carried  by  a  messenger  of  Sir  John's  determination  to  attack 
the  iunily  at  Crossland  Hall,  the  Townleys  of  Townley,  and  the  Breretons 
of  Brereton,  took  to  horse,  and  hastened  with  their  retainers  to  the  succour 
of  Sir  Robert  Beaumont,  but  on  reaching  Marsden,  on  the  borders  of  the 
ooonties,  another  messenger  informed  them  of  his  sad  end,  and  they  fearing 
that  their  force  would  be  of  little  avail  against  the  cruel  slayer  of  their 
^end,  returned  sorrowfully  home.  But  Lady  Beaumont  stealing  away  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  from  Crossland  Hall,  in  company  with  her  children, 
committed  herself  unto  the  protection  of  these  her  friends,  and  aftet 

*  The  usaal  name  in  that  district  for  the  cow-house  or  milk-Ptall. 
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sojourning  some  time  at  Townlej,  took  up  her  residence  at  Brereton,  in 
Cheshire,  as  being  most  remote  from  her  deadly  foe ;  others  too,  eqiudlj 
enemies  of  the  bloody  knight,  resorted  thither — 

Lacie  and  Lockwood  were  with  them 

Brought  up  at  Brereton  Green, 
And  Quarmbye,  kmsman  unto  them, 

At  home  durst  not  be  seen. 

All  these,  as  yet  boys,  were  entertained  at  Brereton  and  Townley,  and  were 
brought  up  by  Lady  Beaumont  with  a  continual  sense  of  the  wrong  inflicted 
by  the  knight  of  Eland  upon  their  father. 

The  feats  of  fence  they  practised 

To  wield  their  weapons  well, 
Till  fifteen  years  were  finished. 

And  then  it  so  befeU,^' 

As  will  be  set  forth  in  our  next  chapter. 

z. 
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THE  NOBLE  BLOOD  OF  BRITAIN. 

Oxmanti-revolationary  readers  will  be  startled  when  we  coolly  assert, 
tluLt  the  whole  system  of  nature  is  an  ever- living  argument  in  flikvour  of 
Sodaltsm ;  yet  so  it  ia — ^not  that,  firom  the  strong  lion  who  fiercely  com- 
bats each  intruder  upon  the  hunting  grounds  to  which  prescription  has 
given  him  a  property,  down  to  ti^e  timid  hen  that  acquires  unusual 
courage  when   an  attack  upon  her  young  clutch  threatens  the  sacred 
rights  of  &mily,  the  whole  creation  does  not  daily  proclaim  the  impious 
etror  of  those  ignorant  fanatics  who  announce  that  ''  la  propriete,  c'est 
levol  !*'  and  wiU  not  allow  that  paternal  authority  or  cozyugal  fidelity 
are  moral  necessaries  to  society — ^no !  the  Socialism  which  nature  teaches 
is  one  fi&r  more  worthy  of  our  attention  :  it  is  that  which  binds  man  to 
man,  nation  to  nation,  hemisphere  to  hemisphere  ;  telling  us  of  things 
inanimate,  and  much  more  decidedly  of  the  animal  race,  that  it  is  well 
to  bring  those  together  whom  space  had  separated.     Who  among  wise 
banners  is  there,  who  does  not  obey  that  mysterious  axiom,  *'  change 
yonr  seed  often  ?"  The  same  class  of  men  (with  whom  we  would  wish 
that  the  theoretic  study  of  that  nature  with  whose  operations  they  are 
practically  so  well  acquainted  were  more  usual)  testify  to  the  vast  supe- 
riority possessed  by  the  scientifically  crossed  and  highly  artificial  breeds 
of  short-homed  cattle  and  Southdown  sheep  over  all  the  original  stocks 
from  which  they  have  been  produced.     In  this  sporting  realm,  we  can 
aU  make  the  same  remark  on  Epsom  course,  and  feel  that  the  purest  Ara- 
bian we  could  import  would  not  necessarily  win  us  the  wished-for  Derby, 
with  its  eleven  thousand  golden  charms.   Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why  the 
^e  that  thus  holds  among  the  inferior  orders  of  creation  should  not  also 
be  genera]  with  mankind ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  remarked, 
that  a  family  in  which  the  several  branches  intermarry  too  frequently,  is 
apt,  both  mentally  and  physically,  to  decay. 

This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  history  of  those  states  of  antiquity  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted.  Pre-eminent  amongst  them  for  early 
drilization  stood  the  great  realm  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  colossal  splen- 
dour of  their  monuments,  and  the  astronomical  and  other  scientific  de- 
corations with  which  many  of  them  are  still  adorned,  would  sufficiently 
attest  the  great  acquirements  of  the  old  Egyptians,  had  we  not  the  uni- 
versal testimony  of  the  ancients  to  strengthen  our  opinion,  and  to  tell  us 
that  with  them  was  truly  the  cradle  of  learning — ^but  theirprivate  society, 
^^^dged  round  by  the  rules  of  a  most  exclusive  religion,  made  it  an 
abomination  even  to  eat  with  a  stranger :  hence,  though  Persians  and 
^^^ki  successively  occupied  their  throne,  the  Egyptians  still  remained 
Q&mixed  with  other  races,  and  their  religion,  customs,  and  blood  were 
the  same  in  the  days  of  Augustus  as  twenty  centuries  before.  But  their 
wisdom  was  like  one  of  their  own  mummies ;  the  outside  shell  was  there, 
%Qd  the  eye  might  still  be  deceived,  but  all  vitality  had  long  since  fied. 
The  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  though  only  known  to  us  in  modem  times, 
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must  be  alluded  to  as  contemporaries  of  the  Egyptians  in  civilized  pro- 
gress. But  the  system  of  castes  in  India,  and  the  care  with  which  *'  bar- 
barians  "  have  been  excluded  from  China,  whilst  the  two  races  within 
that  singular  empire  never  intermarried,  have  brought  about,  in  those  two 
countries,  effects  similar  to  those  described  as  having  resulted  from  like 
causes  in  Egypt.  Some  arts,  handed  down  for  many  ages,  are  still  car- 
ried on  with  great  skill ;  but  no  improvement  ever  takes  place.  Though 
the  use  of  printing,  of  canals,  and  of  the  compass,  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  and  paper,  and  many  other  useful  arts,  are  ascertained  to  have 
been  known  in  China  centuries  before  they  were  discovered  in  Europe, 
yet  in  all  of  them  we  now  far  excel  our  celestial  rivals.  And  the  Hin- 
doo Brahmins,  who  foretel  eclipses  and  other  astronomical  phenomena  by 
means  of  formulas  of  great  antiquity,  are  utterly  unable  to  give  any 
reasons  for  the  process  tliey  adopt,  except  that  their  fiithers  used  it  be- 
fore them. 

But  the  researches  of  Niebuhrand  others  of  our  modem  historians, 
added  to  the  confused  traditions  of  their  own,  entitle  us  to  say  that  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  races  were  much  more  mixed  in  their  origin.  We 
may  feel  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  Heraclidae  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
literally  the  descendants  of  a  single  hero :  but  we  have  at  least  clear 
grounds  for  saying  that  the  ancient  Greeks  sprang  from  two  distinct 
nations,  the  Pelasgians  and  the  Hellenes ;  and  that  from  Cadmus  and 
other  such  adventurers,  whose  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  colonies,  bringing 
the  first  seeds  of  learning  with  them,  were  consequently  allowed  at  once 
to  take  a  prominent  position  in  the  country,  a  still  greater  admixture  of 
foreign  blood  spread  through  the  veins  of  the  leading  families. 

In  Rome  this  was  equally  the  case.  A  Pelasgian  band,  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  Oscan  blood,  erected  their  fortress  on  the  seven  hiUs.  The 
Sabines,  with  whom  they  so  early  imited,  appear  to  have  been  a  perfectly 
distinct  race — ^as  were  undoubtedly  those  Etruscans  who,  either  from 
numbers  or  mental  superiority,  had  soon  sufHcient  influence  to  help 
Tarquin  to  the  throne,  and  fh)m  whom  sprang  many  of  the  Roman 
patricians.  The  system  under  which  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  after- 
wards granted,  and  which  permitted  a  stranger  like  Appius  Claudius  to 
take  the  first  place  in  the  state,  continued  to  Rome's  latest  day  ;  and  even 
of  the  emperors,  a  large  number  belonged  to  families  avowedly  of  foreign 
extraction. 

There  is  but  one  other  of  those  nations  of  antiquity  with  which  we 
are  well  acquainted,  to  be  still  considered.  Taken  under  God*s  miracu- 
lous care,  the  seed  of  Abraham  cannot  be  compared  to  any  of  its  heathen 
rivals  or  Christian  successors  But  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  so  protected, 
its  career  will  at  least  not  contradict  our  theory,  as  it  will  be  found  that, 
except  in  the  not  very  lofty  pursuit  of  moneymaking,  the  Hebrew  race, 
whilst  pure,  has  not  excelled ;  though,  when  its  children  have  become 
Christians,  and  married  according  to  their  new  creed,  they  have  shone  in 
most  of  the  lines  where  intellect  leads  to  eminence.  And  the  un-Chris- 
tian  Saracens,  who  compelled  their  captives  to  become  converts,  and 
adopted  the  converts  at  once  into  their  great  family,  kept  up  and  in- 
creased the  precious  flame  of  learning  during  all  the  days  of  their  ascen- 
dancy. 

Hence,  the  knowledge  that  the  noble  blood  of  Britain  is  not  literally 
British,  but  a  mixture  of  which  the  British  forms  but  a  very  small  pro- 
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portion,  &r  from  being  hurtful  to  our  national  vanity,  will  account  to  us 
in  some  measure  for  the  fact,  that  ours  is,  except  the  Roman,  the  only 
aristocracy  that  has  constantly  and  uniformly  been  qualified  to  head  the 
nation  to  which  it  belonged  in  all  that  was  intellectually  or  physically 
noble.  There  is  no  country  in  which  the  women  of  the  higher  ranks  are 
more  remarkable  for  beauty,  the  men  for  stature  or  bodily  vigour ;  whilst 
that  same  class  which  can  produce  Sidney,  Bolingbroke  Cavendish,  and 
Byron  to  enlighten  or  charm  us  with  their  pen,  sends  forth  a  Howe  to 
drive  England's  enemies  from  the  seas,  and  a  Wellington  to  plant  her 
conquering  standard  on  the  land. 

We  have  said  that  the  true  British  element  enters  but  slightly  into  the 
composition  of  our  aristocracy.  Brave,  but  barbarous,  the  Britons  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  shortly  before  tlie  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  latter  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  any  civil  colony 
of  importance  in  England.  Almost  entirely  military  men,  the  Roman 
residents  were  generally  found  in  camps  or  fortified  towns ;  and  when 
they  finally  abandoned  the  country,  though  nearly  five  centuries  after  its 
first  invasion,  they  probably  left  very  few  descendants  behind  them. 
They  gave  civilization  to  the  Britons,  but  weaned  them  from  their  ancient 
course :  and  from  the  application  the  latter  consequently  made  to  the 
Saxons  for  assistance,  arises  the  first  change  in  the  population  of  England 
to  which  we  are  called  upon  to  attend. 

Forced  to  war  by  their  treacherous  allies,  defeated,  and  driven  to  flight, 
the  Britons  emigrated  in  great  numbers  to  that  French  province  which 
subsequently  bore  their  name.     But  a  large  proportion  were  unwilling 
or  unable  to  leave  their  native  land  ;  and  whilst  some  few  found  refuge 
in  the  Lowlands    of  Scotland,  or   the  adjoining  English  counties,  the 
greater  number,  surrendering  their  fertile  lands  to  the  Saxons,  sought  for 
shelter  in  the  more  inhospitable  regions  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.      The 
Saxons  have  ever  since  formed  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  their  Celtic  adver- 
saries, however,  keeping  exclusive  possession  of  the  districts  above  men- 
tioned, and  a  mixed  race  gradually  springing  up  in  Shropshire,  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  Devon,  and  Somerset.     How  far  the  Britons  eventually  amal- 
gamated with  their  neighbours  among  the  lower  classes  it  is  hard  to  say ; 
but  if  we  trace  the  history  of  the  higher  families,  where  pedigrees   are 
available,  we  shall  find,  that  though  the  Cornish  Trevelyans,  Trelawneys, 
and  Vivians,  appear  very  early  to  have  intermarried  with  the  gentry  of 
the  South-western  counties,    and  some   of  the  Cadogans,  Wynnes,  or 
Vaughans  of  Wales  to  have  more  lately  followed  their  example,  die  time  is 
almost  within  our  own  memory  when  the  young  gentry  of  the  Princi- 
pality ceased,  as  a  general  rule,  to  seek  their  partners  among  their  own 
race. 

If  British  descent  is  rare  among  the  aristocracy  of  England,  still  more 
BO  is  a  pedigree  claiming  a  Danish  ancestry,  the  family  of  Jerningham 
heing  almost  the  only  one  which  derives  itself  from  this  singular  people. 
Appearing  at  first  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  character- 
tted  the  adventures^of  the  more  modem  Buccaneers,  they  made  none  but 
temporary  armed  residence  in  the  country.     But  when  once  they  had  be- 
come settled  inhabitants,  they  seem  to  have  embraced  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  trade,  and  were  partly  the  progenitors  of  our  earlier  manufac- 
turing population.     This  may  appear  strange  to  those  who  have  only 
studied  the  Danes  through  the  prejudiced  accounts  of  the  Saxon  histo. 
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nans,  and  will  therefore  only  look  upon  them  as  sanguinary  pirates. 
But,  whether  that  in  their  original  country  they  were  more  highly  ciTilized 
than  the  neighbouring  Teutons,  or  that  their  seafaring  life  had  made  them 
acquainted  with  the  refinements  of  Southern  Europe,  certain  it  is,  that 
one  of  the  accusations  brought  by  early  writers  against  this  warlike  nation 
is  the  strange  one  of  gross  effeminacy,  proved,  as  they  think,  by  their 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness ;  whilst  the  unimportant  towns  of  Derby, 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  Stamford,  and  Lincoln,  given  them  by  Alfred, 
rose  rapidly  into  commercial  importance,  and  have  continued  remarkable 
for  their  trade  and  industry  to  our  days.  There,  and  amongst  some  of 
the  old  squirearchy  of  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire,  their  descendants 
may  yet  exist.  But  that  their  numbers  were  never  great  is  proved  by 
the  ease  with  which,  at  the  sudden  death  of  Hardicanute,  the  sovereignty, 
which  had  for  some  reigns  belonged  to  them,  was  resumed  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

These  latter  were,  not  long  after,  conquered  by  the  Normans,  and 
although  at  first  left  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  their  lands,  yet 
their  successive  insurrections  gave  the  desired  pretext  for  those  great  for- 
feitures which,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  William  I.,  transferred 
the  feudal  ownership  of  the  whole  soil  of  England  to  his  countrymen. 
Even  those  of  the  Saxons  who  had  taken  no  part  against  him  were 
forced  to  do  homage  to  some  superior  lord  of  Norman  lineage,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  place  among  that  inferior  but  still  aristocratic  class  which 
did  not  hold  of  the  crown  **in  capite.''  The  less  fortunate  ones  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  energetic  and  high-minded  middle  class,  which  gradually 
emerged  into  consequence,  and  from  which  a  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing portion  of  our  greater  or  less  nobility,  that  is,  of  our  peers  and 
country  gentlemen,  has  been  drawn,  ever  since  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
the  policy  of  Henry  VII.,  broke  down  the  power  of  the  Norman  lords- 
paramount.  The  illustrious  houses  of  Howard  and  Talbot  are  said  to 
be  Saxon,  but  their  earlier  pedigrees  are  uncertain  :  soon  after  the  crown 
fell  to  the  Tudors,  however,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  noble  names 
of  Compton,  Pelham,  Hampden,  Wentworth,  Stourton,  ToUemache, 
Lumley ;  and  of  the  Baronetical  ones  of  Bering,  Tichbome,  Thorold, 
&c.  To  these  a  further  very  considerable  addition  was  made  in  later 
times,  when  our  modern  legal  and  parliamentary  systems  grew  into  import- 
ance ;  and,  besides  such  families  as  Walpole  and  Harley,  Gower  and 
Temple,  whose  pedigrees  claim  Saxon  descent,  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  our  noble  houses  which  have  avowedly  sprung  from  the  middle  classes, 
are  of  a  similar  origin.  Amongst  others  we  may  mention  that  the  un- 
lucky cognomen  of  Smith,  which,  despite  the  contempt  with  which  it  in 
treated,  always  has  counted,  and  ever  will  count  some  representatives 
among  our  titled  names,  is  an  undoubted  relic  of  Saxon  times,  owing  its 
prevalence  to  an  institution  of  Alfred's,  which  made  a  smith  a  necessary 
member  of  the  smallest  community. 

But  whether  the  reader  casts  his  eye  over  the  well-known  pages  of  the 
'*  Peerage  and  Baronetage,"  or  those  of  its  new  companion,  the  *'  History 
of  the  Landed  Gentry,"  from  each  alike  he  will  ascertain,  that  it  is  firom 
Normandy  the  far  greater  number  of  our  estated  families  derive.  Chiefly 
the  Gothic  offspring  of  prolific  Scandinavia,  the  adventurous  bands  which 
accompanied  the  Conqueror,  or  settled  in  England  under  his  descendants, 
included  however  a  great  number  of  the  cadets  of  the  French,   Flemish, 
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and  Bmgundian  nobility ;  whilst  the  traditions  which  trace  the  Blounts 
to  the  Italian  Biondi,  and  the  Fieldings  to  Imperial  Hapsburg,  would 
imply  that  the  connexionship  between  England  and  the  continent  was 
stiO  more  widely  extended. 

Of  the  greater  barons  enriched  by  the  grants  of  William  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  several  have  left  male  descendants  in  the  direct  line. 
Besides  the  still  illustrious  house  of  Bruce  in  Scotland  (whose  proud 
motto,  "  Fuimus  !"  proclaims  its  present  high  position  inferior  to  ^at  it 
held  in  its  olden  days  of  royalty),  and  the  equally  noble  though  now 
less  powerful  families  of  De  Courcy  and  De  Montmorency  in  Ireland,  we 
see  examples  of  this  in  Courtenay  (whose  motto,  "  Ubi  lapsus  !  quid 
fed?**  tells  the  same  tale  as  that  of  Bruce),  Neville,  Clinton,  Berkeley, 
and  Ferrers.  But  Warrenne,  Stafford,  De  Vere,  Beauchamp,  Bohun,  and 
De  Clare  are  extinct  in  the  male  line,  though  many  of  them  are  directly 
represented,  and  all  have  transmitted  their  blood  through  female  alliances 
to  most  of  our  noble  families.  But  it  is  from  the  minor  barons,  who, 
though  wealthy  and  powerful,  still  acknowledged  dependance  to  such 
feudal  princes  as  those  that  held  their  courts  at  Chester  and  Lewes,  that 
we  trace  most  of  the  present  lords  of  English  soU.  In  the  accounts  of 
the  RoQ  of  Battle  Abhey  which  appeared  some  months  since  in  the 
'*  Patrician,*'  will  be  seen  how  many  names  that  fought  at  Hastings  still 
turrive.  Of  the  principal  extant  families  whose  baronial  ancestors  bore 
arms  for  or  against  the  crown  at  the  granting  of  Magna  Charta  by  John, 
or  its  confirmation  by  Henry  III.,  we  will  mention  Astley,  j^jrundel, 
Baaset,  Beaumont,  Blount,  Bruce,  Burgh,  Byron,  Clifford,  Courtenay, 
Courcy,  Devereux,  Ferrers,  Fitzgerald,  Fitzherbert,  Gage,  Gresley, 
^y*  Harrington,  Hastings,  LoTel,  Luttrell,  Maude  or  Montalt,  Mon- 
^^e,  Neville,  St.  John,  St.  Maur,  Somerville,  Spenser,  and  Stanley  or 
Aldithley. 

Besides  the  large  mixture  of  Saxon,  and  much  less  considerable  por* 
^on  of  British  blood  with  which  this  Norman  aristocracy  has  been 
strengthened,  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  the  connexionship  thua 
form^  with  Holland,  has  added  to  it  the  Bentincks,  Keppels,  Bouveries, 
V ansittarts,  Vannecks :  whilst  several  families  of  American  loyalists,  also 
of  Dutch  descent,  and  many  French  Protestant  refugees,  take  rank  with 
our  country  genUemen.  But,  without  taking  notice  of  these,  it  will 
have  heen  seen,  that,  of  the  great  tribes  who  once  divided  Europe,  the 
^^ts,  the  Teutons,  and  the  Goths,  have  all  contributed  to  form  the 
patrician  race  of  England  ;  and  the  examination  we  will  now  proceed  tQ 
^e  of  the  records  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  will  shew  the  same  com-i 
hinations  there,  though  in  different  proportions. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were  long  the  object  of  sanguinary  con-t 
^^  hetween  the  Celtic  Picts  and  the  Gothic  Scots.  At  first  defeated, 
ftod  for  some  time  driven  to  the  Highlands,  the  latter  eventually  recovered 
possession  of  the  richer  districts ;  and  their  rivals,  who  in  their  turn 
"^^ht  for  shelter  among  the  woods  and  glens  of  the  north  and  west, 
were  the  progenitors  of  the  Gael,  who  still  occupies  those  romantic 
^^ :  though,  among  the  clans  that  use  the  Gaelic  tongue,  M'Kenzie 
^*^»  to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  Norman  family  of  Windsor,  Chisholm 
*^  H'Leod  to  be  of  royal  Norwegian  blood.  To  Norway  also,  rather 
^  to  France,  the  island  earldom  of  the  St.  Clairs,  and  the  g^ley  in 
^  coat-of-anns,  would  point  as  their  probable  birth-place ;  whlLit  the 
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contrary  evidence  afforded  by  their  name  can  be  met  by  the  supposition 
that  it  was  adopted  in  honour  of  the  saint  on  their  embracing  Christi- 
anity. 

The  population  of  the  Lowlands  has  been  since  ihen  chiefly  composed 
of  Scots.  From  their  sturdy  sons  issued  the  septs  of  Stuart,  Gneme, 
Douglas,  Erskine,  Scott,  Hay,  and  most  of  those  Caledonian  £Eunilies 
whose  surnames  are  local.  But  the  distant  position  of  Scotland  on  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  the  fact  that  it  could  never  be  thoroughly  conquered, 
made  it  at  all  times  a  favorite  refuge  for  those  who  bad  incmred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  ruling  powers  in  England  or  on  the  continent ;  and  who, 
from  superior  civilization  or  political  motives,  were  often  richly  provided 
fbr  out  of  the  royal  domains.  When  the  heiress  of  the  Saxon  monarchs 
of  England  became  the  wife  of  Malcolm  III.,  Lindsay,  Gordon,  Dunbar, 
and  Dundas,  Maxwell,  Cunningham,  and  others  of  her  countrymen  ob- 
tained a  position  among  the  nobles  of  the  land  :  whilst  her  relationship 
to  the  Kings  of  Hungary  accounts  for  the  traditional  descent  of  the 
Drummonds,  Leslies,  Ramsays,  and  Elphinstones,  and  probably  also  of 
the  Murrays,  whose  ancient  surname,  "  De  Moravia,"  is  thus  better  ex- 
plained than  by  their  more  usually  received  genealogy.  Whilst,  either 
from  the  causes  mentioned  above,  or  from  the  feudal  connexionship  which 
occasionally  existed  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  rule  the 
former  at  times  exercised  over  all  the  lands  south  of  the  Forth,  we  see 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  settlement  of  such  Normans  as  the  Braces, 
Montgomeries,  Erasers,  MelviUes,  Kerrs,  Hamiltons,  and  Comyns. 

In  Ireland,  as  in  its  sister  kingdoms,  the  population,  when  authentic 
history  commences,  was  Celtic.  Here  too,  as  in  England,  the  Danes 
effected  a  settlement,  and  when  once  denizens  of  the  country,  embraced 
with  success  the  same  life  adopted  by  their  brethren  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  giving  wealth  and  importance  to  the  towns  of  Dublin, 
Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Galway,  where  they  almost  exclusively 
dwelt,  and  where  mercantile  renown  long  attended  their  descendants 
among  the  tribes  of  Galway,  the  Arthurs  and  Creaghs  of  Limerick,  and 
the  M'Aulliffes  of  Cork  :  whilst  the  great  family  of  Plunket  has  always 
held  a  position  in  the  Irish  peerage  creditable  to  its  Danish  ancestry. 

But  Celt  and  Dane  were  alike  overwhelmed  by  that  invasion  which, 
led  by  the  celebrated  Strongbow,  second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  speedily 
overran  a  divided  country,  and  parcelled  out  its  lands  among  the  greedy 
cadets  of  England  and  Normandy.  Among  their  still  existing  de- 
scendants, the  great  houses  of  Fitzgerald,  Butler,  and  De  Burgh,  have 
filled  to  our  day  a  place  in  the  history  of  their  country :  and  amid 
accumulated  forfeitures,  some  of  their  ancient  wealth  and  power  yet 
clings  to  the  names  of  Aylmer,  Bamewall,  Barry,  De  Courcy,  De  Mont- 
morency, Fitzmaurice,  Grace,  Nugent,  Power,  Prendeigast,  Preston,  and 
St.  Lawrence.  All  of  these  intermarried  with  tbe  original  Irish  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  incur  the  constant  displeasure  of  the  English  Government ; 
and  it  is  to  these  alliances  we  must  trace  the  Celtic  blood  which  sUll 
largely  pervades  the  older  families  in  Ireland,  as,  of  the  original  lords  of 
the  country,  only  the  two  royal  lines  of  O'Brien  and  0*Neil  have  uni- 
formly remained  in  the  first  rank  since  the  Conquest,  though  there  are 
many  who  continued  powerful  among  the  lesser  aristocracy,  and  some  of 
whom,  like  Meade,  Quin,  0*Callaghan,  O'Ghrady,  and  O'Byrne  (now 
Warren),  are  found  in  our  existing  peerage.    But  the  vast  majority,  both 
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of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  of  the  Irish    Dohles,  were  rumed  hj  their 

turbulent  attachment  to  their  ancient  religion.     The  forfeiture  of  the 

princely  Desmonds  enabled  Elizabeth  to  settle  the  Courtenays,  Dennys, 

and    St.  L^erSy  all  of  noble  Norman  blood,  in  Munster,  whilst  the 

Saxon   Binghams   acquired   renown   and  estates  in   Connanght.     Her 

successor  made  a  far  more  complete  revolution  in  the  social  condition  of 

the   country.     In  his  reign,  besides  granting  large  estates   to  Boyles, 

Brabazons,  Chichesters,  Fortescues,  Gores,  Percevals,  natives  of  his  new 

dominions,  he  distributed  the  province  of  Ulster  so  completely  among 

the  Harailtons,  Stuarts,  Montgomeries,  and  others  of  his  more  ancient 

subjects,  that  the  description  we  have  given  of  the  Lowland  proprietors  of 

Scotland  will  be  literally  correct,  if  applied  not  only  to  the  upper,  but  to 

the  middle  ranks  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  wars  of  Cromwell  and  William  III.  changed  the  owners  of  the 
soil  in  Leinster  and  Munster  almost  as  uniformly  as  the  forfeitures  of 
lames  I.  had  done  in  Ulster;  and  most  of  the  titles  and  estates  in  those 
provinces  are  now  held  by  the  progeny  of  the  officers  who  filled  com* 
mands  in  the  successful  armies  which  then  ruled  Ireland,  and  of  which 
the  wide-spread  names  of  Coote,  Evans,  and  Massy,  will  be  sufficient 
examples.  Belonging  rather  to  the  country  gentlemen  of  England  and 
Wales,  than  to  the  nobler  families,  they  are  probably  chiefly  of  Saxon 
and  British  descent;  and  they  may  be  said  to  form  nearly  half  the 
proprietors  in  the  ever-divided  land  of  their  adoption,  the  Caledonians  of 
Ulster  being  one-fourth,  and  the  remaining  fourth  consisting  partly  of 
those  Connaught  Squires  whose  estates  are  still  mingled  with  the  con- 
qnered  acres  of  the  Eyres,  Binghams,  Knoxes,  or  Brownes,  partly  of 
Uie  old  families  of  the  Pale,  yet  spared  in  the  other  provinces,  and  partly 
Cilso  of  such  £unilies  as  the  Trenches  and  Latouches,  which  have  sought 
Ui  Ireland  that  shelter  which  was  denied  them  in  France. 

In  bringing  this  article  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  right  to  mention,  that  the 
^oper  names  given  are  merely  intended  as  eminent  examples  of  the 
classes  tbey  illustrate  ;  the  numbers  of  extant  families  belonging  to  each 
of  which  ffubdivisions  much  exceed,  in  most  instances,  those  inserted  in 

tic  text. 

V  • 
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Thebe  is  a  wonderful  fiiscination  in  these  volumes,  which  most  be  lelt, 
we  should  think,  by  every  one,  even  by  those  who  may  not  altogether  share 
in  the  noble  author's  enthusiasm  for  genealogical  pursuits.  We  have  here 
materials  enough  for  a  score  or  two  of  romances,  nor  do  we  know  any 
school  wherein  a  poet  might  study  to  more  advantage  the  workings  of  the 
wilder  and  darker  passions.  When  Scotland  was  at  peace  with  her  neigh- 
bours, a  thing  which  did  not  often  happen,  her  stalwart  barons  generaJlj 
contrived  to  fill  up  the  vacant  time  by  hatching  plots  against  the  tibrone,  or 
by  petty  feuds  amongst  themselves,  or  by  the  enacting  of  some  terrible 
domestic  tragedies,  while  superstition  occupied  the  back-ground  with  manj 
of  her  broadest  and  deepest  shadows.  We  are  of  course  speaking  of  the 
time  when  chivalry  was  superseded  by  feudalism,  two  things  which  are  often 
confounded,  but  which,  though  they  have  some  elements  in  common,  yet 
differ  widely  from  each  other  upon  the  whole.  So  long  as  chivalry  continaed, 
the  world  resembled  a  sunny  landscape ;  but  no  sooner  had  feudalism  suc- 
ceeded, than  it  flung  over  society  all  the  gloom  and  turbulence  of  winter. 
Men  gave  unbridled  license  to  their  passions,  and  as  these  were  no  longer 
qualified  by  the  ennobling,  though  somewhat  fantastic,  influence  of  chivalry, 
there  was  an  energy  of  crime  to  which  other  ages  afford  no  parallel.  This 
continaed  till  the  advance  of  civilization  elevated  the  people  and  broke  the 
feudal  power  of  their  masters,  and  three  different  epochs  may  be  distinctlj 
traced  in  the  lives  of  the  various  Lindsays. 

No  one  could  have  been  better  calculated  for  the  chronickling  of  such 
men  and  scenes  than  the  learned  and  eloquent  author  of  the  volumes  before 
us.  His  passionate  love  for  his  clan,  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  high 
and  noble  birth,  his  delight  in  warlike  reputation,  render  him  one  of  tSe 
fittest  advocates  that  could  have  been  chosen  for  such  a  task,  and  the  rather 
as  his  devotion  to  every  one  bearing  the  name  of  Lindsay  is  never  clouded 
by  prejudice  or  partiality.  Our  suspicions  in  this  respect  were  at  first,  ^ 
must  acknowledge,  fiilly  awoke,  and,  like  watchful  sentinels,  continually  on 
the  look-out  for  the  ambushed  enemy ;  but  all  our  vigilance  has  not  enabled 
us  to  detect  a  single  instance  wherein  these  feelings  have  led  him  to  con- 
ceal or  colour  the  worse  characteristics  which  have  m)m  time  to  time  shemi 
themselves  in  his  race  as  in  all  others.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  seem  to 
feel  a  noble  confidence  in  his  name,  as  if  it  stood  too  high  and  was  too 
firmly  established  to  be  shaken  or  tarnished  by  the  sins  of  individuals. 
Accordingly  he  is  no  less  frank  when  speaking  of  the  faults,  and  even  crimes 
of  his  ancestors,  than  he  is  enthusiastic  in  describing  their  daring  spirits, 
their  profuse  generosity,  and  the  wisdom  as  well  as  courage,  which  they 
evinced  in  building  up  and  maintaining  one  of  the  prondest  names  in 
Scotland.    With  all  this  there  is  mingled  an  inunense  timd  of  antiquarisn 

*  lives  of  the  Lindsays  ;  or,  a  Memoir  of  the  Houses  of  Crawford  and  Balcaneir 
by  Lord  Lindsay,     3  Yola.  Svo. :  London,  1849. 
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lore,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  genealogy,  that  will  he  sure  to 
interest  those  lovers  of  matter-of-fact  details,  who  would  he  little  captivated 
by  the  deeds^  or  the  retributive  fSsite  of  the  Tiger  Earl. 

The  origin  of  the  Lindsays  has  been  traced  to  various  sources,  hut  we 
bardly  arrive  at  anything  certain,  prior  to  the  age  of  Walter  de  Lindsay, 
an  Anglo-Norman,  who  figures  as  a  great  baron  under  David  I.,  Prince  of 
Strath  Clyde  or  Cambria.  At  all  events  he  is  the  first  of  the  name  who 
appears  in  Scotland,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  Scottish 
Lindsays  are  a  branch  of  the  Norman  house  of  Limesay,  the  names  Lindsay 
and  Limesay  being  identical ;  they  alike  imply  the  "  Isle  of  Lindens,  or 
Lime-trees,"  for  the  two  words,  lime  and  linden^  though  somewhat  different 
in  sound,  have  predsely  the  same  meaning.  But  before  entering  farther 
into  the  details  of  this  illustrious  femily,  it  will  be  requisite  to  give  our 
attention  to  another  matter  intimately  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
essential  to  its  right  understanding.  We  allude  to  the  origin  of  the  various 
European  nations.  In  some  respects  our  own  opinions  on  this  very  intri- 
cate topic  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  our  author ;  but  as  it  is 
of  much  more  importance  to  the  reader  that  he  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  what  Lord  Lindsay  has  thought  and  written  than  with  the  doctrines 
of  his  reviewers,  we  shall  postpone  all  criticism  to  the  necessity  of  quoting 
l^ely  from  the  work  before  us. 

"  Four  great  waves  of  population/*  says  his  lordship,  "  have  in  succession 
overflowed  Europe, — ^the  Aborigines,  a  race  proved  by  their  language  to  have 
been  akin  to  those  of  India,  Northern  Asia,  and  America,  and  whom  I  consider 
to  have  been  of  Hamite  origin, — ^the  Celts,  the  earliest  branch  of  the  Indo- 
European  or  Japhetan  race,  who  occupied  the  whole  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe,  reducing  the  Aborigines  to  servitude,  but  adopting,  as  I  should  sur- 
mise, not  a  few  of  their  superstitions, — the  Classic  nations  and  the  Slavonians, 
closely  akin ;  the  former  occup^g  the  peninsulas  of  Italy  and  Greece,  the 
Utter  the  districts  which  they  still  retain  m  the  East  of  Europe, — and,  last  of 
•11,  the  Teutonic  race,  firesh  fi-om  their  Persian  mountains,  who,  piercing  through 
ue  Slavonians  and  thundering  at  the  rear  of  the  Celts,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans,  pressed  continuallv  forward  till  they  had  occupied,  either  as  colonists 
or  conquerors,  the  whole  of  the  soil  that  those  nations  had  previously  ruled 
over,  regenerating  them  by  intermixture,  and  re-creating  out  of  the  broken 
^gments  of  empure  the  kingdoms  and  polities  of  modem  Europe. 

'*  You  must  not  however  misunderstand  me  as  asserting  that  the  whole  of 
the  Celtic,  the  Slavonian,  or  the  Teutonic  race  was  at  once  discharged  on  the 
pubis  below  them — on  the  contrary,  each  of  the  waves  I  speak  of  represents  a 
(Qcceuion  of  migrations,  Celtic,  Slavonian,  or  Teutonic,  continuing  till  the 
lountain  which  supplied  the  race  ceased  to  flow.  The  Celtic  race  thus  consists 
of  two  great  collective  branches  of  earlier  and  later  migration,  the  earlier  re- 
presented by  the  Gael,  the  later  by  the  Welsh  or  Cymry ;  and  the  Teutonic, 
Hi  like  numner,  of  three — the  Upper  German  tribes,  the  Lower  German,  which 
^7  otherwise  be  styled  the  Saxon  race,  and  the  Scandinavian,  from  which 
spnmg  the  Normans. 

'*  Restricting  our  view  to  our  own  country,  its  earliest  historical  inhabitants 
jere  the  Albiones,  who  occupied  the  whole  of  the  island.  They  were  driven 
'Northwards  by  the  Britanni,  a  colony  from  Bel^um,  who  occupied  England 
*^  gave  it  the  name  of  Britain.  Both  these  nations  were  Celtic,  the  Albiones 
ponging  to  the  earlier  or  Gaelic,  the  Britanni  to  the  Welsh  or  Cymraic  branch 
Of  the  race.  The  Britanni  were  conquered,  civilized,  and  corrupted  by  the 
jfomans— the  Albiones,  more  distant,  escaped  the  yoke.  Both  became  Chris  • 
'^*|w  in  the  course  of  the  early  ages.  The  Britanni  retain  their  name  in  the 
^tmgs  of  Ctesar  and  the  Romans,  their  conquerors — ^the  Albiones  exchange 
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theirs  for  that  of  Caledonums  or  Picts,  by  which  they  are  subseoaently  known 
in  history.  But  the  original  name  was  never  forgotten,  and  is  still  perpetuated 
in  that  of '  Albanich,*  the  Graelic  designation  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
their  direct  representatives. 

'*  The  Picts  or  Albiones  gradually  acquired  union  and  power,  and  became  a 
kingdom  of  considerable  eminence  during  the  early  ages.  It  consisted  of  a 
coolederacy  of  fourteen  clans,  iniiabiting  seven  provinces,  ruled  over  hj  seven 
hereditary  chiefs,  or  ^  maormors,*  who  elected  the  sovereign.  The  nation  waa 
divided  mto  two  great  tribes,  the  Picts  and  Pictardach,  the  former  inhabiting 
the  mountains,  the  latter  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland — ^a  distinction  arising  ap> 
parently  from  local  causes,  not  from  any  diversity  of  race  or  manners. 

"  Ireland,  in  the  mean  while,  had  undergone  a  revolution  resembling  that 
which  had  befallen  the  sister  island.  The  earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Hibeni, 
but  their  power  was  overthrown  by  the  Scoti,  an  invading  race,  from  whose 
supremacy  the  island  receives  the  name  of  Scotia  in  the  earljr  mediaeval 
writers.  Early  in  the  sixth  century  a  colony  of  the  Scoti  settled  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Argyle,  and  are  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Dalriads.  Thev 
dwelt  there,  apparently  in  fraternity  with  the  Picts,  and  exercising  their  arms 
in  conjunction  with  them  against  the  Saxons,  then  in  possession  of  Eneland,  for 
two  himdred  years,  without  any  extension  of  territory.  But  in  the  ninth 
century  the  imprisoned  waters  broke  loose,  and  the  result  of  a  long  and  bloodr 
contest  was  the  subjugation  of  the  Picts  by  the  Scottish  race,  whose  name  from 
henceforward  became  that  of  Northern  Britain.  The  actual  conquest  was 
confined  to  the  Lowlands,  the  patrimony  of  the  Pictardach,  but  the  Picts  or 
Highlanders  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  general  superiority  of  the 
Scottish  kings. 

"  The  Scots  made  no  alteration  in  the  laws  or  polity  of  the  country— the 
tribes  were  still  ruled  by  their  hereditary  maormors,  and  the  transfer  of  autho- 
rity  was  effected  upon  the  whole  so  peaceably,  and  the  name  of  the  conqaerors 
so  rapidly  supplanted  that  of  the  conquered,  that  it  has  been  supposed  in  kter 
times  that  the  whole  Pictish  race  was  exterminated ;  and  theur  aisappearance 
has  been  the  fertile  theme  of  wonder  for  many  centuries.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  two  nations,  being  akin  in  race,  language,  and  manners,  naturally  coalesced. 

"  It  is  to  this  period — ^to  the  exercise  of  ^  guid  counsel  and  soverei^  man- 
hood *  in  the  *  overthrowing  of  the  Pyghtis,*  and  to  the  gratitude  of  Kenneth 
MacAlpine,  the  hero  of  the  conquest,  that  the  tradition,  above  alluded  to,  ol 
the  fiteenth  century,  attributes  the  rise  of  the  Lindsays  in  Scotland." 

The  Picts  being  thus  subdued,  the  Scottish  kingdom  flourished  for  some 
time  upon  their  ruins,  till  in  turn  it  was  rudely  shaken  by  the  Scandioavian 
pirates,  and  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Con* 
fessor.  Up  to  that  period  the  country  had  been  eminently  Celtic  in  all  i^ 
laws  and  customs,  but  a  change  was  now  about  to  take  place.  It  was  long 
since  the  Celtic  race  in  England,  first  enervated,  and  then  abandoned,  bj 
the  Romans,  had  been  compelled  to  succumb  after  a  brief  struggle  to  the 
more  hardy  Saxons,  when  they  fled  on  all  sides  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers ;  some  found  a  refuge  in  France,  where  the  Bretons  still  presene 
their  ancient  name  and  language,  while  their  memory  still  lingers  in  manj 
an  old  ruin,  and  their  religion  still  shews  itself  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
peasantry ;  others  retreated  to  the  mountains  and  fisistnesses  of  Wales ;  sn<i 
others  again  retreated  into  Cornwall  and  Cumberland,  where  Celtic  states 
subsisted  till  late  in  the  middle  ages.  A  free  and  open  field  was  thus  left 
to  the  Saxons,  who  pushed  on  their  conquests  till  checked  by  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  By  the  latter  the  Teutonic  conquerors  were  opposed  with  the  most 
determined  courage,  but  after  many  fluctuations  these  wars  ended  in  the 
politioal  subjection  of  the  Scoto-Piotish  kingdom  to  the  Saxon  monarcha 
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onto  the  time  of  Edward  Plantagenet.  Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  Lord 
Lindstj  obeenres  ?nth  his  usual  candour  and  good  sense : — ^'  It  may  be 
Dopaktable  to  our  national  pride,  but  it  is  a  fact  established  by  incontro- 
Tertible  historical  evidence,  that  the  Saxon  '  Basileus/  or  Emperor,  held 
this  superiority — not,  as  may  be  supposed,  over  provinces  feudally  held  of 
England,  but  over  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  dominions  of  the  Scottish  kings 
—a  superiority,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  purely  political,  and  implying 
neither  right  to  the  soil  nor  interference  with  the  national  laws,  liberties, 
And  manners, — while  the  protection  thus  accorded  to  the  Scottish  kings,  in 
acknowledgement  of  this  dependence,  saved  those  laws  and  liberties  in 
instances  innumerable  from  annihilation.  Such  close  intercourse,  however, 
with  the  royal  race  of  England,  the  frequent  visits  paid  to  the  Saxon  court, 
and  their  share  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Wittenagemot,  where  they  ranked 
first  in  place  and  honour,  after  the  Basileus,  could  have  but  one  effect,  that 
of  Anglicizing,  in  other  words,  civilizing  the  Celtic  sovereigns." 

fiat  the  Saxons  themselves  declined  when  the  necessity  for  exertion  had 
ceased;  they  became  effeminate  and  corrupt  without  growing  more  refined, 
and  lost  the  hardiness  of  their  ancestors  without  attaining  any  of  the  graces 
of  civilization.     It  would  seem,  however,  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical 
world,  that  when  the  atmosphere  becomes  too  foul  and  sickly  for  longer 
endoiance,  a  storm  is  sure  to  rise  from  some  quarter  and  purify  the  loaded 
air,  though  not  without  doing  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  mischief.     Upon 
this  oocasion  the  hurricane  blew  from  the  snow-lands  of  Scandinavia.     The 
fierce  North-men — ^the  Vikings,  or  sea* kings,  as  they  were  called — ^bursting 
from  their  narrow  confines,  fell  like  an  avalanche  upon  Russia,  propped  up 
the  falling  towers  of  Byzantium,  colonized  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  peopled  Ireland,  discovered,  as  many  think,  America,  and  then 
with  the  flower  of  their  hosts  under  the  Dane,  BoUo,  threw  themselves 
upon  the  devoted  Neustria.     So  fierce  and  overwhelming  was  the  attack 
that  the  French  king  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  with  these  terrible  war- 
nors,  by  conceding  to  them  in  full  right  the  land  of  which  they  had  thus 
taken  forcible  possession,  and  from  them  it  was  henceforth  called  Normandy, 
a  name  that  seems  to  have  given  much  trouble  to  historians.     With  sudi 
neighbours  on  the  opposite  shore  it  was  not  likely  that  the  degenerate 
Saxons  would  be  long  allowed  to  remain  in  quiet.     Reports  of  invasion 
uose  that  were  soon  followed  by  the  stem  reality,  and  under  a  chief  too 
who  never  fought  but  to  conquer.     In  a  single  battle  the  redoubted  William 
ahattered  the  Saxon  sceptre  into  a  thousand  pieces,  never  again  to  be  united  ; 
the  e£kct  of  this  great  victory  being  at  once  felt  throughout  all  Scotland. 
At  first  this  influence  shewed  itself  by  destroying  all  existing  antipathies, 
and  much  of  the  distinctions  that  prevailed  between  a  large  part  of  the 
Celtic  race  and  the  Saxons ;  in  fining  a  common  enemy  they  had  also 
found  a  common  bond  of  union ;  but  in  time  the  feeling  of  amalgamation 
aasnmed  a  broader  basis ;  the  feudal  law,  the  monastic  system,  and  the 
Norman  element,  were  gradually  naturalized  on  the  Scottish  soil,  and  at 
length  completed  the  work  of  barbaric  civilization,  if  one  may  be  allowed 
such  a  phrase  to  mark  that  first  and  ruder  sort  of  improvement  which  pre- 
cedes the  more  refined  time  when  art,  science,  and  literature  become 
predominant  and  universal.     Of  course  these  great  advantages  were  not 
obtained  at  once,  nor  without  many  a  hard  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
P^ple  to  maintain  their  old  customs.     The  Celtic  population  broke  out 
Qto  fre^ent  rebellion  against  the  feudal  law,  and  though  as  often  sub* 
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daed  by  the  superior  knowledge  and  power  of  the  predominant  races,  tbej 
for  a  long  time  kept  proudly  aloof  from  them,  considering  tbemseWes  as 
the  only  genuine  Scots,  and  the  legitimate  heirs  to  all  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  country.  In  the  meanwhile  the  two  principal  races  of  the 
island,  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  began  to  assimilate  more  and  more,  and 
as  this  fusion  between  them  went  on  increasing,  it  almost  annihilated  that 
idle  spirit  of  nationality  which  afterwards  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
Scotland,  and  occasioned  such  destructive  wars  between  that  country  and 
England.  A  constant  and  friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up  between 
the  two  kingdoms ;  many  barons  held  lands  on  either  side  of  the  Tweed ; 
and  intermarriages  were  far  from  being  uncommon.  In  fact  the  nobles, 
whether  of  England  or  Scotland,  were  as  yet  neither  English  nor  Scottish, 
but  Norman,  and,  in  a  much  less  degree,  Saxon.  The  ambition  of  our  own 
monarchs  could  alone  have  changed  this  state  of  things ;  but  when  thej 
attempted  to  subjugate  Scotland,  a  bond  of  union  was  at  once  created  be- 
tween the  hitherto  jarring  elements,  and  Normans,  Saxons,  and  Celts,  aJike 
merged  their  individuality  in  the  cherished  name  of  Scotchmen.  From 
that  moment  the  two  countries  had  separate  interests,  which  they  took  care 
to  fence  in  with  rancours  and  prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  the  greatobject 
now  was  which  should  do  the  other  the  greatest  injury ;  theirs  vras  not  the 
enmity,  which  divides  stranger  from  stranger,  and  which  a  battle  lost  or 
won  may  appease,  but  the  savage,  uncompromising  antipathy  that  fills  the 
hearts  of  brethren  when  once  natural  affection  has  been  allowed  to  sour  into 
hatred. 

We  have  now,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  to  save  all  necessitj  of 
future  repetitions,  brought  down  this  hasty  sketch  even  beyond  the  time 
when  Walter  de  Lindsay  settled  in  Scotland,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
under  the  banner  of  David  I.,  a  monarch  of  so  much  ability  and  virtue  that 
Buchanan  delights  in  his  praises.  In  a  short  time  his  name  disappears 
from  the  living  page,  and  we  find  his  descendants  residing  at  Ercildon,  so 
£eimiliar  to  all  our  readers  as  having  been  in  after  days  the  home  of  Thomas 
Ae  Rhymer,  one  of  the  many — both  men  and  places — ^that  owe  no  small 
portion  of  their  celebrity  to  the  recording  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Is  it 
necessary  to  add  that  ErcOdun  is  in  Roxburghshire,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Leader,  not  very  far  from  Dry  burgh  Abbey  ? 

To  follow  the  progress  of  this  distinguished  family  through  all  its  subse- 
quent ramifications  would  be  manifestly  foreign  to  the  purpose  in  hand;  it 
would  in  fact  be  turning  a  light  sketch  into  something  very  like  a  chnicb> 
yard  collection  of  tombstones  and  epitaphs.  We  shall  therefore  do  no  more 
than  halt  from  time  to  time  as  we  come  across  any  more  important  character 
or  event  that  may  seem  to  have  a  present  interest,  and  thus  it  is  that  we 
must  notice  William  de  Lindsay  of  Ercildun,  whose  career  lay  between 
11 61  and  11U)0.  The  great  feature  in  his  life,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the 
modem  reader,  and  that  for  which  we  especially  notice  him,  is  the  &ct  of 
his  having  been  the  first  of  his  name  associated  with  the  territory  of  Craw- 
ford in  Clydesdale,  a  title  that  henceforth  became  distinctive  in  the  family. 

In  due  time  came  the  war  for  what  was  called,  and  believed  to  be,  the 
independence  of  Scotland,  a  fatal  error  on  both  sides,  which  materially 
weakened  both  countries,  and  retarded  civilization  for  ages.  As  usual  the 
gallant  Lindsays  were  amongst  the  foremost  in  field  and  in  council,  be  who 
then  was  the  chief  of  that  name  being  especially  excepted  by  Edward  1. 
from  the  general  pardon  offered  to  his  countrymen.     At  a  later  period  uv 
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find  another  Lindsay,  Sir  James,  playing  a  distinguished  part  in  the  tragedy 
of  the  Red  Cumyn.  "  The  circumstances/*  says  our  author,  •*  which  led 
to  the  dedsiye  act,  which  flung  Bruce  upon  his  fortunes  and  led  to  the 
independence  of  Scotland,  are  unknown.  All  that  can  be  ascertained  is, 
that  Cumyn  of  Badenoch,  popularly  named  the  Red  Cumyn,  his  personal 
lival,  and  the  leader  of  the  Baliol  interest,  was  at  Dumfries  at  the  same 
time  with  Bruce,  that  they  held  a  secret  conference  in  the  church  of  the 
Minorites,  or  Franciscans,  that  a  quarrel  arose  between  them,  and  that 
Brace,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  stabbed  bin  on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar. 
Rushing  to  the  door,  he  met  Sir  James  Lindsay  and  Roger  Eirkpatrick  of 
Closebum,  who  demanded  what  had  disturbed  him  ?  *  I  doubt,'  replied 
Bruce, » I  have  slain  Cumyn.' — *  Have  you  left  it  doubtful  ?  replied  Lind- 
*y- — * }  make  sicker,'  or  *  sure,'  rejoined  Kirkpatrick, — wherewith  they 
rushed  into  the  church,  and  Kirkpatrick,  asking  the  wounded  baron  whether 
he  deemed  he  might  recover,  and  hearing  from  him  that  he  thought  he 
might  if  he  had  proper  leech-craft,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart, — a  deed  for 
which  Bruce  and  his  adherents  were  excommunicated  as  soon  as  the  news 
reached  the  Holy  See." 

In  the  long  wars  that  followed  the  Lindsays  had  their  full  share  of  loss 
and  glory.  At  the  battle  of  Duplin,  where  Baliol  for  once  proved  decidedly 
victorious,  no  less  than  eighty  Lind^ys  fell,  if  we  may  credit  the  statements 
of  Boethius  ;  and  at  the  &tal  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  the  chief  himself,  his 
brother,  and  another  of  the  name,  though  more  remotely  allied,  were  made 
prisoners.  Even  when  adorned  with  the  peaceful  mitre  the  spirit  of  the 
race  was  no  less  sure  to  evince  itself  than  under  the  helmet  and  the  breast- 
plate, as  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  fiate  of  John  Lindsay,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  sea  fight  while  returning  from 
France  to  Scotland  with  two  ships  that  conveyed  a  large  treasure  and  the 
mstraments  of  a  treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms.  They  were  met  and 
captured  by  the  English  admiral,  John  de  Ross,  after  an  obstinate  fight,  in 
which  the  men-at-arms  were  all  either  killed  or  drowned.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  however,  the  star  of  the  house  of  Crawford  was  upon  the  whole 
decidedly  in  the  ascendant. 

Few  points  loom  out  more  grandly  from  the  twilight  of  remote  times  than 
the  battle  of  Otterbum.  The  Percies  and  Nevilles  having  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves,  the  Scotch  barons  thought  this  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  make  a  foray  on  England.  Meetings  were  held  to  concert  the  most 
fitting  plan  of  attack,  yet  not  so  secretly  but  that  the  English  got  notice  of 
Jt  by  means  of  the  minstrels,  who,  admitted  every  where,  seem  often  to  have 
played  the  part  of  spies.  Thus  warned,  the  English  nobles  "  despatched 
one  of  their  squires  to  attend  the  third  conference  at  Yetholm.  and  discover 
the  intentions  of  the  Scots.  In  the  disguise  of  a  groom  he  entered  the 
chnrch  where  the  Scottish  chiefs  were  in  council,  and  heard  the  whole  pro- 
<^ings,  buty  when  he  returned  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  horse 
tied,  he  found  it  had  been  stolen,  and  fearful  of  exciting  suspicion  by  in- 
quiring after  it,  set  o£f  on  foot,  booted  and  spurred  as  he  was,  homewards. 

"  This  very  caution  occasioned  his  detection.  '  I  have  witnessed  many 
wonderful  things/  said  a  Scots  knight  to  his  friend,  as  they  stood  near  the 
church-door,  •  but  what  I  now  see  is  equal  to  any ;  that  man  yonder  has,  I 
^lieve,  lost  his  horae,  and  yet  makes  no  inquiry  after  it ;  on  my  troth,  I 
donbt  much  if  he  belongs  to  us ;  let  us  go  after  him,  and  see  whether  I  an\ 
"gilt  or  not/ 
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"  Thej  80on  overtook  Mm,  and  on  their  approach,  says  the  hiatorian, 
with  simplicity,  *  he  was  alarmed,  and  wished  himself  anywhere  else.'  His 
contradictory  answers  confirmed  their  suspicions ;  they  hroughthim  hack  to 
the  church,  and  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  did  not  truly  answer  all 
their  questions.  Love  of  life  prevailed,  and  he  told  them  all  he  knew 
concerning  the  force  and  disposition  of  the  English." 

The  Scots  took  their  measures  accordingly,  marched  to  the  gates  of 
Durham,  and  had  several  skirmishes  with  their  enemy,  in  one  of  which 
Douglas  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  Hot8pur*8  pennon,  when  he  swore 
he  would  take  it  with  him  to  Scotland,  and  set  it  upon  his  castle.  Earl 
Percy  swore  as  loudly  that  he  should  never  carry  it  out  of  Northumberland, 
whereupon  Douglas  returned  again,  "  then  you  must  come  this  night,  and 
take  it  from  before  my  tent " — so  difficult  does  it  often  seem  in  reading  our 
old  chronicles  to  distinguish  between  a  mimic  tourney  and  war  in  earnest; 
in  either  case  hard  blows  were  given  with  the  same  good  will,  while  the 
parties  engaged  had  to  all  appearance  no  wiser  or  more  useful  object  in  view 
than  the  mere  pleasure  of  fighting,  or  to  see  which  had  the  stronger  arm 
and  the  stouter  heart. 

'*  II  faisoit,"  says  old  Froissart,  "  assez  clair,  car  lalune  luisoit ;  et  si  etoit 
au  mois  d'Aoiit,  et  fidsoit  bel  et  sery ;  et  si  etoit  Pair  coi,  pur,  et  net" — 
it  was  light  enough,  for  the  moon  shone ;  and  it  was  the  month  of  August, 
and  it  was  beautiful  and  serene ;  and  the  air  was  calm,  pure,  and  clear- 
when  Hotspur  fell  upon  the  Scots,  taking  them  by  surprise;  but  his  attack 
was  met  with  the  most  determined  courage,  and  the  battle  continued  for 
many  hours  by  moonlight,  when,  in  the  words  of  the  old  ballad, 

''  The  Lindsays  flew  like  fire  about 
'Till  all  the  fray  was  done.** 

At  last  Douglas,  pressing  too  forward,  received  several  severe  thrusts 
from  the  English  lances,  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  tide  of  battle 
setting  at  the  time  against  the  Scots,  it  was  not  for  a  while  known  who  had 
fallen,  but  after  a  sharp  struggle,  the  English  gave  way,  and  the 
ground  about  him  was  cleared,  when  "  Sir  James  Lindsay,  Sir  John 
and  Sir  Walter  Sinclair  were  the  first  to  discover  him  as  he  lay  bleeding 
to  death.  '  How  fares  it  vrith  you,  cousin  V  asked  Sir  John.  '  But 
poorly,'  he  said,  *  yet,  God  be  thanked  !  few  of  my  fathers  have  died  in 
bed !  There  has  long  been  a  prophecy  that  a  dead  Douglas  should  win  a 
field ;  I  trust  it  will  now  be  fulfilled.  My  heart  sinks — I  am  dying — 
do  you,  Walter,  and  you,  John  Sinclair,  raise  my  banner,  and  cry, 
**  Douglas !"  and  tell  neither  friend  nor  foe  I  am  lying  here.*  "  The 
victory,  however,  remained  with  the  Scots,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
their  gallant  leader,  and  nearly  all  the  northern  chivalry  of  England  were 
slain  or  made  captives.  Hotspur  and  his  brother  being  amongst  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter. 

Some  exceedingly  amusing  anecdotes  are  related  by  the  noble  author 
in  connection  vridi  this  battle ;  but,  tempting  as  they  are,  we  dare  not 
pause  upon  them  with  so  much  important  matter  before  us.  Quitting 
then  these  scenes,  we  turn  to  a  picture  of  the  usual  life  of  the  Lindsays 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  indeed,  generally  throughout  the  time  of 
feudalism.  Their  principal  abode  was  in  a  casde,  upon  a  hill,  overhang- 
ing the  Lemno,  called  Finhaven,  that  is,  Fion^abhain,  or  the  White  River, 
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from  the  foam  cast  ap  by  the  confluence  of  the  stream  with  the  South  Esk, 
close  beneath  the  walls.  To  the  west,  in  those  days,  stretched  out  a 
primeval  forest  for  many  miles,  its  extent  being  such  that,  in  the  ima- 
ginative language  of  popular  tradition,  a  wild  cat  might  leap  from  tree 
to  tree  from  the  castle  of  Finhaven  to  the  hill  of  Kerriemuir.  Here  the 
Crawfords  migbt  be  truly  said  to  reign  as  petty  monarchs. 

"The  inner  life  of  the  family  was  of  an  uniform  but  enjoyable  character: 
martial  exercise,  the  chase,  ana  the  baronial  banauet,  enlivened  by  the  songs  of 
the  minstrel  and  the  quips  of  the  jester,  occupied  the  day,  and  the  evening  was 
wiled  away  in  *  the  playing  of  the  chess,  at  the  tables,  in  reading  of  romans,  in 


singing  and  piping,  m  harping,  and  in  other  honest  solaces  of  great  pleasuri 
snd  disport,  the  ladies  mingling  in  the  scene  throughout,  whether  in  the  sports 
and  festivities  of  the  morning,  or  the  pastimes  of  the  evening — though  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  day  was  always  spent  in  their  *  bowers,^  with  their  attenoant 
maidens,  spinning  or  weaving  tapestry.  Occasionally  indeed  a  higher  respon- 
libility  devolved  upon  them, — during  the  absence  of  the  Earl,  whether  in 
attendance  on  the  Parliament,  or  in  warfare  public  or  jjrivate,  his  wife  became 
the  ch&telaine,  or  keeper  of  his  castle,  with  lull  authority  to  rule  his  vassals, 
guide  bis  afiG^,  and  aefend  his  stronghold  if  attacked  at  disadvantage  during 

ois  absence. 

"  The  society  of  the  castle  consisted  of  the  Earl  and  his  immediate  family 
— anv  guest  that  might  be  resident  with  him — the  ladies  attendant  upon  his 
wife  and  daughters — ^the  pages,  of  noble  or  eentle  birth,  trained  up  in  the 
castle  under  his  eye  as  aspirants  for  chivalry—his  own  domestic  officers — most 
of  them  gentlemen  of  quality,  the  chaplains,  the  secretary,  chamberlain,  chief 
marischal,  *  ^uniliar  squire,'  armour-bearer,  the  hist  of  which  offices  were  here- 
ditary, besides  numerous  attendant  gentlemen,  cadets  generally  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family,  who  had  attached  themselves  to  him  as  *  servitors,'  or 

feudal  followers. 

*'  The  property  that  supported  this  hospitality  was  extensive.  The  Earls  of 
Crawford  possessed  above  twenty  great  baronies  and  lordships,  besides  other 
hnds  of  minor  importance,  in  Forfarshire,  Angus,  Perthshire,  the  Meams,  Fife, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  the  more  distant  sheriffdoms  of  Inverness,  Banff",  Lanark, 
Wigton,  Dumfries,  and  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright — those  in  Forfarshire 
alone  extending  over  two-thirds  of  the  county — besides  hereditary  revenues 
from  the  Great  Customs  of  Dundee,  Montrose,  Forfar,  Crail,  Aberdeen,  and 
Banff,  amounting  to  above  three  hundred  marks  aimually,  equivalent  to  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling  in  the  present  day.  Of  these  baronies,  some  were 
held  in  their  own  hands,  others  by  the  immediate  cadets  of  the  family,  or  by 
families  of  alien  blood,  not  unfrequently  of  much  older  standing  in  the  district, 
holding  as  vassals  of  the  Earldom ;  all  or  most  of  them  were  fortified  by  strong 

castles, and  over  those  included  in  the  family  entails,  as  the  ^  Comitatus,*  or 

^Earldom,*  of  Crawford,  the  Earl  possessed  rights  of  regality.  His  courts 
were  competent  to  try  all  questions,  civil  or  criminal,  that  of  high  treason 
against  the  sovereign  alone  excepted.  He  appointed  judges  and  executive 
officers,  who  had  no  responsibility  to  the  imperial  authority.  He  had  within 
his  territory  a  series  of  municipal  systems,  corporations  with  then*  municipal 
officers,  privileged  markets,  harbours  and  mills,  with  internally  administered 
r^ulations  of  police,  applicable  to  weights  and  measures,  fishmg  privileges, 
and  other  like  useful  institutions.  He  could  bmld  prisons  and  com  money. 
When  any  of  his  subjects  were  put  on  trial  before  the  King's  courts,  he  could 
'repledge'  the  accused  to  his  own  court,  only  finding  recognisances  to  execute 
justice  m  the  matter.  He  was  thus  a  governor  under  the  sovereign,  and  not  a 
mere  judge,  like  the  sheriff, — ^while,  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the 
feudal  power  of  the  family,  the  Earls  of  Crawford  acquired,  early  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  shermdom  of  Aberdeenshire  in  hereditary  rijght,  and  soon 
tfter  the  middle  of  the  century  that  of  Forfarshire,— as  the  Lindsays  of  the 
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Byres,  the  most  powerful  cadet  of  the  house,  did  that  of  FifeBhire,  after  a  long 
struggle  with  the  Leslies,  in  the  followmg  century. 

^^  The  Earldom  of  Crawford,  therefore,  like  those  of  Douglas,  of  Moray, 
Ross,  March,  and  others  of  the  earlier  times  of  feudalism,  formed  a  petty  prin- 
cipality, an  '  imperium  in  imperio/ — the  Earls  affected  a  royal  state,  held  their 
courts,  had  their  heralds  or  pursuivants,  and  occasionally  assumed  the  style  of 
princes  m  the  numeration  of  their  ancestors  and  themselves,  as  David  I., 
David  n.,  Alexander  I.,  Alexander  11.,  of  the  name.  Earls  of  Crawford,  after 
a  fashion  more  frequent  on  the  continent  than  in  Britain.  They  had  alao  a 
'  Concilium,*  or  petty  parliament,  consisting  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  Earl- 
dom, with  whose  advice  they  acted  on  great  and  important  occasions, — these 
vassals  were  for  the  most  part  steadily  attached  to  their  chieftains  or  '  over- 
lords,* hut  it  required  a  firm  will  and  strong  hand  to  keep  them  in  order ;  and 
more  than  once  a  family  catastrophe  was  the  signal  of  rebellion,  and  of  an 
attempt  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown.'* 

In  the  winter,  and  occasionally  at  other  seasons,  this  castle  life  was 
exchanged  for  a  residence  in  the  EarVs  palace  (Palatium  comitis)  or 
great  lodgings^  a  vast  antique  edifice  in  Dundee,  the  provincial  capital* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  inheritors  of  these  regal  domains  and  well 
nigh  unbounded  power  was  the  Tiger  Earl,  or,  as  he  is  yet  more  generally 
called,  Earl  Beardie,  either  from  the  exuberance  of  his  beard,  or  from  his 
being  ready  to  beard  any  one.  Such  names  certainly  promise  little 
good  ;  but,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  chroniclers,  Octavius  did  not  more 
completely  differ  from  Augustus  Caesar,  nor  our  own  prince  Harry  from 
Henry  the  Fifth,  than  did  the  earl  differ  fi*om  himself  in  the  early  and  latter 
periods  of  his  life.  On  the  death  of  King  David,  he  entered  into  a 
private  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Douglas,  and  Macdonald  of 
the  Isles,  titular  Earl  of  Ross,  against  all  men,  not  excepting  the  King 
himself.  When  this  compact  was  betrayed  to  James,  who,  like  his 
father,  but  with  more  prudence,  had  set  about  reducing  the  feudal  power 
of  his  nobles,  he  sent  for  Douglas,  and  finding  he  could  not  persuade 
him  to  renounce  the  league,  he  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  To  avenge 
the  murder  of  his  confederate,  Crawford  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  in  a 
pitched  battle  would  have  defeated  the  king  but  for  the  treachery  of  a 
discontented  adherent.  In  his  castle  of  Finhaven  he  then  found  a  pie- 
sent  refuge,  though  the  king's  wrath  did  not  fail  to  pursue  him  thither. 
The  decree  of  forfeiture,  both  as  to  life  and  lands,  which  had  been 
passed  before,  was  now  renewed,  and  after  having  gallantly  struggled  for 
a  long  time  against  all  odds — even  after  the  total  defeat  and  submission  of 
his  ally,  Douglas — he  found  himself  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  his  house 
and  followers,  to  sue  for  mercy.  In  this  last  extremity  it  is  that  all  the 
better  parts  of  his  character  stand*  out  in  full  relief;  there  is  neither  fear, 
nor  meanness,  nor  self-seeking,  in  his  frank  and  manly  prayers  for  mercy : 
but,  mingled  with  the  courage,  that  we  might  reasonably  look  for,  Ls  a 
tenderness  for  others  that  we  certainly  did  not  expect  to  find  in  such  a 
character.  For  himself,  as  he  boldly  tells  the  king,  he  was  willing  to 
underlie  any  fate,  '*  either  to  be  hangit,  to  be  riven  with  wild  beasts,  to 
be  drowned,  or  cassen  over  ane  craig ;"  it  was  not  even  the  sufferings  of 
his  dear  wife,  nor  the  weeping  of  his  bairns,  nor  the  lamentable  sobbings 
of  his  friends,  that  moved  him  so  much  "  as  the  decay  and  falling  of  our 
House,  and  lamentable  chance  and  fortune  of  the  noblemen  of  Angus,  with 
the  rest  of  my  adherents,  whose  lives,  lands,  and  guids  stands  in  danger 
for  my  cause  and  surname  of  Lindsay.     Have  compassion  on  the  noble- 
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men  that  concordit  to  my  faction,  that  they,  at  the  least,  be  not  spoilzied 
(spoiled)  of  their  lives  and  heritages  for  my  offence." 

Hantley  and  Kennedy,  who  had  been  previously  reconciled  to  him,  now 
flung  their  poweiful  mediation  into  the  scale,  and  joined  in  soliciting  the 
royal  clemency,  which  in  the  end  was  granted  to  his  adherents  as  well  as 
to  himself.  James  even  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  castle  of  Finhaven,  a 
strong  proof  of  personal  courage  in  the  king,  as  well  as  of  confidence  in  the 
earl's  honour  and  new-bom  loyalty,  when  we  reflect  how  many  Scottish 
monarchs  perished  by  the  hand  of  secret  murder.  With  this  frankness  so 
honourable  to  both  parties  was  mingled  a  whimsical  instance  of  supersti- 
tious feeling.  The  king  had  sworn  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  make 
the  highest  stone  of  Finhaven  the  lowest.  To  satisfy  this  vow  and  yet 
observe  his  promise  of  grace  to  the  offender,  he  went  up  to  the  castle  roof 
and  hurled  down  a  loose  stone  from  one  of  the  battlements,  and  this  after 
the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years  might  still  be  seen  where  it  had  £gdlen, 
being  secured  to  the  spot  by  a  strong  chain  of  iron. 

From  this  time  the  Earl  would  seem  to  have  undergone  a  total  change 
in  all  his  thoughts  and  habits.  He  became  a  gentle  master,  a  loyal  sub- 
ject, and  a  pious  friend  to  Church  and  churchmen,  fortunate,  it  may  be,  in 
dying  about  six  months  afterwards,  so  that  his  young  conversion  was  not 
subjected  to  any  trials  that  might  have  shaken  it.  The  popular  tradition, 
however,  has  remembered  only  the  earlier  and  worse  part  of  his  career, 
aod  he  is  still  believed  to  be  **  playing  at  the  deuWs  bu&s  in  a  mysterious 
chamber  in  Glamis  Castle,  of  which  no  one  now  knows  the  entrance—^ 
doomed  to  play  there  till  the  end  of  time.  He  was  constantly  losing,  it 
is  said,  when,  one  of  his  companions  advising  him  to  give  up  the  game — 
'Never,'  cried  he,  '  till  the  day  of  judgment !'  The  Evil  One  instantly 
appeared,  and  both  chamber  and  company  vanished.  No  one  has  since 
^scovered  them,  but  in  the  stormy  nights,  when  the  winds  howl  drearily 
around  the  old  castle,  the  stamps  and  curses  of  the  doomed  gamesters 
may  still,  it  is  said,  be  heard  mingling  with  the  blast."  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, help  suspecting  that  Earl  Beardie  has  been  grievously  misunder- 
stood from  first  to  last.  His  was  no  common,  every-day  character,  which 
he  who  runs  may  read,  but  rather  one  of  those  wonderful  compounds, 
which  from  time  to  time  cross  the  sameness  of  life,  as  inexplicable  to  the 
multitude  as  the  fiery  meteors  that  we  see  occasionally  disturbing  the 
usnal  order  of  nature.  Like  the  famous  Goetz  of  Berlichingen,  the  last  of 
the  robber-knights,  and  to  whom  he  bears  many  close  points  of  resemblance, 
Beardie  flourished  at  a  period  which  was  pre-eminently  one  of  transition  ; 
he  was  in  truth  the  last  representative  of  expiring  feudalism,  as  his  good, 
if  not  great  opponent,  Kennedy,  was  the  type  of  a  new  spirit  of  civiliza- 
tion; he  lived  in  one  age,  and  belonged  to  another,  bending  all  the 
energies  of  a  powerful  mind  to  support  a  system  which  the  king  and 
people  were  alike  intent  upon  demolishing,  and  they  succeeded ;  they 
pulled  down  about  his  ears  the  great  mass  of  the  feudal  building,  and 
compelled  him  to  ask  that  mercy  for  others  which  he  evidently  would 
never  have  solicited  for  himself.  It  was  granted ;  and  then  in  all  the 
warmth  of  a  grateful  though  rude  nature,  he  became  at  once  filled  with 
zeal  and  affection  for  the  power  that  spared  when  it  might  have  crushed 
him.  Such,  at  least,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  real  character  of  the  mis- 
called Tiger  Earl,  though  we  give  this  opinion  with  some  diffidence,  as  it 
does  not  altogether  accord  with  that  of  our  noble  author,  who  must  be 
much  more  conversant  with  the  matter  than  we  can  pretend  to  be. 
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In  Ingelram,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  we  have  a  Lindsay,  whose  goodnesi 
and  natural  tendencies  are  liable  to  no  mistake  or  doubtings.  Learned^ 
pious,  and  charitable,  he  was  beloved  in  life,  while  his  tomb  was  graced 
by  the  tears  of  all  who  had  been  subject  to  his  episcopal  rule.  The 
citizens  and  matrons  of  Aberdeen,  who  dearly  loved  him,  shed  tears  of 
sorrow  as  they  kissed  his  dead  body,  and  afterwards  bore  him  to  the 
grave, — "  such  reverence,"  says  Boethius,  "  attended  Ingelram  both  liring 
and  dead.*' 

Bat  one  of  the  most  brilliant  individuals  of  this  brilliant  race,  and  whose 
name  sounds  more  familiar  to  English  ears,  is  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount,  Lord  Lyon  Ring  at  Arms  under  James  V.,  the  poet  and  satirist  of 
his  day,  as  his  scarcely  less  celebrated  kinsman,  Lindsay  of  Pitseottie, 
was  its  historian.  The  reputation  of  the  latter  chiefly  rests  upon  his 
history  of  Scotland,  commencing  with  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  and  end- 
ing shortly  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary.  But  this  is  surely  £une 
enough  for  one  man,  and  though  not  so  familiar  as  he  ought  to  be  to 
readers  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  he  is  deservedly  a  great  favourite  with 
his  countrymen,  who  are  better  able  to  appreciate  his  merits.  His  quaint 
style  and  Scottish  phraseology  are  likely  enough  to  make  many  s 
Southern  turn  from  his  work,  who  else  might  have  dwelt  with  unmhigled 
delight  upon  his  humour,  his  minute  individualizing  touches,  and  the 
glow  of  chivalrous  feeling  that  kindles  in  every  page  of  his  graphic  and 
picturesque  sketches.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  largely  indebted  to  him, 
and  none  can  have  failed  to  remark  with  what  warmth  and  what  endear- 
ing terms  he  always  speaks  of  **  honest  Pitscottie.*' 

Respecting  Sir  David,  the  poet  and  satirist,  we  have  much  more  ample 
information.  He,  indeed,  though  after  another  fashion,  realized  Shaks- 
peare's  idea  of  man's  playing  many  parts  in  the  course  of  his  life.  He 
was  soldier,  statesman,  author,  the  Prince's  tutor,  the  King's  fiiend,  and 
the  decided  enemy  of  all  abuses,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  Thus  we 
find  him,  while  yet  very  young,  serving  a  campaign  in  Italy  at  the  time 
Pope  Julius  took  the  field  against  the  French  king.  Subsequently  he 
was  appointed  Keeper  of  tfie  King's  Grace^  and  the  very  next  day  he  was 
present  at  a  strange  scene,  which  cannot  be  so  well  given  as  in  the 
very  words  of  Pitscottie.  '*  At  this  time" — that  is,  a  little  before  the 
battle  of  Flodden  Field — **  the  king  came  to  Lithgow,  where  he  was  at 
the  council,  very  sad  and  dolorous,  making  his  devotion  to  God  to  send 
him  good  chance  and  fortune  in  his  voyage.  And  there  came  ane  roan 
clad  in  ane  blue  gown,  in  at  the  kirk-door ;  beltit  about  him  with  aneroll 
of  linen  cloth,  and  ane  pair  of  bootikins  on  his  feet,  to  the  great  of  his 
legs,  with  all  other  clothes  conform  thereto  ;  but  he  had  nothing  on  his 
bead  but  side  hair,  and  on  his  haffets  (temples),  which  wan  (reached) 
down  to  his  shoulders,  but  his  forehead  was  bald  and  bare.  He  seemit  to 
be  ane  man  of  fifty  years,  with  ane  gi-eat  pike-staff  in  his  hand,  and  came 
fast  forward  amang  the  lords,  crying  fast  and  specially  for  the  King,  say- 
ing that  he  desirit  to  speak  with  him,  while  (till)  at  the  last  he  came  to  the 
desk  where  the  king  was  at  his  prayers.  But,  when  he  saw  the  King,  he 
made  little  reverence  or  salutation,  but  leaned  him  d<$Wn  gruflings  (lowly) 
on  the  desk  before  him,  and  said  to  him  in  this  manner : — *  Sir  King,  my 
mother  hath  sent  me  to  thee,  desiring  thee  not  to  go  where  thou  art  pnr- 
posit ;  for,  if  thou  do,  thou  shalt  not  fare  well  in  thy  journey,  nor  nane 
that  are  with  thee.     Further,  she  bade  thee  converse  with  no  woman,  nor 
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ue  their  counsel ;  for  if  thou  do  it,  thou  wilt  be  confounded  and  brought 
to  shame.'  By  this  inan  had  spoken  thir  words  to  the  King,  the  even- 
song was  near  done,  and  the  King  pausit  on  thir  words,  studying  to  give 
him  ane  answer ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  before  the  King's  face,  and  in 
presence  of  all  the  haill  lords  that  were  about  him  for  the  time,  this  man 
evanishit  away,  and  could  no-ways  be  seen  or  comprehendit,  but  vanishit 
away  as  he  had  been  ane  blink  of  the  sun  or  ane  whip  of  the  whirlwind, 
and  could  no  more  be  seen.  I  heard  say  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Lion  herald, 
and  John  Inglis,  the  marshal,  wha  were  at  that  time  young  men,  and 
special  servants  to  the  King's  grace,  were  standing  presently  beside  the 
King, — wha  thought  to  have  laid  hands  on  this  man,  that  they  might  have 
speired  further  tidings  at  him,  but  all  for  nought ;  they  could  not  touch 
lum,  for  he  vanishit  away  betwixt  them,  and  was  no  more  seen." 

Ilie  secret  of  this  apparition  must,  we  should  imagine,  be  sufficiently 
obvious  to  every  one ;  but,  if  not,  it  would  be  pity  to  dull  a  good  story 
by  explanation.  It  would  be  no  whit  better  than  the  final  unriddling  in 
the  Mysteries  of  Udo^ho^  where  the  authoress,  after  having  kept  her 
readers  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  through  four  long  volumes,  coolly 
turns  round  upon  them,  and  explains  that  they  had  been  terrified  by  **  a 
painted  devil" — a  mere  wax  figure.  Of  a  truth  we  never  could  bring 
ourselves  to  be  thankful  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe  for  thus  shewing  how  easily 
she  could  dupe  us,  but  rather  feel,  as  Master  Slender  did  towards  his  tor- 
mentors when  they  palmed  upon  him  *'a  lubberly  postmaster's  boy"  in 
place  of  his  lady-  love.  Eschewing,  therefore,  all  such  evil  examples,  we 
shall  imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  showman,  who,  when  his  play  is  over, 
•ecretly  stows  away  his  puppets,  and  only  thinks  of  hiding  the  strings 
And  wires  by  which  they  were  put  in  motion. 

Upon  the  birth  of  the  young  prince.  Sir  David  was  appointed  his 
^eniior^  an  office  the  precise  nature  of  which  we  should  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend,  had  not  the  poet  himself  supplied  us  with  a  key  to  it 
in  his  poem  *'  The  Complaynt." 

'*  How  as  ane  chapman*  beris  his  pack, 
I  bare  thy  grace  upon  my  back, 
And  somtymes  stridlingis  on  my  neck, 
Dansand  with  mony  bend  and  beck  ;t 
Tlie  first  syllabis  that  thou  did  mute4 
Was  "  Pa-da-lyn,"§  upon  the  lute ; 
Then  pUy  I  twenty  springBj  perqueir,^ 
Quhilk  was  great  pleasure  tor  to  neir ; 

*  Ckapman^  a  pedlar. 

\  Beck,  a  nod,  the  motion  of  the  head  made  by  imnes  to  amuse  chUdten. 

t  Mitit,  Perhaps  from  the  Latin  smtorc,  to  change  or  exchange  diseoime,  for 
though  used  here,  as  it  frequently  waa,  in  the  simple  sense  of  **  to  speak,'*  **to  articu* 
^te,"  yet  its  original  meaning  was  to  "plead  in  answer  to  a  challenge  in  a  court  of 
Isv.**    Sometimes,  also,  it  signified  **  to  complain/' 

$  Pa-^a-lAin.  This  has  been  Tarioiisly  explained  **Papa  Datie  Lyndsay,*'.^ 
**  Where's  Davie  Lyndsay  ?"  (Sir  Walter  Scott),  and  ''Play  Davie  Lyndsay,"  which 
Ittt  is  preferred  by  hiA>rdship.    It  is  scarcely,  however,  worth  di^ussion. 

I  Sfrmgtt  lively  airs. 

1  Pmpteir.  Jamic«)n  explains  thU  to  mean  "  accurately  ;"  but  it  rather  seems  to 
"gnifjr, "  by  heart,"— jmt  c<Mir,— and  we  have  never  yet  met  with  a  paaiage  to  which 
this  interpretation  would  not  apply. 
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Fra  play  thou  leit  me  never  rest, 

But  gynkertotm*  thou  lufl&tf  ay  best; 

And  ay  quhen  thou  come  from  the  scule, 

Then!  behufit  to  play  the  fule."— TO*  Camplaynt. 

The  education  of  the  future  James  V.  was  entrusted  to  Grawyn  Dun- 
bar, an  ecclesiastic  of  great  learning,  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  in 
the  Church ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  as  the  child  advanced  to 
manhood,  the  constant  attendance  of  so  accomplished  a  companion  as  Sir 
David  must  have  exercised  the  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  prince. 

It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  utmost  limits  should  we  attempt  any- 
thing like  a  sufficient  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  Lion  King,  and  the 
share  he  undoubtedly  bore  in  ripening  the  popular  mind,  and  preparing 
it  for  the  reformation  that  had  been  for  some  time  threatening,  and  was 
now  close  at  hand.  This  is  the  less  necessary,  as  the  matter  has  been  so 
ably  investigated  by  our  noble  author,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Tytler.  Resist- 
ing, therefore,  the  strong  temptation  of  breaking  a  lance  in  all  love  and 
honour  with  these  redoubted  champions,  who  do  not  always  agree  with 
each  other,  we  hasten  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion. 

Briefly  as  we  have  noticed  the  first  volume, — ^briefly,  that  is,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  value  and  number  of  the  topics  it  embraces, — ^we  have  yet 
so  far  outstretched  our  narrow  limits  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  pass  over 
the  remaining  portions  with  little  more  than  a  glance  at  their  contents. 
And  yet,  what  a  mass  of  interesting  matter  lies  before  us,  which  we 
should  find  it  a  labour  of  love  to  discuss  at  length.  Two-thirds  of  the 
second  volume  are  occupied  with  details  connected  with  the  Great  Ciril 
War,  wherein,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  various  branches  of  the  Lindsays 
played  a  most  conspicuous  part,  and  not  always  on  the  same  side.  If 
t3iey  differed  from  each  other  in  their  political  views,  they  also  differed 
from  themselves,  nor  do  we  think  that  any  charge  of  inconstancy  can  be 
brought  against  them  on  this  score ;  men  might  go  great  lengths  with  the 
Parliament,  who  yet  conscientiously  fell  from  them  as  their  plans  more 
completely  unfolded  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  doabt 
wise  and  good  men  who  really  loved  the  monarch,  and  yet  shrunk  from  the 
arbitrary  schemes  of  Strafford,  and  drew  their  swords  on  the^  opposite 
side  without  any  suspicion  of  self-seeking.  Thus,  in  going  through  these 
pages,  the  reader  will  at  one  time  find  a  Lindsay  assisting  with  heart  and 
hand  the  loyalists,  or  enacting  the  part  of  a  bishop,  and  being  greeted  with 
popular  cries  of,  "  False  Antichristian,  Wolf,  Beastly  Belly-God, 
Crafty  Fox,  and  Ill-hanged  Thief,"  besides  receiving  a  stool  at  his  head 
while  in  the  very  act  of  officiating  at  the  altar.  At  others,  he  will  see  a 
Lindsay  and  a  Balcarres  fighting  with  all  the  desperate  courage  of  their 
race  to  uphold  the  Covenant.  The  whole  scene,  however,  is  one  mass  of 
confusion,  and  nothing  but  the  most  patient  attention  will  enable  anyone 
to  find  his  way  through  it,  for  the  family  having  by  this  time  branched  off 
into  various  ramifications,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  precise 
individual  amongst  a  throng  of  similar  names. 

Amidst  all  this  wild  hurly-burly,— for  no  other  ^ord  in  the  English 
language  will  sufficiently  express  it, — some  beautiful  trait  of  devotion,  or 

*  GynherUmn,  the  name  of  an  old  Scotch  tone,  now  lost  to  us. 
f  Luffet,  loyedst,  as  in  the  next  line  behufit  for  behoved. 
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some  interesting  fkmily  anecdote,  or  some  story  of  superstition,  is  ever 
recuiringy  when  least  expected.  Bat  out  of  these  abundant  stores  the 
most  we  can  do  is  to  give  one  interesting  little  story — or  rather  incident, 
for  it  amounts  to  no  more — ^before  we  close  this  volume. 

Colin,  third  Eail  of  Balcarres,  was  about  to  be  married  to  Mauritia  de 
Nassau,  a  kinswoman  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  subsequently 
became  king  of  England. — "  The  day  arrived,  the  noble  party  were 
assembled  in  the  church,  and  the  bride  was  at  the  altar ;  but,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  company,  no  bridegroom  appeared  !  The  volatile  Colin 
had  forgotten  the  day  of  his  marriage,  and  was  discovered  in  his  night- 
gown and  slippers,  quietly  eating  his  breakfast !  Thus  far  the  tale  is 
told  with  a  smile  on  the  lip,  but  many  a  tear  was  shed  at  the  conclusion. 
Colin  hurried  to  the  church,  but  in  his  haste  left  the  ring  in  his  writing* 
case  ;  a  firiend  in  the  company  gave  him  one, — the  ceremony  went  on, 
and,  without  looking  at  it,  he  placed  it  on  the  finger  of  his  fair  young 
bride.  It  was  a  mourning  ring,  with  the  mort-head  and  crossed  bones, 
— on  perceiving  it  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  she  fainted  away,  and 
the  evil  omen  had  made  such  an  impression  on  her  mind  that,  on  recover- 
ing, she  declared  that  she  should  die  within  the  year,  and  her  presenti- 
ment was  too  truly  fulfilled." 

The  third  and  last  volume  is  of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature,  and, 
though  by  no  means  deficient  in  interest,  yet  the  articles  composing  it 
have  no  further  relation  to  the  body  of  the  work  than  as  being  written  by 
various  members  of  the  same  family.  They  are  upon  the  Maroon  War, 
in  Jamaica,  upon  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  upon  the  attack  of  Gibraltar, 
in  1782,  and  upon  China.  Though  well  written,  they  do  not  appear  to 
much  advantage  after  the  strong  excitement  of  the  preceding  volumes  as 
they  would  otherwise  do,  for,  as  every  experienced  gastronomer  knows, 
no  less  depends  upon  the  judicious  ordering  of  the  dishes  at  a  grand 
banquet  than  upon  the  cooking  of  them.  But  where  the  host  has  spread 
before  us  a  board  at  once  so  plenteous  and  so  elegant,  we  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  indulge  in  petty  cavils,  which,  after  all,  may  only  serve  to  remind 
OUT  readers  of  Momus,  who,  when  he  could  find  no  other  fault  with 
Venus,  bitterly  objected  to  the  noise  made  by  her  slippers.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  we  must  enter  a  caveat  against  any  one's  supposing  our  censures 
to  extend  to  a  "  Brief  residence  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope"  by  Lady  Anne 
Barnard,*  and  this  we  say,  not  in  the  spirit  of  gallantry — ^for  reviewers 

*  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  sister  of  the  late  earl  of  Balcarres,  wrote  the  beautiful  ballad 
of  Bobin  Gray,  but  kept  the  secret  so  well  that  a  controyersy  arose  as  to  the  probable 
date  of  the  proiductiun,  some  asserting  that  it  was  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  had 
been  composed  by  Darid  Rizzio.  **  I  was  persecuted,**  says  the  lady  herself  in  a  very 
iuterestinff  letter,  dated  1823,  to  avow  whether  I  had  written  it  or  not,  or  where  I  had 
goC  it.  However,  I  kept  my  counsel  in  spite  of  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  reward  of 
twenty  guineas  offered  in  the  newspapers  to  the  person  who  should  ascertain  the  point 
past  doabt,  and  the  still  more  flattering  circumstance  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Jerningbam, 
secretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  who  endeavoured  to  entrap  the  truth  from  me  in 
a  manner  I  took  amiss.  I  must  also  mention,'*  continues  Lady  Anne,  "  the  Laird  of 
Dalziers  advice,  who  in  a  t£te-a-t6te  afterwards,  said,  *  My  dear,  the  next  time  you  sing 
that  song,  try  to  change  the  words  a  wee  bit,  and  it. stead  of  singing,  to  nuike  the  crown 
apoundf  my  Jamie  gtied  to  sea,  say,  to  make  it  twenty  merhs;  for  a  Scotch  pund  is  but 
twenty  pence,  and  Jamie  was  no  such  a  gowk  as  to  leave  Jenny  and  gang  to  sea  to 
leoen  his  gear.  It  is  that  line,*  whispered  he,  *  that  tells  me  that  sang  was  written  by 
some  bonny  lassie  that  didna  ken  the  value  of  the  Scots  money  quite  so  well  as  au  anld 
writer  in  the  town  of  Edinburgh  would  have  kent  it.* " 
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are  much  too  flinty-hearted  for  such  sentiment-— but  in  the  beaten  way 
of  truth.  It  is  a  delightful  paper,  and  a  most  delightful  woman  must 
the  writer  of  it  have  been,  or  she  must  have  such  a  power  of  assuming 
character  as  never  before  was  given  to  human  being.  The  poet,  Crabbe, 
has  beautifully  described  how  different  the  same  landscape  appeared  to 
the  lover,  when  going  to  his  mistress  under  a  sense  of  neglect,  and  when 
returning  from  her  after  their  quarrel  had  been  made  up.  Now  the  same 
thing  obtains  in  other  cases,  the  physical  and  moral  world  being  pretty 
nearly  good  or  evil  according  to  the  perceptions  of  the  observer ;  some  can 
see  beauty  in  a  moor,  while  others  can  find  little  to  admire  in  the  banka 
of  the  Thames — as  witness  the  French  traveller,  who  scornfully  asked, 
"  take  away  the  hill  and  water,  and  what  is  Richmond  ?" — But  Ladj 
Anne  Barnard  was  "  a  spirit  of  another  kind  ;*'  hers  was  one  of  those 
happily-constituted  minds  which  can  discover  a  source  of  gratification  in 
the  most  unpromising  objects ;  everything  absolutely  glows  and  brightens 
under  her  pen,  till  the  reader  cannot  help  feeling  in  good  humour  with 
himself,  and  with  all  that  she  is  describing.  We  are  not  quite  sure,  but 
we  can  verily  believe  that  she  would  reconcile  us  to  the  fens  of  Essex, 
and  make  us  find  something  to  admire  in  a  toad  or  a  rattlesnake. 
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CoMPRKHEKSiYK  as  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  man  may  be,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  want  something  to  make  it  quite  satisfactory. 
According  to  my  notions,  man  is  not  only,  as  the  doctor  defines  him, 
"  a  cooking  animal,"  but  he  is  also  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
a  gossiping  animal ;  and,  although  it  is  usual  to  confine  this  epithet  to 
the  ladies,  I  must  take  upon  me  to  deny  the  justice  of  any  such  limita- 
tion. Let  the  most  taciturn  man  be  freed  from  the  cares  and  occupations 
of  life  which  kept  him  silent,  and  from  that  moment  he  becomes  a  gossip  ; 
the  thing  is  inevitable,  as  must  be  plain  to  any  one  of  common  ex- 
perience. I  know  it  by  others,  I  know  it  by  myself ;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  I  have  taken  the  fancy  of  recording  whatever  I  see  or  hear  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  keeping  a  diary  that  can  be 
imagined  by  none,  save  those  who  have  long  indulged  in  such  a  recrea- 
^n ;  it  is  an  actual  relief  to  the  mind,  which  has,  as  it  were,  sucked 
itself  fiill,  and  is  thus  made,  like  an  overloaded  sponge,  to  disgorge 
what  it  has  imbibed  ;  and  this  I  have  ever  considered  to  be  the  true 
explanation  of  the  myth  or  fable  of  King  Midas'  tonsor  ;not  being  able, 
says  the  legend,  to  keep  to  himself  the  secret  of  the  Lydian's  having 
uses'  ears,  he  forthwith  went  and  whispered  the  same  to  the  reeds  or 
nishes.  Now,  as  everybody  knows,  the  papyrus,  on  which  the  ancients 
^ote,  was  a  peculiar  species  of  rush,  and  the  plain  meaning  of  the  fig- 
ment, tbna  symbolically  wrapt  up  and  concealed  irom  vulgar  view,  is, 
that  the  honest  barber  made  a  memorandum  in  his  rush-diary  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  royal  ears,  just  as  he  might  have  noted  down 
any  other  curious  occurrence.     In  short,  he  was  a  Lydian  Mr.  Pepys. 

Hoc  jacoz^ — for  some  how,  as  years  steals  upon  us,  we  grow  more 
and  more  apt  to  see  everything  on  the  ridiculous  side,  except  indeed 
where  age  happens  to  sour  into  cynicism  and  utter  discontent,  so  vile  an 
alternative,  that,  I  trust,  the  reader  will  not  feel  very  angry  if  he  finds 
me  sometimes  laughing  when  he  is  disposed  to  be  sentimental.  It  is  a 
pleasant  laugh  that  spares  us  a  heart-burning. 

Here  then  I  shall  set  down  all  my  crude  thoughts  and  idle  fancies  as 
^ey  are  suggested  by  what  I  see,  hear,  and  read.  A  looker-on  is  pro- 
verbially said  to  understand  more  of  the  game  than  those  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  it ;  and,  if  so,  I  am  in  the  best  of  all  possible  situa- 
tions for  observing  how  things  go  on.     To  me 

"  AH  the  world  *b  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  aud  women  merely  players — ^ 

ai^d  oftentimes  very  sorry  players — but  that  is  by-ihe-bye. 

No  one,  of  course,  will  expect  to  find  either  order  or  connection  in  this 
^«y,  nor  will  feel  much  surprise  if  I  wander  from  grave  to  gay,  firom 
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antiquarian  gossip  to  royal  progresses,  with  now  and  then  a  hasty  glance 
at  some  new  work  of  art  tiiat  stands  out  more  prominent  in  worldly 
regard  than  its  fellows,  or  a  criticism,  of  some  half-dozen  lines  upon  a 
work  that  may  have  cost  the  author  as  many  years — ^all  in  the  hope  of 
immortality — immortality !  proh  dettm  atque  hominumfidem!  why,  unless 
our  posterity  makes  haste  to  hury  in  oblivion  nine-tenths  of  what  we 
write  they  will  most  assuredly  be  overwhelmed.     Our  modem  publica- 
tions darken  the  air  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  and  stand  quite  as  much  in 
need  of  a  hurricane  to  sweep  them  off  into  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  Black  Sea,  or 
the  White  Sea,  or  into  somepitthat  is  absolutely  bottomless.  If  authors  ever 
did  calculate,  though  that  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for,  they  would  see  they  are 
doomed  by  the  inevitable  laws  of  arithmetic.     ^Every  day  produces,  at 
least,  two  volumes,  allowing  England,  France,   Germany,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  each  to  furnish  its  contingent ;  now,  carry  on  that  fruitful  process 
through  twenty  years  only,  and  we  have  the   enormous  result  of  four- 
teen   thousand    volumes,    to  say  nothing    of   the    works    that    have 
established  their  claims  to  be  read  by  every  one.     How  in  the  name  of 
fortune    is  any  man  to  get  through  such  a  mass,   even   if  he   should 
give  up  all  other  occupations,  sleeping  and  eating  included,  and  do 
nothing  but  read?     The  only  hope  of  the  world — certainly  the  only 
chance  for  modem  authors — seems  to  be,  that  another  Aboubekir  may 
arise  and  commission  a  second  Xhaled  to  bum  all  the  books  he  can  lay 
his  hands  upon. 

And  now  to  the  business  of  the  month,  which  many  will,  no  doubt, 
think  has  been  too  long  delayed  by  this  pro^'mium. 

All  London,  I  find,  is  in  a  state  of  unusual  bustle,  being  moved  there* 
to  by  the  Queen's  setting  out  for  Ireland  Well,  as  I  never  choose  to  be 
wiser  than  my  neighbours,  I  will  incontinently  take  ship  also  to  witness 
the  raree-show — ^but  at  a  convenient  distance  though ;  "  Odi  profanwoi 
vulffuSf**  which  may  be  vernacularly  rendered,  I  have  no  mind  to  have 
my  toes  trod  upon,  or  my  ribs  stoved  in,  by  coming  in  too  close  contact 
with  the  many-handed  gentleman,  vulgo  dictum^  the  mob. 

Thursday,  August  2nd. — It  is  now  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  the  appearance  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  off  Cove  lighthouse,  is 
communicated  by  telegraph,  and  in  an  hour  afterwards  the  Vivid,  steamer, 
enters  the  harbour  with  intelligence  that  the  Royal  Squadron  is  fast 
approaching.  At  nine,  accordingly.  Her  Majesty's  yacht  nears  the  land. 
In  an  instant,  the  generous,  warm-hearted  Irishman  forgets  his  rags  and 
his  hunger,  and,  probably  a  harder  task,  his  hatred  for  the  name  of  the 
Saxon,  and  thinks  only  of  welcoming  his  Sovereign.  Every  bight  on 
the  sudden  seems  to  be  a-blaze  with  bonfires,  and  thousands  of  rockets 
shoot  up  into  the  air,  whizzing,  sparkling,  and  bursting,  while  fireworks 
of  every  description  fly  about  in  such  quantities  as  actually  to  illuminate 
the  town  below. 

Cork  was  the  first  place  in  Ireland  that  the  Queen  visited,  an  honour 
which  the  inhabitants  proposed  to  commemorate  by  calling  Cove  for  the 
future  Queen's  Town  The  compliment  was,  no  doubt,  well  intended, 
and,  of  course,  was  well  received,  but  I  hardly  know  whether  to  praise 
this  removal  of  ancient  landmarks,  even  while  approving  most  highly  of 
the  motives  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

Friday,  August  3rd. — ^At  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  a  deputation 
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vaited  on  the  Queen  aboard  the  Royal  yacht,  when  it  was  intimated  to 
them  that  Her  Majesty  would  land  at  Oove  and  visit  the  pavilion,  which 
she  accordingly  did  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  somewhat  to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  civic  authorities,  who  had  not  yet  made  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  Royal  reception.  The  worthy  mayor 
was  much  in  the  state  of  a  lady-hostess,  caught  by  some  premature 
risitor  in  all  the  horror  of  curl-papers  and  fires  not  half  burnt  up.  A 
delicate  hint  on  this  unready  state  of  affairs  was  conveyed  to  the  proper 
quarters ;  but  the  Queen  seemed  to  make  marveUously  little  of  the  poor 
gentleman's  dilemma,  and  having  graciously  knighted  him,  in  requital 
of  his  civic  address,  as  well  as  received  the  other  addresses  presented  to 
her  from  various  quarters,  set  out  in  grand  procession.  It  was  now  that 
her  Majesty  met  with  many  of  those  litde  attentions,  which  used  to 
please  *'  good  Queen  Bess"  beyond  all  speeches,  for,  sooth  to  say,  she 
was  apt  to  get  perUua  barbara  lopudm — ^sick,  that  is,  of  addresses^ — and, 
like  Master  Justice  in  the  old  play,  had  an  eye  to  the  substantials.  I 
know  not  how  the  present  Majesty  of  England — ^and  never  did  the  crown 
rest  upon  a  fairer  brow — ^might  feel  upon  the  occasion,  but  there  is  some- 
thing to  my  taste  inexpressibly  delightful  in  the  simple  testimonies  of 
good  will  that  were  offered  to  her  by  the  humbler  classes.  Thus,  the 
Blackrock  fishermen,  twenty  in  number,  made  an  offering  of  a  fine 
salmon,  ornamented  with  shamrocks  and  green  ribbons  ;  and  the  children 
of  the  Cork  Embroidery  School  testified  their  love  and  duty  by  the  pre- 
sent of  a  pocket  handkerchief,  with  figures  worked  in  three  corners, 
V.  R.  surmount^  by  a  crown  in  the  fourth,  and  the  whole  trimmed  with 
British  lace.  A  firock  also,  for  one  of  the  young  princesses,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  young  workwomen,  and  a  worked  shirt-front  for  Prince 
Albert. 

Saturday,  August  3rd.— ''A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  the 
weather."  A  raw  wind  blew  from  the  east,  while  the  haze  drifted  along 
the  hill  tops  that  environed  the  beautiful  waters  of  Cove.  A  still  more 
intelL'gible  sign  of  Neptune's  being  disposed  to  rebel  against  Britannia's 
claim  to  rule  the  waves  might  be  found  in  the  merry  dance  that  now 
began  among  the  small  craft  which  had  collected  about  the  Royal 
sqnadron,  their  lug-sails  plunging  deep  into  the  sea  as  the  waters  dashed 
over  their  gunwales.  The  Vivid,  however,  which  had  been  ordered  out- 
side to  report  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  returned  in  about  an  hour  with 
so  favourable  a  report,  that  the  Royal  squadron  soon  began  to  move 
down  the  channel  towards  the  sea.  This  was  the  moment  for  a  poet  or 
2  painter.  The  heavy  guns  of  the  citadel  on  Spike  Island,  answered  by 
those  of  Carlisle  Fort,  commenced  a  Royal  salute,  which  was  taken  up 
by  the  Ganges,  74,  and  La  Hogue,  a  steam  guard-ship,  the  sixty-eight 
pounders  of  the  latter  emulating  the  thunder  when  at  the  loudest.  As 
the  squadron  passed  on,  the  soldiers  drawn  up  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
citadel  and  Fort  Carlisle  gave  those  tremendous  cheers,  which  the  enemy 
bad  80  often  good  cause  to  remember  in  the  Peninsular  War,  for  never 
was  that  cry  heard  but  the  fatal  charge  of  the  British  bayonet  as  surely 
followed,  sweeping  everything  before  it.  Now  the  same  sou;ids  expressed 
the  same  height  of  enthusiasm,  but  animated  by  a  very  different  object 
-—the  enthusiasm  of  devoted  loyalty  instead  of  warlike  defiance ;  and, 
Tongh  as  they  were,  must  have  made  a  right  pleasant  music  to  the  ears 
for  which  they  were  intended. 

ST.  JA1IB8*S   MAO.,   HO.    I.  ^ 
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The  passar^e  out  to  sea  was,  and  of  course  is,  exceedingly  beandful, 
for  rocks  and  rivers  are  not  so  mutable  in  their  fashions  as  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  the  green  or  grey  vesture  they  wore  a  hundred  years  ago,  they 
wear  to-day,  and  their  shapes  remain  unaltered.  In  the  present  case, 
no  one  could  have  wished  it  to  be  otherwise,  for  what  change  could  have 
improved  the  landscape  ?  Fine  undulating  hills,  which  now  advanced, 
glassing  themselves  in  the  tide  below,  and  now  again  receded,  seemed  to 
shape  the  water  into  a  succession  of  lakes ;  at  one  moment  the  eye  was 
caught  by  the  beauty  of  some  woody  knoU  ;  at  another,  as  the  vessel  flew 
on,  and  the  shore  rolled  away,  there  started  into  sight  the  beetling  head* 
land,  covered  with  some  ancient  castle,  or  crested  with  waving  trees ; 
and  anon  this,  in  turn,  would  give  way  to  some  new  and  no  less  beauti* 
All  feature  of  the  ever-changing  landscape.  But  all  this  was  past  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  the  lively  little  craft  rode  like  a  bird 
upon  the  blue  waters,  though  Uiewind  was  freshening  every  moment.  Cer- 
tain mysterious  signals  now  flew  out  from  her  masts,  wl^n  a  race  b^aa 
among  some  of  the  attendant  vessels,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the 
Royal  voyagers. 

The  Queen  is  said  to  be  a  good  sailor.  I  am  heartly  glad  to  hear  it, 
for  the  wind  begins  to  freshen  in  no  lady-like  fashion.  The  yacht,  too, 
hugs  the  land,  and  about  three  o'clock  is  fain  to  make  for  Tramore  Bay, 
a  little  creek  close  by  Waterford.  A  pretty  little  place  is  this  same 
Tramore,  being  to  Waterford  what  Gaeta  was  to  Rome — Utua  amenum 
jucundi  recessus — ^with  its  fairy  villas  and  neat  rows  of  houses  drawn  up 
above  the  bay.  On  went  the  Royal  yacht  with  her  companions.  First 
she  passed  Brownstone-head,  a  formidable  bluff,  up  the  sides  of  which  the 
waves  broke  in  masses  of  white  foam ;  then,  on  the  left,  appeared  the 
light-house  of  Dunmore ;  then,  rounding  their  course  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  channel,  whereon  stands  the  Hook-light,  the  flotilla  passed  up  the 
broad  estuary  in  which  the  Suir  loses  itself,  and  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  Waterford;  finally,  at  about  half-past  four  o'clock,  the  voyagers 
dropt  anchor  for  the  night*  between  Passage  and  Ballyhook,  two  small 
fishing  stations,  but  having,  as  usual,  the  accompaniment  of  a  ruined 
castle  and  a  new  chapel. 

Sunday,  August  4th. — ^At  an  early  hour  the  Vivid,  as  usual,  left  the 
harbour  and  went  out  a  few  miles  to  inquire  what  mood  Father  Ocean 
might  be  in,  and  whether  he  seemed  inclined  to  behave  with  civility  to 
the  Royal  visitors.  The  answer  being  favourable,  in  spite  of  cloudy 
skies  and  a  strong  east  breese,  the  squadron  weighed  anchor  a  little  after 
nine  o'clock,  and  stood  down  the  river.  In  a  short  time.  Her  Majesty's 
yacht  had  opened  the  Hook-light,  and  passed  the  fiatal 

"  Creek  of  Baggenbun, 
Where  Ireland  was  lost  and  won  ;^' 

the  explanation  of  which  traditional  rhyme  is,  that  just  700  years  ago, 
Strongbow  landed  here  with  his  knights  and  archers,  and  mingling  frand 
with  force,  after  the  most  approved  fashion  t>f  all  great  conquerors,  he 
contrived  to  appropriate  to  himself  sundry  parts  and  parcels  of  Irish 
land,  to  which  he  had  about  as  just  a  claim  as  he  would  have  had  to  the 
mountains  in  the  moon,  could  he  have  made  his  way  up  to  that  planet. 
Thence  their  course-^the  Queen's  that  is,  and  Prince  Albert's,  not 
Stronghow's  and  his  stout  companiona^r-lay   by  the  Saltees,  a  cluster  of 
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rocks  whicb  have  proved  fatal  to  many  a  pliant  bark,  and  many  a  brave 
seaman,  who  has  here  found  a  grave  without  an  epitaph.  Next  came 
Ttuoir,  the  Irish  Eddystone,  erected  upon  a  huge  mass  of  half-sunken 
gnmite,  in  a  stonny  though  shallow  sea,  some  miles  from  any  land* 

'<  Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view/' 

tays  the  poet,  but  a  £unt  haze  obscuring  the  outlines  of  the  coast, 
sniwered  the  same  purpose  as  well,  if  not  better,  since  the  occasional 
glimpses  it  let  in  of  bluff  and  promontory,  that  might  be  rock  or  cloud*— 
yoa  could  not  make  out  which — added  a  singular  charm  to  the  loneliness 
of  the  wide  and  turbid  waters. 

Passing  between  the  Acklow  banks  and  the  mainland,  but  too  far  off 
to  see  anything  distinctly  through  the  mist,  the  little  fleet  now  began  to 
near  the  shore,  and  the  purple  mountains  of  Wicklow,  interchanged  with 
green  hills  and  undulating  corn-fields,  gradually  came  into  sights  On 
rounding  the  high  promontory  of  Bray,  Killiney  Bay  presented  itself,  its 
ample  range  overcrowed — ^in  military  phrase — ^by  the  Wicklow  and  Dub- 
lin mountains.  From  this  point  the  bay,  taking  a  semicircular  form, 
sweeps  inland  till  it  is  terminated  by  a  corresponding  promontory,  which, 
^th  the  little  Island  of  Dalkey,  shuts  out  Kingston  harbour,  and  no 
small  part  of  Dublin  Bay. 

It  was  a  little  past  seven  when  the  Victoria  and  Albert  dropped  anchor 
m  Kingston  harbour,  amidst  the  shouts  of  an  assemblage  that  seemed  to 
darken  the  land  for  miles  around.  The  reception  of  the  Queen  by  her 
good  people  of  Dublin  was  such  as  to  baffle  all  description,  and  which,  if 
it  could  be  described,  would  hardly  be  believed  by  those  who  have  not 
witnessed  it.  More  enthusiastic  it  could  not  have  proved  had  she  been  the 
inigbtiest  of  conquerors  returning  from  some  hard-won  battle-field.  Ladies, 
forgettmg  the  old  decorum  which  confined  their  jubilations  to  the  silent 
waving  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  cheered  as  heartily,  if  not  as  loudly,  as 
^e  men  themselves,  and  so  wild  was  the  joyotis  uproar,  that  the  Queen, 
who  had  commenced  a  speech  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  of  Dublin  upon 
^ing  presented  with  the  city -keys,  found  it  requisite  to  break  off  before 
■he  had  uttered  a  dozen  words.  And  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  sour 
democrats — philosophers  without  philosophy,  and  reasoners  without  rea- 
son— ^who  would  fain  persuade  us  that  titles  and  ancestry  are  mere  nothings. 
How  absurd  is  all  this  !  Whatever  can  exercise  such  influence  over  the 
minds  of  millions  must  be  something, — something,  at  all  events,  to  man, 
^ho  is  the  subject  of  it.  But  it  is  the  great  error  of  your  pseudo-philo- 
sophers to  argue  on  man  as  if  he  were  a  mere  automaton,  whose  move- 
ments can  be  as  surely  calculated  as  the  movements  of  a  piece  of 
clock-work. 

A  volume  would  hardly  suffice  to  give  all  the  details  of  the 
Queen's  landing  and  progress  through  the  city, — ^how  one  flag  went 
down,  and  another  went  up, — ^how  cannons  roared,  and  the  people 
roared  yet  louder, — ^how  soldiers  saluted, — ^how  corporators  speechified, 
'--how  one  old  lady,  in  her  admiration  of  the  Royal  children,  screamed 
^^U  *'  Oh,  Queen,  dear !  make  one  of  them  Prince  Patrick,  and  all 
Ireland  will  die  for  you !" — how  every  hedge  was  festooned  with 
^^t  and  the  poorest  cottage  had  its  wreaths  of  flowers  and  ever- 
greens,— ^how  banners  waved  from  every  house,  vdth  mottoes  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds,   the  most  frequent  of   which  was  th«  warm-hearted, 
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old  Irish  hail  of  Cead  miUefaiUhaf — (A  Himdred  Thousand  Welcomes !) 
— ^how,  at  night,  the  heautiful  city  of  DuhHn  was  as  light  as  noon-day 
wth  the  hlaze  of  illuminations — ^and  how — and  how — and  how — ^hut 
we  must  really  take  hreath,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  reader's  imaginatioii, 
assuring  him  that  when  he  has  done  his  hest  it  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
reality. 

It  is  needless,  I  apprehend,  to  pursue  the  theme  of  this  Irish  visit 
much  further.  At  Belfast  the  Queen  was  received  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm as  at  Duhlin  ;  hut  when  she  would  fain  have  pushed  across  the 
Channel  and  visited  Scotland,  hoth  sea  and  air  made  a  tolerahly  strong 
demonstration  to  the  contrary.  Many  of  the  papers,  I  see,  have  grown 
quite  poetical  and  descriptive  on  the  suhject,  hut  they  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  exaggeration.  Certes,  the  wind  did  howl,  and  the  water 
writhed  and  coiled  like  an  angry  serpent,  and  the  poor  little  squadron 
seemed  to  he  flying  in  all  directions.  It  was  what  a  landsman  would 
have  called  an  aw^  sight  so  long  as  he  was  afloat,  and  descrihed  as 
heing  prodigiously  grand  the  moment  he  found  himself  safe  ashore. 
After  all,  though  I  am  no  advocate  for  drowning,  there  is  something — 
what  shall  I  call  it  ? — delightful  ? — ^no,  that's  not  the  word ;  but  some- 
thing exhilarating — maddening,  almost — ^in  being  tossed  about  in  a  well- 
found  craft,  with  a  small  spice  of  danger  ;  not  too  much,  hut  just  enough 
to  rouse  the  energies — to  give  a  man  the  pride  and  consciousness  of 
daring.  Try  it,  my  friends ;  try  it,  aboard  a  fine  Deal  or  Dover  pilot- 
boat,  and  my  life  for  it  you  will  say  all  the  pleasures  of  the  Opera — 
though  Sontag  warbled,  and  Tolbecque  fiddled — are  tame,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable in  the  comparison. 

After  many  unsiiccessful  attempts  to  land  at  Arrochar,  the  Queen  made 
the  best  of  her  way  to  Glasgow.  Congratulations  as  usual.  Sight- 
seeing as  usual.  The  weather  moderating  a  little,  the  sun  looks  out, 
and  off  we  go  to  Perth.  N.B.  Very  few  soldiers  to  be  seen,  and  tbeir 
absence,  I  must  allow,  though  by  no  means  troubled  with  the  scarlet 
fever,  did  somewhat  take  from  the  usual  splendour  of  such  scenes. 
Thence  to  Balmoral,  about  sixty  miles  from  Perth,  where  for  the  present 
I  must  leave  the  Queen  to  repose  from  her  late  fatigues. 

SiNGULAB  Experiment. — M.  P.  H.  Boutigny  has  long  been  known  to 
the  world  as  an  able  philosopher,  more  particularly  for  his  experiments 
on  the  spheroidal  condition  of  water ;  but  he  has  now  shown  himself  to  be 
a  hero ;  nay,  I  doubt  much  if  many  a  brave  soldier  would  not  shrink  £rom 
repeating  his  late  experiment  on  melted  metals,  even  now  that  he  has 
shewn  they  may  be  handled  with  perfect  safety.     The  whole  affair  is  so 
curious,  that  I  here  transcribe  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers  : — "  I  have 
made,"  he  says,  "  the  following  experiments : — I  divided,  or  cut  with  my 
hand,  a  jet  of  melted  metal  of  five  centimetres  which  escaped  by  the 
tap.     I  immediately  plunged  the  other  hand  into  a  pot  filled  with  incan- 
descent metal,  which  was  truly  fearful  to  look  at.     I  involuntarily  shud- 
dered, but  both  hands  came  out  of  the  ordeal  victorious.  ......     I 

shall  of  course  be  asked  what  are  the  precautions  necessary  to  prevent 
the  disorganizing  action  of  the  incandescent  mass.  I  answer — ^none. 
Have  no  fear ;  make  the  experiment  with  confidence ;  pass  the  hand 
rapidly,  but  not  too  rapidly,  in  the  metal  in  full  fusion.  The  experiment 
succeeds  perfectly  when  the  skin  is  moist,  and  the  dread  usually  felt  at 
facing  masses  of  fire  supplies  the  necessary  moisture," — I  should  think 
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SO ! — ^"  but  by  taking  some  precaution  we  may  become  truly  invulner- 
able. The  following  succeeds  best  with  me  : — I  rub  my  hands  with  soap, 
so  as  to  give  them  a  polished  surface  ;  then,  at  the  instant  of  trying  the 
experiment,  I  dip  my  hands  into  a  cold  solution  of  sal  ammonia, 
saturated  with  sulphurous  acid."  I  certainly  will  try  the  experiment — 
when  I  have  leisure.  In  the  meanwhile,  "  it  is  earnestly  recommended," 
as  advertisers  say,  **  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  public  in  general." 

The  Luitaell  Colleotion. — So!  this  splendid  collection,  in  two  huge 
folio  volumes,  of  ballads,  elegies,  eulogies,  satires,  and  broadsides,  has  at 
length  been  brought  to  the  hammer.  Strange  to  say,  the  rich  prize,  in- 
stead of  being  pounced  upon  by  the  British  Museum,  has  been  allowed 
to  glide,  as  it  were,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pickering,  the  bookseller,  and 
for  the  small  sum  of  sixty  pounds.  Not  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
he  present  at  the  sale,  I  betake  myself  to  the  shop  of  the  lucky  pur- 
chaser, who,  with  prompt  and  liberal  courtesy,  allows  me  to  inspect  his 
new  acquisition,  and  even  to  take  such  notes  as  I  think  proper.  Many 
a  private  collector  woidd  have  shewn  himself  more  jealous  of  such  a 
treasure,  for  many  of  the  ballads  are  undeniably  unique,  and  nearly  all 
are  highly  curious.  One  large  series  relates  to  die  so-  called  Popish  Plot, 
abounding  in  encomiastic  song  and  epitaph  on  Beddoes,  Titus  Oates, 
Scroggs,  and  a  set  of  worthies  who  by  some  unaccountable  mistake 
escaped  the  gallows  to  which  ^ey  might  plead  so  just  a  title.  Truth  to 
say,  these  excellent  individuals  cut  a  very  different  figure  in  popular 
hallad  from  what  they  do  in  history.  But  there  are  two  handles  to 
everything,  and  lucky  is  he  who  catches  hold  of  the  right  one.  As  a 
counterpart  to  the  praises  of  Oates  and  Judge  Scroggs,  we  have  more  than 
one  satirical  essay  on  Russell  and  Algernon  Sydney.  Charles  the  First 
and  Charles  the  Second  are  more  fortunate,  being  highly  lauded  both 
living  and  dead,  in  song  no  less  than  in  elegy. 

But  what  is  this  ?  *'  An  Elegy  upon  Mr.  Clun,  on  Comedean  of  the 
Theater  Royal,  who  was  rob*d  and  most  inhumanely  murdered  on  Tues- 
day Night,  being  the  2nd  of  August,  1664,  near  Totnam  Court,  as  he 
wasridmg  to  his  Country-house  at  Kentish  Town." 

Another  ballad,  or  elegy,  gives  us  the  death  of  Hart,  the  actor,  and 
shewing  in  what  characters  he  was  principally  thought  to  excel.  Lilly, 
also,  the  notorious  astrologer,  of  *'  a  curious  and  piercing  judgment  in 
the  casting  of  nativities,"  comes  in  for  sundry  panegyrics,  as  well  as  for  a 
decent  share  of  satire,  the  latter,  as  every  one  knows,  being  by  far  the 
best  deserved  by  the  learned  philomath.  Also  certain  "  minions  of  the 
night,*'  as  Falstaff  would  have  his  friends  styled,  are  placed  upon  honour- 
able record;  as,  for  instance, — "On  the  Suspension  of  that  Famous 
Thief,  Thomas  Sadler,  fifteen  times  student  in  that  renowned  Golledge," — 
viddicet,  Newgate— *'  who,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  associates,  was  trans- 
fened  to  Tyburn,  March  16th,  1677."  Now,  if  this  be  not  immortality, 
1  should  like  to  know  what  is.  How  many  an  honest  simpleton  strives 
to  make  a  name  for  himself,  and,  with  all  his  pains,  is  forgotten  before 
the  first  shower  has  fallen  upon  his  grave !  Certes,  the  inscription  over 
Newgate  doorway  should  be  "  Sic  itur  ad  astra,"— through  this  porch  lies 
the  way  to  immortality. 

One  large  series — ^for  these  volumes  are  divided  into  several — ^relates 
to  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  of  the  Commonwealth.  Another  is  devoted 
to  elegies  and  panegyrics  in  Latin,  and  this  to  me  is  the  great  mystery  of 
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tlie  volume ;  many  of  them,  according  to  the  manuscript  memorandii 
upon  their  respective  margins,  were  first  published  for  a  penny,  and  not  a 
few  for  a  halfpenny ;  now  where,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  could  buyers 
of  Latin  verse  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  remunerate  the  vendor 
for  his  outlay  in  print  and  paper  ?  Surely  they  never  could  have  been 
mercantile  speculations,  but  must  have  been  sent  forth  to  the  world  at 
the  private  cost  of  the  writers,  or  of  the  persons  eulogised. 

The  last  part  to  be  mentioned  is  a  collection  of  prose  broadsides,  pro- 
clamations, &c.,  all  sufficiently  curious,  though  copies  of  them  may  be 
found  elsewhere.  And  now,  query  ?  will  the  Trustees  of  that  noble 
institution,  the  British  Museum,  step  in  and  purchase  these  treasures 
before  some  private  individual  of  taste  and  fortune  steps  in  and  snaps  up 
the  prize  ?  As  Stephano  dolefully  observes  upon  the  loss  of  his  bottle, 
— '*  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in  that,  but  an  infinite  loss." 
Second  thoughts  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  best,  duery  then — 
after  all  is  Mr.  Pickering  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  agent  in  this  matter 
for  the  British  Museum  ?     Of  a  verity  I  do  suspect  him  grievously. 

Literature. — ^As  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  divers  offences  in  prose 
and  verse,  I  must  honestly  confess  that  in  general  I  bear  little  love  or 
respect  for  reviewers.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  same  reviewers 
do  every  now  and  then  strike  out  some  extraordinary  things.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Pettigrew,  the  surgeon,  and  celebrated  unroller  of  Egyptian 
mummies,  indites  a  lAJe  of  Lord  NeUon^  which,  though  "  too  high  for  a 
low  praise,  is  somewhat  too  low  for  a  high  praise,"  when  up  starts  a  writer 
in  the  Times  (August  17th,  et  seq.),  and,  in  a  few  brilliant  columns,  pours 
the  electric  spark  into  the  not  very  animate  mass,  and  fills  it  with  life  and 
intelligence.  The  work,  however,  is  valuable,  as  supplying  that  view  of 
the  domestic  life  of  Nelson  which  is  wanting  in  the  otherwise  ex« 
cellent  biography  of  the  great  Admiral  by  Sir  Harris  Nicholas.  The 
two  should  stand  together  on  the  same  shelf  in  every  library  that  has  a 
place  at  all  for  such  matters. 

It  is  no  fault  of  the  booksellers  if  we  do  not  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  our  forefathers.  Every  letter  of 
theirs,  or  worm-eaten  manuscript,  that  can  be  dragged  to  light,  is  sure  to 
find  a  ready  publisher  among  the  trade  (as  the  bibliopollsts  designate 
themselves  par  excellence) ;  and,  I  should  imagine,  for  this  very  obvious 
reason, — they  can  better  rely  upon  the  curiosity  than  upon  the  taste  of 
the  public.  Well,  if  there  be  some  evil,  there  is  also  some  good  in  this 
total  abandonment  by  the  booksellers  of  the  right  of  judging  for  them* 
selves,  and  in  place  thereof  trusting  implicitly  to  the  stamp  of  other 
times.  Many  excellent  works  do  we  owe  to  this  self-denying  ordinance 
on  their  part,  in  illustration  of  which  I  may  quote  "  Upwards  of  One 
Thousand  Original  letters  from  the  Leading  Cavaliers."  This  treasure, 
it  would  seem,  with  various  other  papers  connected  with  the  life  of  Prince 
Rupert,  was  transmitted  through  several  generations  from  a  Colonel 
Benett,*  Prince  Rupert's  secretary,  to  his  collateral  descendant,  Mr.  Benett, 
of  Pyt  House,  in  Wiltshire,  M.P.  for  the  southern  division  of  that  county. 
The  whole  was  purchased  by  Bentley,  the  publisher,  who  entrusted  the 
editing  of  it  to  Mr.  Eliot  Warburton,  already  well  known  to  the  public 

*  Mrs.  Patentia  Bish  jp,  sister  and  sole  heir  of  Colonel  Thomas  Benett  of  Pyt  Honse, 
Secretary  to  Prince  Rupert,  married  William  Benett,  Esq.  of  Norton  Bavaat,  Recorder 
of  Shafiesbury,  and  had  a  son,  Thomas  Benett,  Esq.  of  Norton  Bavant,  grandfather  of 
the  present  John  Benett,  Esq.  of  Pyt  House,  Wilts.— ^rf.  St,  James's  Magazine, 
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by  his  "  Crescent  and  the  Cross/'  And  ably  has  he  fulfilled  his  allotted 
Uik ;  he  has  brought  to  it  zeal,  knowledge,  and  fidelity ;  m  r  are  his 
prejadices  more  than  might  have  been  expected  from  one  M'ho  enters 
heart  and  soul  into  any  topic.  I  question,  though,  if  he  has  done  alto- 
gether wisely  in  making  the  letters  the  basis  of  a  continuous  narrative  ; 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  had  he  confined  himself  to  such  oc- 
casional notes  and  illustrations  as  might  have  been  necessary  to  make  the 
letters  intelligible. to  the  general  reader.  But  this,  after  all,  is  mere  matter 
of  taste  and  opinion. 

To  call  a  new  cause—and  a  very  strange  one,  for  the  book  lying  before 
me,  namely,  the  '*  Worthies  of  Westmoreland,"  by  George  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  is  as  singular  as  it  is  clever,  with  abundance  of  information 
raked  up  out  of  odd  holes  and  comers.  It  is  plain  that  the  author  has  read 
much  and  well,  and  the  zeal  he  brings  to  his  task  can  hardly  fkil  of 
exciting  a  similar  feeling  amongst  his  readers.  But  why  tantalize  us 
with  a  single  volume  only,  and  that  chiefly  confined  to  the  worthies  of  the 
Chnrch  ?  Westmoreland  has  illustrious  names  in  other  walks,  which 
equally  deserve  a  record,  and  it  will  be  a  thing  much  to  be  regretted  if 
the  learned  counsel  should  leave  his  work  incomplete — Ifunimbite  remis,* 

BmnaH  Musbum.— It  would  seem  as  if  all  the  readers  at  this  institu- 
tion had  sworn  a  crusade  against  the  heads  thereof  as  heartily  and  con- 
scientiously as  ever  did  the  knights  of  old  against  the  Mahomedan 
possessors  of  the  Holy  Land.  Signer  Panizzi  is  to  them  a  second  Sultan 
Saladin, 

«  Who  plays  the  rake  in  Palestine  ;'" 

and  the  catalogue  he  has  in  hand  is  the  false  Koran,  which  they  hold  unfit 
for  reading  by  any  orthodox  Christian.  But  even  for  that  very  reason, 
hecanse  so  many  have  entered  the  lists,  do  I  forbear  putting  spur  in  rest, 
albeit,  my  conscience  wHl  not  deny  that  these  gallant  crusaders  have 
done  the  state  some  service  ;  they  have  plunged  their  spurs,  rowel  deep, 
into  the  flanks  of  the  Museum  authorities  from  highest  to  lowest,  but, 
as  every  one  knows,  a  good  horse  may  need  the  spur  now  and  then,  and 
yet  be  a  good  horse  notwithstanding.  Instead  of  entering  into  this  keen 
encounter  of  angry  spirits,  be  it  mine  to  record  what  has  been  done,  or  is 
proposed  to  be  done,  in  re  British  public  versus  British  Museum, 
always  protesting  against  being  made  responsible  for  any  sentiments  that 
I  may  have  to  record  on  one  side  or  the  other,  *'  nipongo  rey,  ni  quito  rey^^^ 
as  honest  Sancho  says ;  I  neither  make  king  nor  mar  king — neither  side 
with  plaintiff  nor  defendant  in  the  case — and  so,  laissez  oiler  preux 
chevaliers^  and  Heaven  defend  the  right. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  shew  what  the  commissioners  propose 
in  the  way  of  amendments,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
origin,  progress,  and  existing  state  of  the  Museum.  This  will  enable 
the  reader,  as  from  a  commanding  point  of  view,  to  see  and  estimate  the 
changes  that  are  suggested. 

No  idea  of  establishing  a  national  library  and  museum  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  the  English  government  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  it  was  first  proposed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  had  made 
a  lai^  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  works  of  art,  and  objects  of 
natural  history.     They  had  cost  him  not  less  than  £50,000,  and,  unwil. 

*  We  pnrpofle  on  an  early  occasion  entering  more  at  large  on  Mr.  Atkinson's 
corioas  and  interesting  woxk^^Ed,  St  JameM*t  Magazine, 
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ling  to  leave  his  heirs  destitute,  while  he  yet  desired  to  found  an  estab- 
lishment 80  much  needed,  the  kind-hearted  physician  directed  by  his 
will  that  the  collection  should  be  offered  to  the  public  for  £20,000. 
Upon  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1 753,  the  offer  was  accordingly 
made  and  accepted,  an  act  being  passed  to  that  effect,  as  also  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Harleian  manuscripts.  By  the  same  act  it  was  also 
directed  that  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  given  to  the  public  in  the  time  of 
William  III.,  together  with  the  library  of  Major  Edwards,  should  form  a 
part  of  the  general  collection.  By  means  of  a  lottery,  more  than 
£100,000  were  raised ;  but  when  all  contingent  expenses  had  been  dis- 
charged, the  commissioners  did  not  receive  more  than  £95,000,  out  of 
which  they  paid  the  executors  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  gave  £10,000  to  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Oxford  for  the  Harleian  MSS.,  and  to  Lord 
Halifax,  £10,250  for  Montague  House,  and  £12,873  for  its  repairs, 
being  £7,000  beyond  the  estimated  cost ;  the  rest,  after  sundry  minor 
demands  had  been  defrayed,  was  invested  in  the  funds  to  meet  future 
contingencies.  From  that  period,  various  individuals  of  rank  and 
eminence  have  contributed  largely  to  the  national  establishment.  George 
I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  have  all  been  most  munificent  benefactors  to  the 
Museum,  by  the  same  token  that  the  latter  got  as  much  abuse  as  thanks 
for  his  liberality.  In  addition  to  these  splendid  contributions,  the 
trustees  have  obtained  for  the  public,  either  by  gift  or  purchase,  many  other 
valuable  collections,  such  as  that  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Dr.  C.  Bumey, 
Garrick,  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Sir  W.  Musgrave,  Dr.  Bentley,  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Banks,  Sir  R»  C.  Hoare,  Cracherode,  Francis  Hargrave,  M.  Ginguene, 
and  many  others  that  would  swell  the  list  beyond  all  reasonable  limits. 
These  and  similar  accumulations  in  the  several  departments  of  antiquity, 
mineralogy,  &c.,  long  since  made  the  Museum  in  the  plight  of  a  youth 
who  has  outgrown  his  clothes  ;  the  general  collection  had  grown  too  large 
for  the  building,  and  it  was  found  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
large  additions,  till  the  result  has  been,  the  enormous  pile  we  have  now, 
and  which  must  of  necessity  go  on  increasing.  And  yet,  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  two  old-fashioned  rooms,  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  were 
reckoned  quite  enough  for  all  useful  purposes,  and  two  books  at  the 
time  were  all  that  were  allowed  to  any  reader.  But  in  September,  1838, 
the  new  reading  rooms  were  thrown  open,  and  the  ideas  of  the  librarians 
having  expanded  with  the  building,  the  supply  of  works  began  to  be 
unlimited. 

The  management  of  this  noble  institution  is  vested  under  various  acts 
in  forty-eight  trustees,  including  twenty-three  who  are  official,  nine 
family  trustees,  one  Royal  trustee,  and  fifteen  elected  by  the  other  thirty- 
three.  The  official  trustees  are,  Uie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
the  three  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Solicitor-General,  the  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Of 
the  feimily  trustees,  two  represent  the  Sloane,  two  the  Cottonian,  two  the 
Harleian,  one  the  Townley,  one  the  Elgin,  and  one  the  Knight  families, 
by  whom  they  are  respectively  appointed. 
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Although  SQch  an  arrangement  might  have  suited  the  Museum  in  its 
infant  state,  it  has  heen  long  ohvious  that  it  was  not  so  well  calculated 
for  the  present  gigantic  estahlishment.  Accordingly,  after  some  years  of 
gmmhlmg  on  the  part  of  the  puhlic,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1848,  her 
Majesty  issued  a  Commission  for  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  state  of  the 
institution,  the  result  of  which  shews  that,  since  1823,  the  huilding  itself 
has  cost  £700,000,  and  that  the  purchases  since  1755  have  exceeded 
£1,100,000,  large  sums  certainly,  hut  not  larger,  perhaps  not  so  large  as 
ought  to  have  heen  laid  out  upon  so  useful  as  well  as  honourable  an 
estahlishment.  How  far  the  money  may  have  been  well  or  ill  expended 
is  a  question  into  which  I  do  not  enter ;  indeed,  the  data  afforded  by  the 
report  are  hardly  su£5cient  to  enable  any  one  to  give  a  just  opinion. 
That  the  commissioners  are  not  altogether  satisfied  would  appear  from 
their  making  the  following  propositions  for  the  future  government  and 
regulation  of  the  British  Museum  : — 

I — In  the  establishment,  or  revival,  of  an  executive  government, 
Tested  in  one  person  solely  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  his  duty, 
but  assisted  by  a  council,  to  whom  he  might  readily  and  on  all  occasions 
resort  for  advice  and  assistance. 

XL — In  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  trustees — ^a  standing  com- 
mittee—elected and  undertaking  personally  to  perform  all  those  duties 
of  superintendence,  investigation,  and  control,  which  seem  to  be  the 
proper  and  peculiar  duties  of  the  trustees  as  distinguished  from  the  duties 
of  practical  management  and  executive  government,  which  seem  to  be 
the  proper  and  peculiar  duties  of  a  governor  or  director. 

III. — In  providing  better  for  the  patronage  or  power  of  appointing  all 
officers  and  servants. 

The  details  of  a  scheme  of  management  cannot  be  finally  settled  or 
recommended  ^without  further  investigation,  and  a^  fuller  and  clearer 
statement  than  has  yet  been  made  of  the  objects  which  are  intended  to 
he  secured  by  means  of  the  institution. 

But  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  state  for  the  purpose  of 
consideration  and  discussion,  the  general  outiines  of  a  scheme,  the  appli- 
cability of  which  may  be  inquired  into  and  tested  in  the  progress  of  the 
investigations  which  are  now  taking  place. 

In  the  following  suggestions  minute  details  have  been  purposely 
avoided.  They  are  not  proposed,  or  in  any  way  recommended  for  adop- 
tion, hat  stated  only  as  aids  to  consideration  and  discussion  in  a  matter 
of  some  complication,  and  with  a  view  to  mark  the  distinction  between  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  trustees,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
officers. 

I.  (1.) — The  principal  librarian  might  be  governor  and  director  of  the 
Museiun,  the  head  of  the  executive  department  responsible  to  the  trustees, 
but  authorised  to  enforce  the  observance  of  all  general  rules  established 
by  the  trustees  for  the  regulation  of  the  establishment,  and  of  every 
Apartment  therein. 

I.  (2.)— He  might  be  enabled  to  ask  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
beads  of  departments  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  execution  of  any  part 
of  his  duty. 

I.  (3.)---He  might  keep  a  journal  of  his  proceedings,  and  enter  therein 
a  note  of  all  such  matters  as  might  be  directed  by  the  standing  committee 
of  trustees. 

1.(4.) — He  might  have  luder  him,  and  subject  to  his  order,  a  secre- 
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tary,  or  clerk,  who  might  also  act  as  clerk  to  the  standing  committee  of 
trustees. 

I,  (5.) — ^The  heads  of  departments  might  be  councillors  of  the  princi- 
pal librarian,  and  bound  (either  together  or  severally)  to  give  him  such 
assistance  as  he  might  ask  at  their  hands  in  any  matters  relating  to  the 
execution  of  any  part  of  his  duty. 

I.  (6.) — ^They  might  be  subject  to  the  orders  and  directions  of  the 
pricipal  librarian  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  execution  or  perforoi- 
ance  of  the  general  rules  and  orders  established  by  the  trustees. 

I.  (7.) — Each  head  of  a  department  might  (subject  to  such  general 
rules  and  orders)  have  the  general  management  of  his  own  department, 
and  be  resposible  for  it. 

II.  (1.)— A  general  meeting  of  the  trustees  might  be  held  annually, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  standing  committee  of  trustees  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

II.  (2.) — The  members  of  the  standing  committee  might  be  chosen 
from  among  the  elected  trustees. 

II.  (3.) — The  standing  committee  might  consist  of  (four  or  five) 
trustees,  three  of  whom  might  be  a  quorum. 

II.  (4.) — It  might  be  provided  that  no  trustee  should  be  chosen  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  unless  he  would  first  undertake  to 
attend  regularly  to  the  business,  unless  hindered  by  some  sufficient  law- 
ful occasion. 

II.  (5.) — The  standing  committee  might  meet  at  the  Museum  at  least 
once  in  every  fortnight. 

II.  (6.)— Any  trustee  might  be  at  liberty  to  be  present  at  the  meetings 
of  the  standing  committee,  but  no  trustee  (not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee) need  be  allowed  to  have  any  vote  in  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  such  committee. 

II.  (7.) — The  principal  librarian  might  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
standing  committee,  and  have  a  seat  at  the  board,  unless  the  members 
of  the  .committee  should,  on  some  special  occasions,  and  for  special 
reasons,  request  him  to  withdraw  during  their  deliberations. 

II.  (8.)— The  standing  committee  might  have  authority  to  call  general 
meetings  of  the  trustees  on  any  occasion  which  might  seem  to  require 
greater  authority  than  had  been  committed  to  them. 

II.  (9.) — Query,  if  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  enable  the 
trustees  to  elect  from  among  themselves  a  certain  number  of  trustees,  to 
be  called  by  some  such  name  as  Consulting  or  Advising  Trustees,  con- 
sisting of  trustees  distinguished  for  special  or  superior  attainments  in 
particular  branches  of  knowledge,  and  for  that  reason  capable  of  occa- 
sionally giving  most  valuable  assistance  to  the  standing  committee, 

II.  (10.) — ^And  at  the  same  time  enabling  and  recommending  the 
standing  committee  to  ask  the  advice  of,  and  consult  with,  such  trustees 
whenever  it  should  be  thought  expedient  to  do  so. 

II.  (11.) — The  advice,  when  given,  to  be  always  entered  in  the 
minute-book,  and  reported  to  the  general  meeting  of  trustees,  but  the 
standing  committee  not  bound  to  act  upon  it. 

I.  II.  (1.) — Free  communication,  without  form  or  ceremony,  should 
be  established  between  the  principal  librarian  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  also  between  the  principal  librarian  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments  on   the  one  hand,   and  the  standing   committee   on  the  other. 
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Repozts  to  be  made  Yerbally  or  in  writing,  according  to  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  each  case,  but  always  in  writing  when  required  by  the 
standing  committee  or  the  principal  librarian. 

I.  II.  (2.) — ^Whenever  the  business  of  a  particular  department  is 
onder  the  consideration  of  the  standing  committee,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  special  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  head  of  the  department  should  be 
present,  and  allowed  to  state  his  opinion  and  advice  before  the  adoption 
of  any  resolution  on  the  subject. 

III.  (1.) — ^The  principal  librarian  and  the  heads  of  departments  might 
be  appointed  by  her  Majesty,  subject  to  suspension  by  the  standing 
committee,  and  to  removsd  by  the  trustees  at  a  general  meeting. 

III.  (2)— The  subordinate  officers  in  each  department  might  be  ap- 
pomted  by  ^  the  head  of  the  department  with  the  approbation  of  the  stand- 
ing committee,  subject  to  suspension  by  the  principal  librarian,  and  to 
removal  by  the  standing  committee. 

Ill,  (3.) — The  servants,  workmen,  &c.,  employed  exclusively  in  any 
department,  might  b^  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  department,  subject 
to  suspension  by  himself,  and  to  removal  by  the  principal  librarian. 

III.  (4.)— The  principal  librarian  might  appoint  or  remove  the  clerk 
or  sectetary  with  the  approbation  of  the  standing  committee,  and  might 
have  the  appointment  and  removal  of  all  other  servants,  workmen,  &c., 
employed  in  the  establishment. 

Upon  some  future  occasion,  I  may  be  tempted,  like  Launcelot, ''  briefly 
to  let  loose  mine  opinion"  as  to  these  matters.  They  open  a  wide  field 
for  aigument,  and  the  question  is  one  of  no  slight  importance. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  St,  Jamet^a  Magazine. 
FAMILY  OF  BONAPARTE. 

Sir,---Will  not  the  annexed  particulars,  which  may  be  relied  upon,  with  re- 
fereace  to  the  family  of  the  ^resident  of  the  French  Republic,  oe  of  present 
interest  to  your  readers,  and  correct  much  inaccuracy  which  is  abroad  ? 

Napoleon  affected  to  repudiate  any  nobility  beyond  that  which  he  had 
schleved  himself,  and  rephed  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador  who  inquired  as  to 
biB  ancestry/that  he  dated  his  nobihty  from  his  first  victory,  the  battle  of  Monte 
Notte;  certain  it  is  that  the  house  of  Bonaparte  was  of  distinction  so  early  as 
the  twelfth  century.  The  Emperor's  father,  Carlo  Bonaparte,  was  an  eminent 
advocate,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  most  patriotic  defenders  of  Corsican  inde- 
pendence against  French  aggression ;  his  mother  was  Letitia  Ramolini,  (hidf 
sister  of  Cardinal  Fesch)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  maidens  of  Corsica, 
and  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  mind;  she  lived  to  the  age  of  82,  well  known 
as  Madame  Mere,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1832.  Her  Family  by  Carlo  Bonaparte 
consisted  of 

Joseph,  King  of  Spain. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French 

Lucien,  Prince  of  Canino. 
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Louis,  King  of  Holland, 
and  Jerome,  Kingof  Westphalia. 

£liza,  m.  to  raschal  de  Bacchiochi,  Grand  Duke  oT  Lucca; 
Pauline,  m^  first  to  General  Le  Clerc,  and  2dly  to  Prince  Camillo 
de  Borghese. 
and  Caroline  to  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples. 
Of  these  the  only  survivor  is  the  youngest  son  Jerome,  of  Louis.  The  fourth  son, 
the  present  President  of  the  fVench  Kepublic,  is  the  only  remaining  child ;  he 
was  Dom  in  Paris,  20th  April,  1808,  and  is  unmarried.     His  mother,  Hortense, 
Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  was  dau.  of  the  Viscount  Alexander  de  Beauharooifs 
and  step-daughter  of  Napoleon  ;  she  survived  until  1837. 

Ajaccio. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  St,  James's  Mofftuine, 

Sir, — ^The  Laura  of  Sade  and  the  Laura  of  Petrarch  are  now  known  to  hare 
been  dbtinct  personages — Sade^s  heroine  was  Laura  de  BcatXf  who  died  at 
Vaucluse,  anno  1357.  Have  you  the  means,  from  your  foreign  genealogical  re- 
search, of  informing  me  from  what  family  Laura  de  Bauz  derived,  whether  of  a 
FVench  or  Italian  house,  and  what  were  the  armorial  bearings? 

Fetra.  Sancta. 

%*  In  our  next  number,  we  will  supply  the  required  particulars :  and  we 
shall  at  all  times  be  most  happy  to  render  our  correspondents  every  assistance  in 
our  power  in  historic  and  genealogical  research. — JEtL  St.  Jameis  Magazme. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  St  Jameses  Magazine. 

Sm, — ^I  should  be  obliged  by  any  of  your  readers  informing  me,  through  the 
medium  of  the  "  St.  Jameses  Magazine,**  if  any  coimexion  existed  between  the 
families  of  Att-Sea  or  de  la  Mere  of  the  districts  of  Holdemess,  co.  York, 
temp.  Edw.  IV.  and  the  Att-Sea*8  of  Heme,  co.  Kent  (now  I  believe  extinct), 
as  well  as  by  reference  to  records  where  such  identity  can  be  verified. 

G.  C.  H. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  St  Jameses  Magazine, 

Sm, — ^The  announcement  of  your  Heraldic  Journal  pleases  me  much.  Asa 
repository  of  Genealogical  and  Historic  information  it  may  be  made  highly 
valuable  and  interesting,  and  I  trust  you  wUl  not  object  to  impart  heraldic 
knowledge  to  those  of  your  correspondents  who  stand  in  need  thereof.  I  ^h 
particularly  to  have  a  copy  of  the  pedi^ee  of  the  family  of  Dickinson,  of 
Bradley,  and  to  ascertain  the  proper  spellmg  and  correct  Arms  of  the  Name. 
Perhaps  you  would  refer  me  to  the  collection  you  think  may  contain  the  former, 
and  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  latter, 

I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Abhiger. 
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Captain  John  Smith  is  little  known,  we  suspect,  to  most  readers  of  the 
present  day  except  as  he  figures  in  a  page  or  so  of  the  Percy  Anecdotes, 
or  as  he  may  be  found  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
Indian  princess,  Pocahontas.  Yet  he  was  one  of  those  extraordinary 
beings,  who  contrive  to  meet  with  more  wonderful  adventures  than  any 
hero  of  romance.  To  have  been  slave  to  a  pacha,  twice  a  captive  among 
Indians,  engaged  in  some  score  of  battles,  and  to  have  resided  at  different 
times  in  aU  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  are  no  every-day  occurrences,  and 
would  cert^nly  seem  to  entitle  the  adventurer  to  a  lasting  epitaph  in  the 
memocies  of  men.  But  as  the  characters  of  our  captain's  record  were 
never  Tery  deeply  traced,  and  have  much  decayed  by  time,  we  propose 
to  sharpen  and  revive  them  as  Old  Mortality  used  to  freshen  up  with  his 
chiaci  ttw  mouldering  tombstones  of  his  departed  friends,  the  Covenan- 
ters. Hie  groundwork  of  this  attempt  will  be  the  various  accounts  which 
it  has  pleased  the  captain  to  give  of  himself  and  others,  and  if  now  and 
then  lie  sbonld  be  found  relating  things  not  very  credible,  we  can  only 
say  thftt  lite  wrote  at  the  desire  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  was  patronized 
by  Laid  Pembroke. 

John  Smith  was  bom  at  Willoughby,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1579, 
this  d^e  being  sufficiently  attested  by  the  inscription  on  his  portrait  "iBtat. 
37.  A*D»  1616."  The  portrait,  which  exhibits  a  capacious  forehead,  and 
a  roQ^  Imt  good-humoured  face,  is  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  map  pre- 
fixed to  his  **  Description  of  New  England,"  occupying  the  waste  ground, 
or  teira  incognita,  that  in  old  charts  is  usually  assigned  to  an  elephant. 
On  the  &ther*8  side  he  was  descended  from  the  Smiths  of  Crudley,  in 
Lancashire ;  on  the  mother's  side  from  the  Richands,  at  Great  Heck,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  his  education  was  probably  equal  to  his 
sphere  of  life,  since  he  was  brought  up  at  the  two  free  schools  of  Alford 
and  Loath.  Unfortunately,  when  he  was  scarcely  thirteen  years  old 
both  his  parents  died,  and  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  guardians  who  paid 
less  attention  to  himself  than  to  his  property,  taking  such  especial  care  of 
the  latter  that  very  little  of  it  ever  came  into  his  hands.  In  the  mean- 
while, however,  to  restrain  his  roving  disposition,  of  which  he  had  already 
given  strong  indications  in  his  father's  lifetime,  they  bound  him  ap. 
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prentice,  when  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Sen- 
dall,  of  Lynn,  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  hope  of  heing  sent  to  sea  in  his  master*s  service  enahled  him  for 
awhile  to  repress  his  roving  inclinations,  hut  when  month  after  month 
passed  without  such  expectations  heing  realized,  he  privately  quitted  the 
merchant,  though  with  only  ten  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  had  soon  the 
good  fortune  to  he  received  into  the  train  of  the  young,  hut  in  after  times 
80  celehrated.  Lord  Willoughhy,who  was  about  to  visit  France.  From  some 
cause  which  does  not  appear,  this  connection  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  at  Orleans  he  either  received  his  discharge,  or  else  dismissed  him- 
self from  that  love  of  change  and  restlessness  of  disposition  which  were 
at  all  times  his  ruling  passions.  Whichever  was  the  case,  the  young 
nobleman  supplied  him  liberally  with  the  means  of  returning  to  England, 
had  he  so  chosen.  Nothing  however  could  be  more  remote  from  his 
thoughts  ;  instead  of  going  home  he  determined  to  see  Paris,  and  there 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  David  Hume,  who,  in  requital  of  certain 
loans,  gave  him  recommendatory  letters  to  some  friends  in  Scotland,  that 
were  to  be  the  means  of  obtaining  for  him  the  patronage  of  King  James. 
For  the  present  he  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  ihe  virtue  of  these 
talismans,  for  by  the  time  he  got  to  Rouen  his  purse  had  run  so  low  that 
he  was  fain  to  drop  down  the  river  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  take  service 
with  the  French  monarch.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars,  not 
having  had  enough  yet  of  dry  blows,  he  joined  the  Dutch  armies  for  four 
years,  when  he  again  tired  of  his  condition  and  resolved  to  visit  Scotland. 
In  the  passage  thither,  with  his  usual  destiny  for  adventures,  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  Holy  Isle,  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  but  having 
the  good  luck  to  escape  with  life  he  followed  out  his  original  intention, 
and  went  on  to  the  Scottish  capital.  Here,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
his  recommendatory  letters  proved  of  no  avail,  though  he  would  seem  to 
have  met  with  much  kindness  and  hospitality,  feelings  indeed  which  his 
unceasing  restlessness  was  not  likely  to  allow  of  his  exhausting.  The 
most  curious  part  is  how  he  found  the  means  for  carrying  out  one-half  of 
his  vagrant  fancies ;  whence  came  the  funds  for  travel,  or  for  maintenance 
when  he  was  no  longer  at  the  hospitable  board  of  others  ?  on  this  subject 
both  he  and  his  biographers  maintain  a  dignified  silence,  imitating  therein 
the  laudable  example  of  the  old  romancers,  who  exhibit  their  heroes  con- 
stantly in  battle-field  or  lady's  bower,  and  never  descended  to  any  vulgar 
particularities. 

We  next  find  our  adventurer  at  his  native  place,  Willoughby,  when 
tiring,  as  usual,  of  his  condition,  and,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  dislike  to  all 
society,  he  retires  to  a  secluded  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  where 
'*  by  a  faire  brook  he  built  a  pavillion  of  boughes  where  only  in  his 
cloaths  he  lay."  To  pass  away  the  time  he  studied  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
Machiavers  "  Art  of  War,"  and  rode  at  the  ring  with  his  lance,  living 
chiefly  on  venison ;  what  else  he  wanted  was  brought  to  him  by  his 
servant,  from  the  mention  of  whom  it  would  seem  that  he  must  have  re- 
covered at  least  some  portion  of  his  property  from  his  guardians.  The 
country  around  wondered  mightily,  as  was  natural,  at  this  new  hermit ; 
at  length  his  friends  interfered,  and  by  employing  the  agency  of  an 
Italian,  who  was  rider  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  they  persuaded  him  to 
abandon  his  retreat,  and  once  more  mix  with  the  great  world.  For  a  time 
he  now  resided  with  his  Italian  friend,  at  Tattershall,  in  Yorkshire,  but,  as 
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a  matter  of  course,  it  was  not  long  before  he  grew  weary  of  this  also,  when 
he  repaired  once  more  to  the  Low  Countries.  There  it  was  his  mishap  to 
meet  with  four  French  impostors, — ^a  lord  and  his  three  companions,  as 
they  pretended — ^who  persuaded  him  to  go  with  them  to  Paris,  under  a 
promise  of  introducing  him  to  the  Duchess  of  Mercceur,  '*  from  whom 
thej  should  not  only  have  meanes,  but  also  letters  of  favour  to  her 
noble  Duke,  then  Grenerale  for  the  Emperour  Rodolphus  in  Hungary." 
On  arriving  off  the  coast  of  Picardy,  the  three  sharpers,  by  the  conni«- 
vauoe  of  the  master  of  the  barque,  disappeared  with  his  boxes,  much  to 
the  indignation  of  the  other  passengers,  who  had  like  to  have  slain  the 
master ;  yet  with  some  inconsistency  he  was  allowed  to  sell  his  cloak  to 
pay  the  &re  demanded,  though  one  of  them  liberally  supplied  him  with 
the  means  of  prosecuting  his  journey. 

He  now  went  on  to  Caen,  from  which  place  he  travelled  to  Mortain, 
and  there  he  stumbled  upon  the  four  sharpers,  but,  from  some  causes  that 
are  not  explained,  was  unable  to  get  redress.  This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, as  the  noise  of  his  loss  helped  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  "  divers 
honourable  persons,"  all  prompt  in  shewing  him  hospitality,  and  assist- 
ing him  with  their  purses.  But  *'  such  pleasant  pleasures  suited  little 
with  his  restlesse  spirit"  On  he  wanders  again  from  place  to  place,  is 
found  by  a  farmer  "  in  a  forest,  neere  dead  with  griefe  and  cold,  by  a 
Sure  fountaine  under  a  tree,"  is  relieved  by  him,  and  journeys  continually 
forward  tQl,  in  Brittany,  he  meets  the  pseudo  lord,  and  immediately  falls 
npon  him,  sword  in  hand.  After  a  short  combat  the  latter  is  severely 
wounded,  and,  in  a  becoming  fit  of  penitence,  confesses  his  villainy, 
thereby  satisfying  the  doubts  of  several  Bretons  who  had  witnessed  the 
ftffiur  from  ''an  old  ruinated  tower."  As  no  further  good  was  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  subject,  our  adventurer  resumes  his  journey,  and 
embarks  at  Marseilles  with  a  cargo  of  pilgrims  bound  for  Rome. 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  one  so  fated  to  adventures  had 
reached  his  destined  port  without  an  accident.  In  a  short  time  so  furious 
a  storm  arose  that  the  ship  was  forced  to  anchor  under  the  little  Isle  of 
St  Mary,  where  not  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen  except  kine  and 
go^.  Exasperated  by  this  unpleasant  state  of  affairs,  the  devout  pil- 
grims turned  all  their  wrath  upon  the  Englishman,  whose  presence  aboard 
they  considered  as  the  undoubted  cause  of  the  tempest,  and,  what  was 
worse,  they  began  to  talk  scandal  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  abuse  of 
lumself  he  might  possibly  have  digested  in  quiet,  but  their  attack  upon 
**  the  fair  virgin  tluroned  in  the  west"  was  more  than  his  loyalty  could 
W)k,  and  he  retorted  with  equal  vehemence.  Words  begat  words,  and 
oaths  begat  oaths,  till  the  pilgrims  ended  the  dispute  by  flinging  their 
opponent  overboard.  To  a  man,  however,  of  Smith's  habits,  with  a 
shore  close  at  hand,  this  was  a  trifling  inconvenience.  Acustomed  as  he 
^as,  to  the  opposite  elements  of  fire  and  water,  he  easily  made  his  way  to 
^d,  and  the  next  day  a  ship  from  St.  Malo  being  driven  there  by  stress 
of  weather,  he  again  embarked,  though  the  vessel  had  another  destina- 
tion from  what  he  had  originally  proposed  to  himself. 

When  the  storm  had  somewhat  abated,  the  captain  set  sail  for  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  and  after  a  lengthened  voyage,  during  which  he  touched 
at  many  places,  the  good  ship  passed  into  the  Adriatic,  where,  **  meetmg 
with  an  argosie  of  Venice,  it  seemed  the  captain  desired  to  speak  with 
them."     But  the  Venetians  had  no  mind  to  be   spoken  to,   evidently 
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thinkinf?,  with  Shylock,  that  **  there  he  land-rats  and  water-rats, 
land-thieves  and  water-thieves,"  and  gave  them  what  our  historian 
calls  "  an  untoward  answer."  The  nature  of  it  may  be  guessed  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  killed  a  man,  whereupon  he  of  St.  Malo  replied 
in  the  same  untoward  fashion,  and  so  hot  did  the  ailment  grow,  that 
the  Venetian  at  last  was  obliged  to  strike  his  flag.  As  it  is  nowhere 
hinted  that  our  valiant  captain  was  a  pirate,  we  must  suppose  it  was 
merely  to  punish  the  Italians  for  their  antrecuidance  that  he  now  took 
possession  of  their  goods  and  chattels.  Smith  also  came  in  for  some 
handsome  pickings,  his  share  in  the  booty  amounting  to  five  hundred 
sequins,  **  and  a  little  box  God  sent  him  worth  neere  as  much  more," 
— though  this  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  of  piracy  being  a  virtue, 
or  likely  to  deserve  the  especial  grace  of  Providence. 

Our  adventurer  is  now  landed  at  Antibes,  and  journeys  on  in  much 
content  until  he  sets  up  his  pilgrim-staff  in  Rome,  "  where  it  was  his 
chance  to  see  Pope  Clement  the  Eighth,  with  many  cardinalls,  creepe  up 
the  holy  stayres,  which  they  say  are  those  our  Saviour  Christ  went  up  to 
Pontius  Pilate,  where  bloud  falling  from  his  head,  being  pricked  with  his 
crown e  of  thomes,  the  drops  are  marked  with  nailes  of  Steele,  upon  them 
none  dare  goe  but  in  that  manner,  saying  so  many  Ave  Marias  and 
Pater-nosters  as  is  their  devotion,  and  to  kisse  the  nailes  of  Steele :  But 
on  each  side  is  a  paire  of  such  like  stayres,  up  which  you  may  goe,  stand, 
or  kneele,  but  divided  from  the  holy  staires  by  two  walls ;  right  against 
them  is  a  chappell  where  hangs  a  great  silver  lampe,  which  bumeth  con- 
tinually, yet  they  say  the  oyle  neither  increaseth  nor  diminisheth." 

The  scene  changes,  and  after  much  more  travelling  though  Albania, 
through  Dalmatia,  through  Slavonia,  through  many  known  as  well  as  un- 
known lands.  Smith — an  awkward  name  for  a  hero—- drops  the  character 
of  a  tourist,  and  appears  once  again  as  a  gallant  soldier.  This  time  he  wean 
the  Austrian  uniform,  and  makes  his   appearance  full  of  zeal  against  the 
Turks,who  have  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Olympach  with  twenty  thousand 
men,  besetting  it  so  closely  that  the  garrison  is  cut  off  from  all  intelligence 
and  hope  of  succour.  By  an  extraordinary  chance  the  besieged  governor  had 
been  well  known  of  old  to  Smith,  who  had  taught  him  a  mode  of  telegraph- 
ing  with  lighted  torches,  and  he  now  requested  the  Austrian  general  to 
allow  his  trying  if  his  former  lessons  were  recollected.     This  scheme 
being  assented  to,  he  by  his  lighted  torch  signified  to  the  governor  that  the 
Austrians  at  a  given  day  and  hour  would  fall  upon  the  Turks*  and  re- 
quired him  at  the  time  proposed  to  make  a  simultaneous  sally.     The 
governor  reading  the  signals  rightly  answered  in  the  same  way  that — he 
would ;  whereupon  the  inventor  of  this  ingenious  telegraph  further  sug- 
gested, **  that  two  or  three  thousand  pieces  of  match  fastened  to  divers 
small  lines  of  an  hundred  fathome  in  length  being  armed  with  powder, 
might  all  be  fired  and  stretched  at  an  instant  before  the  alarum  upon  the 
plaine  of  Hysnaburg,  supported  by  two  staves  at  each  line's  end;  in 
that  manner  (they)  would  seemelike  so  many  musketeers."  This  notable 
scheme  was  accordingly  put  in  practice,  and  the  simple  Turks  hurrying  on 
to  attack  these  false  fires,  the  besieged  in  the  meanwhile  stormed  their 
camp,  and  having  loaded  themselves  with  booty  and   provisions,  got 
safely  back  again  into  their  stronghold,  where  they  were  no  longer  in  any 
danger  from  want  of  food. 

Other  battles  and  other  victories  follow  this  happy  commencement,  in 
all  of  which  our  adventurer  plays  a  distinguished  part.     He  is  the  very 
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Uo,  «^e  iloland  of  the  army,  always  in  the  battle-firont  and  performing 
the  duties  of  a  good  and  true  knight,  with  as  much  grace  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  the  seyenteenth  century,  when  we  must  needs  confess  the  finer 
portions  of  chivalry  like  some  etherial  essence  had  evaporated  under  the 
influence  of  gunpowder,  that  most  prosaic,  as  it  seems,  of  all  inventions. 
At  the  siege  of  Alba  Kegalis  (Schul-Weissenburgh)  he  is  in  particular 
good  fortune.  The  advances  of  the  Christians  against  the  town  going  on 
Tery  slowly,  the  Turks,  notwithstanding  their  general  habits  of  inertness, 
grew  weary  of  looking  on,  while  week  after  week  trenches  were  being 
dug,  and  cannons  mounted  ;  and  "  to  delight  the  ladies,  who  did  long  to  see 
some  court-like  pastime,  the  Lord  Turbashaw  did  defie  any  captaine  that 
had  the  command  of  a  company,  who  dost  combate  with  him  for  his  head." 
This  defiance  being  accepted,  lots  were  cast  to  decide  who  among  the 
Christians  should  be  their  champion  to  meet  my  Lord  Turbashaw^  a  name, 
we  suppose,  ingeniously  concocted  by  some  strange  process  to  represent 
a  pacha  of  three  tails,  for  our  old  writers  allowed  themselves  no  little  license 
in  the  use  of  foreign  names  and  titles.  The  lot — we  had  almost  said  as  a 
matter  of  course —  falls  upon  Smith,  and  the  combat  is  thus  graphically 
described. 

**  Truce  being  made  for  that  time,  the  rampiers  all  beset  with  faire 
dames  and  men-in-arms,  the  Christians  in  battalia ;  Turbashaw  with  a 
Doise  of  howboys  entered  the  fields  well  mounted  and  armed ;  on  his 
shoulders  were  fixed  a  paire  of  great  wings,  compacted  of  eagles'  feathers 
ivithin  a  ridge  of  silver,  richly  garnished  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  a 
janizary  before  him  bearing  his  lance,  on  each  side  another  leading  his 
horse ;  where  long  hee  stayed  not,  ere  Smith,  with  a  noise  of  trumpets, 
only  a  page  bearing  his  lance,  passing  by  him  with  a  courteous  salute, 
tooke  his  ground  with  such  good  successe,  that  at  the  sound  of  the  charge 
he  passed  the  Turke  thorow  the  sight  of  his  beaver,  face,  head,  and  all, 
that  he  fell  dead  to  the  ground,  where  alighting  and  unbracing  his  helmet 
he  cut  off  his  bead,  and  the  Turkes  tooke  has  body  ;  and  so  returned 
without  any  hurt  at  all." 

The  success  of  the  Englishman  excited  so  much  choler  in  a  certain 
friend  of  the  defimct,  ycleped  Grualgo— a  marvellous  name  by  the  bye 
for  a  Turk — ^that  he  challenges  him,  **  to  regaine  his  friend's  head,  or  lose 
his  own."  This  gracious  offer  is  as  graciously  entertained  ;  a  second 
combat  ensues,  and  the  Christian  knight  again  proves  victorious. 

Two  such  perilous  encounters  might,  one  would  suppose,  have  satisfied 
U|y  reasonable  appetite  for  fighting ;  but  Smith,  as  he  is  represented, — 
with  what  truth  is  another  question — ^had  a  perfect  mania  for  these  matters. 
The  siege  proceeded  far  too  slowly  for  his  active  spirit;  he  longed  to  be  up 
^d  doing,  and  as  the  Austrian  general  saw  no  occasion  for  thwarting  him 
in  so  laudable  a  fancy,  he  easily  "  obtained  leave  that  the  (Turkish)  ladies 
plight  know  he  was  not  so  much  enamoured  of  their  servants'  heads,  but 
if  any  Turke  of  their  ranke  would  come  to  the  place  of  combate  to  redeeme 
them,  (he)  should  have  his  also  on  the  like  conditions,  if  he  coidd  winne 
It,"  This  challenge  was  accepted  by  a  certain  Bonny  Mulgro — ^improved 
hy  other  iiirlters  into  Bonamolgro— who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  des- 
perate fellow,  and  the  very  last  man  that  any  prudent  person  would  have> 
wished  to  encounter,  being  to  the  full  as  strong  as  he  was  valiant.  So. 
mighty  were  the  blows  of  his  battle-axe,  and  dealt  with  such  dexterity, 
that  the  Englishman  let  fall  his  weapon,  and  was  well  nigh  falling  after 
it.    The  Turks  shouted  with  anticipated  triumph  at  the  turn  the  battle 
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-was  evidently  taking,  and  the  Austiians  began  to  think  there  was  ima]] 
hope  for  their  champion,  who,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  plain  to 
see  had  caught  a  tartar.  But  Smith  had  abundance  of  that  bull-dog 
courage  which  is  supposed  peculiar  to  most  Englishmen,  and  rallying  for 
a  last  e£fbrt  he  beat  down  his  adversary,  cut  off  his  head,  and  pouched  it 
as  he  had  pouched  the  heads  of  his  two  predecessors.  The  joy  of  the 
Christians  at  this  good  fortune  in  the  very  moment  of  expected  defeat 
was  unbounded.  Six  thousand  of  them  marched  about  the  successful 
combatant  escorting  him  to  the  presence  of  their  general,  while  to  give 
greater  dignity  to  the  affair  he  was  preceded  by  three  led  horses,  before 
each  of  which  was  borne  upon  a  lance  the  head  of  a  vanquished  Turk. 
If  perchance  any  reader  should  find  either  his  belief  or  his  delicacy  too 
hardly  taxed  by  such  an  ovation,  we  must  remind  him  that,  however  op- 
posed to  modern  nations,  it  was  yet  in  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  as 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  was  then  understood  and  practised ;  we  need  go 
no  farther  than  that  right  valiant  and  pious  knight  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  who  devoured  a  soup  made  of  Infidel's  flesh,  not  only  without  harm 
or  damage,  but  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  his  stomach,  and  the  abatement 
of  a  fever  that  would  yield  to  no  other  treatment.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  victor's  merits  were  so  little  lessened  in  the  general  eye  by  the 
manner  of  his  triumph,  that  Prince  Sigismund  "  gave  him  three  Turkes' 
heads  in  a  shield  for  his  armes,  by  patent  under  his  hand  and  scale,  with 
an  oath  ever  to  wear  them  in  his  colours,  his  picture  in  gould,  and  three 
hundred  ducats  yearely  for  a  pension." 

It  could  not  in  reason  be  expected  that,  stout  as  our  hero  was,  he 
shouldalways  prove  successful;  even  the  best  and  the  boldest  of  the  knight- 
errants  do  now  and  then  get  a  rebuff  in  the  pursuit  of  their  vocation, 
without  which,  indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  us  to  take  anj 
interest  in  them,  for  how  can  we  be  concerned  for  adventures,  the  result 
of  which  we  know  beforehand  ?  This  long  career  of  success  met  a  sud- 
den and  tolerably  decisive  check  in  the  battle  of  Rottenton,  when  he  fell 
so  severely  wounded  as  to  be  unable  to  rise  again,  and  in  that  state  he 
was  found  by  the  conquerors.  Judging  from  his  dress  and  armour  that 
his  ransom  would  be  more  profitable  to  them  than  his  death,  they  dis- 
pensed for  once  with  the  ceremony  of  decapitation,  which,  bat  for  this 
lucky  consideration,  he  would  most  certainly  have  undergone,  and  car- 
rying him  firom  the  field  supplied  him  with  such  surgical  assistance  as 
the  times  afforded.  Indifferent  as  this  was,  it  sufficed  to  heal  his  wounds 
and  restore  him  to  health,  when  his  new  mas^rs  sold  him  publicly  in 
the  slave-market  to  "  Bashaw  Bogal."  By  this  potent  chief  he  was 
despatched  to  Constantinople  as  a  gift  to  his  mistress,  "the  young 
Charatza  Tragabizzanda,"  with  a  message  importing  him  to  be  a  "  Bohe- 
mian lord  conquered  by  his  hand,  as  bee  had  many  others  which  ere  long 
hee  would  present  her,  whose  ransomes  should  adome  her  with  theglorie 
of  his  conquests."  It  would  have  been  better,  as  it  turned  out,  if  the 
valiant  pacha  had  forborne  this  glorifying  of  himself,  for  it  led  to  conse- 
quences that  he  little  dreamed  of.  "  The  young  Charatza,"  somewhat 
doubting  the  prowess  of  her  liege  lord,  or  wishing  to  have  it  confirmed  by 
less  suspicious  authority  than  his  own,  thought  fit,  through  the  medium 
of  Italian,  which  both  herself  and  Smith  could  speak,  to  institute  a  close 
perquisition  into  the  truth  of  these  averments,  when  our  captain  at  once 
repudiated  the  Bohemian  lordship  thus  unceremoniously  thrust  upon  him, 
and  with  equal  hardihood  denied   the  pacha's  assumed  victory.    But 
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neither  did  this  account  altogether  satisfy  the  lady,  who  had  probably  in 
her  time  sufficient  experience  of  heroes  to  know  IJiat  little  faith  could  be 
placed  in  the  stories  they  told  of  their  own  doings  ;  she  therefore  made  in- 
quiries amongst  sundry  French,  Dutch,  and  English  slaves,  when,  finding 
them  all  in  the  same  tale,  "  she  tooke  much  compassion  on  him ;  but 
having  no  use  for  him^  lest  her  mother  should  sell  him,  she  sent  him  to 
her  brother,  the  Tymor,  Bashaw  of  Nalbritz,  in  the  country  of  Gambia, 
a  proTince  in  Tartaria/* 

The  naivete  of  tliis  account  is  delightful.  But  though  for  the  present 
the  lady  "had  no  use  for  him,"  it  seems  she  had  a  provident  eye  to  the 
future,  aud  thought  she  might  some  day  need  him,  wherefore  in  sending 
him  upon  this  journey,  she  meant  "  he  should  but  sojoume  to  leame  th^ 
language,  and  what  it  was  to  be  a  Turk,  'till  time  made  her  master  of 
herselfe." 

The  journey  consequent  upon  this  resolution  is  described  with  much 
minuteness,  though  oftentimes  not  very  intelligibly,  the  names  of  many 
places  being  too  much  disfigured  for  recognition.  Thus  he  passed  *'  the 
Blacke  Sea  water  till  he  came  to  the  two  capes  of  Taur  and  Pergilos, 
where  hee  passed  the  straight  of  Niger,  which  is  some  ten  leagues  long 
and  three  broad,  betwixt  two  low  lands ;  the  channell  is  deepe,  but  at 
the  entrance  of  the  sea  Dissabacca,*  their  (there)  are  many  great  osie- 
shoulds  (shoals),  and  many  great  blacke  rockes,  which  the  Turkes  said 
were  trees,  weeds,  and  mud,  throwen  from  the  in-land  countryes  by  the 
mnndations  and  violence  of  the  current,  and  cast  there  by  the  eddy. 
They  sayled  by  many  low  iles,  and  saw  many  more  of  those  muddy 
rockes,  and  nothing  else  but  salt  water  till  they  came  betwixt  Susax  and 
CuTuske,  only  two  white  townes  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Bruapo  ap- 
peared. In  six  or  seven  dayes'  saile  he  saw  foure  or  five  seeming  strong 
castles  of  stone,  with  flat  tops,  and  battlements  about  them,  but  arriving 
at  Gambia  he  was  (according  to  their  custome)  well  used.  The  river  was 
there  more  than  halfe  a  mile  broad*  The  castle  was  of  a  large  circum- 
ference, foure  teene  or  fifleene  foot  thicke ;  in  the  foundation  from  six 
foot  from  the  wall  is  a  pallizadd,  and  then  a  ditch  of  about  fortie  foot  broad, 
foil  of  water.     On  the  west  side  of  it  is  a  towne  all  of  low,  flat  houses." 

After  having  abided  here  for  about  three  days,  "  it  was  two  dayes  more 
Before  his  guides  brought  him  to  Nalbriz  where  the  Tymor  then  was 
resident,'*  and  it  now  appeared  that  he  must  have  taken  this  long  journey 
ttnder  very  evil  auspices.  So  far  was  the  Tymor  from  sympathizing  with 
ois  sister's  designs,  that  '*  he  caused  his  Drubman  to  strip  him  naked, 
and  shave  his  head  and  beard  so  bare  as  his  hand,  a  great  ring  of  iron, 
^th  a  long  stalke  bowed  like  a  sickle,  ri vetted  about  his  neck,  and  a 
coat  made  of  idgries-l-  haire,  guarded;^  about  with  a  peece  of  an  undrest 

This  **  lea  Dissabacca**  is  the  Lake  Maeotis.  The  Black  sea-water  mentioned  a 
"ttle  above  is  the  Black  Sea. 

T  Ulgrie  I  imagine  to  mean  a  buffalo.  In  Arabic,  gries  signifies  beef,  «/  being  the 
corrupted  article;  and  in  Turkish  we  have  sighirij  a  buffalo  which,  when  spoken, 
comes  Teiy  nearly  to  the  sound  of  grie ;  and  Smith,  who  seems  to  hare  been  unacquainted 
^^the  written  language  of  the  countries  in  which  ho  sojoumed,alway8  spelt  as  the  words 
sounded  to  his  ears.  Drubman  would  seem  to  be  an  officer  of  some  kind,  and,  strange 
^^h  <lnib  is  a  pure  Arabic  word,  rignifying  precisely  what  it  does  with  us  in  Eng- 
T*^  l^rmor  is  evidentlj  used  here  as  synonymous  with  Chan,  or  Cham,  and 
It  may  well  make  us  doubt  whether  Europeans  have  not  been  wrong  in  considering 
^mora  proper  name. 

X  Goarded,  ie.,  trimmed,  or  bordered. 
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Bkinne.  There  were  many  more  Christian  slaves,  and  neere  an  hondred 
forsados*  of  Turkes  and  Moores,  and  he  heing  the  last  was  slave  of 
slaves  to  all." 

Unpleasant  as  this  situation  must  have  been,  he  never  seems  to  have 
lost  heart,  nor  was  he  the  less  observant  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  demi-savages  amongst  whom  his  evil  stars — evil  now  for  the  first 
time — ^had  chanced  to  throw  him.  The  result,  which  is  not  a  little 
curious,  would  lose  half  its  interest  if  given  in  any  other  than  his  own 
homely,  yet  peculiar  language. 

The  T3rmor  and  his  friends  fed  upon  pillaw,  which  is  boOed  rice  and  gar- 
nances^f  with  little  bits  of  mutton  or  ouckones,  which  is  roasted  peeces  of 
horse,  bull,  ulgrie,  or  any  beasts.  Samboyses  and  muselbit  are  great  dainties, 
and  yet  but  round  pies,  fuU  of  sll  sorts  of  flesh  they  can  get,  chopped,  with 
varietie  of  herbs.  Their  best  drink  is  coffa^  of  a  grame  they  call  coaoa,  boiled 
with  water ;  and  sherbecke,  which  is  only  honey  and  water ;  mare's  milke,  or 
the  milke  of  any  beast,  they  hold  restorative ;  but  all  the  comminaltie  drinke 
pure  water.  Their  bread  is  made  of  this  coava,  which  is  a  kind  of  blacke 
wheat,  and  cuskus,  a  small  white  seed  like  millya  (miUet)  in  Biskay ;  but  our 
common  victuall,  the  entrailes  of  horse  and  algries ;  of  tins  cut  in  small  peeces 
they  will  fill  a  great  cauldron,  and  being  boiled  with  cuskus,  and  put  in  great 
bowles  in  the  forme  of  chaffing-dishes,  they  sit  round  about  it  on  the  ground ; 
after  they  have  raket  it  thorow  so  oft  as  tney  please  with  their  foule  fists,  the 
remainder  was  for  the  Christian  slaves.  Some  of  this  broth  they  would  tem- 
per with  cuskus  pounded,  and  putting  the  fire  oflf  from  the  hearth,  poure  there 
a  bowle  full,  then  cover  it  with  coales  till  it  be  baked,  which,  stewed  with  the 
remainder  of  the  broth,  and  some  small  pieces  of  flesh,  was  an  extraordinaria 
daintie. 

The  better  sort  are  attired  like  Turkes,  but  the  plaine  Tartar  hath  a  blacke 
sheepe-skinne  over  his  backe,  and  two  of  the  legs  tied  about  his  necke ;  the 
other  two  about  his  middle,  with  another  over  his  belly,  and  the  legs  tied  in 
the  like  manner  behinde  him ;  then  two  more  made  like  a  paire  of  bases,  serv- 
eth  him  for  breeches ;  with  a  little  close  cap  to  his  skull  of  blacke  felt ;  and 
thev  use  exceeding  much  of  this  felt  for  carpets,  for  bedding,  for  coats,  and 
idols.  Their  houses  are  much  worse  than  your  Irish,  but  the  mland  countreyes 
have  none  but  carts  and  tent8,which  they  ever  remove  from  couutrey  to  countrey 
as  they  see  occasion,  driving  with  them  infinite  troopes  of  blacke  sheepe, 
cattell,  and  ulgrics,  eating  all  up  before  them  as  they  goe. 

For  the  Tartars  of  Nagi,  they  have  neither  towne,  nor  house,  come,  nor 
drinke,  but  flesh  and  millet.  Tne  milke  they  keepe  in  great  skinnes  like  bur- 
rachos,^  which  though  it  be  never  so  sower,  it  agreeth  well  with  their  strong 
stomaches.  They  live  sll  in  hordias,  as  doth  the  Crim-Tartars,  three  or  foure 
hundred  in  company,  in  great  carts  fifteene  or  sixteene  foot  broad,  which  is 
covered  with  small  rods,  wattled  together  in  the  forme  of  a  bird's  nest  turned 
upwards ;  and  with  the  ashes  of  bones  tempered  with  oile,  camel's  haire,  and  a 
clay  they  have,  they  lome  tliem  so  well  that  no  weather  will  pierce  them,  and 
yet  verie  light.  Each  hordia  hath  a  murse  which  they  obey  as  their  king. 
Their  gods  are  infinite.  One  or  two  thousand  of  those  glittering  white  carts 
drawen  with  camels,  deere,  buls,   and  ulgries,  they  bring  round  in  a  ring, 

*  Forsado,  or,  rather,  forzado,  means  a  galley-slave.  But  Smith  was  truly  a  pho- 
netic writer,  and  spelt  everything  from  sound  alone.  Had  the  English  word  **  knee** 
been  Turkish  or  Tartarian,  he  would  infallibly  have  written  it  down  *'  ne,**  to  the  nnre 
perplexing  of  his  readers. 

t  IVobably  some  kind  of  pulse  or  herb,  but  it  is  impossible  to  detect  at  all  times 
the  real  word  under  these  phonetic  disguises. 

X  It  should  be  borrachos,  (Spanish  )  and  signifies  a  botde,  genendly  of  pig-skin,  with 
the  hair  inwards. 
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▼here  tl^  pitch  their  campe,  and  the  mune  with  his  chiefe  alliances  are 
pUeed  in  the  midst.  They  doe  much  hurt  when  they  can  get  any  airoggs^ 
vhich  are  great  boats  used  upon  the  river  Volga  (which  they  call  £dle)  to 
tbem  that  dwell  in  the  countrey  of  Ferolog.* 

We  are  next  informed  by  the  captain  that  Tartary  and  Scythia  are  all 
one,  that  the  Crim  Tartars  are  much  more  regular ^  that  is  more  civilized, 
than  those  inhabiting  the  interior  of  Scythia ;  that  the  carts  are  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  wide,  but  the  houses  overhang  each  side  about  four  or  five 
feet,  being  drawn  by  ten  or  twelve,  or  for  more  state  twenty,  camels  and 
oxen ;  that  the  chiefs  will  have,  each  to  his  own  share,  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred or  more  of  these  travelling  houses ;  that  the  Chan  (Cham)  has  a 
cait  for  each  of  his  wives,  who  by-the-bye  seem  to  be  pretty  numerous  ; 
that  when  the  houses  are  ranged,  and  the  cattle  withdrawn,  the  door  is 
always  placed  towards  the  south ;  and  that  the  carts  stand  in  two  rqws 
from  east  to  west,  about  forty  feet  asunder,  looking  exceedingly  like  two 
loDg  white  walla.  The  chapter  is  then  wound  up  with  these  curious 
detaols. 

They  place  the  master  always  towards  the  north;  over  whose  head  is 
ilways  an  ima^  like  a  puppet,  made  of  felt,  which  they  call  his  brother ;  the 
▼Oman  on  his  left  hand,  and  over  the  chiefe  mistris  her  head,  such  another 
brother,  and  between  them  a  little  one,  which  is  the  keeper  of  the  house ;  at  the 
good  wives*^  bedsfeet  is  a  kid*s  skinne,  stuffed  with  wooll,  and  neere  it  a  puppet 
looking  towards  the  maids ;  next  the  doore  another,  with  a  dried  cowe's  udder 
for  the  women  that  milke  the  kine,  because  only  the  men  milke  mares.  Every 
morning  those  images  in  their  order  they  besprmkle  with  that  they  drinke,  bee 
it  cossmosjf  or  whatsoever,  but  all  the  white  mares*  milke  is  reserved  for  the 
prince.  Then  without  the  doore,  thrice  to  the  south,  every  one  bowing  his 
koee  in  honour  of  the  fire ;  then  the  like  to  the  east  in  honour  of  the  aire ;  then 
to  the  west  in  honour  of  the  water ;  and  lastly  to  the  north  in  behalfe  of  the 
dead.  After  the  servant  hath  done  this  duty  to  the  foure  qjuarters  of  the  world, 
heretoms  into  the  house  where  his  fellowes  stand  waitmg,  ready  with  two 
cups  and  two  basons  to  give  their  master,  and  his  wife  that  lay  with  him  that 
night,  to  washe  and  drinke,  who  must  keep  him  company  all  the  day  following ; 
and  all  his  other  wives  come  thither  to  drmke  where  hee  keepes  his  house  that 
% ;  and  all  the  gifts  presented  him  till  night  are  laid  up  in  her  chests ;  and  at 
the  doore  a  bench  full  of  cups  and  drinke  for  any  of  them  to  make  merry,  and 
W  it  a  fidler ;  when  the  master  of  the  house  begmneth  to  drinke,  they  all  cry, 
ha !  ha !  and  the  fidler  playes ;  then  they  all  clap  their  hands  and  dance,  the 
men  before  their  masters,  the  women  before  their  mistresses ;  and  ever  when 
he  drinks  they  cry  as  before ;  then  the  fidler  stayeth  till  they  drinke  all  round ; 
Retimes  they  will  drinke  for  the  victory ;  and  to  provoke  one  to  drinke  they 
will  poll  him  by  the  ears,  and  lu^e  and  draw  him,  to  stretch  and  heat  him, 
clapping  their  hands,  stamping  with  their  feet,  and  dancing  before  the  cham- 
piofu},  offering  them  cups,  then  draw  them  backe  againe  to  increase  their  ap- 
petite ;  and  thus  continue  till  they  be  drunke,  or  their  drinke  done,  which  they 
bold  an  honour  and  no  infirmity. 

•  4 

But  we  have  sufiered  ourselves  to  be  detained  too  long  from  the  captain 
himself  by  his  quaint  and  strange  descriptions.  To  him  therefore  we 
return  at  the  moment  when  he  found  the  yoke  of  slavery  beginning  to  be 

*  **The  True  Travels  and  Adventures,  &c,  of  Captaine  John  Smith."    Folio. 
A^ndon:  1680. 
t  Coamoa  is  **  mare's  milk,*'  and  is  so  explained  by  the  author  in  the  margin. 
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intolerable.  The  hopes  of  assistance  firom  the  foir  Tragabixzanda  being 
by  this  time  considerably  on  the  wane,  he  was  anxious  to  discover  some 
other  means  of  escape,  an  expectation  which  all  his  fellow  slaves  pro- 
nounced utterly  futile.  And  so  for  a  long  while  it  proved  to  be,  till  one 
day  the  Tymour  chanced  to  visit  in  a  worse  mood  than  usual  the  grange 
where  Smith  was  occupied  in  the  task  of  threshing  with  a  wooden  bat, 
flails  not  being  employed  among  them  for  that  purpose.  To  be  reviled  and 
beaten  was  so  common  an  occurrence  that  the  captain  must  have  been  by 
this  time  too  well  seasoned  to  allow  words  or  blows  administered  in  the 
ordinary  way  to  overcome  his  prudence ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Tymour 
upon  the  present  occasion  used  both  tongue  and  cudgel  more  freely  than 
was  his  wont,  or  that  the  patience  of  his  slave,  worn  threadbare  by  over  exer- 
cise, was  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer.  Without  more  ado  Smith  knocked 
the  tyrant  on  the  head  with  his  bat,  after  which  deed  it  was  plain  there 
was  no  abiding  for  him  in  the  Tartar  horde.  He  dressed  himself  there- 
fore in  the  clothes  of  the  defunct,  concealed  the  body  beneath  a  heap  of 
straw,  filled  his  knapsack  with  com,  and  not  having  either  means  or 
leisure  for  filing  the  iron  collar  firom  his  neck  rode  off  at  once  into  the 
desert.  His  way  he  was  compelled  to  leave  to  chance,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  country,  and  might  deem  himself  fortunate  that  he  met 
with  no  one  of  whom  he  could  ask  the  road,  for  this  must  infallibly  have 
ended  in  his  being  recognised  for  a  slave  by  his  collar,  in  which  case  the 
lucky  finder  would  have  conveyed  him  back  again  like  any  other  stray 
animal  that  had  escaped  fi*om  the  encampment.  On  therefore  he  went, 
and  his  favourable  star  being  again  in  the  ascendant  he  reached  in  safety, 
unmet  and  unquestioned,  the  Castragan,  or  great  way.  At  this  sight  his 
hopes  revived,  for  "  in  every  crossing  of  this  great  way  is  planted  a  post, 
and  in  it  so  many  bobs  (pendants)  with  broad  ends  as  there  be  ways,  and 
every  bob  the  figure  painted  on  it  that  demonstrateth  to  what  part  that 
way  leadeth ;  as  that  which  pointeth  towards  the  Crym*s  country  is 
marked  with  a  half  moone ;  if  towards  the  Creorgians  and  Persia,  a  blacke 
man  full  of  white  spots  ;  if  towards  China,  the  picture  of  the  sunne ;  if 
towards  Muscovia,  the  signe  of  a  crosse  ;  if  towards  the  habitation  of  any 
other  prince,  the  figure  whereby  his  standard  is  knowne." 

Availing  himself  of  the  clue  thus  fortunately  afforded,  he  travelled  on, 
till  in  sixteen  days  he  arrived  at  ^copolis,  a  Muscovite  garrison,  wheie, 
when  they  found  he  was  a  Christian  escaped  from  the  Tartars,  he  was 
welcomed  with  the  utmost  hospitality,  and  his  neck  fireed  from  the  galling 
iron  collar.  In  the  same  way  he  travels  through  a  greater  part  of  Russia, 
being  every  where  received  with  kindness,  and  dismissed  with  presents, 
on  the  score  of  his  sufferings  and  wonderful  achievements,  amongst  whicb 
the  beating  out  a  Tymor*s  brains  seems  not  to  have  been  the  least 
favourably  regarded.  In  fact  he  may  henceforth  be  said  to  have  realized 
that  most  delightful  of  all  modes  of  travelling,  though  in  the  present  day 
it  is  no  longer  practicable — that  is  to  say,  he  ate  and  drank  his  way 
through  the  land  free  of  all  expense,  and  even  made  a  handsome  profit 
by  his  journey.  In  Transylvania,  more  particularly,  he  found  so  many 
good  friends  and  such  excellent  cheer  that  he  could  hardly  bring  himself 
to  leave  the  place.  It  was  nearly  the  same  in  Hungary,  and  certainly  not 
worse  amongst  his  old  acquaintance  in  Austria.  But  in  the  end  his  rest- 
lessness is  sure  to  outbalance  all  temptations  to  quiet  and  enjoyment,  and 
on  through  Europe  he  flies  like  a  wildfire,  when  happily  learning  that 
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there  are  wan  in  Barbary,  thither  he  speeds— to  join  the  fray,  one  may 
suppose^  though  upon  this  head  he  is  silent,  taking  it  perhaps  as  a  matter 
of  coune.  He  does  not  fail,  however,  to  tell  us  all  he  can  pick  up  in 
regard  to  the  country  or  the  people,  and  where  his  own  information  falls 
short  he  levies  contributions  on  the  Portuguese  writers — ^the  **  PorUngaUs,^* 
as  he  tenns  them. 

It  certainly  will  not  be  set  down  amongst  the  marvels  of  our  captain's 
history,  that  he  found  the  Moors  as  faithless  as  they  were  barbarous,  a 
chanu:ter  they  maintain  unaltered  amidst  all  the  changes  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  undergoing.  Thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  Emperor  and 
his  subjects,  he  determines  to  quit  Barbary,  but  fortune  on  her  part  had 
resolved  that  he  should  not  do  so  in  the  ordinary  and  beaten  way  of  other 
travellers,  who  leave  port  at  a  settled  day  and  hour  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies. A  certain  friend  of  his,  a  Captain  Mersham,  whose  ship  was 
then  lying  in  the  roads,  invites  him  to  dinner,  when  he  finds  everything 
aboard  so  much  to  his  taste  that  he  continues  enjoying  himself  till  it  is 
too  late  to  think  of  going  ashore  for  the  night.  About  twelve  o'clock, 
notwithstanding  the  fair  promises  of  the  evening,  a  storm  comes  on,  and 
in  a  short  time  grows  so  furious  that  it  is  no  longer  safe  for  the  ship  to 
remam  at  anchor  in  so  exposed  a  situation  ;  she  is  therefore  obliged  to 
slip  her  cable,  and  put  to  sea,  with  no  choice  but  to  go  which  way  the 
wind  pleases  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  wind  pleases  to  blow  them  to  the 
Canaries.  Not  that  this  did,  or  could,  make  the  slightest  difference  to  a 
man  like  our  captain  ;  he  was,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  as  well  in  the 
Canaries  as  in  any  other  place,  for  go  where  he  would  he  never  failed  to 
meet  with  stirring  incidents  of  some  kind,  and,  that  essential  condition 
granted,  the  mere  locus  in  quo  was  a  very  secondary  consideration.  And 
even  so  it  proves.  In  a  short  cruise  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  snap 
up  several  tolerable  prizes,  for  they  seem  to  have  acted  upon  the  con- 
venient doctrine  so  common  in  those  days, — ^that  there  was  no  peace  with 
the  Spaniard  beyond  the  line.  At  least  they  shew  no  other  commission 
^T  their  warlike  doings,  nor  does  our  captain  even  hint  to  what  nation 
his  friend's  ship  belonged,  or  what  were  the  vessels  they  made  prize  of. 
The  most  material  part  is  that  they  made  good  booty,  and  to  the  material 
part  he  confines  himself. 

It  is  now  their  fortune  to  spy  a  large  ship  with  her  consort,  and  this 
time  we  are  told  they  are  Spanish.  Goodly  looking  vessels  are  these 
same  strangers,  and  from  their  size,  promising  an  ample  lading ;  and  yet 
Mersham,  as  wise  as  he  is  valiant,  likes  not  their  looks.  The  largest  of 
the  strangers  invites  him  by  courteous  signals,  and  much  talking  through 
his  trtunpet,  to  come  a  litUe  nearer.  Still  Mersham  is  suspicious,  and 
shews  some  symptoms  of  wishing  to  increase  the  distance  between  them  ; 
whereupon  the  pretended  merchantman  throws  off  all  disguise,  unmasks  a 
formidable  row  of  iron  teeth,  and  discharges  a  broadside  at  the  honest 
picaroons  that  sends  the  sticks  fiying  about  their  ears,  and  makes  the 
ship  reel  like  any  drunkard.  To  this  salutation  Mersham  of  course  gives 
as  rough  an  answer.  And  now  begins  a  stubborn  fight,  which  lasts  from 
twelve  at  noon  till  six  in  the  evening,  either  party  giving  and  taking  with 
the  same  good-will.  The  buccaneer — for  we  are  afraid  Smith's  friend 
deserves  no  other  name — then  begins  to  fancy  he  has  made  a  slight  mis- 
take, and  that  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  get  away  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  Spaniard,  however,  conscious  of  having  the  major  vision  his  side,  has  no 
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notion  of  letting  him  off  so  easily,  but  keeps  up  a  dose  pursuit  througu 
the  night,  and  with  morning  resumes  the  attack  in  all  the  ardour  of  anti- 
cipated victory.  As  before,  the  struggle  lasts  till  darkness  sets  in,  naval 
battles  in  those  days  being  much  more  tedious  affairs  than  they  are  at 
present,  when  by  the  blessing  of  shells,  rockets,  steamers,  and  other  such 
felicitous  inventions  of  modem  art,  we  can  knock  a  ship  to  pieces  at  a  veiy 
short  notice  ;  then,  indeed,  when  the  world  was  in  comparative  ignoraDce, 
it  took  a  vast  deal  of  time  and  noise  to  kill  a  score  of  men,  or  bring  a  mast 
by  the  board ;  every  individual  might  fairly  reckon  his  life  at  a  doxeo 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  with  the  balls  conformable. 

The  result  of  this  second  encounter  was  so  far  favourable  to  Menbam 
and  his  associates  that  the  Spaniard  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  pursue 
them  any  longer.  By  day-break,  the  huge  antagonist  which  had  given 
them  so  much  trouble  was  no  more  to  be  seen  far  or  near ;  and  after  some 
trifling  adventures  on  the  way  our  gallant  captain  once  again  lands  in  his 
native  country.  It  was  not,  however,  to  rest,  for,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  all  that  has  been  hitherto  related  is  only  the  prologue  as  it  were  to 
the  more  important  features  of  his  life.  It  is  in  America  that  his  real 
history  begins,  a  land  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  presented  in  every 
respect  a  virgin  soil,  and  will  therefore,  be  more  likely  to  interest  the 
public  than  any  adventures  amongst  the  Tartarian  hordes,  or  the  Moors 
of  Barbary. 

It  is  to  this  part  of  the  captain^s  history  that  we  propose  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  in  the  next  number.  The  materials  for  it  are 
even  more  ample  than  those  for  his  European  adventures,  as,  independent 
of  what  may  in  truth  be  called  his  autobiography,  though  related  in 
the  third  person,  he  has  left  us  more  than  one  account  of  America,  which, 
distilled  with  proper  care,  may  yield  a  spirit,  if  not  above  proof,  at  least 
strong  enough  to  gratify  any  reasonable  palate. 
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No.  n. 

The  Execution  of  Chakles  I. 

Stern  Cromwell  sate  in  regal  place, 

His  eyes  to  earth  were  bent ; 
He  graspM  no  sceptre  in  his  hand, 

But  on  his  gooa  sword  leant. 
And  all  alone  then  Cromwell  sate 

Save  for  his  daughter  dear, 
Who  knelt,  and  wept,  and  prayM  the  more 
The  fatal  hour  drew  near. 

**  Oh  father,  father,  spare  his  life  I 

Your  monarch  spare  to-day. 
And  it  shall  bring  you  years  of  peace — 

Have  mercy  while  you  may. 
Though  high  your  deeds,  ana  told  wherever 

Our  £n^nd*s  name  is  known. 
This  single  grace  shall  pass  them  all, 
And  be  more  widely  olown." 

He  answered  not ;  the  heayy  tread 

Of  feet  was  on  the  grouna ; 
Came  up  at  times  the  trumpet^s  wail, 

And  death  was  in  the  sound. 
Bnt  still  nor  lip,  nor  glance  of  eye, 

His  inward  thought  disclosed; 
So  marble  calm,  so  fixed  his  look  I 
So  horribly  repos*d  I 

**  Oh  father,  father,  spare  his  life  I 

Your  monarch  spare  to-day. 
And  it  shall  bring  you  years  of  peace — 

Have  mercy  while  you  may. 
Though  high  your  deeds,  and  told  wherever 

Our  England^s  name  is  known, 
This  single  grace  shall  pass  them  all, 
And  be  more  widely  blown." 

The  Abbey  bell  began  to  toU, 
It  peeled  out  deep  and  slow; 
And  all  within  those  halls  was  hushed — 

No  voice  came  from  below. 
Bat  then  a  crash — a  fearful  crash  I 

The  heart  it  smote  upon ; 
Then  came  a  many-voiced  cry — 
She  felt  that  hope  was  gone. 

"  Oh  &ther,  father,  'tis  too  late  I 
The  deed  you  Ve  done  to-day 
Shall  fill  your  dying  hour  with  dread, 
And  make  it  vain  to  pray. 
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Though  high  your  deeds,  and  heard  whereV 
They  tell  of  Ensland^s  £une, 

This  single  act  shiul  blot  them  all, 
And  be  your  lasting  shame." 


*Twas  night ;  and  by  the  regal  dead 

No  Tvatcher  sate  to  weep ; 
So  dim  the  tapers  burned,  it  seemM 

As  light  itself  would  sleep. 
With  step  that  fell  like  stone,  there  came 

A  muffled  figure  near ; 
From  out  the  cloak  a  hand  then  rais'd 
The  pall  from  off  the  bier — 

^*  Oh  father,  father,  'tis  too  late  I 
The  deed  you  Ve  done  to-day 
Shall  fill  your  d3ring  hour  with  dread, 

And  make  it  vain  to  pray. 
Though  high  your  deeds,  and  heard  whereV 

The^  tell  ot  England^s  fame, 
This  smgle  act  shall  blot  them  all, 
And  be  your  lasting  shame.** 

And  now  the  figure  darker  loom*d, 

The  lights  more  dimly  shone ; 
Ah  GodT  it  is  an  awful  thing 

When  life  meets  death  alone. 
And  hark !  that  voice  so  deep,  so  full 

Of  smotherM  agony  I 
As  he  to  Heaven  appealing  cries, 
"  I  Ve  jprayed  this  might  not  be." 
"  Oh  father,  father,  *tis  too  late  I 
The  deed  you  Ve  done  to-day 
Shall  fill  your  latest  hour  with  dread, 

And  make  it  vain  to  pray. 
Though  high  your  deeds,  and  heard  where*er 

They  ted  of  Ehigland^s  fame, 
This  smgle  act  shall  blot  them  bSL, 
And  be  your  lasting  shame."*  G.  S. 


*  That  Mrs.  Claypole,  Oliver  Cromwell's  daughter,  endeavoured  to  dismade  biD 
from  the  execution  of  King  Charles  is  a  well-known  historical  fact.  The  midnigbt 
visit  of  Cromwell  to  the  dcAd  body  is  a  tradition  that  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
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Much  interest  is  naturally  felt  at  present  by  all  parties  in  the  British 
empire,  at  what  is  to  be  the  future  fate  of  the  hitherto  powerful  family 
which  from  Vienna  stretched  its  sceptre  over  so  many  kingdoms,  divers 
in  tongue,  in  race,  in  institutions,  and  in  religion.  When  we  find  the 
Austrian  possessions  in  Italy  only  held  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  great 
kingdom  of  Hungary  resisting  its  Emperor  and  King  with  an  energy 
which  he  could  only  hope  to  conquer  by  the  assistance  of  the  Sclavonian 
race ;  and  when  we  remember  it  is  but  a  few  months  since  the  most 
historical  of  the  Sclavonian  capitals,  the  renowned  Prague,  had  to  be 
hrooght  back  to  its  duty  through  terrible  carnage,  by  the  stem  Windisch- 
gnitz,  we  wonder  what  will  be  the  end  of  the  great  house  of  Haps  burg, 
whoae  inheritance  is  thus  in  danger. 

It  will  be,  therefore,  an  interesting  task,  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
several  states  which  are  now  subject,  or  supposed  to  be  subject,  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  we  must  premise,  that  the  present  Imperial 
faiDjlj  has  no  more  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  House  of  Hapsburg," 
than  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain.  Indeed  the  latter  derive  from,  and 
inherit  the  dominions  of,  the  elder  branch  of  Hapsburg.  But  the  male 
ancestry  of  Francis  Joseph  is  quite  illustrious  enough  for  even  royal  wishes. 
It  descends  from  that  talented  and  warlike  family  which  reigned  for 
some  centuries  in  Lorraine,  and  whose  ofishoots,  the  Dukes  of  Guise, 
uid  the  Mercceurs,  were  long  of  so  much  importance  in  France,  where 
they  were  naturalized ;  and  where  also  another  scion  of  this  race,  the 
Frince  de  Lambese,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  Royal  Allemand,  had 
the  misfortune,  fr'om  hot-headed  military  pride,  to  provoke  the  first 
spilling  of  blood  in  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

Charles,  brother  of  Lothaire,  King  of  France,  was  the  first  Duke  of 
Lorraine:  and  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  Godfrey,  Count  of  Ardennes,  as 
^  successor,  to  whose  son  Gofalon  succeeded  Grerard  of  Alsatia,  who  ob- 
tamed  a  confirmation  of  the  Duchy  in  1047:  and  from  whose  kinsman,<Gon- 
^I'sm  the  rich,  the  heir  of  a  puisne  branch,  derived  the  Counts  of  Haps- 
^org;  his  descendant  John,  tenth  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  died  in  1382, 
left  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom,  Frederick,  was  grandfather  of  Frede- 
nck,  Count  of  Vaudemont,  who  became  thirteenth  Duke,  and  reunited 
both  branches  by  his  alliance  with  Violante,  only  child  of  Rene,  Duke 
of  Anjou,  by  Isabella,  only  child  of  Charles,  eleventh  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
I^ne,  fourteenth  Duke,  was  ancestor  of  the  present  Imperial  family 
^ngh  his  eldest  son,  whilst  the  youngest  was  progenitor  of  that  briUi* 
^t  but  Actions  race,  whose  titles  of  Guise,  Mayenne,  Joinville,  Aumale, 
Hihcenf,  Ai(i^lon,  Chevreuse,  Eu,  Joyeuse  and  AlenQon,  all  of  them  his* 
^rical,  and  most  of  them  received  with  pride,  after  the  male  line  of  their 
^t  possessions  was  extinct,  by  branches  of  the  royal  Bourbons,  suffici* 
ently  prove  the  prominent  part  they  filled  in  the  public  events  of  their 
century* 
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From  Anthony,  eldest  son  of  Duke  Rend,  descended  Charles,  nine- 
teenth Duke,  whose  territories  were  suddenly  and  most  unjostifiahly 
seized  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1670.  He  died  in  1675.  Four  yean  after- 
wards these  dominions  were  offered  back  to  his  nephew,  Charles  Leopold, 
at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  but  as  he  considered  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  were  to  be  restored  unjust  and  dishonourable,  he  refosed 
them,  and  preferred  trusting  to  his  sword  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  in 
which  career  he  was  highly  successful,  commanding  the  Imperialists  at 
the  celebrated  relief  of  Vienna  in  1683.  He  died  in  1690,  imd  his  son 
Leopold  Joseph,  who  was  restored  to  his  dominions  at  the  peace  of  Ris- 
wyck,  was  father  of  Francis  Stephen,  twenty-second  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  exchanged  them  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  was  elected 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  1745,  and  was  grandfather  of  Francis  II..  last 
Emperor  of  the  West. 

He  had  married  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary,  tlic  heiress  of  the 
younger,  or  German  line  of  Hapsburg,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  the  Prag-* 
matic  Sanction,  was  successor  to  Charles  YI.  in  the  kingdoms  of  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Naplesi  and  Sicily,  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria,  the  Duchies  of  Milan,  Mantua,  Styria,  Corinthia,  Camiola, 
Suabia,  and  Silesia,  the  Principsdity  of  Transylvania,  the  Mai^raviats  of 
Moravia  and  Burgau,  the  Landgraviat  of  Nellenburg,  the  Counties  of 
Tyrol,  Hohenberg  and  Geralseek,  the  Barony  of  Montfort,  the  greater 
part  of  ancient  Servia,  and  portions  of  the  Low  Countries. 

We  shall  now  examine  into  the  origin  of  the  Austrian  dominions  In 
these  several  countries,  of  which  the  greater  number  are  still  subject  to 
the  Emperor,  but  Naples  and  Sicily  were  exchanged  in  1735  for  Parma 
and  Placentia ;  the  Low  Countries  have  been  lost,  but  Venice  and  its 
Italian  and  Dalmatian  provinces,  the  Archbishoprick  of  Saltzburg,  and 
many  minor  districts  in  Germany,  have  been  gained. 

It  will,  however,  be  first  necessary  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  those 
alliances  through  which  the  family  we  treat  of  obtained  most  of  the  states 
over  which  it  reigns,  referring  the  reader  for  a  full  and  compact  pedigree  to 
the  second  volume  of  the  "  Patrician." 

Gontram,  sumamed  the  rich,  was  Count  of  Brisgau,  and  besides  con- 
siderable estates  in  that  district,  extending  from  the  Black  Forest  to  the 
Rhine,  he  possessed  much  property  in  the  counties  then  called  Aleman- 
nia  and  Little  Burgundy,  which  are  now  known  as  Switzerland.  His 
son  Landelin  had  three  sons,  of  whom  Werner,  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  the 
youngest,  built  the  castle  of  Hapsburg  on  the  Aar,  and  presented  it  to 
his  brother  Radboton,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century, 
His  descendant,  Albert  III.,  was  the  first  Landgrave  of  Alsatia, 
and  grandfather  to  Rodolph,  who,  after  distinguishing  himself  in  peace 
by  the  prudent  management  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  in  war  by 
his  courage  and  ability  as  grand  marshal  to  Ottocarus,  King  of  Bohemia, 
was  elected  Emperor  in  1273.  Conradin,  Duke  of  Suabia,  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  Naples,  was  put  to  death,  with  his  young  friend  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Austria,  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Celano  in  1268,  and  these  fiefs  were  legally  vacant  since  then,  as  there 
had  been  no  Emperor  for  many  years.  Rodolph  obtained  the  investi- 
ture of  Austria  for  his  eldest  son  Albert,  and  Suabia  for  Rodolph,  the 
younger.  Albert,  first  Duke  of  Austria,  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Henry 
last  Duke  of  Corinthia,  of  the  House  of  Tyrol ;  and  his  children  inheri- 
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ted  his  dominions  and  eventually  Tyrol  also,  which  latter  became  the 
appenage  of  his  grandson  Leopold  ;  whose  elder  brother  Albert  V.,  mar- 
lied  in  1422,  £Iizabeth,  only  child  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  All  these  crowns  Albert  obtained  at  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law  in  1438.  But  his  line  becoming  extinct  as  far  as 
males  were  concerned  nineteen  years  afterwards,  the  Empire  and  Aus- 
tria fell  to  Frederick  V.,  grandson  to  Leopold,  Count  of  Tyrol,  already 
mentioned. 

His  son  Maximilian,  who  succeeded  him  in  1493,  restored  to  his  family 
that  importance  of  which  the  loss  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  had  seemed 
to  deprive  it,  by  his  marriage  with  Maria,  the  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
last  Duke  of  Bui^ndy.  He  was  the  direct  descendant  of  Robert  of 
France,  who,  more  than  four  centuries  before,  had  been  given  Burgundy 
by  his  brother  Henry  I.,  whom  he  and  his  mother  had  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  deprive  of  the  throne  of  the  Capets.  Burgundy  itself 
retnmed  as  a  male  fief  to  France  :  but  Franche-Comt^  was  inherited  by 
Maximilian's  wife,  as  were  also  the  several  Duchies  and  Counties  after- 
wards known  as  the  Low  Countries.  Philip  of  Austria,  Maximilian's 
son,  was  as  successful  in  matrimony  as  his  father. 

His  alliance  with  Jane,  heiress  of  Castille,  Leon,  and  Arragon,  made 
his  eldest  son,  Cbarles  Quint,  the  greatest  monarch  of  his  day :  who, 
however,  divided  his  vast  dominions,  giving  the  German  portion  of  them, 
in  1521,  to  his  younger  brother  Ferdinand,  whilst  his  own  son  succeeded 
him  in  his  mother's  and  grandmother's  possessions. 

Ferdinand  (who  became  Emperor  on  his  brother's  celebrated  resigna- 
tion in  1556)  married  Anne,  sister  of  Louis  IL,  King  of  Hungary, 
and  obtained  that  crown,  and  the  united  one  of  Bohemia,  after  his  bro- 
ther-in-law's death  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz  in  1526.  He  had  issue  three 
sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  inherited  Austria  and  the  empire,  and  the  second, 
Tyrol :  but  both  of  their  male  lines  becoming  extinct,  the  representation 
of  the  family  finally  came  to  Ferdinand  II.,  Duke  of  Carinthia.  son  of 
his  youngest  son  Charles.  He  was  elected  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia  in 
1617,  of  Hungary  in  1618,  and  elected  Emperor  the  following  year. 
He  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Charles  VI.,  the  last  Emperor  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg. 

Austria,  to  which  Styria  was  united  in  1193,  and  Camiola,  about  the 
same  time,  was  granted  to  Albert  I.  in  1283.  It  included  the  private 
possessions  of  the  families  of  TrautomandorfT,  Stahrenberg,  Windisch- 
gratz,  and  Auersperg. 

Carinthia  was  united  in  1331,  by  marriage. 

Tyrol,  partly  by  marriage,  and  partly  by  a  family  arrangement  made 
between  Albert  III.  and  his  cousin  Margaret  of  Tyrol  in  1364. 

Hungary  became  subject  to  the  Austrian  family  in  1540;  though  its 
rights  and  constitution  have  been  the  cause  of  constant  dissension  be- 
tween it  and  its  Imperial  masters  ever  since.  Transylvania,  anciently 
connected  with,  but  for  some  time  separated  from,  Hungary,  was  reunited 
to  it  by  force  of  arms  in  1699,  as  was  Sclavonia,  which  includes  much  of 
what  is  often  known  as  Servia,  in  1718.  Peterwaradin  and  Carlovitz 
belonged  to  the  Servians.  Croatia  fell  to  the  Austrian?  uith  Hungary. 
But  the  Turks  had  overrun  so   much  of  both  that  and  Sclavonia,  that 
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the  true  title  of  the  Emperor  to  them  is  to  be  sought  in  the  deeds  of  his 
armies. 

Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  were  obtained,  like  Hungary,  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand.  But  the  greater  part  of  SOesia, 
conquered  by  Frederick  the  Great,  was  ceded  to  him  by  Maria  Theresa, 
at  the  treaty  and  peace  of  Breslau  in  1742. 

Galicia  forms  part  of  the  unfortunate  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  which 
injustice  is  the  only  right. 

Hohenberg  and  Oeralseek  fell  to  Austria  as  vacant  fiefs.  Montfort 
was  purchased  from  the  counts  of  that  name.  These,  the  Landgraviat 
of  Nellenburgh,  the  Margraviat  of  Burgau,  and  the  Austrian  possessions 
in  Suabia,  no  longer  belong  to  the  Emperor.  But  he  has  obtained  in 
addition  to  his  ancient  patrimony,  the  Archbishoprick  of  Saltzbui^,  that 
portion  of  Lower  Bavaria  situated  along  the  Inn,  and  several  other  minor 
districts  necessary  to  consolidate  his  dominions. 

Milan  was  erected  into  a  Duchy  by  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus  in  1S92, 
and  granted  to  the  Viscontis. 

Through  them  it  came  to  the  low«bom  Sforzas,  in  1408.  The  last  of 
them  dying  in  1535,  Charles  Quint  gave  it  as  an  Imperial  fief  to  his  son, 
Philip,  on  the  extinction  of  whose  male  line  in  1700,  the  Emperor  claimed 
it,  and  finally  obtained  it,  and  the  Duchy  of  Mantua  (whose  Duke  had 
been  put  at  the  Ban  of  the  Empire),  at  the  peace  of  Rastadt,  in  1714. 

Venice  and  its  dominions  at  either  side  of  the  Adriatic  were  finally 
added  to  the  Austrian  Empire  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  ;  and,  with  the 
abolished  Republic  of  Ragusa,  the  Adriatic  possessions  have  been  formed 
into  the  kingdoms  of  Illyria  and  Dalmatia,  the  last  of  which  had  always 
held  a  place  among  the  many  titular  realms  of  the  Kings  of  Hungary, 
having,  with  Croatia  and  some  others,  been  bequeathed  in  1090,  by  Zelo- 
mir,  their  last  King,  to  his  sister,  who  had  married  Ladislas  I.,  King  of 
Hungary. 

Truly  Francis  Joseph  governs  a  most  disjointed  empire ! 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  if  we  add  to  this  article  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  origin  of  two  or  three  families,  whose  present  representatives 
have  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  exciting  scenes  which  have  been  of 
late  astonishing  Germany  and  Europe  : — 

Metterkich  is  the  surname  of  a  family  founded  in  the  year  1400,  by 
Charles  von  Mettemich,  who,  purchasing  the  estate  of  Zievel,  left  it  to 
his  second  son.  The  eldest,  inheritor  of  the  Castle,  from  which  the  fiimily 
took  its  name,  left  an  only  daughter,  Sybilla,  who,  in  1440,  brought  that 
estate  to  the  Barons  of  Wolff-Gutenberg.  But  John,  Lord  of  Zievel, 
continued  the  family.  His  posterity  spread  into  many  branches,  most  of 
them  now  extinct.  Edmund  von  Mettemich  founded  that  seated  at 
Vettelhoven,  and  his  son  John  left  three  sons,  Bernard,  whose  only 
daughter  brought  the  Lordship  of  Vettelhoven  to  her  husband,  John 
Harff;  John-Dietrich,  who  was  ancestor  to  the  present  Prince;  aod 
Lothaire,  who  died  Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Treves  in  1623. 

To  this  Elector  the  house  of  Mettemich  owes  its  present  consequence ; 
for,  besides  assisting  his  brother,  John-Dietrich,  in  minor  ways,  he  granted 
him  the  rich  vacant  fiefs  of  Winneberg  and  Beilstein,  which  were  iu  his 
gift  as  Archbishop,  and  which  entitled  their  possessor  to  a  seat  at  the  Diet 
of  the  Empire.     Charles  Henry  von  Mettemich,  grandson  of  John-Die- 
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tricb,  was  also  an  Elector,  dying  in  1676,  Archbishop  of  Mayence:  and 
Philip,  brother  to  the  latter,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Count  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1697,  and  the  fieimily  obtained  their  present  rank 
in  1 803,  when  the  Comity  of  Mettemich-Winneburg  was  made  a  Princi- 
pality. The  present  Prince  succeeded  his  father  in  1818,  having  been 
bom  May  15,  1773. 

Stadion  was  a  name  derived  from  an  old  castle  near  Augsburg,  of 
which  town  Christopher  Stadion  died  Bishop  in  1543;  and  this  fainily 
have  held  from  time  immemorial,  the  hereditary  stewardship  of  that  see. 

John  Philip  Stadion  was  much  employed  in  public  business  by  the 
political  prelates  of  his  day.  In  1669  the  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  sent  him 
on  a  private  embassy  to  Paris,  where  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he 
was  soon  after  employed  in  a  similar  capacity  by  the  Elector  of  Mayence, 
in  whose  dominions  he  filled  several  high  situations.  By  the  Elector's 
interest  he  was  made  a  Baron  in  1686,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Count 
of  the  Holy  Empire,  in  1705.  But  he  could  not  obtain  a  seat  at  the 
Diet  until  he  had  become  possessor  of  a  fief  held  **  in  capite*'  of  the  Em- 
pire; for  which  purpose  he  purchased  from  the  Counts  of  Sintzendorff  the 
County  of  Tanhauaen.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Schoen- 
bom,  which  also  owed  its  rise  to  ecclesiastical  influence ;  and  from  his 
two  married  sons,  Frederick  and  Hugh-Philip,  spring  all  the  Counts  of 
Stadion  of  our  day. 

WiNOiscHO&ATz,  a  small  town  and  castle  in  Styria,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Carinthia,  was  the  chief  place  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  whose 
present  possessor  has  been  much  before  the  public  for  the  last  year. 
Claiming  descent  from  the  ancient  Count  of  Weimar,  his  family  had  how- 
ever no  other  hereditary  rank  than  that  of  Master  of  the  Horse  of  the 
Duchy  of  Styria,  until  the  elder  branch  was  granted  the  dignity  of  Barons 
of  the  Empire,  in  1557. 

The  present  Prince  descended  from  the  younger  line,  of  which  was 
Gottlieb,  Baron  of  Windischgmtz,  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  He 
^^ss  a  great  favourite  with  the  Emperor  Leopold,  who  gave  him  several 
fleignories  in  Austria,  to  which  country  his  great-grandfather,  Pancraz,  had 
removed  from  Styria ;  and  finally,  he  gave  him  a  seat  at  the  Diet  of  the 
Empire,  as  a  Count  of  the  Bench  of  Franconia.  His  son,  John  Leopold,  was 
the  Emperor's  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Cambray,  in  1722  :  and 
the  grandson  of  the  latter  was  placed  in  the  College  of  Princes  by  the 
late  Emperor  Francis  II. 

DiETRicHSTEiN,  the  sumamc  of  the  present  Austrian  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  is  very  ancient  in  his  noble  family,  of  which  the 
chief,  Otho  II.,  is  on  record  as  one  of  the  companions  in  arms  of  Ulrick, 
Duke  of  Carinthia,  in  1164.  In  that  Duchy,  it  holds  the  ancient  here- 
ditary office  of  Grand  Cupbearer ;  and  in  the  Duchy  of  Styria,  that  of 
Gnnd  Huntsman,  or  "  Grosvenor."  To  these  olden  dignities  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  added,  by  erecting  in  1514,  all  the  estates  of  the  family 
in  Carinthia  into  a  Barony,  in  favour  of  Sigismond  Dletrichstein  ;  whose 
eldest  son  formed  the  branch  of  Hollenburg. 

The  younger  son,  Adam,  Baron  of  Dietrichstein-Niklasburg,  had  three 
sons,  the  second  of  whom  was  Francis,  who  embraced  the  church  as  a 
profession,  obtained  a  Cardinal's  hat  in  1598,  and  was  made  a  Prince  of 
the  Empire  in  1622,  with  the  singular  favour  of  being  allowed  to  adopt 
^  toocessor  firom  among  his  kinsmen.     He  selected  his  nephew,  Maxi- 
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milian,  son  of  his  elder  brother ;  to  whom  the  rank  of  Prince  was  con- 
flrmed  in  1631,  on  the  condition  that  none  but  the  eldest  of  his  house 
should  bear  that  title,  all  the  other  members  being  designated  Counts ;  a 
rule  approximating  to  the  practice  in  this  country,  but  very  different  from 
the  custom  in  Germany. 

ScHWABTZENBERO  was  a  gloomy  fortress  in  Tranconia,  between  BIber 
and  Langenfeld  :  the  property  of  a  feudal  chief  called  Seinsheim. 

The  younger  branch  of  the  family  that  derived  from  him  took  their 
name  from  the  old  castle  :  and  they  kept  it  when  created  Barons  by  the 
Emperor  Sigismond  in  1429,  and  it  figures  in  their  coat  of  arms  still,  a 
slender  tower  white  with  age  standing  on  a  grim-looking  rock  of  heraldic 
sable.  Their  shield  also  points  out  one  of  the  chief  deeds  to  which  they 
subsequently  owed  their  &rther  advance  among  the  Princes  of  the  Em- 
pire. It  is  in  the  fourth  quarter,  which  bears,  "  Or.,  a  Turk's  head  argent, 
the  eyes  being  torn  out  by  a  crow,  sable."  A  crow  was  called  **  raab," 
and  this  quarter  was  granted  to  Adolphus  von  Schwartzenberg  for  the 
valour  he  displayed  at  the  taking  of  the  fortress  of  Raab,  in  Hungary, 
from  the  Turks  in  1600.  He  was  killed  the  same  year,  but  had  been 
made  a  Count  of  the  Empire  the  previous  year.  His  son,  Adam,  was 
Grandmaster  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  and  Governor-General  of  Bran- 
denburg ;  and  the  son  of  the  latter,  John  Adolphus,  who  succeeded  hira 
in  1641,  was  placed  among  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  in  1671.  The 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  family  was  further  increased  by  Ferdinand, 
the  second  Prince,  whose  wife  brought  him  the  rich  inheritance  of  the 
ancient  Counts  of  Sultz ;  and  the  Duchy  of  Krumlau,  in  Bohemia,  was  a 
grant  from  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  to  Joseph  Adam,  the  third  Prince. 
The  present  is  the  seventh  Prince,  and  the  Princess  Windischgi^'tz,  shot 
during  the  troubles  at  Prague,  was  his  sister. 
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GATHERINGS  FOR  A  GARLAND  OF    BISHOPRICK 

BLOSSOMS. 

By  Wm.  Hylton  Longstaffe,  Esq. 
Author  or    "  Dablihgton,  its  Avuals  and  Chaeacteeistics,"  &c. 

"  mtnc  U  t|c  fit^etB  rsf^tt  totrt^p  fa  empire. 
Of  totine  mm  cnutt$  gif  tf pies  hp  t^  fpn  : 
S^nutjfmn  toit)  titUSt  nd  ttlnlDtoU  tofftl  smge. 
ii^  drplfaic  gliit  t^c  topftttr  asafttta  lonfli  .*' 

Citizen  and  DplondyJiman, 

"It  is  the  obseiratioii  of  Yitruvius,"  says  the  amusmg  Fuller,  ''alleged 
and  approTed  by  Master  Camden,  that  northern  men  advancing  south- 
ward cannot  endure  the  heat,  but  their  strength  melteth  away  and  is 
dissolved,  whilst  southern  people  removing  northward,  are  not  only  not 
subject  to  sickness  through  the  change  of  place,  but  are  the  more  con- 
finned  in  their  strength  and  health.     Sure  1  am  that  northern  gentry 
transplanted  into  the  south  by  marriage,  purchase,  or  otherwise,  do  lan- 
guish and  fade  away  within  few  generations ;  whereas  southern  men  on 
the  like  occasions,  removing  northward,  acquire  a  settlement  in   their 
estates  with  long  continuance.      Some  peevish  natures  (delighting  to 
comment  all  things  in  the  worst  sense)  impute  this  to  the  position  of  their 
country,  as  secured  from  sale  hy  their  distance  from  London  (the  staple 
place  of  pleasure),  whilst  I  would  willingly  hehold  it  as  the  effect  and 
reward  of  their  discreet  thrift  and  moderate  expense."     This  is  a  curious 
subject,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  another  extract  from  the  same 
delightful  old  author.     "  The  fable  is  sufficiently  known  of  the  contest 
betwixt  the  wind  and  the  sun,  which  first  should  force  the  traveller  to  put 
off  his  clothes.     The  wind  made  him  wrap  them  the  closer  about  him  ; 
whilst  the  heat  of  the  sun  soon  made  him  to  part  with  them.     This  is 
moralized  in  our  English  gentry.     Such  who  live  southward  near  London 
(which,  for  the  lustre  thereof,  I  may  fitly  call  the  sun  of  our  nation)  in 
the  warmth  of  wealth,  and  plenty  of  pleasures,  quickly  strip  and  disrobe 
themselves  of  their  estates  and  inheritance ;  whilst  the  gentry  living  in 
this  county  (Northumberland,  but  the  character  is  fully  applicable  to 
Durham  also)  in  the  confines  of  Scotland,  in  the  wind  of  war  (daily 
alarmed  with  their  blustering  enemies)  buckle  their  estates  (as  their 
armour)  the  closer  unto  them  ;  and  since  have  no  less  thriflUy  defended 
their  patrimony  in  peace  than  formerly  they  valiantly  maintained  it  in 
war." 

The  county  of  Durham  was  an  anomaly  in  the  north.     The  prudent 
gentlemen  of  "  lang  pedigree'*  just  mentioned  were  mostly  peers  of  the 
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Bisboprick'i'  (as  the  ''  patrimony  of  Saint  Cathbert'\was  and  in  &ct  is,  par 
eminence  entitled)  rather  than  of  the  realm,  and  sat  in  solemn  conclave  at 
Durham,  where  they  assisted  the  Prince  Palatine,  the  Earl  of  Durham 
and  Sadberge,  their  Bishop,  in  his  affairs,  authorised  taxes,  and  checked 
his  extortions.  I  do  not  here  profess  to  enter  in  any  way  upon  the  solemn 
history  of  the  Palatinate.  For  that,  my  readers  may  consult  the  splendid 
folios  of  Surtees,  or  the  careful  quartos  of  Hutchinson.  My  papers  sie 
devoted  to  the  lighter  illustrations  of  private  biography,  and  the  legeoda, 
proverbs,  popular  poetry,  and  heraldic  curiosities  of  my  native  county. 
They  will  be  partially  developed  in  batches  relating  to  one  subject,  but  a 
stimulating  variety  will  be  aimed  at.  The  massive  church,  the  ornate 
castle,  the  comfortable  manor  house,  the  old  fashioned  farmstead  and 
rude  cottage,  the  gliding  stream,  its  grassy  leas,  the  golden  fields,  the  soft 
woods,  the  rugged  rock,  and  sable  pit,  all  will  afford  me  matter.  The 
soil  of  the  Palatinate  is  drowned  in  story. -f*  We  cannot  move  a  mile 
without  coming  on  some  new  legend  or  association.  Let  me  then  open 
my  budget. 

1.  The  Sacred  Griffin's  Horn. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  horn  of  the  Egyptian  D>ex  {Copra 
Nuhiana)  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  on  a  silver  rim  is  engraved  in 
letters  not  older  than  the  16th  century ;  +Gryphi  Vngvis  divo  Ctth- 
BERTO  Dvnelmensi  bacer.}!  There  were  a  goodly  assemblage  of  such 
curiosities  in  Durham  relic  collection,  viz.,  2  claws  of  a  griffin,  and  no  less 
than  1 1  griffins'  eggs,  one  being  ornamented  and  cut  in  two.  To  the 
incredulous,  one  might  say  in  the  language  of  a  drinking  horn  in  the 
British  Museum — 

Drinke  yon  this  and  think  no  scome 
All  though  the  Cup  be  much  like  a  home. 


2.  The  Soceburn  Worm. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  Bishoprick  seems  to  have  been  "  much  troubled 
with  worms."  But  how  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  What  insignificant 
creatures  now  own  the  name  of  worm !  Far  different  was  it  in  our  older 
writers.  A  worm  with  them  was  of  no  small  consequence.  It  is  the 
Wurm  of  the  Germans,  the  Teutonic  Worm,  Suedo-Gothic  and  Danish 
orm,  meaning  in  all  these  instances  a  serpent,  and  in  this  sense  is 
most  frequent  in  older  writers.  Not  to  mention  that  awful  worm  of  the 
Scripture  translators  which  dieth  not,  we  have  the  word  used  with  great 
latitude.  "  Cerbero  il  gran  vermo  "  (Dante),  "  del  vermo  reo  (lb.), 
**gran  vermo  infernal''  (Ariosto), — "wild  wormes  in  wodes"  (Piers 
Plowman).     Shakespere  makes   slander's  tongue  outvenom    "  all  the 

*  There  was  a  family  of  this  name,  which  was  comipted  into  Bishopbrigit  In 
process  of  time  that  form  became  vnlgar,  and  it  now  stands  as  Bishop^ru:^ 
t  '*  Nor  rongh,  nor  ha^n  are  ^e  winding  paths 
Of  hoare  antiqnitie- but  strewn  with  flowers." 
X  Catlej  mentions  a  cap  as  being  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  four  feet  in  length,  wih 
the  same  msciiption. 
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vomu  of  Nile/'  and  Milton's  Adam  reproaches  Eve  with  giving  ear  to 
'*  that  fidse  worm"  while  again  Cowper  sings — 

No  foe  to  man 
Lorkfi  in  the  Serpent  now ;  the  mother  Bees, 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infantas  pkyful  hand 
Stretch'd  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  toorm. 

In  a  play  mentioned  by  Brand  as  performed  by  plowboys  or  morris- 
dancers  (in  fact  our  sword-dancers),  on  October  20,  1779,  at  Revesby 
Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  seat  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  we  read— 

"  We  are  come  over  the  mire  and  moss : 

We  dance  an  Hobby-horse; 

A  Dragon  you  shall  see, 

And  a  wild  loorm  for  to  flee. 
Still  we  are  all  brave  jovial  boys, 
And  take  delight  in  Christnuu  toys." 

I  need  scarcely  allude  to  the  general  use  of  mock  dragons  in  May, 
midsmnmer,  and  other  countries.  In  the  Coventry  mysteries,  we  have 
among  the  payments  to  the  actors  in  these  strange  performances,  **  Payd 
to  ij  wormes  of  conscience  16d."  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  compre- 
hend the  shape  the  poor  men  assumed  as  worms  of  conscience,^  or  when 
there  was  '*  payd  to  3  white  souls  18d.  Item,  payd  to  3  blakke  soules 
2s."  At  all  events  the  black  or  doomed  souls  seem  to  have  been  the 
best  paid  of  the  two. 

The  word  worm  still  remains  with  us  in  the  names  Hag-worm  and 
Slow  or  Blind  worm,  as  applied  to  the  common  snake,  which  is  popularly 
believed  to  be  actually  blind,  and  still  retains  the  character  which  Shaks- 
pere  memorializes  of  *'  the  eyeless  venom*d  worm," 

The  hag- worm  said  to  the  ether  (adder) 
If  I  had  ane  ee,  as  thou  has  twae, 
There  should  never  a  bairn  on  the  gait  gae, 
But  the  wee  step-bairn  that  dress  a'  the  wae. 

Hag  alludes  to  the  hags,  ue,  bogs  or  woods  where  the  animal  is 
generally  found.     We  also  find  adders  described  as  worms : — 

-"  Bute  hyt  tho  more  wonder  be 


Selde  we  schal  in  the  lond  eny/oule  wormes  se 
For  nedres  ny  other  wormes  ne  mow  there  be  nogt." 

jR.  Gloucester. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wilson,  in  her  very  wretched  poem  "  Teisa,"  1778,  adopts 
all  the  ideas  of  the  old  dragon  romances  in  her  description  of  the  Worm 
of  Sockbum,  which,  she  says,  was  thought  to  have  fallen  from  the  lunar 
circle!  She  makes  him  slain  in  his  only  vulnerable  part  under  his  wing, 
^wn  into  a  pit,  a  heap  of  massive  stones  raised  over  him,  the  manors  of 
Sockbum  and  Dinsdale  given  in  reward,  and  finally,  a  monument  raised 
over  the  hero  in  Sockbum  church,  with 

♦  *•  The  Werm  qf  Conscience  still  begnaw  thy  aov\,^Shakspere, 
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Hip  body  at  full  length,  in  sculpture  fine, 
A  female  on  each  side  all  rare  design ; 
With  his  large  trusty  dog  beneath  his  feet, 
That  with  his  master  did  the  serpent  meet. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  in  her  assertion  that  the  worm-slaying  knight  lies  be- 
tween two  female  effigies  at  Sockburn,  uses  the  words  **  tre  w«r,"  yet  for 
many,  many  years  past,  only  a  knight's  effigy  has  been  visible.  It  is,  in 
sober  truth,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  warrior  of  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  he  is  cross-legged,  with  the  feet  resting  on  a  lion  in 
mortal  conflict  with  a  winged  serpent,  or  **  ask,***  and  is  now  placed  in 
the  modem  hall.  The  foot  device  is  common  enough  in  effigies,  and  is 
said  to  typify  the  Christian  warrior's  triumph  over  sin. 

At  the  entrance  of  Sockburn  Hall  are  placed  some  remarkable  Saxon 
fragments,  taken  from  the  church  in  pulling  it  down.  Two  are  elaborately 
sculptured  with  monsters  and    intricate  knot-work:    another  has  two 
figures  with  speais,  seated  on  horses,  whose  tails  are  most  neatly  tied  in 
knots.     Here  also  is  the  famous  falchion  of  Conyers.     This  formidable 
weapon  consists  of  a  huge  broad  blade,  two  feet  five  and  a  half  inches 
long,  fixed  in  a  handle  covered  partly  with  ash.     On  the  pommel  are  two 
shields: — 1.  The  three  lions  of  England.     2.  An  eagle  displayed.   The 
cross  is  engraved  with  the  stiff,  crisp  foliage  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
which  dragons,  with  long  leafy  tails,  form  very  prominent  features.    This 
sword  is  the  title-deed  to  the  estate.     On  the  first  entrance  of  every  new 
Bishop  of  Durham  into  his  diocese,  the  lord  of  Sockburn,  meeting  him  in 
the  middle  of  Neashara  ford,  or  Croft  bridge,  presents  him  with  the  fal- 
chion, addressing  him  with  these  words  : — "  My  lord  bishop,  I  here  pre- 
sent you  with  the  falchion  wherewith  the  champion   Conyers  slew  the 
worm,  dragon,  or  fiery  flying  serpent,  which  destroyed  man,  woman,  and 
child ;  in  memory  of  which,  the  king  then  reigning  gave  him  the  manor 
of  Sockburn,  to  hold  by  this  tenure,  that  upon  the  first  entrance  of  cTery 
bishop  into  the  county  this  falchion  should  be  presented."     Whereupon 
the  bishop  takes  the  sword,  and  returns  it  to  the  presenting  party,  wish- 
ing the  lord  of  Sockburn  health  and  long  enjoyment  of  the  manor.f 

*  This  word  is  generic  in  the  North,  and  is  applied  to  the  lizard  tribe.  There  is  % 
rich  effigy  in  Egglescliffe  Church,  Darham,  to  one  of  the  Asklabies  of  Asklabr, 
Aslakby  or  Aislabie,  the  base  of  his  shield  being  bit  by  an  ask-laid-by.  Wilfrid 
Holme,  in  his  **  Fall  and  evill  successe  of  Rebellion,'*  published  the  year  after  the  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace,  led  by  Robert  Aske^  says  that  the  following  rhymes  were  oflen  le* 
cited  m  the  host  as  an  anibignous  prophecy  of  their  expedition.  They  may  be  put 
of  the  absurd,  but  very  ancient  prophecies  of  Merlin,  which  were  revived  in  erery 
popular  moTomeut-* 

Forth  shall  come  a  toorme,  an  Aske  with  one  eye. 

He  shall  be  the  chiefc  of  the  mainye ; 

He  shall  gather  of  chivalrie  a  full  fuire  flocke 

Half  capon  and  halfe  cocke. 

The  chicken  shall  the  capon  slay, 

And  afler  that  shall  be  no  May. 

t  **  It  is  time  to  acquaint  you  with  a  petty  triumph  at  the  river  Tecs,  at  my  Lord'i 
first  approach  to  his  County  Palatine,  which  I  believe  exceeded  not  only  the  entries  of 
all  the  present  Bishops  of  England  into  tlieir  Bishopricks,  but  all  their  predecessors. 
My  Lord  having  notice  that  the  High  SheriiT,  accompanied  with  the  whole  of  the 

gentry  of  the  county  and  the  militia- horse,  expected  his  approach,  took  horse  a  little 
efore  his  coming  to  the  river  side.    As  soone  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  banks  the 
tmmpetts  sounded,  and  the  gentry,  with  the  troops  of  horse,  all  in  one  bodv,  judged 
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This  singular  custom  is  mentioned  as  enrly  as  13D6,  when  John  Coniers, 
chiraler,  died,  seized  of  Sockburn  manor  held  oF  the  bishop  by  the  ser- 
vice of  shewing  one  fawchon.  The  weapon  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
broad*b]aded  swords  called  falchions,  used  in  the  13th  century,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  actually  did  belong  to  the  person  commemorated  in 
the  effigy.  It  was  formerly  represented  in  a  window  of  the  church,  but 
has  long  disappeared. 

The  legendary  tale  is  simply  this,  as  described  in  Bowes*  MSS.  : — 
"In  an  ould  manuscript  which  I  have  sene  of  the  descent  of  Connyers, 
there  is  writ  as  followeth  :  Sir  John  Conyers,  knight,  slew  that  monstrous 
and  poysonous  vermine  or  wyverne,  and  aske  or  werme,  which  overthrew 
and  devoured  many  people  in  fight,  for  that  the  sent  of  that  poison  was 
60  strong  that  no  person  might  abyde  it,  and  by  the  providence  of 
Almighty  God  this  John  Connyers,  knight,  overthrew  the  saide  monster 
and  slew  it.  But,  before  he  made  this  enterprise,  having  but  one  sonne, 
be  went  to  the  church  of  Sockburn  in  compleate  armour,  and  offered  up  that 
his  onely  sonne  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  place  where  this  great  serpent 
laye  was  called  Graystane  ;•  and,  as  it  is  written  in  the  same  manuscript, 
this  John  lieth  buried  in  Sockburn  church,  in  compleate  armour  before  the 
ConqitesC 

The  grey  stone  is  duly  pointed  out  in  a  field  near  the  church,  as  well 
as  a  trough,  where  like  the  Laidley  worm,  the  worm  drank  its  milk, 
hothed  itself,  and  returned  to  the  river. 

The  name  of  Conyers  is  Norman,  though,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the 
family  claim  having  slain  the  dragon  in  Saxon  times.  In  the  time  of 
Stephen,  Wm.  Cumyn  usurped  the  see  of  Durham,  and  sacked  the  city, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  lawful  bishop  William,  when  to  the  latter, 
Roger  Conyers  was  "  faithful  found — among  the  faithless  faithful  only 
he." 

The  Bishop  found  a  safe  retreat  in  his  liegeman's  fortress  at  Bishopton ; 
and  Cumyn,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  surprise  the  place,  was  repulsed  and 
finally  compelled  to  submit.  Surtees,  after  relating  this  gallant  exploit 
of  Conyers,  remarks  : — "  To  bring  about  this  most  wished-for  conclusion 
implies  as  much  courage,  and  certainly  more  address,  than  if  the  constable 
had  finished  the  contest  in  the  usual  manner  with  bloody  hand.  The 
constable's  staff  and  the  wardenship  of  Durham  Castle,  which  he  had  re- 
covered from  Cumyn,  seems  a  most  appropriate  reward  :  and,  if  the 
?reen  acres  of  Sockburn  were  added  to  the  gift,  he  was  still  not  overpaid. 
It  would  be  no  difiScult  matter,  perhaps  with  less  of  theory  than  is  admitted 

tobe  aboat  lOOO,  moved  into  the  midst  of  the  river,  where,  when  my  Lord  came,  the 
Dsaal  ceremony  of  delivering  a  great  drawne  faulchion  was  performed,  after  which 
the  trumpetts  sounded  againe,  and  great  acclamations  of  the  people  foUowcd,  which 
fnded,  they  proceeded  m  order  to  Darlington." — Miles  StapUton^  Esq,  to  Sancroft 
iflfUncards  archbp.  of  Canterbury)^  Aug.  23,  1661,  on  Bishop  Cosin's  accession, 

"  The  confluence  and  alacritie  of  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  other  people,  was  very 
pwt,  and  on  my  first  entrance  throngh  the  river  Tease,  there  was  scarce  any  water  to 
l«  seene  for  the  midtitude  of  horse  and  men  that  filled  it,  when  the  sword  that  killed 
tbedragone  was  delivered  to  me  with  all  the  formality  of  trumpets,  and  gunshots,  and 
itcclainations  that  might  be  made.  I  am  not  much  affected  with  such  shew  ;  but, 
n<mever,  the  cheerfulness  of  the  county  in  the  reception  of  their  Bishop,  is  a  good 
**niest  given  for  better  matters,  which,  by  the  grace  and  blessing  of  God,  may  in 
pxxi  time  follow  them/* — Cosin  to  Sancroft,  Aug.  22,  1661. 

*  In  the  neighbourhood  it  is  stated  that  the  dragon  was  buried  under  this  grey 
^one,  and  that  Conyers  was  yclad  in  razored  mail  like  the  Kuight  of  Lambton. 
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into  very  grave  works,  to  connect  the  faulcbion-legend  of  Sockburo  with 
the  real  exploits  of  the  constable  at  Bishopton,  Cumyn  pla3ring  the  part 
of  dragon.** 

In  the  Addenda,  however,  to  this  volume,  Surteea  gives  evidence  that 
Sockbum,  Bishopton,  &c.,  were  given  to  Roger  Conyers  by  a  previous 
bishop,  Ranulph  Flambard  (1099-1133).  Hutchinson  supposes  the 
dragon  to  be  a  Danish  rover  ;  Pennant  an  incursion  of  Scots  **  to  rock 
our  princely  eggs  ;*'  Anne  Wilson  a  robber  or  tyrannic  baron. 

The  castle  hill  at  Bishopton  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  ancient  modes  of  defence  extant.  It  is  now  about  43^  feet  high,  and 
its  top  50  feet  wide  by  30  ;  but  it  was  formerly  60  feet  high,  with  a  top 
so  small  that  only  half-a-dozen  people  could  stand  on  it.  "  Vermicular 
traces**  are  said  to  be  remembered  round  its  base,  and  were  probably  its 
entrenchments. 

And  thus  much  for 

S^tttuxn,  to^ftc  ttansns  u  tnisti 
fli  (vet  srrpMit  duv  dls)  uf, 
IT^at  (ad  else  eat  t(e  Vtsti'vy. 
Vvt  MlD  ((s  olt  favU((afi'8  flealm  mstp.  gratoa  nutf.* 

3.  The  Pollard  Worm. 

The  crest  of  Pollard,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland,  was  an 
arm  holding  a  faulchion,  one  of  the  family  estates  was  called  Pollard's 
Den,  or  Deerif  and  in  1402,  the  tenure  is  distinctly  named,  when  Dionisia 
Pollard  died,  seized  of  Westfield  and  the  Hekes,  held  of  the  bishop  in 
soccage  by  rendering  a  faulchion. 

The  Pollards  also  held,  '*  by  shewing  one  fauchion  **  to  the  bishop,  50 
acres  of  land  in  Goundou  Moor,  the  Eland,  the  Halgh,  together  with 
Britley,  PoUarden,  or  Newfield,  Innstalalley,  Moreflatt,  Gawnesflatt, 
Langfield,  Hymflatt  Chapel,  Thomfiatt,  Qwynnyng  Meadow,  Edirley, 
and  tenements  in  Bishop  Aukland. 

In   1771,  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Newcastle,  met  Bishop  Egerton  on  his 

*  The  name  of  Conyers  or  Coigners,  according  to  Camden's  *'  Bemaines,*'  signifiet 
Quince,  and  is  placed  among  those  families  who  had  names  from  trees  near  their 
habitations.  A  Spanish  chesnnt  in  the  extremity  of  decaj,at  Sockbam,  was  a  pcm- 
liar  favonrite  with  Snrtees,  and,  as  he  himself  says  of  Leland,  **  he  seemed  to  gaie 
with  that  deep  feeling  of  natural  beauty,  which  often  uninteutionallj  betiays  itself 
amidst  his  severer  pursuits  on  the  green  inheritance  of  the  Conyenh- ^e  lovely  lawn, 
the  circling  trees,  and  the  wear  for  fish."  I  cannot  omit  his  dirge  on  this  gallant  race. 
*'  From  John,  the  son  of  Galfrid,  descended^  in  a  long  lin^  procession,  saJlant 
knights  and  esquires,  who  held  Sockbum  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  wuut  the 
younger  branches  of  this  ancient  stately  cedar  shadowed  both  Durham  and  Yorkshire. 
All  are  now  fallen ;  and  not  a  foot  of  land  is  held  by  Conyers  in  either  county.  Of  the 
house  of  Conyers  not  one  stone  is  now  left  on  another.  The  little  diurch,  standing 
lonelv  on  its  level  green,  has  survived  the  halls  of  its  ancient  patrons.  Deep  traces  S 
foundations  of  gardens  and  orchards,  a  little  to  the  south,  point  out  the  site  of  the 
mansion,  and  one  old  decaying  chesnnt,  spared  by  the  axe,  and  whose  bulk  and  indii« 
rated  bark  have  protected  it  from  other  mjuiy,  seems  alone  to  connect  the  derseittd 
spot  with  some  recollection  of  its  ancient  owners.''  A  still  more  melancholy  feeling  of 
desolation  now  attacks  the  tourist  at  Sockbum.  A  hall  has  arisen,  but  the  church  is  in 
ruins ;  the  Conyers  aisle  is  a  toolhouse,  the  worm-slaying  knight  is  removed  to  the  halL 
The  green  peninsula  of  the  trees  is  only  approached  by  a  narrow  carriage  road,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  is  the  uninviting  announcement  that  it  is  no  public  road  save  to  the 
halL    The  consecrated  ground  is  forgotten. 
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aniTaly  and  presented  a  faulchion  with  the  old  form  : — "  My  Lord,  in 
behalf  of  myself^  as  well  as  of  the  several  other  tenants  of  Pollard's 
Lands,  I  do  humbly  present  your  Lordship  with  this  faulchion,  at  your 
first  coming  here,  wherewith,  as  the  tradition  goeth.  Pollard  slew  of  old 
a  great  and  venomous  serpent,  which  did  much  harm  to  man  and  beast ; 
and  by  the  performance  of  this  service,  these  lands  are  holden."  The 
same  form  occurs  in  one  of  Cosin's  old  books.  The  faulchion  was  shewn 
to  Glover,  in  1589,  "of  the  forme  in  the  margin,"  where  it  appears  very 
like  the  fsulchions  as  they  are  shaped  in  heraldry,  of  a  curved  contour. 
The  more  common  tradition,  however,  is  that  Pollard,  a  champion 
knight,  for  slaying  a  tcUd  boar^  had  as  much  land  granted  him  by  one  of 
the  bishops,  as  he  could  ride  round  while  his  reverence  dined  ;  and  when 
I  was  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  an  old  oak  effigy  cross-legged,  in  the 
chancel,  was  pointed  out  as  his  monument.  His  feet  rest  on  what  I,  in 
my  ignorance,  conceived  to  be  the  usual  lion,  but  which  I  was  duly  in- 
formed was  a  brawn. 


4.  The  Hyltok  Worm. 

On  the  centre  battlements  of  the  West  front  of  Hylton  Castle,  are 
two  colossal  representations  of  a  knight  in  combat  with  a  monster  fur- 
nished with  fearful  claws  and  wings,  which  coils  a  foul  tail  of  very  broad 
articulations  round  the  hero,  probably  hinting  at  some  long  forgotten 
legend  of  the  family. 

5.  The  Durham  Worm. 

In  S.  Nicholas'  register,  Durham,  is  the  entry  : — 

1568.,  Mdm.,  that  a  certain  Italian  brought  into  the  cittie  of  Durham, 
the  11th  day  of  June,  in  the  yeare  above  sayd,  a  very  great  strange  and 
monstrous  serpent,  in  lengthe  sixteene  feete,  in  quantitie  and  dimensions 
greater  than  a  great  horse  ;  which  was  taken  and  killed  by  speciall  pol- 
Hde  in  Ethiopia,  within  the  Turkes  dominions.  But  before  it  was  killed, 
it  had  devoured  (as  it  is  credibly  thought)  more  than  1000  p'sons,  and 
destroyed  a  whole  countrey. 

This  "  uncouth  sighte  "  must  have  called  up  all  the  old  tales,  anent 
the  Lambton  and  other  worms  of  Durham,  wonderfully  into  the  re- 
collection of  the  Durham  burgesses. 


6.  The  Gainford  Worm. 

Mr.  Walbran,  in  describing  two  Saxon  crosses,  built  into  Gainford 
Tower,  one  carved  with  a  somewhat  stumpy  coiled  serpent,  or  rather  an 
^imal  resembling  an  eel  having  the  appearance  of  gills,  the  other,  much 
mutilated,  remarks  that  "  if  the  figure  of  the  serpent  on  one,  and  some- 
^^ung  similar  on  the  other  stone,  have  no  reference  to  the  deceased's 
worship  of  the  God  Woden  ;*  we  could  almost  be  induced  to  believe 
^t  they  were  '  monuments  of  some  notable  man  buried  there,'  who  had 

*  lliis  is  unlikely.    The  orosses  seem  to  be  of  too  Christian  a  cat. 
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performed  the  feat  of  slaying  a  serpent  or  monster,  that  might  issue  occa- 
sionally, like  the  famous  Sockburn  and  Lambton  tcortns^  from  the  ad- 
joining river,  to  the  terror  and  alarm  of  the  surrounding  country; — ^for 
it  is  not  altogether  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  in  these  and  other 
similar  cases,  some  creatures  did  really  exist ;  though  their  powers  and 
appearance,  like  many  by-gone  circumstances,  of  the  authenticity  of 
which  we  are  perfectly  assured,  were  magnified  and  misrepresented  in 
their  transmission  through  centuries,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  narrators, 
and  we  may  be  assured  that  a  man  who  had  rendered  such  a  ser\ice  to 
his  neighbours,  would  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  antiquity — 
induced,  indeed,  by  feelings  natural  to  men  in  all  ages  and  nations — ^hare 
some  memorial  inscribed  on  his  tomb.*' 


7.  The  Bradlet   Device. 

The  Winged  Dragon  is  the  dragon  of  romance  and  symbolism.  In  the 
Surtees  Society's  Finchale  Records  is  engraved  a  curious  seal  of  William 
de  Bradeleya,  who  gave  land  to  Finchale  Priory,  displaying  a  furious  lion 
trampling  on  a  winged  dragon  with  two  feet : |-Sigill'Willelmi  pe 

Bkadelf.iie. 

8.  The  Habt  Device. 

On  Hart  chancel,  a  knight  with  a  cross  on  his  shield,  triumphs  over  a 
dragon,  probably  St.  George.* 


9.  The   Lambton  Worm. 

There  is  something  imposing  in  the  legend  of  the  Worm  of  Lambton. 
The  plot  is  finished  and  good,  and  very  different  from  the  majority  of 
such  tales.  The  hero  receives  no  King's  daughter,  no  broad  lands  and 
livings  as  his  guerdon,  his  family  was  of  good  and  valorous  repute  long  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  worm's  existence  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  be  re- 
ceived any  reward,  s^ave  the  honour  of  the  achievement  and  a  very  un- 
desirable curse  on  his  descendants  to  the  ninth  generation.  Hutchinson 
treats  the  legend  very  lightly  : — **  We  thought  to  have  found  intrench- 
ments  round  this  mount,  and  that  the  fable  had  reference  to  some  Danish 
troop,  who  kept  the  place  as  a  station,  from  whence  they  could  commit 
depredations  on  the  country,  and  that  the  story  of  the  hero  imported  some 
chief  personage's  victory  over  a  public  enemy  ;  but  there  is  not  the  least 
trace  of  any  such  matter,  and  the  whole  miraculous  tale  has  no  other  evi- 
dence than  the  memories  of  old  women.'' 

Surtees  gives  a  very  pleasant  narration  of  the  matter,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  refined  feelings,  and  appreciation  of  popular  tra- 

*  There  are  two  remarkable  sculptures  of  the  twelfth  century  at  Brinsop,  in  Here- 
fordshire, and  Huardean,  in  Gloucestershire,  of  St.  George,  in  which  the  knight  throstf 
a  spear  into  the  mouth  of  a  huge  scaly  serpent  (without  wings)  which  is  recumbeol 
under  the  horse's  feet,  and  whose  head  is  extraordinarily  large  in  proportion  to  the  boAf 
and  M  curved  upwards  at  the  extremity. 
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ditioDs  ;*  and  a  most  capital  history,  drawn  from  the  stories  related  by 
the  seniors  of  the  Wear,  and  well  seasoned  with  their  dialectic  expressions, 
occurs  in  Sharp's  Bishopric  Garland,  and  Richardson's  Table  Book. 
From  these  and  some  minor  resources,  the  following  edition  of  a  tale, 
current  for  generations,  and  still  implicitly  believed  in,  is  carefully  com- 
piled. 

The  Lambtons,  at  the  period  the  legend  refers  to,  "  were  so  brave,  that 
they  feared  neither  man  nor  God,"  wherefore  this  judgment  befel  them. 
The  wicked  heir  of  Lambton  was  fishing  one  Sunday,  according  to  his 
profane  custom,  in  the  Wear,  and  after  toiling  in  vain  for  some  time,  vented 
his  dissatisfaction  in  curses  loud  and  deep,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  who 
heard  him,  on  their  way  to  Holy  Mass.  At  length  he  felt  an  extraor- 
dinary togging  at  his  line,  and  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  large  fish,  he 
drew  it  up  with  the  utmost  care  ;  yet  it  required  all  his  strength  to  bring 
the  expected  fish  to  land.  It  proved  to  be  only  a  worm  of  most  un- 
seemly appearance,  which  he  hastily  tore  from  his  hook,  and  threw  it 
in  a  passion,  into  a  well,  hard  by.  He  again  threw  in  his  line,  when  a 
venerable  looking  stranger  passing  by,  asked  him  "  what  sport  ?"  He 
replied,  "  Why,  truly  I  think  I've  caught  the  Devil,"  and  directed  the 
enquirer  to  look  into  the  well,  which  he  did,  and  remarked  that  he  had 
never  seen  "  the  like  of  it"  before — that  it  was  like  an  eft,  but  that  it  had 
nine  holes  on  each  side  of  its  mouth,  and  "  tokened  no  good." 

The  well  is  known  as  the  Worm  Well,  but  has  been  drained  into  the 
river — it  had  formerly  a  cover  and  an  iron  ladle — was  in  repute  as  a 
Wishing  Well,  and  was  one  of  the  scenes  dedicated  to  the  usual  festivities 
and  ituperstitions  of  Midsummer  Eve.  A  crooked  pin  (the  usual  tribute 
of  the  wishers)  might,  says  Surtees,  sometimes  be  still  discovered,  sparkling 
amongst  the  clear  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  its  basin.  This  was  a  common 
rite.  Thousands  of  pins  may  be  collected  near  holy  and  wishing  wells. 
Grose,  firom  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  marked  Julius  F.  VI.,  tells  us 
"  Between  the  towns  of  Alten  (Ay ton)  and  Newton,  near  the  foot  of  Ros- 
herrye  Toppinge,  there  is  a  well  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald.  The  neigh- 
bours have  an  opinion  that  a  shirt  or  shift  taken  off  a  sick  person,  and 
thrown  into  that  well,  will  shew  whether  the  person  will  recover  or  die  ; 
for  if  it  floated,  it  denoted  the  recovery  of  the  party ;  if  it  sunk,  there  re- 
niamed  no  hope  of  their  life  ;  and  to  reward  the  saint  for  his  intelligence, 
fhey  tear  off  a  rag  of  the  shirt,  and  leave  it  hanging  on  the  briars  there:iboutSy 
where,"  says  the  writer,  "  I  have  seen  such  numbers  as  might  have  made 
<^f<iyre  rheme  in  a  paper-myll,'*  The  same  custom  prevailed  at  Rag-well, 
near  Newcastle,  and  Brand,  in  his  History  of  Newcastle,  says,  "About 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  Jarrow,-|*  there  is  a  well  still  called  Bede*s  Well,  to 
which,  as  late  as  the  year  1740,  it  was  a  prevailing  custom  to  bring  chil- 
<li«n  troubled  with  any  disease  or  infirmity  ;  a  crooked  pin  was  put  in, 
wid  the  well  laved  dry  between  each  dipping.     My  informant  has  seen 

*  He  derired  Uie  story  princn)ally  from  Elizabeth  Cockbnm,  and  other  authorities. 
Elizabeth  was  an  old  wife  of  Onerton  in  this  county,  and  by  her  dull  neighbours  was 
apposed  to  be  occasionally  insane,  but  by  herself  to  be,  at  those  times,  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  seeing  yisions  and  spectral  appearances,  which  shun  the  common  ken. 
Her  credit  therefore  in  a  legend  or  ghost  story  will  be  unimpeachable. 

t  It  is  said  that  it  was  never  dark  in  Jarrow  Church,  and  that  the  windows  were 
oi  horn  and  not  of  glass ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  relating  to  some  almost  forgotten  tradi- 
tioo  concerning  the  introduction  of  glass  by  Benedict. 
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twenty  children  brought  together  on  a  Sunday  to  be  dipped  in  this  well» 
at  which  also,  on  Midsummer  Eve,  there  was  a  great  resort  of  neighbouring 
people,  with  bonfires,  musick,  &c/* 

The  Worm,  neglected  in  the  well,  soon  grew  so  large  that  it  became 
necessary  to  seek  another  abode.  It  usually  lay  in  tibe  day  time  coiled 
round  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  at  night  frequented  a  neigb- 
bouring  hill,  twining  itself  around  the  base,  and  increased  until  it  could 
lap  itself  nine  (or  according  to  Sharp  three)  times  round  this  green 
mound,  leaving  on  it  vermicular  traces,  which  remained  within  roan'i 
memory.  The  Worm  Hill,  near  Fatfield,  is  a  considerable  oval-shaped 
and  artificial  hill,  formed  of  common  earth  and  river-gravel,  345  yuds 
In  circumference,  and  52  feet  in  height,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  old  Lambton  Hall.  The  Wonn  Well 
lies  betwixt  the  hill  and  the  Wear;  from  the  hill  to  the  well, is  about 26 
yards,  and  from  the  well  to  the  river,  about  48. 

The  Worm  was  now  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  devouring  lambs, 
sucking  the  cow's  milk,  and  committing  every  injury  on  the  cattle  of  the 
affrighted  peasantry.  The  north  side  of  the  river  soon  afforded  no  fur- 
ther support,  so  it  crossed  the  stream  towards  Lambton  Hall,  where  tbe 
old  Lord  was  then  living  in  grief  and  sorrow ;  the  sinner  having  repented 
of  his  wickednesses,  bathed  in  bath  of  holy  water,  and  gone  to  the  vart  in 
afar  distant  land,  or  as  some  express  it,  to  wage  war  against  the  Infidels. 
The  terrified  household  assembled,  and  it  was  proposed  by  the  steward, 
far  advanced  in  years,  and  of  great  experience,  that  the  large  trough  which 
stood  in  the  court-yard  should  be  filled  with  milk.  The  monster  ap- 
proached, eagerly  drank  the  milk,  and  returned,  without  further  ravage, 
to  repose  around  his  favourite  hill.*  It  came  again  next  morning  at  the 
same  hour,  and  the  milk  to  be  provided  was  found  to  be  the  produce  of 
nine  kye;  and  if  any  portion  was  neglected,  the  worm  lashed  its  txl 
round  the  trees  in  the  park,  and  tore  them  up  by  the  roots  in  its  rage. 
**  The  worm  wor  a  terrible  hugeous  cretur"  (said  a  woman  to  W.  Howitt), 
"  it  drank  every  day  nine  cows'  milk ;  and  even  if  th'  fiimily  took*  a 
little  sup  out  for  their  tea  (!)  it  wor  fain  to  rive  a'  doon !"  Many  a  gal- 
lant knight  had  in  vain  sought  to  slay  this  terror  of  the  whole  countnf  siAt 
but  always  suffered  loss  of  life  or  limb,  for  though  the  Worm  had  been 
frequently  cut  asunder,  yet  the  severed  parts  had  immediately  re-united, 
and  it  reigned  undisturbed  on  its  hill. 

At  length  after  seven  long  years,  the  Knight  of  the  Cross  returned,  and 
found  the  broad  lands  of  his  ancestors  desolate.  He  heard  the  wailings 
of  the  people,  and  hastened  to  his  father's  hall  and  received  the  embrace 
of  the  old  man,  who  was  worn  out  with  sorrow  and  grief,  both  for  the 
knight*s  supposed  death,  and  the  dreadful  waste  of  the  Worm.  He  to(tk 
no  rest  till  he  had  crossed  the  river  to  examine  the  Worm  as  it  lay  coiled 
round  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  hearing  the  fate  of  all  who  had  fsdlen  in 
the  deadly  strife,  he  consulted  a  witch  or  wise  woman  on  the  best  means 
to  be  pursued.  He  was  told  that  he  himself  had  been  the  cause  of  all 
the  misery  which  had  been  brought  upon  the  country,  which  increased 
his  grief  and  strengthened  his  resolution ;  that  he  must  have  his  best  suit 

*  Var.  Elizabeth  Cockbnm's  yenion  was,  that  the  milk  of  nine  kye  was  placed  dt 
the  worm  on  the  stone  in  theriyer,  or  else  at  the  green  hill,  in  defiiult  of  which  depodt 
at  its  fayoorite  haonts,  it  deyoored  man  and  beast. 
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of  man  studded  with  spear  ( varia :  razor)  blades,  and  taking  his  stand  on 
the  island  crag,  commend  himself  to  Providence  and  to  the  might  of  his 
iword,  first  making  a  solemn  vow,  if  successful,  to  slay  the  first  living 
thing  he  met,  or  Lf  he  failed  to  do  so,  tke  Lords  of  Lambton  for  nine 
(wia :  seven)  generations  would  never  die  in  their  beds.  He  made  the 
solemn  vow,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin,  in 
the  cbapel  of  his  forefathers,  and  had  his  coat  studded  with  the  blades  of 
the  sharpest  spears  (varia :  razors). 

Something  similar  is  mentioned  of  the  armour  of  King  Richard,  in  the 
Romance  of  Rychard  Cuer  de  Lyon : — 

He  was  covered  wondersley  wele, 
All  with  spUwtes  of  good  stele. 

At  Lambton  Castle  are  preserved  two  stone  figures,  of  unknown  date,  in 
the  garden-house.  A  Knight,  armed  cap-a-pee,  his  vizor  raised,  and  the 
b&ck  part  of  his  coat  of  mail  closely  inlaid  with  spear  or  razor  blades,*  with 
his  left  hand  holds  the  head  of  the  Worm  by  its  ear,  and  with  his  right 
appears  to  be  drawing  his  sword  out  of  its  throat  in  which  it  has  descended 
to  the  hilt.  The  animal  is  a  very  much  elongated  lizard,  with  ears  and 
four  legs,  somewhat  like  those  odd  reptiles,  the  Protei  of  Germany, — 
Sartees,  when  a  boy,  saw  at  Old  Lambton  something  like  a  piece  of  tough 
bairs  hide,  professing  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Lambton  Worm's  skin,  and  I 
&m  informed  that  some  years  ago  a  part  of  the  razored  armour  was  also 
carefdlly  preserved.  The  other  figure  is  a  female,  wearing  an  ancient 
coniet,  much  mutilated,  with  bare  breasts,  &c.,  in  the  style  of  Charles  II. 's 
beetles.  It  is  singular  that  the  upper  part  of  her  dress  is  carefully  pre- 
Berred,  yet  the  lower  part  of  her  robe  appears  to  be  either  unfinished,  or 
perbaps  agitated  by  the  wind ;  and  a  part  of  her  right  foot  is  visible,  with- 
<^t  shoe  or  sandal.  A  wound  dh  her  bosom,  and  an  accidental  mutilation 
of  her  hand,  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  worm.  The  shell  of  the  little 
chapel  of  Brugeford  (Bridgeford)  within  the  Manor,  where  the  vow  was 
niade,  was  standing  in  1800,  near  the  New-bridge,  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
immediately  within  the  entrance  of  Lambton  Park,  adjoining  a  farm-house, 
^ving  the  traceiy  of  the  east  window  still  perfect.  The  endowment  is 
totally  lost,  but  the  Lambtons  were  patrons  from  an  early  period.  There 
^^  '*  in  the  front  of  the  house  in  a  circle,  a  figure  of  a  man  to  the  waist  in 
relief,  with  elevated  hands, — ^tbe  inscription  defaced." — {Hutchinson.) 
Popular  tradition  connects  both  the  endowment  and  this  figure  with  the 
romance  of  the  Worm  of  Lambton. 

The  hero  directed  his  father,  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  him  sound  three 
blasts  on  his  bugle  as  a  note  of  victory,  he  should  release  his  favourite 
greyhound  which  would  immediately  fly  to  the  sound  and  become  the 
sacrifice,  and  then  took  his  stand  on  the  island  rock,  and  unsheathing  his 
trusty  sword,  commended  himself  to  the  will  of  Providence.  At  its 
wonted  hour  the  Worm  uncoiled  its  folds,  and  took  its  usual  course 
towards  Lambton  Hall,  approaching  the  rock  where  it  sometimes  re- 
posed.   The  Knight,  nothing  dismayed  thereat,  struck  the  monster  on 

*  Snrtaes  denies  this,  which  is  on  the  anthority  of  Sharp.  I  have  not  seen  the  figures 
isqaefltkm,  which  ars  or  were  in  the  old  garden-honse  at  Lambton  (Old  Lambton,  for 
the  name  is  now  nsiirped  bv  the  new  honae  bnilt  acroiis  the  river  on  the  aite  of  Hamton 
HaU).  *^ 
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the  head  with  all  his  might  and  main,  but  without  producing  any  other 
visible  effect  than  by  irritating  and  vexing  the  Worm,  which  closing  on 
the  Knight,  clasped  its  frightfiil  coils  around  him,  and  endeavouied  to 
strangle  him  in  its  poisonous  embrace — 

"  The  worm  shot  down  the  middle  stream 
Like  a  flash  of  living  light, 
And  the  waters  kindled  around  his  path 
In  rainbow  coloiu-s  bright. 

'*  But  when  he  saw  the  armed  Knight 
He  gathered  all  his  pride, 
And,  coird  in  many  a  radiant  spire, 
Rode  buoyant  o'er  the  tide. 

"  When  he  darted  at  length  his  dragon  strength, 
An  earthquake  shook  the  rock  ; 
And  the  fire-flakes  bright  fell  around  the  Knight, 
As  unmoved  he  met  the  shock. 

"Tho'  his  heart  was  stout,  it  quivered  no  doubt, 
His  very  life  blood  ran  cold. 
As  around,  and  aro\md,  the  wild  worm  wound, 
In  many  a  grappling  fold." 

Fragment  of  a  Ballad  quoted  by  Sharp* 

The  more  closely  he  was  pressed  by  the  Worm,  the  more  deadly  were 
tlie  wounds  inflicted  by  his  coat  of  spear  blades,  until  the  river  ran  with 
a  crimson  gore  of  blood.  Its  strength  diminished  as  its  efforts  increased 
to  destroy  the  Knight,  who  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity,  made  such 
good  use  of  his  sword  that  he  cut  the  monster  in  two  : — the  severed  part 
was  immediately  carried  away  by  the  foife  of  the  current,  and  the  Worm 
being  thus  unable  to  reunite  itself,  was  after  a  long  and  desperate  con- 
flict finally  destroyed  by  the  Knight  of  Lambton. 

The  aflOScted  household  were  devoutly  engaged  in  prayer  during  the 
combat ;  but  on  the  fortunate  issue,  the  Knight,  according  to  promise,  blew  a 
1)1  ast  on  his  bugle,  to  assure  his  father  of  his  safety,  and  that  he  might  let 
loose  his  favourite  hound,  destined  for  sacrifice.  But  he  forgot  everything 
save  his  parental  feelings,  and  rushed  forward  to  embrace  his  son.  The 
Knight  on  the  meeting  was  overwhelmed  with  grief ;  he  could  not  be  a 
parricide,  yet  hoping  that  his  vow  might  be  accomplished,  and  the  curse 
averted  by  destroying  the  next  living  thing  he  met,  he  blew  another  blast 
on  his  bugle ;  his  favourite  hound  broke  loose,  and  bounded  to  receive  his 
caresses ;  when  the  gallant  Knight,  >vith  grief  and  reluctance,  once  more 
drew  his  sword,  still  reeking  with  the  gore  of  the  monster,  and  plunged  it 
into  the  heart  of  his  faithful  companion.  But  in  vain — The  prediction  was 
fulfilled,  and  the  Sibyl's  curse  pressed  heavily  on  the  house  of  Lambton/or 

•  Tlie  subject  is  popular  with  modem  poets,  but  I^know  of  no  ancieiU  ballad  <m  iu 
Mr.  Frederick  Sheldon,  in  liis  Border  Ballads,  gives  one  in  which  the  Sybil  is  sup- 


was  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Watson,  and  may  be  seen  in  Richardson's  Local  Historian^s 
Table-Book,  Legendary  Division,  and  a  capital  political  song  founded  on  die  ule 
appeared  in  a  local  newspaper  many  years  ago. 
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KCM  gmeradom.  Some  say  that  this  was  not  part  of  the  original  declara- 
tion of  the  Sibyl,  and  that  die  heir  of  Lambton  had  again  to  resort  to  the 
witch  or  vise  woman,  who  pronounced  the  alternative,  which,  after  all,  had 
probably  nothing  veiy  terrible  to  a  martial  spirit 

It  is  evident  that  the  stoiy  may  have  been  much  modernized.  The 
tradition  is  not  constant  as  to  young  Lambton  being  the  original  fisherman ; 
and  the  transgression  is  sometimes  attributed  to  a  wicked  quidam,  with 
many  vulgar  additions.*  To  be  equal  to  the  Pollard  and  Sockbum  tales,  a 
real  good  Andrea  Ferrara,  inscribed  on  the  blade  15^1,  notwithstanding 
the  date,  has  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  is  said  to  be  the  identicfu 
weapon  by  which  the  Worm  perished.  The  Sunday's  sinning  has  a  parallel 
in  Martin's  Dragon^  in  Scotland,  but  at  the  time  that  the  scene  is  laid, 
fishing  on  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  thought  nothing  of  among  the  many 
sports  allowed  on  that  day. 

The  legend  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  finished  romances  in  all  its  parts, 
that  England  boasts  of,  for  its  posthumous  history  is  most  extraordinary. 
Nine  ascending  genemtions  from  Henry  Lambton,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
Utd  General,  in  whom  the  curse  was  generally  believed  by  the  populace  to 
expire,  would  exactly  reach  to  that  in  which  Robert  Lambton,  Esq.,  died 
^thont  issue  in  1442,  leaving  the  Lambton  honours  to  his  brother  Thomas, 
and  bequeathing  by  his  will  to  his  "  brother  John  Lambton,  Knight  of 
Bodes,  100  marks."  The  hero  of  the  legend  will  instantly  suggest  him- 
self, and  a  curious  entry  in  an  old  MS.  pedigree  lately  in  possession  of  the 
Middletons  of  Offerton,  says  ''  Johan  hamhetony  that  slews  the  warme,  was 
Knight  of  Bhoodes,  and  Lorde  of  Lambeton,  and  Wod  Apilton  efter  the 
dethe  of  fower  brothers,  sans  esshewe  masle.  His  son  Robert  Lampton 
was  drowned  at  Newebrigg."  In  1421,  Thomas  Lambton,  Esq.,  granted 
lands  in  Wood  Appleton  (Yorkshire)  to  John  of  Shipley,  and  there  was 
perhaps  a  sort  of  second  mansion-house,  or  residence  for  an  heir  or  cadet, 
near  the  chapel  of  Bridgeford,  for  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lambton, 
of  New  Brigge,  Esq.,  occurs  in  the  Claxton  pedigree.  The  Knight  of 
Bhodes,  however,  as  appears  from  the  proven  pedigree  in  Surtees,  did  not 
flocoeed,  as  the  above  old  statement  says,  to  the  Lordship  of  Lambton,  for 
Thomas's  sons  inherit  to  this  day.f  The  Inquisitio  post  mortem  of  the 
Knight's  fiather  occurs  in  1432-3,  and  his  mother  makes  her  will  in  1439, 
naming  her  "  son  John  Lambton,  Knight."  The  curse  commenced  in 
their  grandchildren.  We.have  already  seen  how  the  hero's  son  was  drowned 
near  that  chapel  where  his  father  offered  up  his  unkept  vow,  and  tradition 
fills  up  every  generation  of  the  main  line  with  a  bedless  death.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, a  royalist,  was  slain  at  Marston  Moor,  and  his  son  William  (who 

*  There  k  a  ridicnlona  story  about  the  Worm  being  pnt  into  the  hero's  muff-box  t 
before  it  was  thrown  into  the  welL  From  the  large  MS.  collection  of  northern  pro- 
Terl»  gatliered  by  my  friend  Mr.  M.  Alslabie  Denham,  of  Piereebridge,  I  find  that  the 
ttkjing  **  Cam  nae  Qap)  as  much  milk  as  the  Lambton  Worm,'*  is  applied  to  the  plough- 
man, who,  after  drinking  his  two  pints  of  milk  and  the  necessary  quantum  of  household 
bresd,  assists  himself  to  a  thirds  There  is  also  a  proverb  **  Ugty  as  the  Laidiy  WornC* 
(ofSpindleston  Heugh). 

t  it  must  indeed  be  remembered  that  the  traditions  are  not  uniform  as  to  the  hero 
bemg  the  original  fishine  heir  of  Lambton.  Some  merely  giye  him  as  *'  Tounff  Lamb- 
ton, who  was  the  hero  of  the  country,**  and  omit  the  crusading  part  of  the  business, 
(esTing  the  idea  open  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Uie  sinner. 

n.JAMXS's  VAO.f  KO.   H.  K 
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however  was  not  his  heir)  received  his  death  at  Wakefield  in  1((43.*  Id 
the  same  year  John  Lambton  of  the  Tribley  branch,  was  killed  at  Bnidf(»d 
in  the  royal  senrice*  Great  curiosity  preraOed  in  the  life-time  of  Heniy,  to 
know  if  the  curse  would  "  hold  good  to  the  endr**  He  died  in  his  chariot 
crossing  the  New  Bridge,  in  1761,  thus  giving  the  last  connecting  link  to 
the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Worm 
of  Lambton.  His  succeeding  brother,  the  General,  who  lived  to  a  great 
age,  fearing  that  the  prophecy  might  be  possibiy  falfiUed  by  his  servants 
under  the  idea  that  he  could  not  die  in  his  bed,  kept  a  horse-whip  beside 
bun  in  his  kst  illness,  and  thus  eluded  ihe  prediction.  Yet  thoi]^  the 
spell  is  said  to  be  broken,  yet  neither  his  son  nor  his  grandson  have  been 
longer  lived,  nor  have  they  died  at  home  ;  and  this  to  the  squires  of  andent 
time,,  would  have  been  sorer  punishnwntf  than  dying  in  the  battle  field,  for 
they  loved  to  sleep  in  their  own  country,  and  with  ^eir  fiitheist* 

Say,  when  wilt  thou  cease  to  eomplaid  7 

Oh,  Derwent  I  thy  destiny  cries : 
f'ar  off,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 

Thy  darling,  thy  Maddison  dies  \X 

Thus,  in  reverence  to  the  dying  request  of  John  Pltz  Mannaduke,  of  Hor 
den  and  Ravensworth,  who  fell  in  Scotland,  to  be  buried  in  Durham  Abbey 
yard,  it  being  impossible  to  transport  his  remains  through  the  troublous 
Borders,  his  attendants  boiled  him  in  a  huge  cauldron  till  the  flesh  separated 
fi*om  his  bones,  which  they  carefully  preserved  till  the  Cardinal  Berengahus 
interposed  the  church's  authority  to  insure  their  quiet  transportation.  This 
custom  wias  so  prevalent  that  a  German  prince  who  was  using  a  similar 
cauldron  to  blanche  his  brother*s  bones,  promised  it  to  a  fnc^  after  it 
should  be  employed  for  himself  f 

Sharp  adds  the  following  note  : — "  The  story  has  been  preserved  and 
repeated  almost  without  variation  for  centuries ;  and  whilst  so  many  acts 
of  higher  importance  and  national  interest  have  been  suffered  to  &1I  into 
doubt  and  obscurity^  this  legend  with  all  its  thrilling  terrors  has  survived 
the  wreck  of  ages.  No  doubt  it  envelopes  some  allusion  which  is  for  ever 
concealed  in  the  obscurity  of  &mily  legend  ;  yet  if  a  conjecture  might  be 
hazarded,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  an  invasion  horn  a 
foreign  foe,  some  successful  chieftain,  with  well  disciplined  bands  arrBjed 
in  the  bright  colours  of  their  leader,  destroying  and  laying  waste  with  £re  * 
and  sword,  and  levying  contributions  on  the  ancient  gentiy.  The  advance 
in  line  of  a  well  disciplined  legion  over  unequal  ground  would  convey  to 
the  fears  of  the  peasantry  the  appearance  of  a  rolling  serpent ;  and  the 

*  One  of  the  Lambtons  perished  at  Baugy  with  the  Bake  of  Clarenoe.  Bichaid 
Lambton  of  Stainton,  godson  to  the  old  Earl  of  Salisbury,  fell  at  Towton  on  Psbn 
Sunday,  1461,  and  is,  like  others  of  the  palatinate,  said  in  the  luq.  p.  ib.  to  have  died 
m  die  jDominica  in  ramis  Pabmarum. 

t  Yet  it  is  said  that  the  elder  Lambton  thought  the  alternative  adopted  such  a  mrse 
on  his  posterity*  that  he  earnestly  entreated  his  son  to  ardd  it  by  complying  with  die 
oracnlar  directions.  Kor  would  it  seem  that  Lambton  associations  brought  luck  to 
other  families.  Ilcnry  Haggerston,  Esq.,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Haggeraton  of 
Haggeraton,  in  North  Durham,  Bart.,  **  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  alliambtcm- 
gates  in  Durham,"  and  was  buried  28th  October,  1682,  at  Holy  Island. 

%  Qeorge  liaddison,  Es^.,  younger  son  of  John  Biaddison,  of  Hole  House,  near 
Alan's  Ford,  died  at  Pans  in  1783,  where  he  filled  a  diplomatie  sitoation,  onder  a 
suspicion  of  poison. 
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power  of  rd-uniting  is  readilj  aooounted  for  bj  the  ordinary  evolutions  of 
milituy  tactics.  The  inyaders  would  natmallj  encamp  on  a  hill  for  better 
secnritj.  That  the  Knight  should  haye  destroyed  this  legion  by  his  single 
Brm,  hoirereTf  is  hardly  to  be  received  mthout  qualification.  He  was  no 
doubt  the  "  head  and  chief  *'  in  the  onslaught  (the  severed  part  might 
imply  the  cutting  off  a  division  from  the  main  body),  and  by  the  happy 
onion  of  valour  and  discretion,  a  decisive  victory  was  obtained,  and  the  in- 
TBdoTB  overthrown." 

As  Mr.  Surtees,  however,  wisely  remarks,  (though  he  inclines  to  the 
allegoiical  meaning  throughout)  no  certain  deduction  can  be  drawn  from 
such  legends,  excepting  that  the  fiimilies  to  which  they  relate  are  of  ancient 
popular  reputation,  against  whose  gentle  condition  "  the  memory  of  man 
numeth  not  to  the  contrary."* 

*  *  I  liava  been  lately  often  near  tbe  nipposed  haimts  of  the  Lombton  Womij  and  I 
Rally  fed  much  inclined  to  adopt  joar  idea,  that  ^mwiA^la  of  this  description  may  have 
leen  fonnerlj  nouxiahed  to  a  much  larger  size  in  oar  woods  and  waters.  Of  four  of 
these  podigies  which  our  Bishopric  is  said  to  have  piodneed,  it  is  observable  that  all  of 
tbem  had  thsir  haimts  on  large  nyers.  The  country  aroond  Lambton  seems  paiticolarly 
faTooraUe  for  the  production  of  such  a  creature.  Ttte  banks  of  the  river  have  been* 
time  immemoriBl,  a  thi^  tangled  forest;  and  part  of  the  adjoininff  flats  are  low  and 
manhj,  and  foil  of  willows  and  bnishwood."— 5icr<M«  to  Sir  W,  £oH,  1810. 

(To  be  continiied.) 
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We  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  in  every  respect  as  different  as  can 
well  be  conceived  from  our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers,  worthy 
and  venerable  characters  as  they  doubtless  were.     The  facts  the  present 
generation  live  among  are  in  themselves  so  very  unlike  those  which  sur- 
rounded our  ancestors  in  the  daily  routine  of  life,  that  this  alone  would 
make  us  fully  expect  a  great  difference  in  the  light  with  which  morality, 
literature,   and  art,  would  be  viewed.      The    child  who  from  earliest 
infancy  has  been  whirled  about  in  the  self-moving  railway-train,  has 
learnt  that  the  trip  across  the  Channel,  which  his  mother  has  promised 
him,  will  take  place  quite  independent  of  wind  and  weather,  and  that  his 
father's  absence  two-hundred  miles  off  will  be  no  bar  to  his  hearing  of 
the  intended  tour  in  five  minutes,  if  it  be  thought  worthy  of  being  an- 
nounced by  electric  telegraph ;  this  young  creature,  we  say,  when  come 
to  manhood's  age,  will  hardly  be  likely  to  bring  himself  to  adopt  the 
slow,  cautious,  and  pedantic  modes,  both  of  speech  and  thought,  which 
seemed  so  natural  to  his  ancestors,  when  they  hung  about  the  court  of 
the  First  James,  or  mixed  in  the  troubles  of  the  great  Civil  War. 

But,  apart  from  the  effects  of  material  changes,  the  mind  of  the 
British,  instead  of  the  European  public,  has  greatly  altered ;  and  we  not 
only  look  at  the  present,  but  at  the  past,  with  views  and  objects  veiy 
.  different  from  those  once  in  vogue.  How  changed,  for  instance,  is  the 
study  of  history  in  modem  times  !  Instead  of  being  a  painstaking  and 
elaborate  amount  of  sieges  and  battles,  internal  prosperity,  or  political 
dissension,  with  no  variety  except,  perhaps,  here  and  there  an  episode 
describing  the  career  of  some  great  man  who  stood  far  beyond  bis  com- 
peers, we  all  require  a  modern  history  to  follow  the  examples  set  by 
Hume  and  Gibbon ;  tracing  actions  to  their  secret  causes,  and  investi- 
gating, in  order  to  lay  before  us,  those  private  opinions,  prejudices,  and 
manners,  which  have  often  a  wondrous  effect  upon  public  men,  hnt 
which  were  once  considered  rather  below  the  dignity  of  history  :  though 
Sallust  thought  otherwise,  and  his  writings  will  consequendy  be  im- 
mortal. 

As  guides  to  these  private  and  personal  opinions  and  acta,  epistolary 
documents  are  of  the  highest  value.  By  their  study,  we  frequently  find 
reason  most  materially  to  modify  our  previous  views:  we  discover 
honesty  where  we  only  believed  in  falsehood,  we  find  deceit  where  we 
had  reposed  implicit  confidence.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
letters  of  Barillon  and  others,  for  a  proof  of  how  completely  an  un- 
expected publication  of  the  kind  we  speak  of,  has  changed  our  opinion 
of  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  public  affairs  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  James  II.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  proceed 
to  lay  before  our  readers  some  extracts  from  letters  referring  to  a  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  Revolution,  and  which,  though  they  do  not 
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claim  the  bigh  historical  value  belonging  to  some  documents  of  the  same 
kind,  aie  still  precious  to  the  student  as  affording  evidence,  hitherto  un> 
published,  of  the  secret  thoughts  of  men  of  honor  and  education,  and 
eminent  in  their  generation,  Sir  Robert  Southwell  of  Ellngs-weston,  and 
his  son  Edward,  by  whom  they  were  addressed  to  John  Waller,  of 
Castletown,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  the  courtesy  of  whose  descendant,  the  Rev. 
William  Waller,  of  Castletown,  we  are  indebted  for  permission  to  make 
extracts  from  them.  We  will  first  give  a  sketch  of  the  families  and 
position  of  the  writers  and  recipient  of  the  letters. 

John  Southwell,  of  Felix  Hsdl,  in  Essex,  M.F.  for  Lewes,,  in  the  28tb 
and  29th  of  Henry  VI.,  left  two  sons  :  from  the  younger,  the  Viscounts 
Southwell  are  descended ;  whilst  the  eldest  was  father  of  Richaid 
Southwell,  who  seated  himself  at  Woodrising,  in  Norfolk,  having  ob- 
tained that  seat  on  his  marriage  with  Amy,  heiress  of  Sir  Edmund 
Wychingham,  by  Alice,  heiress  to  Sir  John  Falstaff.  His  son,  Francis, 
left  this  seat  to  his  second  son.  Sir  Robert,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  whilst 
Sir  Richard,  the  eldest,  settled  at  Horsham,  St.  Faith's,  in  Norfolk,  and 
his  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  marrying  Alice,  daughter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Comwallis,  of  Brome,  in  Suffolk,  left  two  sons,  who  both  obtained 
estates  in  Ireland.  Sir  Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  of  Polylong,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  He  died  in  1626,  leaving  two  daughters  and  coheirs; 
the  eldest  married,  first.  Sir  Edward  Dowdall,  of  Kilfinny,  (of  whom, 
hereafter,  when  we  give  an  account  of  the  Waller  family,)  and  secondly, 
Donogh,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien,  of  Carrigaholt,  ancestor  of 
the  Viscounts  Clare ;  whilst  the  youngest  co-heir  married  William  Lenthall^ 
of  Lachford,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  mother  of  the  celebrated  Speaker 
of  the  Long  Parliament. 

Anthony  Southwell,  brother  to  Sir  Thomas,  left  an  only  son,  Robert, 
who  was  father  of  Catherine,  wife  of  Sir  John  Perceval,  and  of  a  son, 
who  succeeded  him  at  Kinsale,  and  was  afterwards  eminent  as  Sir  Robert 
Southwell.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  first  filled  the  post  of  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council;  in  1665,  being  then  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  named 
Envoy  to  the  King  of  Portugal ;  in  I6T1,  he  was  Envoy  Extraordinary 
to  the  Conde  de  Monterey,  Viceroy  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  1680,  he 
proceeded  in  a  like  important  capacity  to  Berlin.  He  attended  upon  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  Hague,  on  his  way  to  Berlin ;  and  whether 
owing  to  this  or  not,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  he  was  not  again  employed 
in  public  business  until  the  Prince  ascended  the  throne  as  William  III., 
when  he  was  named  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  and  con- 
tinned  to  fill  this  situation  until  his  death  in  1702.* 

It  is  from  his  pen  most  of  the  letters  we  have  to  lay  before  our  readers 
have  come  :  and  they  are  initialled  R.  S.  Their  writer,  besides  filling 
the  offices  we  have  mentioned,  was  a  Privy  Councillor,  thrice  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  five  times  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  other 
letters,  initialled  E.  S.,  are  from  his  only  son,  (by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Bering,  Bart.)  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Southwell,  of 
Kings-weston,  M.P.,  who  filled  with  great  credit  the  posts  held  by  his 
father,  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  and  first  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  but  did  not  succeed  to  the  Vice- Admiralty  of  Munster,  to  which, 
and  naval  affidrs,  many  of  the  earlier  letters  refer.     Mr.  Southwell,  who 

*  CoUins's  Peerage,  vol  vi,  p.  366. 
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had  married  the  sole  heiress  of  the  last  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Ardglass,  died 
in  1730,  leaving  an  only  surviving  son,  whose  union  with  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward,  Viscount  Sondes,  hy  Catherine,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Thanet,  hrought  the  ancient 
and  historical  barony  of  De  Clifford  into  his  family^  by  whom  it  is  stOl 
possessed. 

The  Wallers  derive  from  Henry  Waller,  of  Heckerton,  brother  of 
David  de  Waller,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  temp.  Edward  III.  His  de- 
scendant in  the  fifth  degree,  Sir  Richard  Waller  of  Groombridge,  was 
"  a  gallant  participator  in  the  glories  of  Agincourt ;  who,  in  honour  of 
having  made  prisoner  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  that  memorable  conflict, 
obtained  from  Henry  Y.  the  addition  to  his  crest  of  a  shield  of  the  anns 
of  the  Duke,  pendant  from  a  walnut  tree,  which  his  descendants  hare 
ever  since  borne."*  His  grandson,  William,  High  Sheriff  of  Kent,  in 
1537»  left  two  sons.  The  younger  was  ancestor  of  Edmund  Waller,  the 
celebrated  poet,  and  Member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  by  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  imprisoned  a  year,  and  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000  to 
save  his  life.  The  elder  son  was  father  of  Sir  Walter,  whose  sons  also 
divided  the  family  into  two  branches.  Sir  Thomas,  Lieut. -Governor  of 
Dover,  was  ancestor  to  the  well-known  general  of  the  Parliament  in  the 
west  of  England,  Sir  William  Waller,  M.P.  for  Andover,  who,  after 
many  successes,  and  the  defeat  of  Cropredy  Bridge,  was  forced  from  his 
military  position  by  the  "  self-denying  ordnance  ;  "  whilst  George  was 
father  of  Sir  Hardress,  the  first  of  the  family  that  resided  at  Castletown, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

He  married  the  proprietor  of  that  estate,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress to  Sir  John  Dowdall,  of  Kilfinny,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  by 
Elissabeth,  daughter  and  co-heiress  to  Sir  Thomas  Southwell,  of  Polylong, 
whom  we  have  already  spoken  of.  He  was  thus  further  connected  widi 
Lenthall  the  Speaker,  and  some  other  leaders  of  the  violent  party,  and 
adopted  their  views,  sitting  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 
In  Ireland  he  was  Major-General  of  the  army,  and  a  member  of  what 
was  denominated  the  Cork  House  Committee  of  Grovemment.  He  was 
also  M,P.  for  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  in  Cromweirs 
mixed  Parliament ;  and  Qov^rnpr  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  which,  how- 
ever, he  surrendered  to  Lord  ^roghill  and  Sir  Charles  Coote,  in 
January,  1652.  When  the  Restoration  took  place,  soon  after,  he  was 
tried  as  a  regicide,  and  pleaded  guilty.  He  was  accordingly  deprived  of 
the  greater  portiqn  of  his  estates,  as  forfeited.  Besides  his  successor, 
and  a  son  who  had  no  issue,  he  left  three  daughters.  The  eldest, 
Elizabeth,  married  Sir  Maurice  Fenton  to  her  first  husband.  He  was 
created  a  Baronet  by  Richard  Cromwell,  and  inherited  great  estates  from 
his  mother,  Margaret,  sister  and  heiress  to  Maurice  Oge  Fitzmaiirice 
Fitzgibbon,  and  cousin  and  heiress  to  the  last  of  the  White  Knights  : 
but  his  only  son  dying  unmarried,  the  "  White  Knights'  Country  "  was 
brought  by  his  sifter  to  the  noble  house  of  Kingston,  whose  splendid 
residence  of  Mitchelstown  is  now  the  "  Caput  Baroniae,"  Elizabeth 
Waller  wedded,  secondly,  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Petty,  was  created 
in  her  own  right  Baroness  Shelburne,  and  was  mother  to  the  first  Earl  of 
that   name.      Bridget,   the   second  daughter  of  Sir  Hardress,  married 

•  Dictionary  of  Landed  Gentry,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  1497. 
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Heniy  Cadogan,  Esq,,  and  bad,  besides  a  daugbter  wbo  married  Sir 
Thomas  PieDdeigast,  of  Gort,  Bart.,  M.P.,  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  the  first  Earl  Cadogan,  and  the  youngest,  who  succeeded  to  the 
barony,  was  ancestor  to  the  present  Earl.  Mary  Waller,  the  youngest 
daughter,  married  Sir  John  Brookes,  Bart. 

It  is  to  James  Waller,  the  only  surviving  son,  that  the  letters 
of  Sir  Robert  and  Mr.  Southwell  are  addressed.  He  was  deputy  to 
the  farmer  in  his  office  of  Vice^Admira],  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Fort  of  Kinaale,  M«P.  for  that  borough,  and  one  of  the  Com* 
missioners  of  Sick  and  Wounded  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
character  and  ability,  and  he  lived  to  repurchase  Castletown  and 
those  other  estates  of  his  family  of  which  the  confiscation  above  referred 
to  had  deprived  tbem.  This  he  accomplished  as  well  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions as  by  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  Dorothy,  heiress  to  Colonel 
Randall  Clayton,  of  Mayallce,  county  Cork ;  who  survived  him  many 
years,  and  managed  her  childrens'  affairs  with  equal  success.  Mr.  Waller 
was  looked  upon  with  so  much  regard  by  his  relations,  that  he  was  left 
guardian  to  his  children  by  Sir  William  Petty,  and  was  also  given  the 
management  of  his  nephews,  the  Cadogan's  property.  He  died  in  1702, 
the  same  year  that  Sir  Robert  Southwell  and  his  patron,  King  William, 
left  the  busy  stage  of  life.  His  only  son,  John,  M.P.  for  Donendloi. 
was  grandfather  of  the  late  John  WaUer,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Limerick 
at  the  critical  period  of  the  union,  and  of  Bolton  Waller,  now  of  Shan- 
nongiove,  Esq.,  whose  eldest  son  is  the  Be  v.  William  Waller,  of  Castle-, 
town. 

Our  extracts  will  commence  with  the  year  1692,  and  continue  over  a 
period  of  ten  years,  when  the  death  of  the  principles  occurred,  within 
but  two  or  three  months  of  one  another.     The  spelling  is  modernized. 

1699,  Nov.  27.  E,  8. — ^There  is  much  agitation  in  Parliament  about 
advising  and  assisting  his  Migesty  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
They  have  voted  the  latter,  but  no  methods  of  raising  yet  agreed  to.  And 
as  to  the  head  of  advice,  many  warm  things  have  passed,  and  more  seems 
intended.  But  what  in  particular  is  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  is  an 
address  to  his  Majesty  for  such  Commissioners  of  Admiralty  as  are  ac- 
quainted with  naval  af^rs.  (This  refers  to  the  disputes  between  Lord 
Kottini^iam  and  Admiral  Russell,  about  not  following  up  the  victoiy  off 
Cape  Ia  Hogue. — 'Ed.)  There  was  given  in  a  warm  petition  from  some 
Mezchants  in  London,  of  their  losses  at  sea,  Bristol  has  also  followed  this 
example,  sending  a  list  of  more  than  100  ships  lost  in  this  war,  making 
aboQt  11000  tons,  whereof  the  customs  would  have  been  £80,000  to  his^ 
M^estf ;  and  all  this  as  they  set  forth  for  vrant  of  a  squadron  on  the 
cxMst  d  Ireland,  whero  most  of  their  ships  have  been  intercepted. 

Dee.  6.  R,  8. — ^What  the  displeasure  of  the  Parliament  will  end  in  as 
to  the  Admiralty  and  others  that  are  of  the  Council,  J  cannot  tell  you. 
But  still  you  may  be  assured  of  this,  that  my  Lord  Nottingham  has  tha 
fairest  account  to  show  of  his  diligence  of  any  man  that  ever  was  in  that 
port,  and  in  particular  as  to  the  matter  of  the  desceqt. 

Dec.  24.  R.  8. — ^The  struggle  continues  between  Admiral  Russell  and 
Lord  Nottingham.     The  first  bus  by  his  friends  in  the  Commons  pi-Q, 
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cored  an  advantageous  vote.  But  the  Lords  being  conyinced  of  my  Lord 
Nottingham's  exemplary  behaviour,  are  troubled  to  find  the  papers  they 
sent  down  were  not  read :  and  they  are  now  meditating  how  to  oome  to  a 
free  conference, 

1693,  May,  28.  R.  S. — My  Lord  Capel  will,  I  believe,  be  very  soon 
passing  to  that  side,  for  he  has  already  writ  for  the  frigate  and  the  j«cht  to 
be  on  this.  His  Lordship  goes  over  with  very  good  intentions  to  serre 
the  country,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  put  all  things  to  right. 

Oct.  3.  R,  iS. — We  have  the  good  tidings  of  the  East  Indiaman  arrived 
in  your  port.  But  the  loss  of  the  Diamond  and  her  fire-ships,  and  seven 
others,  make  a  very  shameful  entry  in  this  place.  Sir  Thomas  Glaiges 
has  taken  a  copy  of  your  paper,  and  with  great  approbation  thereof:  save 
only  that  he  reduces  the  six  marine  regiments  into  three,  and  contracts 
that  part  of  the  charge  accordingly,  and  then  adds  these  two  lines  after 
the  10,000  men — *'  and  if  it  be  provided  that  no  man  be  listed  in  these 
regiments  under  eighteen  or  above  twenty-two,  and  that  after  any  of  them 
have  served  four  years  at  sea,  they  be  listed  as  seamen,  the  number  of 
seamen  will  be  much  augmented."  What  1  shall  gather  finom  others  on 
the  same  subject  you  shall  not  flEul  to  be  acquauuted  withal. 

1694,  Jan,  25.  R.  8, — I  am  very  sorry  for  the  ships  we  lose  upon  that 
coast.  I  hope  it  may  be  otherwise  for  the  future,  in  virtue  of  the  Bill 
which  I  saw  passed  this  day  by  his  Majesty's  Royal  assent,  for  2,000,000 
upon  land,  of  which  the  greater  part  appropriated  to  the  Fleet.  But  his 
Msjesty  refused  that  for  the  frequent  calling  of  Parliaments,  which  though 
a  bill  not  much  minded  in  the  passage,  yet  was  the  ground  that  when  the 
members  returned.  Sir  Thomas  Glarges  took  there  occasion  to  expostulate 
to  so  high  a  degree  about  mismanagement,  &c.^  that  to-morrow  is  appointed 
to  enter  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  to  postpone  all  other  things  till 
that  be  over.     So  that  this  savours  of  much  displeasure  and  heat. 

April  26.  R.  8. — ^Mr.  Flood,  your  new  agent,  tells  me  that  he  eveiy 
day  expects  to  receive  your  levy  money  out  of  the  Treasury.  'Twas 
promised  yesterday,  and  they  allow  forty  shillings  per  man.  He  advises, 
therefore,  the  going  on  with  the  raising  with  all  speed.  The  clothes  are 
ready  maide,  and  will  be  distributed  on  their  joining  the  fleet :  'tis  zed 
lined  with  green,  with  caps,  and  my  Lord's  cypher  and  crown.  Your 
second  lieutenant  is  Henry  Ellligrew's  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
so  that  you  can  expect  no  help  from  him,  nor  is  he  fit  to  come  over. 

Avg,  28.  E,  8. — ^My  aunt  says  her  husband  and  she  have  staid  in 
London  these  two  months,  from  week  to  week,  being  promised  the  tallies 
for  the  Marine  Service.  That  now  the  agents  squabble,  and  cannot  agree 
who  shall  have  the  fingering  of  the  money.  I  never  was  promised  any* 
thing  more  punctually  than  the  state  of  your  accounts  from  Backeridge, 
and  I  ordered  one  in  London  to  teaze  him  from  time  to  time.  But  it  has 
produced  nothing  but  promises  yet.  Mr.  Madox  tells  me  he  sent  you 
your  Commission  from  the  Ordnance  ;  but  that  the  fees  came  to  almost  a 
quarter's  salary. 
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Dee.  8.  E.  S. — ^My  Lord  Berkeley  bid  me  tell  you  he  had  orders  to 
torn  oat  all  Irish  Papists,  and  that  accordingly  seven  were  turned  out  of 
jours,  which  he  would  have  you  recruit.  I  told  his  Lordship,  that  though 
it  might  be  true  of  these  being  Papists,  yet  you  chose  none  but  such  whose 
fiimihes  you  knew,  and  had  a  hand  over  by  that  means. 

Dec,  27.  R,  8, — We  are  all  of  us  here  in  the  utmost  sorrow  for  the 
Queen*s  sickness,  and  the  little  hopes  left  of  her  life.  It  was  on 
Thursday  the  20th  she  first  complained,  and  then  came  on  successively 
St.  Anthony's  fire,  the  measles,  and  the  small-pox  :  these  of  the  worst 
sort,  being  small  and  spreading.  The  King  is  in  tears  and  distraction, 
and  so  indeed  is  everyone  else. 

Dee.  29.  R.  8. — ^I  told  you  by  the  last  post  of  the  Queen's  sickness, 
and  bow  deplorable  her  condition  then  was.  It  pleased  Grod  yesterday 
morning  at  one  of  the  clock  to  take  her  to  a  better  life.  The  two  houses 
meeting  the  same  day,  passed  votes  to  the  same  effect,  one  of  them  I  here 
enclose.  The  City  of  London  are  preparing  an  address,  which  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  followed  by  every  city  in  England.  The  council  are  now 
sitting  to  consult  the  manner  of  her  Majesty's  interment,  which  will  be 
done  with  solemnity  That  which  remains  of  evil  is  his  Majesty's  deep 
resentment.  He  hath  been  twice  blooded,  and  is  much  out  of  order ;  so 
that  misfortunes  seldom  come  alone.  There  was  a  scruple  made  by  some 
(Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Rochester, — ^Ed.)  whether  the  Parliament  for 
being  called  in  both  their  Majesties  names  were  now  at  an  end.  But  the 
act  made  and  consulted  for  their  exaltation  put  that  quite  out  of  doubt,  the 
whole  power  being  in  the  King. 

1695,  Jan,  d9.  E.  8. — ^The  Queen  will  be  buried  in  a  fortnight  in 
great  pomp.  The  King  now  appears  again  in  public.  We  have  no 
news  stirring,  only  Brigadier  Hastings  is  troubled  in  Parliament  for  not 
paying  his  men  as  he  ought.  (He  did  not  pay  them  at  all,  so  they 
threatened  the  town  of  Boyston  with  military  execution. — Ed.) 

(To  be  continued.) 
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On  the  oaoe  much  frequented,  tbougb  now  almost  forsaken  coachload 
betwe^  Limerick  and  Cork-^for  rails  and  looomotiTes  have  intruded  them- 
selves even  upon  the  neglected  land  of  £rin»  the  traveller  may  observe  mi 
his  left  hand  on  quitting  the  villi^e  of  Bruff,  the  old  Castle  of  Balljgreih 
nane»  which,  though  in  ruins,  still  presents  somewhat  of  its  pristine  gran- 
•deur.     It  was  built  by  the  De  Lacys,  and  came  subsequently  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  great  house  of  Desmond,  whose  territories  spread  far  ao<i 
wide  around,  where  from  many  a  castle  these  proud  earls  could  say  ther 
were  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed ;  but  as  all  earthly  things  must  fide, 
80  perished  the  power  of  tbe  Desmonds,  for  not  one  sod  of  ground,  save 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  grave,  now  owns  a  Desmond  as  its  master ; 
finally  the  Castle  of  Ballygrennane  and  its  broad  acres  devolved  upon  the 
family  of  Evans,  afterwards  called  to  the  peerage  as  Barons  of  Carbery, 
in  whom  the  property  and  title  still  rest.     Colonel  Geoi^e  Evans,  M.P. 
for  Askeaton  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  lived  and  died  here, 
was  the  last  of  the  name  who  made  the  castle  his  residence,  but  with  them, 
we  have  nought  to  do  at  present,  though  it  is  said  this  gentleman  had 
many  a  quaint  adventure  and  mishap  ere  he  lay  down  to  die  in  peace  as  the 
Lord  of  Ballygrennane.     We  would,  however,  invite  the  traveller  not  u 
relax  his  gaze,  especially  as  the  march  of  science  has  deprived  him  of  the 
society  of  the  facetious  Mi^t^r  0*Brien,  better  known  as  the  Gentlemim 
Coachman,  and  his  less  pretending,  though  not  less  communicative  nval, 
Sullivan,  whose  labours  are  transferred  to  regions  more  remote,  where  tlie 
rapid  train  does  not  as  yet  ofier  interruption  to  the  willing  ears  which  still 
listen  to  their  random  recollections  of  the  road.    A  little  beyond  Bally- 
greunane,  and  somewhat  farther  removed  from  the  river,  exhibiting  itself 
Hs  a  slight  foreground  to  the  lofty  range  of  the  Galtees,  may  be  observed  a 
hill  covered  with  the  remains  of  stately  groves,  but  laid  out  with  the  bad 
taste  of  King  William  and  his  Dutch  gardeners.     In  this  spot  stands  all 
that  remains  of  Bulgaden  Hall,  once,  according  to  Ferrers,  in  bis  **  His- 
tory of  Limerick,*'  ue  most  magnificent  seat  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
Oi'ected  by  the  Right  Hon.  George  Evans,*  son  and  successor  of  the  old 
Colonel,  of  Ballygrennane,  a  senator,  and  privy  councillor  to  three  soooes- 
sive  sovereigns,  who  refused  the  peerage,  afterwards  conferred,  during  his 
life  time,  on  his  son,  and  was  honoured  at  his  death  with  such  respect 
that  his  body  w^  permitted  to  lie  in  state  in  the  Parliament  House  in 
Dublin,  until  removed  for  interment  with  his  ancestors  in  the  £unily  vault 
ut  Ballygrennane.     From  him  Bulgaden  passed  to  the  first  Lord  Carbery, 
and  at  his  decease  became  the  residence  of  his  second  son,  the  Hon.  Juko 

*  George  Evans  was  created  Baron  Carbeiy,  coiinty  of  Cork,  on  the  9th  of  Mav, 
1715,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First.  Family  tradition  prodttms 
him  to  have  been  distinguished  for  great  personal  attractions,  so  much  so  that  Qaaen 
Anne,  struck  by  his  appearance  at  one  of  her  levees,  took  a  ring  fiom  her  finger  and 
prsiscnted  it  to  him.  This  ring  is  still  preserved  as  a  heir-loom  at  Laxton  Hall, 
Northarojitonshire,  a  seat  brought  into  the  Evans'  family  by  the  marriage  of  this  Lord 
Carbery  with  the  heiress  of  the  Sttiffords.  Ue  was  the  great -great  grandfather  of 
George,  present  and  seventh  Lord  Carbery. 
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Efans.    This  vas  the  period  of  its  halcyon  days,  for  in  addition  to  (he 
large  property  bequeathed  him  by  his  fieither,  Mr.  Evans  greatly  increased 
his  worldly  estate  by  his  marriage,  in  1741,  with  Grace,  the  daughter,  and 
erentually  heiress  of  Sir  Ralph  Freke,  of  Castle  Freke,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  thus  that  property  and  nam*  were  brought  into  his  family. 
Foor  sons  and  an  equd  number  of  daughters  were  the  fruits  of  this  happy 
DDion.     Surrounded  as  was  this  delightful  spot  with  such  historical  re- 
collections and  romantic  scenery,  on  one  side  the  mountain  range  of  the 
Galtees,  Castle  Oliver,  and  the  Ballyhouras,  reaching  hi  in  the  distance 
into  the  county  of  Cork,  and  on  the  other,  the  beautiful  valley  (through 
part  of  which  the  innovating  railroad  speeds  its  way),  with  the  picturesque 
towers  and  mouldering  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Kilmallock,  its  cathe- 
draly  its  abbey,  and  its  castellated  posterns, — surrounded  by  such  pros- 
pects, what  thoughts  must  have  occupied  the  minds  of  the  &mily  of 
Bulgaden,  when  comparing  their  magnificent  hall  and  its  proud  domain 
with  tlie  ruins — ^however  picturesque— and  the  beautiful   desolation  by 
which  they  were  environed.     Did  daey — could  they,  indeed— contemplate 
the  time  when  their  loved  abode  would  become  the  prey  of  the  destroyer, 
their  noble  mansion  the  dwelling  of  the  screech-owl  and  the  bat  ?    Yet 
so  it  was ;  shewing  how  speedily  the  hand  of  time,  when  unresisted  by 
man's  intelligence,  can  accomplish  its  work  of  destruction, — aye,  even  in 
the  life-time  of  those  who  sported  there  as  children.     Various,  probably, 
were  their  paths  through  life,  chequered  no  doubt  with  joys  and  sorrows, 
but  we  have  only  to  trace  and  follow  the  faXe  of  George  Evans,  the 
eldest  son  and  heir,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  father  during  his  minority, 
became  the  youthful  possessor  of  large  landed  estates,  and  the  master  of 
Bulgaden  Hall,  while  the  Freke  property  devolved  at  the  same  time  on 
the  second  son,  who  assumed  that  name  in  addition  to  his  own,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Castle  Freke. 

George  Evans,  of  Bulgaden,  the  hero  of  our  tale,  was  handsome,  gay, 
manly,  and  independent ;  these  qualities,  added  to  his  wealth  and  station, 
rendered  him  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  fair  damsels  of  his  county,  but 
for  a  long  time  vain  were  all  their  efforts  to  entrap  him ;  like  the  fair 
ones  in  Moore's  song  of  the  "  Love  Knots,"  who  watched  for  Cupid  pas- 
sing by,  but  could  not  catch  him,  the  beauties  of  Ireland  spread  their 
nets  to  no  purpose.     But  the  coldest  breast  will  warm  at  last,  and  even 
the  stoic's  pulse  will  throb  in  homage  to  his  own  perception  of  female 
loveliness  and  perfection.     Thus  it  was  with  George  Evans  ;  and  thus  it 
is  with  most  people. 

Among  the  many  places  from  which  our  ever-welcome  guest  received 
most  pressing  invitations,  was  Cahimelly,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Stamer,  in  the 
county  of  Clare.  If  the  reader  will  pardon  a  bad  pun  upon  so  serious  a 
Biibject,  we  confess  we  are  tempted  to  observe,  that  had  he  been  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  C^tWoyance,  he  would  have  avoided  the  county.  He  could 
not  exclaim  with  Cessar,  veni,  vidi,  vtci,  but  in  plain  English  he  might  say, 
he  came,  he  saw,  he  was  conquered  by  the  bright  eyes  of  his  host's  beauti- 
ful daughter.  It  was  that  love  at  first  sight  which  philosophers  dray,  but 
experience  shews  to  be  true ;  nor  did  the  lady  use  any  arts  to  captivate 
this  cold  admirer,  and  yet  in  the  absence  of  all  these  usual  inducements  to 
affection,  she  was  the  woman  of  his  choice, — the  mistress  of  his  heart, — 
she  must  be  the  sharer  of  bis  fortune, — she  shotdd  be  the  Lady  of  Bulga- 
den Hall.     The  family  of  Colonel  Stamer  oonsisied  of  two  daughters.    On 
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the  beauty  and  aocomplishments  of  her  who  had  become  the  idol  of  onr 
hero's  soul  we  need  not  expatiate,  but  our  tale  requires  some  slight  de- 
scription of  her  sister.  She  was  not  ugly,  for  no  woman  ever  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  stringent  rules  of  gallantry,  upon  which  we  dare  not  trespass, 
but  she  was  truly  plain.  Our  Gallic  neighbours  have  a  quaint  saying  de- 
scriptive of  female  prettiness, — *'  Ily  a  de  plus  laide  qui  ne  sont  pas  encore 
maljolies.'*  Of  this  young  lady  the  saying  might  have  been  reversed,  as — 
*'Jla  deplus  jolie  qui  ne  sont  pas  encore  mal  laides,*'  added  to  which,  family 
tradition  gave  her  a  lameness  or  contortion,  not  calculated  to  augment  ber 
personal  charms,  or  shew  off  her  figure  to  advantage  in  the  mazy  dance  to 
which  the  sons  of  St.  Patrick  are  so  devoted.  In  the  days  of  which  we 
are  writing,  courtships  were  short,  and  some  presume  to  assert  that  hap- 
piness was,  therefore  (as  a  sequitur),  the  more  lasting,  —  le  mariage 
de  cofivenatice  was  in  strict  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Oppo- 
sition to  George  Evans  would  have  been  attributed  to  insanity  by  the 
world,  disobedience  to  a  father's  wishes  high  treason  against  paternal 
government.  Things  of  course  followed  their  natural  direction,  as  the 
stream  flows  downwards  from  its  source,  and  the  master  of  Bnlgadeo 
Hall  proffered  his  hand  and  his  heart,  not  at  first  to  the  "  ladye  of  his 
love,"  but,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  amiable  authors  of  her  existence. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stamer  gladly  accepted  that  offer,  for  which  their  less- 
favoured  neighbours  had  vainly  sighed,  and  hastened  to  communicate  the 
joyful  tidings,  with  the  happy  prospect  of  a  brilliant  settlement,  to  their 
lovely  daughter.  But  language  is  inadequate  to  describe  their  mortification 
when,  after  detailing  the  singular  advantages  of  this  union,  and  the  brilliant 
worldly  prospects  now  opening  to  her,  they  found  her  turning  a  deaf  ear 
alike  to  gentle  wishes  and  stem  commands,  for  the  truth  must  be  told,  she 
loved  another.  To  reason  with  young  love  was  vain — to  threaten  a  deter- 
mined spirit  was  fruitless  ;  her  disappointed  parents  saw  that  she  was  inexor- 
able, yet  still  hoped,  for  their  sakes,  she  might  relent.  How  strange  that 
feeling  in  a  parent's  breast  which  dictates  to  a  child  the  sacrifice  of  her  hap- 
piness through  life,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  wealth  and  station,  which  they  do 
not  enjoy,  and  can  only  advantage  the  object  of  their  strangely-evinced  solici- 
tude, as  a  wealthy  set-off,  though  but  a  slender  compens  ttion  for  the  happi- 
ness she  forfeits  in  obedience  to  their  arbitrary  commands.  Time,  they 
thought,  might  do  its  work;  wonders  had  been  achieved  through  its 
agency  ;  they  left  the  weeping  beauty  with  her  less-favoured  sister  Anne, 
and  hastened  to  assure  the  expectant  lover  that  her  natural  timidity  alone 
prevented  an  immediate  answer  to  his  suit.  Strange  things  have  happened 
ever  since  the  creation  of  man,  and  will  continue  to  surprise  the  world  from 
time  to  time,  although  the  royal  sage  has  declared  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  Had  some  bright  vision  of  the  future  risen  before  her — or  had  worldly 
thoughts,  with  the  broad  acres  of  Bulgaden  Hall  overcome  her  first  and 
early  passion  ?  had  reflection  and  prudence  vanquished  girlish  predilections : 
or  had  filial  obedience  resumed  its  natural  influence  over  her  mind  ?  We 
know  not ;  at  least  we  will  not  mar  the  romance  of  our  tale  by  any  further 
revelations  on  the  subject,  contenting  ourselves  with  briefly  narrating  that 
the  very  next  day  Miss  Stamer  announced  to  her  parents  her  willingness 
to  obey  their  mandate,  and  that  Colonel  Stamer  lost  no  time  in  communi- 
cating the  joyful  tidings  to  his  intended  son-in-law.  Gaily  did  G^eorge 
Evans  fly  home  to  make  the  necessary  regulations  for  the  reception  of  his 
bride.     The  happy  day  was  fixed,  and  Cdiirnelly  was^  now  all  bustle  and 
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activitj  in  preparing  eTeiything  on  a  scale  of  splendour  suitable  to  the  rank 
and  station  of  the  families  so  deeply  interested  in  the  event.  In  the  days 
of  which  we  are  writing,  strange  customs  held  their  potent  sway  over 
society.  The  early  wedding  banquet  was  devoted  to  wine  and  feasting, 
while  the  marriage  itself  did  not  take  place  till  the  evening  when  the  chapel 
was  lifted  up  for  the  purpose. 

The  bridal  day  now  came ;  and  as  usual  opened  with  a  feast,  when  eveiy 
one  according  to  custom  drank  to  excess,  sobriety  on  these  occasions  being 
a  positive  violation  of  all  good  breeding.  Not  only  so,  but  the  guests  would 
have  thought  themselves  highly  dishonoured  had  the  bridegroom  escaped 
scatheless  from  the  wedding  banquet.  None  but  the  ladies  and  the  chap- 
lain (and  with  regard  to  the  latter  it  may  still  remain  a  matter  of  doubt  with 
the  sceptic)  walked  straight  to  the  altar  that  night ;  our  hero,  half  uncon- 
scious of  passing  events,  was  led  to  where  he  would  have  flown  at  an  earlier 
hoar  of  the  day.  George  Evans  was  married, — the  knot  was  indissolubly 
tied ;  and  as  the  bright  gleams  of  the  morning  s  sun  shed  themselves  into 
the  bridal  chamber  on  the  following  day,  the  master  of  Bulgaden,  thoroughly 
awakened  from  his  dreams,  and  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  liberal 
potations  in  which  he  had  indulged,  discovered,  to  his  horror  and  dismay, 
that  the  bride  he  had  taken  for  better  and  for  worse,— she  whom  he  had 
solemnly  vowed  to  love,  honour,  and  cherish,  was  not  the  woman  of  his 
choice, — ^that  he  was  tiie  victim  of  a  cheat — a  base  deception, — that  all  his 
hopes  of  earthly  happiness  had  at  once  &ded,  and  that  his  future  life  was 
a  blank. 

Indignant  at  the  deception  practised  upon  him,  he  left  the  chamber 
without  a  word,  and  sought— what  could  not  then  avail  him — an  ex- 
planation from  Colonel  Stamer.  Both  the  Colonel  and  his  wife  denied 
all  share  in  Uie  in.posture,  avouching  it  in  language  too  solemn  to  be 
disbelieved ;  their  words  bore  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  them ;  but  what 
did  all  this  avail  him  ?  His  condition  was  nowise  improved  by  discover- 
ing that  the  parents  were  blameless, — that  the  plot  epianated  from 
the  woman  who  till  then  had  been  the  idol  of  his  soul,  and  that  she 
had  substituted  her  veiled  sister  Anne  for  herself  at  the  altar.  To 
hope  that  he  would  pardon  the  stratagem, — that  he  would  try  how 
iar  his  wedded  wife  could  minister  to  his  worldly  comforts, — to  expect 
that  he  would  not  cast  a  slur  upon  the  family  by  deserting  the  woman 
to  whom  he  had  openly  plighted  his  faith  within  twenty-four  hours, 
were  aiguments  to  be  adopted  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stamer,  as 
mattea  of  course,  and  this  line  of  policy  was  not  neglected ;  but 
what  reaaonable  man  would  have  anticipated  their  realization  ?  George 
Evaos  requested  an  interview  with  his  wife.  **  Madam,"  he  said, 
'*  you  have  attained  your  end.  I  need  not  say  how  you  bear  my  name, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  your  family,  I  acknowledge  you  as  my  wife. 
Yon  shall  receive  an  income  from  me  suitable  to  your  situation ;  this, 
probably,  is  all  you  cared  for  with  regard  to  me,  and  you  and  I  shall 
meet  no  more  in  this  world."  The  bride  falteringly  attempted  an  ex- 
planation, but  he  was  gone,  never  to  return. 

George  Evans  took  leave  of  his  home  and  his  country,  and  sought  in 
the  dissipation  of  the  French  capital,  then  sunk  deep  in  vice  and  licen- 
tioQsness,  a  forgetfiilness  of  his  sorrows,  and  died  its  victim  in  1769, 
learing  the  estate  of  Bulgaden  in  reversion  to  the  second  son  of  his 
brother.  Sir  John  Evans    Freke,   Bart.,  then,  unlike  himself,  happily 
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united  to  the  Lady  Elisabeth  Gore,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Arran, 
on  condition  of  this  child's  resuming  the  £Eunily  name  of  Evans.  George 
Freke  Evans,  thus  his  successor,  married,  in  1805,  Sarah,  Dowager  Lady 
Carbery,  widow  of  his  cousin,  George,  the  fourth  Lord,  and  d3nng 
himself,  without  issue,  in  1829,  he  bequeathed  Bulgaden  Hall  to  his 
brother  John,  the  sixth  and  late  Lord  Carbery,  who  had  succeeded 
to  that  peerage  on  the  faOure  of  the  heirs  male  of  the  elder  branch. 
But  the  glory  of  Bulgaden  Hall  was  gone ;  for,  firom  the  period  of  its 
desertion  by  its  lucUess  master,  it  gradually  stmk  into  ruin,  and 
to  mark  its  site  nought  remains  but  the  foundation  walls  and  a  solitary 
stone,  bearing  the  £unily  arms,  which  no  doubt  once  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  in  this  splendid  pile,  though  now  lying  among  the  rank 
grass  and  thistles  of  its  deserted  court. 

The  only  member  of  the  Evans  family  still  residing  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Bulgaden  is  Eyre  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Ashhill  Towers,  near  Kilmal* 
lock,  whose  father,  the  late  Colonel  Eyre  Evans,  of  Miltown,  county  of 
Cork,  was  d  cousin  german  of  the  disappointed  bridegroom  of  our  tale. 

£•  M.  R« 


On  the  old'observation,  "  Truth  is  sometimes  more  strange  and  wonder- 
ful than  fiction :  "— 

More  strange  than  earth-bom  fiction's  dreams 

Does  Heavenly  Truth  appear ; — 
When  God  reveals  some  sUutlmg  fact 

To  shame  Injustice  here. 

1849.    B.S.S. 
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Local  chronicles. 

No.  L 

^Thkre  18  a  time  of  life  when  most  of  us  look  back  with  pleasure  to 
the  incidents  of  our  early  days,  and  when,  ceasing  to  have  our  thoughts 
so  constantly  occupied  with  the  future,  from  sad  experience  of  the  falla- 
cies of  hope,  we  are  glad  to  seek  in  the  past  that  excitement  we  no 
longer  find  elsewhere.  In  this  respect,  it  is  much  the  same  with  nations 
as  with  individuals ;  when  learning  and  science  have  done  their  utmost, 
people  begin  to  weary  for  a  change,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  so  long 
u  it  be  a  change ;  they  pall  upon  refinement,  and  feel  that  it  has  lost  the 
power  of  exciting,  in  which  happy  state  of  mind  they  seek  for  a  ruder, 
sod,  therefore,  more  stimulating  food  in  the  works  of  their  almost  for- 
gotten predecessors.  Then  comes  a  sudden  furor  for  the  old  ballad  and 
the  old  tale,  the  older  still  the  better ;  hill  and  valley,  fell  and  forest,  are 
ripped  up  for  murders,  and  high  achievements,  and  other  fragmentary 
lecollections,  the  ruins  of  the  intellectual,  as  decaying  walls  are  of 
the  physical  world ;  or  the  antiquary,  if  he  be  a  man  of  somewhat  more 
imsgination  than  his  fellows,  endeavours  might  and  main  to  evoke  some 
ghost  or  goblin,  some  toy  or  demon  that  has  long  ago  been  laid  to  rest 
hj  the  magic  wand  of  science.  Having  ourselves  a  decided  predilection 
for  these  Dalilahs  of  the  ima^nation,  we  of  course  honour  and  respect 
onr  dear  friend  the  public  for  being  slaved  to  the  same  femdes,  and  the 
nither  as  we  do  espy  therein  some  small  advantage  to  our  own  peculiar. 
The  &ct  is,  we  happen  to  have  a  decent  stock  of  such  commodities  on 
^d,  collected  at  no  little  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and  current 
coin  of  the  realm,  and  therefore  naturally  admire  the  taste  that  seems  likely 
to  provide  us  with  consumers,  and  keep  up  the  price  of  the  market.  But 
yet  we  would  be  fair  dealers  too,  giving  a  penny  roll  for  a  penny,  and 
have  no  mind  to  imitate  those  ingenious  Italians  who  at  Rome  and 
Naples  make  antiquities  for  the  benefit  of  their  English  customers*  The 
staple  of  our  chronicles  wiU  actually  be  what  it  professes  to  be— the 
troth  that  is  ;  or  at  least  the  belief  of  other  days ;  it  being  always 
uiderstood,  however,  that  we  reserve  to  ourselves,  in  its  utmost  extent, 
the  privilege  of  repaizing,  filling  up,  and  otherwise  restoring  the  fragments 
which  but  for  such  care  would  be  oftentimes  as  unsatisfactory  as  some  of 
those  ancient  torsos,  at  which  we,  like  other  simple  folks,  have  mightily 
admired,  being  puzzled  to  make  out  what  they  originally  represented, 
Sphynxes  or  Yenuses,  men  or  horses,  or  whether  indeed  they  were  anything 
i&ore  than  dilapidated  milestones  ;  neither  do  we  ever  remember  to  have 
i^ved  much  help  or  enlightenment  in  respect  to  the  same  from  the  dilet- 
tanti and  connoisseurs;  they  have  seldom  shewed  themselves  to  be 
CEdipnies,  or  particularly  skilled  in  untying  such  Gordian  knots,  but  have 
nther  ti^tened  and  made  them  all  the  harder  by  their  very  efforts  to  undo 
them.  We  might  plead,  moreover,  in  excuse — ^if  excuse  be  necessary— 
the  example  of  the  elegant  and  accomplished  Bishop  Percy,  who  has  given 
to  the  worid  three  volumes  of  ballaids,  which  may  well  be  the  cause  of 
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no  little  wonderment  to  those  who  turn  from  them  to  the  Roxhurgh  Collec- 
tion. With  what  impatient  surprise  must  they  pass  from  page  to  page,  in  the 
full  confidence  of  meeting  with  poetry — ^rude  and  simple  indeed*  but  still 
poetry  ;  and  how  great  will  be  their  disappointment  when  they  come  to  find 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  expected  treasures,  like  the  coins  paid  by  the 
magician  in  the  eastern  tale,  are  nothing  else  but  so  many  dry  and  withered 
leaves. 

But  to  return  to  our  traditions.  It  is  strange  that  they  should  be  so 
few  in  England,  and  those  few  so  imperfectly  remembered.  The  &ct 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  superior  civilization  of  the  English  peasant, 
for  in  general  the  Scotchman  of  the  same  rank  has  greatly  Uie  advantage 
of  him  in  regard  to  education,  and  yet  every  Scottish  hill,  moor,  or  river, 
has  a  legend  attached  to  it.  Then,  as  to  imagination,  is  not  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  people  lineally  descended  from  the  very  Germans  whose  heads 
have  never  ceased  to  be  crammed  full  of  ghost-stories,  and  stories  of  dia- 
blerie,  and  stories  of  robber-knights,  and  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  delightful 
incredibilities  7  How,  then,  happens  it  that  our  peasantry  should  have 
retained  so  few  of  their  ancient  legends,  and  that  it  is  only  with  much 
pains  and  labour  the  zealous  antiquary  is  able  to  pick  up  a  few  scattered 
gleanings  from  the  abundant  harvest  of  other  days  ?  We  might  be  in- 
clined to  suppose  the  Conquest  had  something  to  do  with  this,  the  Nor- 
mans having  by  their  metrical  lays  as  completely  banished  the  older  fiddles 
as  by  their  swords  they  upset  the  previously  existing  constitution  of  the 
island  ;  but  against  such  a  supposition  must  be  placed  the  unanswerable 
fact  that  the  Celtic  race  in  Wales,  a  large  portion  of  whom  even  now  speak 
no  other  language  than  their  own,  are  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  our 
Saxon  peasants  in  regard  to  the  scantiness  of  their  remaining  popular  lore. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  find  the  Bretons,  another  great 
division  of  the  Celtic  family  who,  like  the  Welsh,  fled  from  Britain  before 
the  invading  Saxons,  still  retain  an  abundance  of  legends  and  supersti- 
tions, many  of  them  of  a  highly  romantic  and  interesting  character.  No 
doubt  a  theory,  or  a  dozen  theories  if  required,  might  be  brought  forward 
to  account  for  this  riddle,  but  however  plausible  they  might  prove,  it  may 
be  questioned  if  any  of  them  would  bear  much  investigation  when  the 
data  on  which  to  found  them  are  so  insufficient.  We  wUl  abstain,  there- 
fore, from  all  speculations  upon  so  ticklish  a  subject,  seeing  that  they 
might  be  overthrown  with  half  the  ingenuity  that  it  took  to  build  them  up. 

In  availing  ourselves  of  these  scanty  stores,  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
confine  our  gleanings  to  one  class  of  traditions  only, — ^neither  to  the 
ghostly,  the  legendary,  the  historic,  or  to  those  startling  incidents  which, 
strictly  speaking,  cannot  be  ranged  under  any  of  these  heads,  and  yet  in 
some  measure  would  seem  to  belong  to  them  all.  The  fisunily  tale  that 
still  lingers  in  some  baronial  hall,  or  in  the  abbey — no  longer  an  abbey  in 
anything  save  the  name — ^is  unquestionably  a  fair  and  legirimate  theme; 
but  so  also  is  the  "  horrid  and  atrocious  murther  most  cruelly  committed, 
and  no  less  wonderfully  brought  to  light  by  God's  providence ;"  and  when 
a  spirit  rises  from  the  churchyard,  or  a  fairy  crosses  our  way  in  the  merry 
moonlight,  as  many  times  they  have  done — ^in  the  peasant's  tale,  be  it 
understood — we  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  them  a  courteous  reception, 
hoping  that  they  may  turn  out  no  less  welcome  to  our  readers,  whom  we 
hereby  acknowledge,  in  the  language  of  the  play-house  bOls,  to  be  the 
*'  liberal  and  enlightened  British  public,'^  but  only  so  long  as  they  approve 
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of  all  and  anything  we  may  choose  to  lay  hefore  them..  The  moment 
they  &0  in  this  necessary  part  of  the  compact,  we  most  heg  leave  to  with- 
dnw  the  admission. 


The  Millbb  of  Luttsrwobth. 

It  was  adoudy  autumnal  evening  when  the  miller  came  slowly  trotting 
Iwmewaids,  and  so  wrapt  up  in  his  own  thoughts  that  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  his  horse.  The  animal,  which  at  the  hest  of  times  was  not  too 
siue-fooCed,  heing  thus  unsupported  hy  hand  and  rein,  stumhled  over  a 
round  stone,  and  had  nearly  thrown  his  rider  over  his  head,  much  to  the 
amnsement  of  two  rustics  employed  close  hy  in  hedging  and  ditching. 

"  I  say,  Dick,*'  cried  one  of  them  to  his  companion,  "  I'm  shot  if  sulky 
David  heant  drunk  as  usual." 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  a'  do  sit  horse  as  thof  a'd  got  more  ale  nor  wits  in 
liis head;  but  that's  nothing  new,  Tummas." 

"  I  believe  you,  Dick,"  relied  the  other ;  "  it  be  as  common  as 
poppy  in  a  corn-field,  and  just  as  fine  a  sight." 

**  But  I  say,  Tummas ;  it  mun  be  very  pleasant,  sure,  to  be  able 
to  drink  when  a  fellow's  dry.     I'm  mortal  dry  just  now  mysen," 

**  Well ;  and  beant  there  lots  o'  water  in  ditch,  and  some  to  spare  ? 
Thee  mun  be  dry,  indeed,  mun,  if  thee  drink  all  up  this  bout." 

*'  Water  be  blest ;  it's  ale  I'm  thinking  on — good  fat  brown  ale.  Gosh  ! 
I  only  wish  I  could  get  drunk  as  often  as  miller  does." 

**  Itha'n't  done  he  much  good  I  reckon." 

**  What  harm  has  it  done  un,  'cept  it  be  a  broken  head  now  and  then  in 
a  quarrel,  or 

"  Or  a  broken  neck,  as  he's  like  to  get  now  if  a'  ride  in  that  fashion." 

"  ^liy,  yeez,  a'  do  flog  and  spur  the  old  pyebald  mare  a  bit,  and  it's  an 
Qgly  road 'tween  this  and  mill — more  sheamto  them  as  has  the  mending 
on't" 

"  Aye,  Dick,  and  for  all  that  a  'wont  escape  bailifi",  let  un  gallop  as  a 
wooU.    I  do  hear  as  how  he  an't  paid  squire  any  rent  since  last  Christ- 


mas." 


"  And  that  be  nigh  three  quarters.  I'd  as  lief  be  in  the  stocks  as  in 
bis  ahoes." 

Notwithstanding  these  remarks,  the  object  of  them  was  quite  sober. 
The  evil  mood  that  possessed  him,  causing  him  to  use  whip  and  spur  so 
^oosly,  arose  from  disappointment  and  the  prospect  of  ruin  close  before 
Urn.  His  brief  career  of  vicious  indulgence  was  now  drawing  fSast  to  an 
«nd ;  the  money  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  though  a  handsome  sum 
for  a  man  in  his  situation  of  life,  had  been  expended  in  less  than  four 
yean  of  his  coming  into  possession  of  it,  and  debts  had  accumulated  upon 
^  till  at  length  the  entire  breaking  up  of  his  credit  prevented  his 
committing  any  further  faults  on  that  score.  His  mill  might  yet  have 
horded  him  the  means  of  decent  subsistence,  if  he  could  only  have 
<|o°ipas8ed  two  thinga^ — a  reform  in  his  mode  of  living,  and  the  cancel- 
&g  of  the  debts  that  oppressed  him  ;  but  either  of  these  objects  seemed 
dually  impracticable ;  and,  to  crown  all,  his  landlord's  agent,  lawyer 
Jenkins,  had  assured  him,  that  if  he  did  not  pay  the  three  quarters'  rent 
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then  orerdue,  be,  tbe  said  agent,  would  be  nnder  tbe  necessity  of  seinng 
bis  goods,  and  ejecting  bim  from  bis  mill. 

In  a  sbort  gallop,  tbe  impatient  mood  bad  fretted  itself  off,  and  be 
again  relaxed  his  pace,  patting  bis  horse's  neck  with  something  like  a 
sense  of  pain  as  well  as  shame  at  having  used  his  old  friend  so  rooghlj. 
With  all  his  faults,  be  could  not  justly  be  reproached  with  tbe  least  want 
of  kindly  feeling  for  man  or  beast ;  indeed,  his  aversion  to  cruelty  of  any 
kind  amounted  almost  to  weakness,  since  it  frequently  led  him  into  ad- 
ventures much  like  that  of  Don  Quixote,  when  the  doi^ty  knigbt  inter- 
fered between  the  shepherd  and  bis  lad  to  save  tbe  latter  from  the  pains 
of  tbe  scourge,  and  it  very  often  brought  him  a  requital  in  the  same  kind. 
Such  midiaps,  however,  had  failed  to  cure  our  mdller  of  bis  passion  for 
coming  in  as  tbirdsman  in  all  matters  of  strife  and  oppression,  whether 
between  man  and  man,  or  between  the  human  biped  and  the  infinior  ammals. 
This  trait  in  bis  character  is  more  particularly  to  be  noted  frtim  tbe  light  it 
throws  on  what  follows,  and,  therefore,  in  ftirther  illustration  of  it,  I  may 
notice  an  event,  trifling  in  itself,  that  occurred  on  this  fatal  evening. 

He 'had  now  got  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  bis  own 
home,  and  was  beginning  to  comfort  himself  with  the  idea  of  escaping 
the  storm  that  threatened,  when  he  saw  a  gipsy  lad  employed  in  the 
humane  occupation  of  tying  a  large  stone  about  the  neck  of  a  terrier, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  drowning  it  in  a  pond  close  by.  The  poor 
animal,  which  was  certainly  none  of  the  handsomest,  bore  other  marks  of 
ill*usage  in  his  torn  ears,  and  sundry  raw  and  bleeding  parts  about  his 
body.  At  this  sight  tbe  miller's  wrath  kindled  in  an  instant,  and  pulling 
'up  his  horse,  be  began  to  question  the  young  vagrant  in  no  very  amica- 
ble tone. 

*'  What  ate  you  about  there,  you  young  scoundrel  ?"  waa  bis  first 
.salute,  accompanied  by  an  ominous  flourish  of  his  whip. 

"'*  Going  to  drown  him,"  replied  the  boy,  doggedly;  *'he's  good  for 
nought,  and  couldn't  hold  the  badger  when  be*d  got  a  grip  of  him.'' 

**  Why,  you  young  brute  !**  exclaimed  the  miller  in  great  ire ;  "  but 
here's  only  one  way  of  arguing  with  whelps  of  your  sort." 

And  forthwith  be  began  to  apply  his  horsewhip  to  the  boy's  shoulders 
'with  such  right  good  will  that,  stubborn  as  he  was  in  general,  be  yelled 
aloud,  and  dodged  about  in  all  directions  to  escape  bis  tormentor.  But 
in  tbe  midst  of  this  flagellating  scene,  the  miller's  hand  was  suddenly 
arrested^by  the  yet  shriller  and  louder  exclamations  of  a  female  voice. 

"  Leave  the  boy  alone — leave  him  alone,  I  tell  yon,  or  I'll  huri  my 
knife  at  your  head." 

"  And  what  the  devil  brings  you  here  V*  replied  the  miller.  **  Haven't 
I  warned  you  a  score  of  times         " 

**  Aye,  and  a  score  to  that,"  interrupted  the  gipsy ;  **  and  now  I'fl 
warn  you  once — only  once — but  I'll  be  bound  you  won't  forget  it  in  a 
hurry.'* 

"  Warn  me,  you  old  hag  !  I'll  have  you  set  in  tbe  stocks  for  your  im- 
pudence." 

**  You'll  find  yourself  in  a  worse  place  before  you  die,  and  that's  the 
felon's  cell  in  the  county  jail ;  aye,  and  the  boy  here  will  be  the  smith  to 
fit  you  with  the  darbies.     Won't  that  be  brave  sport,  miller  ?" 

*'  Out  upon  you,  witch.  But  hark  you  here,  boy :  give  your  dog  to 
me,  and  there's  sixpence  for  you." 
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**  Take  it,  boy— take  the  IflywUte  aUver ;  for  he*U  be  buog  all  the 
same  when  hia  time  cornea." 

**  Why.  you  old  hajf— " 

**  Oh  I  yea ;  atrike  me  with  your  whip ;  do — ^tfaat'a  a  brave  lad/' 

''Well,  well]  I  waa  a  thonght  too  haaty  in  that,  were  you  ten  times  a 
witch  and  thief.  So,  there'a  a  shilling  for  you,  and  now  make  me  quit  of 
you." 

**  Troth  win  I,  maater  David ;  and  I  wish  I  eould  promise  you  a  £urer 
death  than  hanging.  But  never  mind ;  the  day's  hi  off,  and  that's  some 
comfort;  the  hemp  for  your  rope  is  not  sown  yet,  and  the  wood  they'll 
make  your  gibbet  off  is  still  growing  with  the  green  leaves  upon  iU 
Curious  that,  an't  it  master  David  7  And  then  yon  won't  need  a  coffini 
-'■comfixrt,  too,  in  that;  it'a  a  handsome  penny  aaved.  And  so  good 
night  to  you,  jolly  miller.'* 

With  this  ominous  valediction  Maude  took  herself  off  with  her  grand- 
•on,  die  poor  dog  gracing  her  departure  with  a  long  howl,  and  then 
juDping  up  about  the  miller,  aa  if  to  testify  the  pleasure  he  had  in  mak- 
ing his  acquaintance. 

"Why,  you  aeem  aa  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  old  thief  as  I  am,"  said 
pavid  :^  '*  but  aince  you've  left  her  service,  I  suppose  I  must  take  you 
into  mine,  or  you'll  be  more  ]ike  to  stumble  upon  a  halter  than  a 
•npper." 

The  dog  gave  his  assent  to  the  proposition  by  a  series  of  joyous 
yelpings. 

"Well,  then,'*  continued  the  miller ;  "  come  along  with  you,  boy ;  for 
tliere's  ugly  weather  right  a-head  of  us,  and  I  don't  fancy  a  wet  jacket 
if  we  can  do  better." 

David  waa  right.  The  night,  as  he  prophecied,  set  in  dark  and  stonny ; 
*  few  broad  drops  fell  just  as  he  reached  his  own  door,  and  in  less  than 
^  an  hour  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane.  Tet  although  the  fire  blazed  ao 
cheeriully,  and  all  around  looked  so  snug  and  comfortable,  the  sight  gave 
Imn  no  pleasure  ;  do  what  he  would,  he  was  unable  to  forf^et,  even  for  a 
moment,  that  let  the  weather  be  what  it  might,  to-morrow  he  must  endure 
^  or  find  shelter  in  the  workhouse.  He  had  already  spent  the  day  in 
tesdng  those  he  called  his  friends,  and  learnt  how  litUe  he  had  to  expect 
from  them. 

The  dock  struck  eleven,  a  late  hour  for  any  one  in  country -life 
to  he  up  and  waking ;  yet  still  he  remained  in  the  same  place,  and 
^ost  in  the  same  position,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  his  own  thoughts,  with 
no  other  light  in  the  room  than  what  was  supplied  by  the  wood  fire. 
The  man  who  assisted  him  in  the  labours  of  the  mill,  and  the  domestic 
<hQdge  of  all  work,  had  long  been  gone  to  rest,  so  that  he  continued  to 
oiood  over  his  gloomy  prospects  without  any  interruption  save  from  the 
howling  of  the  storm  without.  At  length  he  was  disturbed  by  a  loud  beat- 
^  ai  the  outer  door. 

"Who  the  deuce  can  it  be  that  knocks  at  such  an  hour  as  this  ? — No 
^  one,  I  suspect." 

As  he  did  not  move  from  his  seat,  the  knocking,  after  a  little  while 
was  repeated,  and  yet  more  eagerly  than  before. 

'*Well,  if  you  can  wake  Martha  with  all  this  noise,  or  persuade  John  to 
leave  his  snug  bed,  you'll  be  in  high  luck,  my  fine  fellow ;  but  Martha's 
^  as  any  poat,  John  would  har£y  poke  his  nose  out  of  the  blankets 
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thougli  the  mill  were  afire,  and  as  for  me,  why  should  I  do  good  to 
any  one? 

Knock,  knock,  ring,  ring.  Still  the  miller  did  not  move,  when  t 
voice  was  heard,  even  above  the  wind  and  rain. 

'*  Open  !  for  the  love  of  heaven  open.  I  have  been  nearly  drowned 
in  the  null-stream,  and  am  perishing  with  cold.  It's  too  dark  to  see  my 
way  any  farther.*' 

"The  miller,  notwithstanding  his  own  peculiar  cause  of  grief,  was  unabk 
to  resist  this  appeal. 

*'  Poor  fellow  !"  he  said  ;  by  his  voice  he  should  be  in  a  sad  plight- 
much  as  I  may  be  to-morrow, — ^without  home,  without  shelter  of  anj 
kind ;  and  the  roads  about  here  are  hard  to  hit  at  any  time,  let  alone  the 
rain,  and  the  wind,  and  the  darkness.  I've  half  a  mind  to  play  the 
good-natured  fool  once  more  ;  'twill  be  for  the  last  time  ;  after  to-night 
I  shan't  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  refuge  to  man  or  beast,  and  so  have 
patience,  fiiend  ;  have  patience  a  bit,  till  I  can  undraw  bolt  and  bar,  and 
you  shall  have  a  miller's  welcome." 

But  patience  was  a  quality  which  the  visitor  on  the  outside  evidently 
did  not  possess,  for  all  the  time  the  bars  were  being  removed  he  kept  up 
a  querulous  murmuring,  with  an  occasional  drumming  at  the  portal,  in- 
dicative of  the  strong  desire  he  had  to  be  within.     At  length  the  miller 
had  undone  the  complicated  fastenings,  when  in  staggered,  rather  than 
walked,  a  figure  dripping  wet,  which  might  have  passed  for  a  half-drowned 
dog  on  its  hind  legs,  only  that  the  face  had  not  quite  so  benevolent  as 
expression.     This  watery  visitor  fiung  himself  into  the  miUer'a  great 
arm-chair  without  ceremony,  exclaiming, — 
"  Brandy,  David, — David  Thompson,  brandy." 
*'  Lawyer  Jenkins,  as  I  live  by  bread  !"  cried  the  miller. 
*VI  know  thatf  fool,  as  well  as  you  do,''  replied  the  visitor,  in  his 
sharpest  tones ;  "  but  brandy,  man, — brandy !" 

''  And  what  the  dickens  brings  you  here  at  this  time  of  night,  master 
Jenkins  ?     You  haven't  come  to  seize,  have  you  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  the  brandy,  David, — ^nothing  but  the  brandy." 

Though  by  no   means    convinced  of  his  guest's   pacific  intentions, 

notwithstanding  these    assurances,    David   yet  could  not  find  m  his 

heart  to  refuse  the  hospitality  demanded  of  him.     He  produced  bis 

brandy  from  -a  comer  cupboard,  and  the  lawyer  having,  with  mneh 

satisfaction,   as  it  seemed,    emptied    the  small    glass  offered  to  hiOf 

filled  it  again  unasked,  and  began  to  sip  more  leisurely,  his  wet  clotha 

reeking  all  the  while  under  the  influence  of  the  fire,  till  he  sate  enveloped 

in  a  fog  that  rendered  him  well  nigh  invisible.     Moved  to  something  Hl^e 

compassion  by  this  state  of  things,  the  miller  proposed  that  he  shonld 

either  go  to  bed  at  once,  as  there  was  a  vacant  bed  at  his  service,  or  else 

change  his  clothes  if  he  preferred  having  supper.     The  lawyer  readily 

enough  agreed  to  the  supper,  but  objected  to  the  trouble  of  taking  offhii 

clothes,  and  having  finished  a  hearty  though  hasty  meal,  next  demanded 

a  pipe,  and  stated  his  intention  of  making  himself  comfortable  over  a 

glass  of  punch.     The  coolness  of  the  annoimcement  somewhat  startled 

David,  but  then  he  was  by  nature  sociable — too  sociable, — and  fond,  tf 

we  have  already  seen,  of  the  glass,  besides  which  the  formidable  gneit 

was  his  landlord's  agent,  and  a  dmely  exercise  of  civility  might  pexhapi 

be  the  means  of  putting  off  for  a  "while  the  next  day's  evil  reckoning.  It 

was  worth  trying  at  all  events. 
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In  this  disposition  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and  play  the  friendly 
Iiost,  David  produced  tobacco  and  pipes,  and  set  about  brewing  a  bowl  of 
poBch,  both  strong  and  large,  the  "  strong"  applying  to  the  liquor,  and 
the  "  large"  to  the  biggest  bowl  in  the  house,  a  mighty  vessel,  capable  of 
holding  enough  to  slake  the  thirst  of  a  dozen  reasonable  topers.  This 
process  the  lawyer  witnessed  with  evident  satis&ction,  sli]y  desiring  his 
host  to  recollect  that  he  had  already  imbibed  a  large  quantity  of  wateir, 
which  ooght  to  be  considered  in  the  brewage,  and  ^e  rum  proportioned 
accordingly.  So  far,  therefore,  everything  looked  propitious  for  David's 
plan  of  conciliation.  But  it  happened  most  unluckily  that  both  host  and 
gnest  chanced  to  be  quarrelsome  in  their  cups,  and  the  longer  their  revels 
continiied,  the  more  it  lost  the  character  of  harmony  with  which  it  had  set 
oat  The  reader,  if  he  be  a  man  of  any  observation,  must  have  often  no- 
ticed much  the  same  thing  take  place  at  the  meeting  of  two  dogs  who, 
from  a  natural  desire  to  do  the  amiable,  greet  each  o&er  with  all  the  out- 
ward tokens  of  amity,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  these  friendly  feelings, 
l^oceed  to  a  game  of  romps.  At  first  they  attempt  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate manner  to  pull  down  one  another,  but  presently  the  good- 
hamoured  bark  changes  to  an  angry  growl,  then  comes  a  fierce  snap,  and 
the  game  of  play  is  now  decidedly  a  game  of  earnest.  Even  so  it  fared 
with  David  and  his  guest.  As  the  lawyer  wanned  with  the  punch,  he 
mast  needs  talk  jocosely  of  his  next  day's  proceedings  in  re  landlord 
vnrttt  tenant  The  miller,  not  above  half  relishing  a  jest  which  came  so 
home  to  him,  replied  with  an  awkward  attempt  to  maintain  the  same 
tope.  Then  the  lawyer,  feeling  himself  rather  nettled,  replied  in  some- 
thing between  a  growl  and  a  snap,  whereupon  the  miller  retorted  by  an 
aneqnivocal  snarl,  and  from  that  moment  it  was  who  should  make  the 
hest  use  of  his  tongue.  The  advantage,  from  his  professional  habits,  was 
decidedly  with  the  lawyer,  and  he  enlarged  with  such  unction  on  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  his  opponent,  that  the  latter,  exasperated  beyond  all 
prodential  considerations,  dealt  him  a  blow  with  his  clenched  fist  that 
sent  him  reeling  towards  the  fire-place. 

But  the  little  man,  though  weak,  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  spirit, 
and  conscious  of  his  inability  to  cope  otherwise  with  so  sturdy  a  rival, 
snatched  up  the  poker,  and  struck  him  severely  upon  the  head.  The 
sight  of  his  own  blood,  which  streamed  down  his  face,  made  David  yet 
fiercer  than  before ;  a  violent  struggle  ensued,  in  which  he  got  possession 
of  the  poker,  and  returned  the  blow  he  had  received  with  ample  interest, 
when  Uie  lavryer  dropped  at  once.  There  was  a  heavy  groan,  a  slight 
eonvnlBive  twitching  of  the  muscles  about  the  mouth,  and  all  was  over. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  hear  tell  of  a  drunkard's  being  sobered  in  an 
inat^t  by  sime  sudden  and  unexpected  shock.  No  sooner  did  David 
Ke  his  late  adversary  lying  in  death  before  him,  than  the  frimes  of  intoxi- 
cation passed  entirely  away,  or  at  most,  left  behind  a  dull,  stupid  sense  of 
^Ivm.  For  a  time  he  remained  gazing  on  the  body,  while  all  manner  of 
•trange  and  unconnected  thoughts  flitted  through  his  brain,  until  at  last 
they  settled  in  a  fixed  and  overwhelming  consciousness  of  the  danger  in 
which  he  stood.  Did  any  one  know  of  the  lawyer's  visit  to  him  that 
night? — had  he  spoken  of  such  an  intention  before  setting  out?  Hope 
whispered,  and  reason  agreed  that  it  was  much  more  likely  the  call  had 
'^salted  from  his  accidental  tumbling  into  the  milUstream  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  upon  hia  return  homew^s.     But  if  so,  had  any  one  in  the 
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mill  overheard  the  fray  t  The  hare  notion  struck  a  new  terror  into  the 
heart  of  David,  and  he  listened  anxiously  for  the  sound  of  feet  or  voices, 
or  some  token  that  the  sleepers  had  heen  wakened  and  were  stuiing. 
No  ;  he  could  hear  nothing.  All,  then,  was  safe  so  far,  if  he  could  only 
hide  the  deed  from  morning.  And  why  not  ?  the  night  was  pitch  dsrk, 
the  ground  soft  from  the  heavy  rain,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  tbe 
corpse  might  he  covered  with  six  good  £eet  of  earth,  when  not  a  seal 
would  he  the  wiser. 

It  is  generally  helieved  that  a  deed  of  this  kind  unnerves  the  perpe- 
trator, and  unfits  him  at  the  moment  from  taking  the  necessary  precan- 
tions  to  ensure  his  safety.  In  most  cases  it  may  he  so,  hut  it  certainly 
was  not  with  David ;  perhaps  the  consciousness  of  there  heing  no  pre* 
meditation  in  the  affair,  and  that  he  had  not  entertained  the  slightest  idea 
of  taking  life  when  he  struck  the  fatal  hlow,  might  sustain  him  at  this 
crisis ;  still  he  felt  convinced  that  no  one  would  helieve  this  modified 
version  of  the  a£^r,  which  went  to  strip  it  of  all  that  made  it  criminal, 
or  at  least  that  rendered  it  amenable  to  the  law's  worst  penalties.  The 
ample  grounds  for  hatred  that  existed  between  him  and  the  deceased  were 
perfectly  well  known,  and  to  that  hatred  the  murder  would  not  &Si  to  be 
attributed,  if  the  body  were  found  there,  or  if  in  any  way  the  deed  should 
be  traced  to  him.  So,  at  least,  he  argued  the  matter  with  himself^  and 
having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  as  most  in  his  place  would  have  done, 
he  resolved  that  he  would  rather  trust  to  his  being  able  to  bury  the  secret 
with  the  corpse,  than  appeal  to  his  innocence,  which  could  not  be  proved, 
and  must  lie  under  as  heavy  suspicion  as  coidd  well  belong  to  drmm- 
Btantiiil  evidence.  Taking  up  the  body,  therefore,  on  his  shoulders,  and 
having  provided  himself  with  a  spade,  he  set  out  for  the  soft,  marshy 
ground  by  the  mill-stream. 

All  this  time  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  hardly  see  an  inch  hefoie 
him ;  but  he  feared  to  carry  a  light,  however  small,  lest  it  should  betray 
him  if  any  chance-wanderer  should  be  abroad, — ^a  thing  not  very  likely, 
yet  still  not  impossible.  The  roaring,  however,  of  the  water  as  it  dashed 
over  the  weir  afibrded  a  tolerable  guide  through  the  night  for  one  so 
familiar  with  the  place  as  he  was,  and  at  length  he  found,  or  rather  Celt— 
for  seeing  anything  distinctly  was  out  of  the  question — a  spot  suited  to 
his  purpose.  To  a  young  and  vigorous  man  like  David,  impelled,  more- 
over, by  such  motives  for  exertion,  it  was  no  very  long  or  laborious  task 
to  dig  a  hole  sufilcient  to  hide  his  deed,  so  far  as  earth  could  hide  it. 
Having  accomplished  this  first  and  most  necessary  part  of  his  task,  he 
next  returned  to  the  mill,  and  was  about  to  wash  out  the  blood  from  the 
floor,  that  its  presence  might  not  betray  what  had  happened,  when  it  oc- 
curred to. him  that  it  would  be  safer  poHey  to  leave  things  Is  they  were. 

**  Half  this  blood  that  has  been  spilt  is  mine,  and  may  well  serve  as  a 
cover  for  the  rest ;  if  they  find  me  here  in  the  morning,  wallowing  in  this 
red  pool,  and  so  deep  a  gash  upon  my  head,  they'll  suppose  I  had  drunk 
too  much,  and  got  hurt  by  falling  against  the  fender  3  it  won't  be  the  fint  | 
time  by  many  that  something  very  like  it  has  happened,  though  I  never 
till  now  thought  a  character  for  drunkenness  would  stand  me  in  such 
stead.  Had  I  been  a  sober  fellow,  every  one  would  have  suspected 
something.  But  what's  this  ? — a  bag  of  gold,  as  I  live ! — dropj>ed  no 
doubt  by  the  thief  of  a  lawyer  in  our  scufie.  I  dare  say,  now,  he  had 
been  routing  up  the  poor  tenants  for  arrears^  and  was  on  his  wmy  hoim 
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with  tliese  pickings  when  the  storm  came  oa  and  blew  him  hither.  I 
wish  it  had  blown  him  to  Jericho,  rather, — ^with  all  my  heart  I  do-^with 
all  my  heart.  And  what's  to  be  done  with  the  gold  ?  'twould  be  a  pity 
to  throw  it  into  the  river,  and  I  so  much  in  want  of  money.  How.  it 
bams  my  fingers,  though^  when  I  touch  it !  One  would  think  that  the 
guineas  had  come  red^  hot  from  the  mint,  or  that  the  devil  had  been 
handling  them — as>  indeed,  is  no  such  unlikely  matter." 

Long  and  seriously  did  the  miller  debate  the  question;  with  himself, 
whether  to  keep  the  gold  as  a  treasure  trove,  or  to  fling  it  into  the  miU-» 
stream,  that  he  might  not  be  tainted  with  what  he  could  not  help  thinking 
seemed  marvellously  like  the  price  of  blood.  What  had  passed  he  could 
excuse  to  his  own  mind  as  having  been  the  result  of  accident,  but  some* 
thing  within  him  whispered — a  feeling  he  could  neither  understand  nor 
contro^that  to  retain  the  money  would  give  quite  a  different  com- 
plexion to  the  affair. 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  fiend,  who  is  ever  busy  to  men's  apprehension, 
pleading  the  cause  of  evil ;  "  not  so ;  the  man  is  dead,  and  if  you  flung 
his  money  into  the  sea  instead  of  into  the  river,  it  would  not  bring  Vim 
to  life  again ;  as  well  you  profit  by  his  gold  as  any  other." 

The  fiend  prevailed,  as  he  generally  does  in  such  cases,,  being,  like  most 
pleaders  especially  eloquent  when  the  cause  is  weakest. 

The  morning  revelations  went  off  just  as  David  had  anticipated.  Hie* 
miller's  knave  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  at  finding  his  master  with  his  head 
upon  the  fender,  the  broken  punch-bowl  beside  him,  and  his  fitce  covered 
with  streaks  of  clotted  blood,  while  the  floor  evinced  the  same  sanguine 
tokens.  £ven  the  maid-servant  was  too  much  accustomed  to  such  sights, 
to  express  any  great  degree  of  wonder.  David,  too,  managed  to  play  his 
part  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards  with  considerable  tact,  his  whoIa> 
manner  being  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  drunk  over  night,  and  hardly 
yet  come  fully  to  his  senses,  a  character  which  long  practice  enabled  him 
to  assume  in  a  way  that  baffled  all  suspicion*  In  every  other  respect,, 
his  conduct  was  equally  guarded ;  he  did  not  leave  the  place  at  once,  for 
that  might  have  led  to  awkward  doubts  and  inquiries :  nor  did  he  pay  up 
the  arrears  of  rent  out  of  his  late  acquisition,  wisely  judging  that  such 
a  show  of  money  at  a  time  when  he  was  generally  luiown  not  to  have  a 
hal^»enny  left  in  the  world,  would  infallibly  excite  suspicion.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  he  quietly  suffered  his  goods  to  be  distrained,  hip  lease  forfeited^ 
and  then  removed  himself  to  Buckminster.  The  mysterious  disappear^ 
ance  of  the  lawyer  did,  indeed,  for  a  time,  occasion  some  stir  amongst  the 
good  people  of  Lutterworth,  but  no  one  thought  of  connecting  it  in  any 
vay  with  David,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  afEair  was  completely  for* 
gotten.    % 

Of  the  miller's  subsequent  life  at  Buckminster  little  or  nothing  has 
heen  handed  down  to  us,  from  which  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  was  not 
particularly  distinguished  either  by  bad  or  good  fortune.  To  draw, 
however,  upon  the  imagination  for  the  details  would  be  to  give  another 
character  to  our  chrooiiole,  wherein  we  profess  to  deal  more  in  truth  than 
fiction,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  leave  this  large  segment  of  his  career  the 
blank  we  find  it.  At  the  end  of  about  twenty  years  he  took  a  fancy  to 
xvnat  Lutterworth ;  or,  as  the  ancients  would  have  construed  it,  aveng-^ 
ing  Nemesis,  who  never  sleeps  when  evil  is  to  be  requited,  had  found  the 
fitting  hour,  and  impelled  him  upon  his  destiny.     It  woidd  be  well  if ^  ^^^ 
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belief  so  mucb  in  hannony  witih  abstract  justice  were  borne  out  by  facts, 
and  men  did  indeed  meet  with  the  reward  of  their  actions  in  this  woiidt 
whether  for  good  or  ill ;  but  experience  shews  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  many  an  undivulged  crime  goes  with  its  perpetrator  to  the  grave, 
where  it  lies  hidden  beneath  a  weight  of  marble,  and  sometimes  with  a 
'glorious  epitaph  recording  the  virtues  of  the  defunct. 

Many  changes  had  taken  place  in  Lutterworth  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood since  David  was  last  there.  Even  the  country  had  lost  somewhat 
of  its  &miliar  aspect.  Orchards  had  been  transformed  into  pleasure- 
grounds,  with  neat  villas,  and  one  huge  waste,  which  formerly  shewed  no 
signs  of  cultivation,  nor  any  appearance  of  life  beyond  a  few  half-starved 
cows  and  consumptive  horses  striving  hard  to  pidL  up  a  meagre  subsist- 
ence, was  now  dotted  over  with  neat  cottages  in  the  midst  of  little  gai^ 
dens.  The  latter  exhibited  all  stages  of  advancement,  finom  the  ground 
in  which  the  best  produce  was  cabbages  and  a  few  stunted  gooseberry 
bushes,  largely  intermingled  with  patches  of  furze  not  yet  rooted  up,  to 
the  plot  which  several  years  of  patient  labour  had  converted  into  what 
novelists  would  call  a  paradise,  but  which,  in  truth,  was  a  garden  highly 
cultivated.  Other  signs  that  time  had  not  stood  still  at  Lutterworth 
more  than  elsewhere  [occurred  to  him  as  he  approached  the  town  at  a 
slow  pace,  which  from  the  gentlest  trot  possible  subsided  into  a  walk 
at  his  horse's  pleasure.  Boys  and  girls  had  grown  into  men  and  women, 
and  those  whom  he  had  left  in  the  prime  of  life  were  old  and  feeble ; 
while  not  a  few  slept  with  their  forefathers  in  the  village  churchyard.  Nor 
was  this  alL  On  coming  yet  nearer,  how  anxiously  ddd  he  look  out  for 
his  old  school,  which  should  have  been  on  the  left  hand,  half  hidden  by 
its  stately  row  of  elms — ^the  place  which  of  all  others  would  have  been 
^so  dear  to  him  at  this  moment,  for  in  the  sudden  gush  and  uprising,  as  it 
were,  of  early  feelings,  he  felt  half  a  child  again,  and  with  all  a  difld's 
longings.  But  it  was  there  no  more.  The  elms  had  gone — ^the  bouse 
itself  had  gone,  and  it  was  only  by  the  near  river  that  he  recognised  its 
site,  which  was  now  occupied  by  a  large  brewery.  A  few  steps  ferther, 
and  he  saw  that  the  Green  Dragon  had  also  disappeared, — scotched, 
killed,  not  by  Saint  George,  but  by  the  saints  of  Methodism ;  and  they 
had  celebrated  their  triumph  by  erecting  in  the  place,  where  he  had  made 
his  den,  a  tabernacle  of  red  bricks,  looking  fiery  as  any  furnace.  As  scHne 
amends,  however,  for  this  defeat  of  the  Green  Dragon,  a  no  less  rare  spe- 
cimen of  the  animal  world  had  made  his  appearance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way.  This  was  a  Black  Lion,  a  huge  rampant  beast,  that  lent  his 
countenance  to  a  handsome  inn  occupying  the  place  of  half  a  dosen  small 
houses,  and  there,  at  the  first  glance,  David  resolved  to  take  up  his 
abode. 

There  are  times,  as  every  one  must  know  who  has  advanced  only  a  short 
distance  in  life's  pilgrimage,  when  things  of  every  day  occurrence  things 
indeed  so  common  that  in  general  we  do  not  note  them-— cuaume  an  ex- 
traordinary influence  over  us.  Abstractedly  considered,  the  sound  of 
the  fiineraJ  bell  has  nothing  in  it  to  aJGPect  any  but  those  whom  it  summons 
to  attend  upon  the  grave ;  neither  can  it  be  thought  very  wonderful  that 
it  should  now  have  begun  to  toll  precisely  as  our  miller  was  about  to 
enter  his  native  town  ;  and  yet  the  first  heavy  vibration  made  him  pull 
up  short,  as  unpleasantly  surprised  as  if  some  one  had  dashed  a  bucket  of 
cold  water  in  his  &ce. 
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"The  foneral  bell!"  he  exclaimed;  "  'tb  an  odd  welcome  after  m 
twenty  yean'  absence.  Some  folks  now  would  call  it  a  bad  omen,  and, 
troth  to  say,  I  don't  above  half  like  it  myself.  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  turn  back  again." 

"While  he  yet  paused,  a  sharp  voice,  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  air 
cried  ont,  "  go  away,  go  away — you'll  be  hung,  you'll  be  hung." 

"  Zottnds--heaven  forgive  my  swearing  at  such  a  time — ^but  does  the 
devil  mingle  in  the  dance  ?" 

"  You'U  be  hung — go  away  i"  repeated  the  same  voice,  finishing  off  its 
denunciation  with  something  between  a  scream  and  a  laugh. 

Almost  imconscious  that  he  did  so,  the  miller  endeavoured  to  turn  his 
hone  round,  but  that  sagacious  animal,  seeming  to  read  the  "  good  ac- 
commodation for  man  and  horse,"  on  the  sign-post,  demurred  to  his  rider's 
suggestion,  backing  and  passaging  with  much  noise  and  raising  of  dust. 
While  David  battled  the  point  stoutly  with  his  spurs,  the  invisible  monitor 
screamed  and  laughed,  louder  than  ever,  till  his  eye  by  chance  glancing 
upwards  in  the  right  direction  he  saw  in  a  cage  hanging  from  an  upper 
window  a  huge  grey  parrot,  the  evident  author  of  his  alarm. 

"  Curse  thee,"  cried  David,  in  high  chafe  at  this  discovery  ;  "  I  only 
wiah  I  could  get  within  reach  of  thee  ;  wouldn't  I  wring  the  neck  off  that 
ugly  body!" 

'*  Go  away,  go  away !"  replied  the  bird.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you'll  be  hung 
—go  away." 

David  shook  bis  fist  at  the  ill-omened  prophet,  and  spurred  on  to  the 
Black  Lion,  who,  like  all  animals  of  that  complexion,  proved  to  be  not 
only  a  harmless  but  a  hospitable  brute,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 
It  chanced,  however,  to  be  market-day,  and  as  there  seemed  small  prospect 
of  dinner  being  ready  quite  so  soon  as  the  Lion's  master  promised,  he  de- 
tennined  to  fill  up  the  interval  by  visiting  some  of  his  former  haunts. 

"  I  should  like,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  to  take  a  peep  at  the  mill,  and 
see  whether  the  old  girl  looks  as  she  used  to  do.  'Twill  do  me  more  good 
than  a  quart  of  home-brewed  to  hear  that  jolly  clapper  of  hers  once  again." 

His  nearest  road  lay  through  the  church-yard ;  it  was  that  he  had 
slways  been  used  to  t^e  in  days  of  yore  ;  and  less  from  purpose  than 
from  the  awaking  of  old  habit  he  crossed  the  stile,  and  soon  found 
himself  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  graves  and  tombstones.  In  other  times 
he  had  paid  no  more  attention  to  them  than  to  the  flag-stones  of  the  pave- 
ment, but  now  on  the  sudden  they  had  acquired  a  wonderful  importance 
in  his  eyes.  They  told  him  many  a  sad  tale  of  what  had  been  going  on 
in  hb  absence.  The  tombs  he  had  left  quite  fresh  were  in  not  a  few 
inttaaces  overgrown  with  docks  and  nettles,  while  others  of  the  same  date, 
which  were  less  neglected,  shewed  by  some  recent  inscription  added  to  the 
^mUy^epitaphs  that  this  care  was  owing  to  a  new  interment.  Upon  the 
whole  it  was  a  salutary  lesson  to  living  pride  to  see  how  soon  the  best 
nught  be  forgotten ;  for,  if  the  various  epitaphs  could  be  credited,  death 
had  sown  little  else  than  virtue  in  the  ground,  though  the  precious  seed 
had  hitherto  produced  nothing  but  weeds  and  grass.  And  yet  how  many 
pious  pastors,  and  excellent  husbands,  and  loving  wives,  and  learned 
teachers,  had  taken  up  their  abode  here,  sujfficiently  accounting  by  the 
quantity  of  good  they  had  carried  off  with  them  for  the  degeneracy  of  those 
they  bad  left  behind  them.  It  is  true  that  David  did  not  consider  the 
matter  quite  so  curiously ;  his  chief  object  was  to  see  how  many  of  his 
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former  acquaintance  had  £:>und  their  way  here  in  his  ahsence ;  and  it  was 
with  a  strange  feeling — it  could  hardly  he  called  surprise — that  he  missed 
half  a  score  of  old  names  that  should  in  reason  have  heen  amongst  the 
tomhs,  while  not  a  few  of  those  whom  he  remembered  as  mere  childrea 
were  now  lying  beneath  his  feet.  More  real  and  unqualified  was  his 
wonderment  at  reading  the  high  characters  given  to  certain  of  the  deceased 
as  compared  with  his  recollections  of  them.  It  was  curious  enough  to 
hear  him  commenting  upon  his  old  neighbours  as  he  passed  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  to  see  him  rubbing  his  brow  thoughtfidly  in  much  doubt 
whether  the  individuals  so  distinguished  could  be  those  he  remonbeied 
under  the  same  name.     Thus  for  instance — 

"  *  John  Stoner* — *  he  was  the  best  of  hushands'-*hum  ! — *  the  kindest 
of  fsithers' — ^the  devil  he  was  ?  to  my  certain  knowledge  he  broke 
his  wife's  heart,  took  up  with  his  housekeeper,  and  left  his  son  to  rot  in 
jail,  though  he  had  more  thousands  in  his  poudi  than  sins  upon  bis  con- 
science. Zounds  !  I  should  like  well  to  grind  the  headstone  into  meal  for 
the  fellow  who  wrote  all  these  lies,  and  let  him  have  no  bread  but  of  my 
baking.     But  let's  see  the  next 

'*  *  Dorothy  Qrove,  spinster,  who  died  universally  regretted.' 

"  That's  as  great  a  lie  as  t'other.  Why,  the  old  cat  was  near  eighty 
when  I  left  Lutterworth,  and  I'll  be  sworn  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the 
parish  that  did  not  heartily  wish  her  dead  and  buried  long  before.  But 
what  says  that  fellow  amongst  the  nettles? 

"«M.  J.  D.,  1624.' 

"  Short  and  sweet  however,  and  by  the  initials  it  should  be  my  old 
crony,  Mathew  James  Daring — ^leastwise,  I  don't  recollect  any  one  else 
those  letters  would  suit — ^no  ;  it  must  be  poor  Mathew.  Well,  they  might 
have  said  something  more  about  him  when  they  were  daubing  the  others 
at  such  a  rate.  He  was  one  of  the  best  fellows  that  ever  broke  bread 
— only  he  could  never  keep  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket.  By  the  Lord  Harry, 
a  man  who  wants  a  true  character  of  any  one  must  never  come  into  a 
church-yard  for  it,  unless  indeed  he  reads  the  epitaphs  the  wrong  way,  as 
they  say  conjurors  do  with  the  prayer-book  when  they  wish  to  rtaae  the 
devil." 

While  David  was  indulging  in  these  and  similar  speculations,  something 
was  going  on  at  the  old  mill,  to  which,  as  it  nearly  concerned  him,  we 
must  now  give  our  attention. 

Three  tenants  had  occupied  the  mill  since  the  time  when  he  quitted 
Lutterworth,  the  last  of  whom  had  been  settled  there  about  six  weeks.  He 
was  a  man  vastly  given  to  improvements  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  never  saw 
any  place  but  his  head  was  immediately  filled  with  a  thousand  schemes 
for  altering  it  into  something  else — something  better  as  he  always  pro- 
mised himself  and  others,  though  the  result  never  fiedled  to  disappoint  those 
who  had  put  their  faith  in  him.  No  sooner  had  the  genius  of  this  grand 
projector  exhausted  itself  upon  the  mill,  and  in  so  doing  well  nigh  ren* 
dered  it  incapable  of  acting,  than  he  cast  his  eyes  around  to  see  on  what 
he  could  next  exercise  his  talents,  when  he  found  the  very  thing  desized 
in  a  spot  we  have  already  noticed  as  bordering  upon  the  null-stream,  snd 
being,  except  for  a  few  reeds  and  rushes,  a  mere  waste.  This  unpromising 
piece  of  barrenness  he  determined  to  convert  into  a  handsome  gavdeOf  its 
very  unfitness  for  such  a  purpose  forming,  one  would  suppose,  its  lecom- 
4nendation ;  at  least  it  had  no  other.    With  this  view  he  had  two  or  three 
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days  previously  called  in  a  score  of  labourers,  and  commenced  operations 
irith  mncli  vigour,  banking  in  the  vrater,  grubbing  up  the  reeds  and 
rashes,  burning  out  the  vermin  of  all  kinds,  and  digging  it  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  These  preliminaries  bring  us  to  the  morning  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  when  he  began  laying  out  and  planting,  and  amongst  other 
&ncie8,  chose  to  remove  a  willow  from  a  field  not  far  off  to  give  it  a 
place  in  his  new  garden.  Accordingly  the  men  set  about  digging  a  hole 
for  its  reception,  and  had  just  got  to  the  necessary  depth  when  their 
spades  struck  against  something  hard,  and  curiosity  being  thus  awakened 
they  worked  on  till  they  had  &irly  exposed  to  view  a  human  skeleton. 
Every  one  present,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  loud  and  earnest  in  expres- 
sing snrprise  and  asking  questions,  which,  for  a  time,  nobody  seemed 
inclined  to  answer,  till  at  last  an  old  man  recollected  that  just  twenty 
years  before,  lawyer  Jenkins  had  been  missed,  and  never  since  heard 
oL  Others  then  began  to  remember  the  same  thing,  and  how  on  the  day 
when  he  should  have  returned  home  and  did  not,  he  had  been  going  the 
usual  round  amongst  his  employer  s  tenants,  and  was  known  to  have  col- 
lected what  most  have  amounted  to  a  large  sum  of  money.  But  was  this 
the  skeleton  of  lawyer  Jenkins — and  if  so,  who  had  been  his  murderer? 
for  that  he  had  not  come  fairly  by  his  death  was  evident  alike  from  his 
heing  buried  there,  and  from  the  shattered  state  of  the  skull.  To  be 
sure,  they  might  themselves  have  been  the  cause  of  this  by  striking  their 
spades  against  the  skull  while  digging  down  to  it,  but  such  simple  solu- 
tions of  any  mystery  are  seldom  popular,  and  though  one  byestander  did 
ventnre  on  a  suggestion  of  the  kind,  he  met  with  little  attention.  Who 
then,  could  have  done  the  deed  ?  At  this  question,  which  came  from 
more  than  one  mouth,  the  younger  members  of  the  party,  those  who  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  must  have  been  in  petticoats,  and,  therefore,  could 
have  had  no  share  in  it,  looked  inquisitively,  if  not  suspiciously,  at  their 
elders,  whose  present  age  brought  it  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that 
they  might  have  done  such  a  feat  twenty  years  before. 

**  Twenty  years  !"  murmured  an  old  man,  as  if  pondering  upon  it,  and 
endeavouring  in  his  mind  to  connect  it  with  other  matters. 

"  Tes,  that  it  was,*'  said  another ;  '*  I  mind  it  well,  for  it  was  only  a 
short  time  before  David  Thompson — ^he  who  leased  the  rniU — became 
hankmpt  and  left  these  parts." 

"  How  strangely  things  do  jump  together,"  cried  a  third.  **  Why,  I 
saw  him  stop  at  the  Black  Lion  not  half  an  hour  since,  and  a  famous  bay 
mare  he  rode,  too." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  the  first  speaker,  who  by  this  time  seemed  to  have 
brightened  up  his  half-faded  recollections ; ''  that  may  well  be,  if  all's  true  I 
hear  people  tell  of  him ;  they  do  say  he's  made  a  mint  of  money  at  Buck- 
minster." 

The  hint  that  David  hild  grown  rich,  acting,  as  such  hints  generally  do 
upon  the  benevolence  of  the  hearers,  enlightened  them  all  at  once,  on  the 
subject  under  discussion.  It  suggested  to  them  simultaneously  die  idea 
that  he  must  have  been  the  murderer. 

"  I  should  not  wonder,"  said  a  sharp-looking  old  fellow,  **  if  it  was  he 
who  killed  kwyer." 

**  Nor  I— nor  I,"  re-echoed  several  voices,  which  was  fitfther  clenched 
by  the  new  miller's  saying, — 

**  I  doubt  me,  neighbours,  but  you  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head. 
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For  only  look  you  now  how  all  fadges.  The  man  rons  away  soon  after 
the  murder's  done,  he  gets  rich  nobody  knows  how,  and,  just  at  the  nick 
of  time,  when  the  dead  man's  skeleton  rises  to  witness  against  him      ■   " 

"  But  it  don't  rise,"  interrupted  a  jolter-headed  clown  ;  "it  don't  stir 
a  bit ;  and  as  to  witnessing,  it  ha'n't  spoke  a  word-^ow  the  plague 
should  it?" 

While  the  miller  was  endeavouring  to  beat  his  metaphor  into  the  hard 
skulls  of  his  hearers,  who  should  come  by,  as  if  especially  sent  by  &te 
to  help  them  at  this  juncture,  but  Seth  Jebson,  attomey-at-law,  being 
the  sixth  of  that  tribe  then  located  in  the  good  town  of  Lutterworth. 
Attracted  by  the  crowd,  and  the  evident  signs  that  something  of  import- 
ance was  going  forward,  he  left  the  road  and  rode  up  to  the  labouren, 
who  in  a  few  minutes  had  told  him  all  they  knew  of  the  matter,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more.  With  such  evidence  Jebson,  whose  natiinl 
shrewdness  had  been  ground  to  a  very  fine  edge  indeed  by  the  practice 
of  the  law,  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  David  must  have  been 
the  murderer.  Desiring  them  to  keep  careful  watch  and  ward  over  the 
skeleton,  and  not  allow  a  single  bone  of  it  to  be  touched,  or  in  any  way 
disturbed,  he  posted  off  to  the  Black  Lion  as  fast  as  he  could  persuade  his 
horse  to  gallop.  A  few  words  sufficed  to  make  mine  host  and  the  ususl 
inn-militia  comprehend  what  he  had  just  seen  and  heard.  Hereupon  all 
readily  promised  him  their  assistance,  and  the  whole  party  rushing  into 
the  room  just  as  David  was  about  to  commence  the  meal  he  had  for  some 
time  been  impatiently  expecting,  the  lawyer  flung  himself  upon  him,  and 
cried, — 

"  I  arrest  you  for  the  murder  of  lawyer  Jenkins,  late  of  this  town." 

David  turned  white  as  the  table-cloth  before  him,  and  was  immediately 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  trembling. 

"Eternal  Providence  I"  he  murmured;  "will  not  blood  dry  up  in 
twenty  years, — can  it  be  possible  I" 

"  Very  possible,"  said  Uie  quick-witted  lawyer,  who  saw  the  advantage 
given  him  by  David's  first  terror,  and  determined  to  take  all  the  advan- 
tage of  it  while  it  lasted  ;  "  very  possible.     There  stands  the  witness." 

And  he  pointed  as  if  to  some  one  in  the  crowd  which  had  gathered 
round  them. 

"  Where — ^where  ?"  exclaimed  David,  while  his  eye  vainly  foUowed  the 
directing  finger. 

"  Yonder,"  replied  the  lawyer,  describing  the  deceased  as  nearly  as  he 
could  from  what  he  had  heard  only  a  short  time  before ;  "  yonder ;  that 
man  in  the  black  coat,  with  the  light-blue  eyes,  the  hair  just  beginning 
to  turn  grey,  and  a  scar  upon  the  brow — a  deep  scar— see,  it  fills  with 
blood  now  !" 

"  Why,  that's  lawyer  Jenkins !"  cried  David,  wildly,  and  with  a  heavy 

groan  he  fell  senseless  from  his  chair. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  night — midnight ;  but  still  David  was  awake,  staring  vacantly 
at  the  walls  of  his  cell,  for  he  had  been  thrown  into  Lutterworth  gsol 
upon  a  magistrate's  warrant  True  it  is  that  he  would  scarcely  have  been 
there  if  the  worthy  dispenser  of  justice  had  strictly  confined  himself  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  law  for  a  culprit's  examination ;  but  his  anxiety 
to  get  at  the  truth  made  him,  though  by  no  means  a  hard  man  in  general, 
conduct  his  inquiry  in  a  somewhat  ill^^  fashion.     In  the  first  mdment 
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of  teacTf  David  was  led  to  make  an  ample  confession,  when,  had  he  pm- 
dently  held  Ms  tongue,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  bring  the  offence 
home  to  him.  But  after  a  few  hours'  solitary  confinement  a  total  revul- 
sion took  place  in  his  feelings.  He  began  to  think  less  of  the  ihurder  he 
had  committed,  and  more  of  the  punishment  that  too  probably  awaited 
him,  and  in  this  new  frame  of  mind  he  determined  to  try  if  he  could  not 
save  himself  by  recanting  all  he  had  said.  Unluckily  for  this  purpose, 
his  confession,  by  fixing  the  crime  upon  him  had  stimulated  the  active 
magistrate  to  use  every  exertion  in  collecting  such  fresh  evidence  as  might 
make  his  escape  impossible.  Without  losing  so  much  as  a  single  hour,  he 
set  out  for  Buckminster,  accompanied  by  two  old  men  who  had  well 
known  the  deceased,  and,  under  the  sanction  of  the  local  authorities,  pro- 
ceeded to  search  the  house  from  top  to  bottom.  The  only  result  was 
finding  the  money  bags,  thrown  carelessly  by  in  a  cupboard,  one  of  which 
the  elder  of  his  companions  recognised  as  having  belonged  to  himself. 

"These,"  be  said, ''are  my  initials, — H.  B. — Henry  Bennet.  I  re- 
member, as  well  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday,  how  lawyer  Jenkins 
said  to  me,  laughing,  *  I  have  been  luckier  to-day  with  you  tenants  than 
I  expected,  Harry,  and  have  got  in  more  rent  than  purses  to  put  it  in ; 
can'st  lend  me  a  bag  of  any  kind  V  and  hereupon  I  lent  him  this  very 
bag." 

These  were  slender  indicia,  it  must  be  owned,  and  at  best  amounted 
only  to  a  moral  conviction ;  but  in  those  times  they  allowed  the  accused 
much  less  law — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  chase — than  is  done  with  us 
now-a-day  s.  I>avid  was  found  guilty,  and  it  must  have  been  some  comfort 
both  to  judge  and  jury,  that  when  it  came  to  the  last  he  withdrew  his  re- 
cantation, and  frilly  confessed  the  crime  for  which  he  was  to  be  executed. 
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SINGULAR  TRIALS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  UPPER 

CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

No.  II.-^-Captain  Hind,  the  Hiohwatmih  Cayaubm* 
^  It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thieTei7.''-^SBAKBaFXABs. 

The  Civil  War  between  Charles  I .  and  his  parliament  had  indeed  un- 
hinged society.     Men  uncouth  and  illiterate,  came  from  the  yery  dregi 
of  Uie  people  to  be  leaders  among    the  roundheads,  ^either  as   saints 
or  soldiers,  or  as   both«       Fanaticism   supplied   the  place   of    know- 
ledge, and  party  spirit  gave  courage  and  conduct.     The  cause  of  the 
parliament   opened  to  the  lower  classes,  a  course  of  earthly  and  ap- 
parently heavenly  glory,  which  was  irresistible.     No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  they  almost  to  a  man,  ranged  themselves  against  the  king.      The 
royal  nmks,  feudal  in  their  nature,  composed  of  nobles,  gentlemen,  and 
retainers,  had  but  little  of  this  plebeian  support.     Yet  here  and  there, 
the  very  failings  of  humanity  brought  soldiers  to  the  royal  standard, 
though  with    vices   widely    differing    from    fanaticism.      The    spend- 
thrift and  the  gambler,  however  humble  their  position,  or  sinful    their 
ways,   had  a  dash  of  adventurous   spirit  which   made  them  mightily 
pleased   with  the    more    latitudinarian    side.       They   readily   forsook 
their  evil  courses,  and  became  cavaliers,  and  acquired  in  some  mea- 
sure the  semblance  of  gentlemen  from  association.     Among  these  little 
reputable  followers  of  majesty,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  one  of  more  strange 
character,  than  the  personage   who  forms  the  subject  of  this  relation. 
Captain  James  Hind  was  literally  at  the  same  time  a  robber  and  a  cavalier, 
a  stanch  loyalist  and  a  breaker  of  the  law.     In  a  former  age,  Robin 
Hood  had  presented  an  instance  of  an  outlaw  faithful  to  his  king,  and 
hostile  to  his  king's  enemies,  but  Robin  was  originally  a  noble  hmiself^ 
and  he  had  an  army  of  the  best  bowmen  in  England  at  his  beck.     Hind 
fought  singly,  or  with  but  one  companion,  after  the  wont  of  a  common  high- 
wayman, and  yet  for  years  he  levied  toll  on  the  foes  of  his  prince.  He  was 
a  man  of  obscure  birth,  and  it  is  his  frequent  contact  either  as  friend'or  foe, 
with  the  high  and  mighty  of  his  time,  that  merits  for  him  a  record  here. 
His  early  history  is  briefly  told.     The  son   of  a  respectable  saddler  of 
Chipping  Norton,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  was  bom.  Hind  ran  through 
the  usual  career  of  youthful  dissipation,  and  after  spending  his  all,  and 
spoiling  his  prospects,  betook  himself  at  last  to  the  road,  a  trade  at  that 
time  even  more  conspicuous,  and    less  odious  or  hazardous,  than  iu 
the  palmy  d^^ys  o^  ^1^^  mounted  Turpins  of  a  century  later.     The  great 
singularity  of  Hind*s  course  of  conduct  was  that  he  levied  war  upon 
roundheads  alone,  and  left  all  whom  he  knew  to  be  cavaliers  unscathed. 
Some  of  the  Captain's   adventures,  as  given  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
period,  are  very  amusing.  One  of  his  attempts  was  made  upon  no  less  a 
person  than  Oliver  Cromwell  himself.     It  is  thus  recorded. 

About  the  time  that  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I.  was  perpetrated 
by  the  fanatics  of  that  time,  two  adventurers.  Hind  and  one  Thomas 
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Allen  joined  on  the  road.  One  part  of  their  engagement  together  was 
neyer  to  spare  any  of  the  regicides  that  came  in  their  way,  It  was  not 
long  before  they  met  the  grand  usurper  Cromwell,  as  he  was  coming  from 
Himtingdony  the  place  of  his  natiTity,  to  London.  Olirer  had  no  less 
than  seven  men  in  his  train,  who  all  came  immediately  upon  their  stopping 
the  coach,  and  overpowered  the  two  highwaymen;  so  that  Allen  was  taken 
on  the  spot,  and  soon  after  executed,  and  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty that  Hind  made  his  escape.  The  captain  rode  so  hard  to  get  out  of 
danger  after  this  adventure  with  Cromwell,  that  he  killed  his  horse,  and 
he  had  not  at  that  time  money  enough  to  buy  another.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  procure  one  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  this  purpose  tramped 
along  the  road  on  foot.  It  was  not  long  before  he  saw  a  horse  tied  to  a 
hedge  with  a  brace  of  pistols  before  him  ;  and  looking  round,  he  ob- 
served, near  at  hand,  a  gentleman  dismounted.  '  This  is  my  horse,'  says 
the  captain,  and  immediately  vaults  into  the  saddle.  The  gentleman 
calling  to  1dm,  and  telling  him  that  the  horse  was  his,  '  Sir,'  says  Hind, 

*  you  may  think  yourself  well  off  that  I  have  left  you  all  the  money  in 
your  pockets  to  buy  another,  which  you  had  best  lay  out  before  I  meet 
yon  again,  lest  you  should  be  worse  used.' 

His  most  £unous  encounters,  however,  were  with  Hugh  Peters  and 
President  Bradshaw.     They  are  thus  related. 

Captain  Hind  met  the  celebrated  regicide  Hugh  Peters,  in  Enfield 
Chase,  and  commanded  him  to  deliver  his  money.  Hugh,  who  had  his 
ihare  of  confidence,  began  to  lay  about  him  with  texts  of  scripture,  and 
to  cadgel  the  bold  robber,  with  the  eighth  commandment.  It  is  written 
in  the  law,'  says  he,  that  'Thou  shalt  not  steal.  And  furthermore  So- 
lomon,  who  was  surely  a  very  wise  man,  speaketh  in  this  manner  :  Rob 
not  the  poor,  because  he  is  poor.'  Hind  was  willing  to  answer  the 
puritan  in  his  own  strain  ;  and  for  that  end,  began  to  rub  up  his 
memory  for  some  of  the  scraps  of  the  Bible  which  he  had  learnt  by  heart 
in  his  minority.  '  Verily,'  said  Hind,  '  if  thou  hast  regarded  the  Divine 
precepts  as  thou  oughtest  to  have  done,  thou  wouldest  not  have  \irested 
them  to  such  an  abominable  and  wicked  sense  as  thou  didst  the  words  of 
the  prophet,  when  he  saith,  '  Bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and  their 
Qohles  with  fetters  of  iron*'  Didst  thou  not,  thou  detestable  hypocrite, 
endeavour  firom  these  words  to  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of  thy  royal 
master,  whom  thy  republican  party  unjustly  murdered  before  the  door 
of  his  own  palace  ? '  Here  Hugh  Peters  began  to  extenuate  that 
proceeding,  and  to  allege  other  parts  of  scripture  in  his  defence,  and  said 
that  thieving  was  very  unlawful.  *  Pray,  Sir,*  replied  Hind,  *  make  no 
reflections  on  my  profession :  for  Solomon  plainly  says,  *  Do  not  despise 
a  thief;'  but  it  is  to  little  purpose  for  us  to  dispute.  The  substance  of 
what  I  have  to  say,  is  this,  deliver  thy  money  presently,  or  else  I  shall 
send  thee  out  of  the  world  to  thy  master  in  an  instant.' 

These  words  of  the  captain  frightened  the  old  presbyterian  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  gave  him  thirty  broad  pieces  of  gold,  and  they  then 
parted.  But  Hind  was  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  letting  so  notorious 
sn  enemy  to'  the  royal  cause  depart  in  so  easy  a  manner.  He,  there- 
fore, rode  after  him,  full  speed,  and  overtaking  him,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

*  Sir,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  am  convinced  that  this  misfortune  has  happened 
to  you,  because  you  did  not  obey  the  words  of  the  scripture,  which  say 
expressly,  provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses  for 
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your  journey.  Whereas  it  is  evident  that  you  had  provided  a  pretty  deal 
of  gold  ;  however,  as  it  is  now  in  my  power  to  make  you  fulfil  another 
command,  I  would  by  no  means  slip  the  opportunity — ^therefore,  pray 
give  me  your  cloak.  Peters  was  so  surprised,  that  he  neither  stood  to 
dispute,  nor  to  examine  what  was  the  drift  of  Hind's  demand ;  but  Hind 
soon  let  him  understand  his  meaning,  when  he  added,  'You  know,  air,  our 
Saviour  has  commanded,  that  if  any  man  take  away  thy  cloak,  thou  must 
not  refuse  thy  coat  also  ;  therefore  I  cannot  suppose  you  wiU  act  in  direct 
contradiction  to  such  express  direction,  especially  now  you  cannot  pretend 
you  have  forgotten  it,  because  I  have  reminded  you  of  your  daty.*  The 
preacher  shrugged  his  shoulders  for  some  time  before  he  proceeded  to 
uncase  them ;  but  Hind  told  him  his  delay  would  do  him  no  service ; 
for  he  would  be  punctually  obeyed,  because  he  was  sure  what  he  re- 
quested was  consonant  to  the  scripture  :  accordingly  Hu^h  Peten 
delivered  his  coat,  and  Hind  carried  all  off. 

Next  Sunday,  when  Hugh  came  to  preach,  he  chose  an  invecdve 
against  theft  for  the  subject  of  his  sermon,  and  took  his  text  in  the  Can- 
ticles, chap.  V.  verse  3.  '  I  have  put  off  my  coat,  how  shall  I  put  it  (m.* 
An  honest  cavalier  who  was  present,  and  knew  the  occasion,  of  his 
choosing  those  words,  cried  out  aloud, '  Upon^my  word,  sir,  I  believe  there 
is  nobody  can  tell  you,  unless  Captain  Hind  was  here  ! '  which  ready  an- 
swer to  Hugh  Peter's  scriptural  question,  put  the  congregation  into  such 
an  excessive  fit  of  laughter,  that  the  fanatic  parson  was  ashamed  of  him- 
self, and  descended  firom  his  box,  without  proceeding  any  further  in  his 
harangue. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  Hind  was  a  professed  enemy  to  aD 
the  regicides,  and,  indeed,  fortune  was  so  favourable  to  his  desires,  as  to 
put  one  or  other  of  them  often  into  his  power. 

He  met  one  day  with  Serjeant  Bradshaw,  who  had  some  time  before 
sat  as  judge  upon  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  passed  sentence  of  death  upon 
majesty.  The  place  where  this  rencontre  happened,  was  upon  the  road 
between  Sherboum  and  Shaftesbury,  in  Dorsetshire.  Hind  rode  up  to 
the  coach  side,  and  demanded  the  sergeant's  money ;  who,  supposing  his 
name  would  carry  terror  with  it,  told  him  who  he  was.  QuoUi  Hind, '  I 
fear  neither  you,  nor  any  king-killing  vagabond  alive.  I  have  now  as 
much  power  over  you,  as  you  lately  had  over  the  king,  and  I  should  do 
God  and  my  country  good  service,  if  I  made  the  same  use  of  it ;  but  live, 
villain,  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  thine  own  conscience,  till  justice  shall  lay 
her  iron  hand  upon  thee,  and  require  an  answer  for  thy  crimes,  in  a  way 
more  proper  for  such  a  monster,  who  art  unworthy  to  die  by  any  hands 
but  those  of  the  common  hangman,  and  at  any  other  place  than  Tyburn. 
Nevertheless,  although  I  spare  thy  life  as  a  regicide,  be  assured,  that 
unless  thou  deliverest  thy  money  immediately,  thou  shalt  die  for  thy  ob- 
stinacy.' 

Bradshaw  began  to  be  sensible  that  the  case  was  not  now  with  bim, 
as  it  had  been  when  he  sat  at  Westminster  Hall,  attended  with  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Parliament.  He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  pulled 
out  about  forty  shillings  in  silver,  which  he  presented  to  the  captain,  who 
swore  he  would  that  minute  shoot  him  through  the  heart,  if  he  did  not 
find  coin  of  another  species.  The  seijeant  at  last  gave  the  captain  a  purse 
full  of  Jacobuses. 
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With  that  he  shot  all  the  six  horses  which  were  in  the  sexjeant's  coach 
and  then  rode  off  in  pursuit  of  another  booty. 

The  following  adventure  displays  the  cavalier  robber  in  a  very  gallant 
light. 

Hind  met  a  coach  on  the  road  between  Petersfield  and  Portsmouth, 
filled  with  gentle-women  :  he  went  up  to  them  in  a  polite  manner,  and 
told  them  that  he  was  a  patron  of  the  fair  sex,  and  that  it  was  purely  to 
wm  the  favour  of  a  hard-hearted  mistress,  that  be  travelled  the  country : 
**  bnt  ladies,''  added  he,  "  I  am  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  asking  relief 
having  nothing  to  carry  me  on  my  intended  prosecution  of  adventures." 
The  young  ladies,  who  most  of  them  read  romances,  could  not  help  ima- 
gining they  had  met  with  some  Quixote,  or  Amadis  de  Gaul,  who  was 
salntmg  them  in  the  strain  of  knight  errantry  ;  ''  Sir  knight,"  said  one  of 
the  pleasantest  among  them, "  we  heartily  commiserate  your  condition,  and 
are  very  much  troubled  thai  we  cannot  contribute  towards  your  support ; 
hut  we  have  nothing  about  us  but  a  sacred  depositum,  which  the  laws  of 
yoor  order  will  not  suffer  you  to  violate.*'  Hind  was  pleased  to  think  he 
had  met  with  such  agreeable  gentlewomen,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  jest 
could  freely  havejlet  tibem  pass  unmolested,  if  his  necessities  at  this  time 
had  not  been  very  pressing.  "  May  I,  bright  ladies,  be  favoured  with  the 
knowledge  of  wlmt  this  sacred  depositum,  which  you  speak  of,  is,  that  so 
I  may  employ  my  utmost  abilities  in  its  defence,  as  the  laws  of  knight** 
CTrantry  require  V*  The  lady  who  spoke  before,  and  who  suspected  the 
least  of  any  one  in  company,  told  him  that  the  depositum  she  had  spoken 
oi^  was  3000Z.  the  portion  of  one  of  the  company,  who  was  going  to  be- 
stow it  upon  the  knight  who  had  won  her  good  will  by  his  many  past 
serrices.  **  My  humble  duty  be  presented  to  the  knight,"  said  he,  "  and 
he  pleased  to  tell  him,  that  my  name  is  Captain  Hind,  that  out  of  mere 
necessity,  I  have  made  bold  to  borrow  part  of  what,  for  his  sake,  I  wish 
were  twice  as  much ;  that  I  promise  to  expend  the  sum,  in  defence  of  in- 
jured lovers,  and  the  support  of  gentlemen  who  profess  knight-errantry. 
At  the  name  of  Captain  Hind,  they  were  sufficiently  startled,  there  being 
nobody  then  living  in  England  who  had  not  heard  of  him.  Hind  how- 
ever hade  them  not  be  affirighted,  for  he  would  not  do  them  the  least  hurt 
and  desired  no  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  three.  This 
the  ladies  very  thankfully  gave  in  an  instant  (for  the  money  was  tied  up 
in  separate  hags)  and  the  captain  wished  them  all  a  good  journey,  and 
much  joy  to  the  bride. 

Hind  has  been  often  celebrated  for  his  generosity  to  all  sorts  of  people  ; 
more  especially  for  his  kindness  to  the  poor,  which  it  is  reported  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  he  never  injured  the  property  of  any  person,  who  had 
not  a  complete  share  of  riches.  One  instance,  instead  of  a  great  many 
which  could  be  produced,  will  sufficiently  confirm  the  general  opinion  of 
his  tenderness  for  those  that  were  needy. 

At  a  time  when  he  was  out  of  cash  (as  he  frequently  was,  by  reason  of 
his  extravagance)  and  had  been  upon  the  watch  a  pretty  while,  without 
seeing  any  worth  his  notice,  he  at  last  espied  an  old  man  jogging  along 
the  road  upon  an  ass.  He  rides  up  to  me.et  him,  and  asks  him  very 
courteously  where  he  was  going ;  "  to  the  market,"  said  the  old  man,  *'  at 
Wantage,  to  buy  me  a  cow,  that  I  may  have  some  milk  for  my  children." 
"  How  many  cluldren,"  quoth  Hind,  "  may  you  have  ?"  the  old  man  an- 
swered ten.     "And  how  much  do  you  think  to  give  for  a  cow  ?  "  said 
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Hind.  "  I  have  but  forty  shillings,  master,  and  that  I  have  been  saring 
together  these  two  years,"  says  the  poor  wretch.  Hind's  heart  ached  for 
the  poor  man's  condition,  at  the  same  time  that  he  could  not  help  ad^ 
miring  his  simplicity ;  but  being  in  so  great  a  strait  as  we  have  intimated, 
he  thought  of  an  expedient,  which  would  both  serve  him  and  the  old  man 
too.  "  Father,**  said  he,  "  the  money  you  have  got  about  you,  I  must 
have  at  this  time,  but  I  will  not  wrong  your  children  of  their  milk.  My 
name  is  Hind,  and  if  you  will  give  me  your  forty  shillings  quietly,  and 
meet  me  again  this  day  s'erai^ht  at  this  place,  I  promise  to  make  tLe 
sum  double.  Only  be  cautious  that  you  never  mention  a  word  of  the 
matter  to  any  body  between  this  and  that."  At  the  day  appointed  the 
old  man  came,  and  Hind  was  as  good  as  his  word,  bidding  him  buy  two 
cows  instead  of  one,  and  adding  twenty  shillings  to  the  sum  promised, 
that  he  might  purchase  the  best  in  the  market. 

Never  was  highwayman  more  careful  than  Hind  to  avoid  bloodshed, 
yet  we  have  one  instance  in  his  life,  that  proves  how  hard  it  is  for  a  man 
to  engage  in  such  occupation,  without  being  exposed  to  a  sort  of 
wretched  necessity  some  time  or  other,  to  take  away  the  life  of  another 
man,  in  order  to  preserve  his  own«  In  such  case,  the  argument  of  self* 
defence  can  be  of  no  service  to  extenuate  the  crime,  because  he  b  in 
arms  against  the[pursnit  of  justice  only ;  so  that  a  highwayman,  who  kiUs 
another  man,  upon  whatever  pretence,  is  -as  actuaDy  guilty  of  murder,  as 
a  man  who  destroys  another  in  cold  blood,  without  being  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  his  so  doing. 

Hind  had  one  morning  committed  several  robberies  in  and  about  Maid- 
enhead Thicket,  and  among  others,  had  stopped  Colonel  Harrison,  a 
celebrated  regicide,  in  his  coach  and  six,  and  taken  from  him  seventy  odd 
pounds.  The  colonel  immediately  procured  a  hue-and-cry  for  taking  him 
which  was  come  into  that  country  before  the  captain  was  aware  of  it. 
However,  he  heard  at  a  house  of  intelligence,  which  he  always  had  upon 
every  road  he  used,  of  the  danger  he  was  in  ;  and  thereupon  he  instantly 
thought  of  making  his  escape,  by  riding  as  fast  as  he  could  from  the  pur- 
suers, till  he  could  find  some  safer  way  of  concealing  himself. 

In  this  condition,  the  Captain  was  apprehensive  of  every  man  he  saw. 
He  had  got  no  farther  than  a  place  called  Knole-Hill,  which  is  but  a 
little  way  off  the  thicket,  before  he  heard  a  man  riding  behind  him  full 
speed.  It  was  a  gentleman's  servant  endeavouring  to  overtake  his  master 
who  was  gone  before,  with  something  that  he  had  forgot.  Hind,  just  now 
thought  of  nothing  but  his  own  preservation,  and  therefore  resolved 
either  to  ride  off,  or  fire  at  the  man,  who  he  concluded  was  pursuing 
him.  As  the  other  horse  was  fresh,  and  Hind  had  pretty  well  tired  his, 
he  soon  perceived  the  man  got  ground  of  him,  upon  which  he  polled  out 
a  pistol,  and  just  as  the  unfortunate  countryman  was  at  his  horse's  heels, 
he  turned  about  and  shot  him  through  the  head,  so  that  he  fell  down  dead 
on  the  spot.  The  Captain,  after  this  act,  got  entirely  off;  but  it  was  for 
this  that  iie  was  afterwards  condemned  at  Reading. 

So  much  for  Hind  the  robber :  but  as  we  have  said  he  was  the 
cavalier  also.  Hind  was  among  those  who  fought  for  their  king  on  the 
field  of  Worcester.  This  earned  for  him  the  honor  of  dying  for  high 
treason,  and  not  as  a  common  felon.  After  the  battle  was  over.  Hind 
had  the  fortune  to  escape  ;  and  came  to  London,  were  he  lodged^ with 
one  Mr.  Denzie,  a  barber,  opposite  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  in  fleet 
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Street,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Brown.  But  he  was  discovered 
by  an  intimate  acquaintance.  As  soon  as  he  was  apprehended,  he  was 
carried  hefore  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  then  lived  in 
Chanoery-lane,  and  after  a  long  examination  was  committed  to  Newgate, 
and  loaded  with  irons.  He  was  conveyed  to  prison  by  one  Captain 
Compton,  under  a  strong  guard ;  and  the  warrant  for  his  commitment 
commanded  that  he  should  be  kept  in  close  confinement,  and  that  nobody 
should  be  admitted  to  see  him  without  orders. 

On  Friday  the  12th  of  December,  1651,  Captain  James  Hind  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Sessions  House  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  indicted 
for  several  crimes,  but  nothing  being  proved  against  him  that  could  reach 
his  life,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  coach  from  Newgate  to  Reading  in  Berk- 
ihiie,  where  on  the  first  of  March,  1651,  he  was  arraigned  before  Mr. 
Justice  Peter  Warburton,  of  the  Upper  Bench,  for  killmg  one  Greorge 
Sympspn,  at  Knole,  a  small  village  in  that  county.  The  evidence  here 
was  very  plain  against  him,  and  he  was  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder; 
but  an  act  of  oblivion  being  issUed  out  the  next  day,  to  forgive  all  former 
offences  but  those  against  the  state,  he  could  not  be  hanged  for  this.  He 
was  therefore  removed  pursuant  to  an  order  of  council  by  habeas  corpus  to 
Worcester  jaO.  At  the  beginning  of  September,  1652,  he  was  condemned 
for  high  treason,  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  he  was  drawn, 
hanged,  and  quartered,  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence,  being  thirty-four 
years  of  age.  At  the  place  of  execution,  he  declared  that  most  of  the 
robberies  which  lie  had  ever  committedi  were  upon  the  republican  party, 
of  whose  principles  he  professed  he  always  had  an  utter  abhorrence.  He 
added,  that  nothing  troubled  him  so  much,  as  to  die  before  he  saw  his 
royal  master  established  on  his  throne,  from  which  he  was  most  unjustly 
and  illegally  excluded  by  a  rebellious  and  disloyal  crew,  who  deserved 
hanging  more  than  he  himself.  After  he  was  executed,  his  head  was  set 
upon  the  bridge  gate,  over  the  river  Severn,  from  whence  it  was  privately 
ta^en  down,  and  buried  within  a  week  afterwards. 

The  following  is  a  ballad  by  a  poet  of  the  time  to  the  memory  of  this 
tooos  Captain  Hmd. 

I. 

Wheneyeb  death  attacks  a  throne, 
Nature  thro*  all  her  parts  must  groan, 
The  mighty  monarch  to  bemoan. 

n. 

•  He  must  be  wise,  and  just,  and  good  ; 
Tho*  nor  the  state  he  understood, 
Nor  ever  spar*d  a  subject's  blood. 

in. 

And  shall  no  friendly  poet  find, 
A  monnmeotal  verse  for  Hind  ? 
In  fortune  less,  as  great  in  mind. 

IV. 

Hind  made  our  wealth  one  conunon  store ; 
He  robb'd  the  rich  to  feed  the  poor ; 
What  did  incmiortal  Caesar  more  ? 


•#■ 
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V. 

Nay,  'twere  not  diffieolt  to  prove. 
That  meaner  views  did  Cmsax  move ; 
HiB  was  ambition,  Hind's  was  love. 

VT. 

Our  English  hero  sought  no  crown, 
Nor  that  more  pleasing  oait,  renown  : 
Bat  just  to  keep  off  fortune's  firown 

vn. 

Tet  when  his  oountry's  cause  invites, 
See  him  assert  a  nation  s  rights  I 
A  robber  for  a  monarch  fights  I 

vm 

If  in  due  light  his  deeds  we  scan, 
As  nature  points  us  out  the  plim. 
Hind  was  an  honourable  man. 

IX. 

Honour,  the  virtue  of  the  brave, 
To  Hind  that  turn  of  genius  gave, 
Which  made  him  scorn  to  be  a  slave. 

X. 

This,  had  his  stars  conspir'd  to  ndse. 
His  natal  hour,  this  virtue  s  praise 
Had  shone  with  an  unconmion  blase. 

XI. 

And  some  new  epoch  had  b^gon, 
From  everv  action  ne  had  done, 
A  city  built,  a  battle  won. 

xn. 

If  one's  a  subject,  one  at  helm,. . 
Tis  the  same  violence,  says  Anselm 
To  rob  a  house,  or  waste  areaJm. 

xm. 

Be  henceforth  then  for  ever  Join'd, 
The  names  of  Caesar  and  of  Hmd, 
In  fortune  different,  one  in  mind. 
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It  is  a  faToarite  maxim  with  the  world  in  general  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own  : — 

The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

For  my  part  I  only  quote  the  maxim  for  the  same  purpose  that  people 
usually  set  up  a  skittle  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking  it  down 
«gain.  In  Uie  language  of  logicians — ^negatur — I  deny  it ;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Pistol, 

Word  of  denial  in  thy  lahrashere ; 

Word  of  denial ;  filth  and  scum,  thou  liest. 

And  this  negative  is  easily  enough  proved,  though  such  is  not  often  the 
case  with  negatives.  For  instance,  a  man's  throat  is  surely  as  much  his 
own  as  a  £Eam  in  Kent,  or  any  given  quantity  of  stock  in  the  funds,  yet 
the  law  wiQ  neither  allow  him  to  hang  himself  nor  to  cut  his  carotid.  Now 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  statute  of  limitation  provided  in  this  case  might 
be  advantageously  extended  to  the  power  of  making  wills.  We  may 
search,  far  and  wide,  through  history  and  romance,  before  we  read  any- 
thing half  so  absurd — ^we  might  say  half  so  cruel — as  is  to  be  found  in 
theaithives  of  Doctors'  Commons,  as  any  person  may  satisfy  himself  who 
chooses  to  pay  for  the  conviction.  The  sum  is  notmuch,  only  a  shilling, 
^g,  I  should  suppose,  a  symbolical  tax,  a  type  of  the  solitary  shilling, 
with  which  elderly  gentlemen  disinherit  their  children  by  way  of  shewing 
tHat  they  die  in  all  Christian  charity  and  forgivenness.  But  indeed  it  is 
^dly  to  be  conceived  what  a  spite  the  dead  bear  towards  the  living  ;  or, 
to  he  quite  correct,  I  should  rather  say  what  a  spite  the  dying  bear  towards 
tbose  of  their  own  £Eunily,  for  it  is  more  particularly  against  near  relations 
^t  these  posthumous  blunders  are' directed ;  towards  mankind  in  general 
a  testator  of  this  kind  is  all  benevolence,  he  loves  not  his  son  nor  his 
^ghter,  his  nephew  nor  his  niece,  but  his  heart  overflows  with  love  and 
charity  for  strangers,  and  forthwith  he  builds  museums  or  endows 
hospitals,  whereat  that  huge  Tartuffe,  ycleped  the  world,  whines,  and 
mts,  and  lauds  the  defunct  for  his  generosity — generosity  quotha  I  rob- 
j>ery,  rather — ^robbery  of  his  lawful  heirs,  for  as  to  giving,  he  must  have 
k?  ^'  ^^^  to  somebody  ;  he  could  not  carry  it  with  him,  or  we  may 
»*  pretty  sure  he  would  have  done  so. 

%  readers,  and  I  have  been  told  they  are  numerous*  not  that  I  am 
^c  vainer  for  the  fact.  Heaven  forbid — ^my  readers  will  naturally  imagine 
^>m  this  proemium  that  I  have  just  come  fresh  from  studying  the  epitaphs 
^  aome  churchyard,  or  that  I  have  been  feeding  with  the  worms  and  moths 
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upon  the  records  in  Doctors'  Commons.     No  sudb  ^ng.     Theee  bilkmf 
speculations,  for  they  perhaps  deserve  the  epithet,  have  arisen  wholly  and 
solely  from  the  will  of  the  late  Lord  Bridgewater,  whidi  if  there  were  a 
single  grain  of  common  sense  in  the  million  and  odd  volumes  thai  com- 
pose our  law  would  not  he  suffered  to  stand  an  hour.     His  lordship,  who 
was  first  cousin  and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  the  great  canal  pro- 
prietor, found  it  seems,  as  Pope  had  predicted  of  many  others,  **  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death  ;*'  and  with  him  that  passion  was  pride — ^pride, 
which  ridiculous  enough  at  all  times,  hecomes  particularly  so  in  his  cause. 
He  was  jealous  lest  Lord  Brownlow,  who  had  married  his  niece  and  whom 
he  contemptuously  termed  "  a  mushroom  lord,"  should  gain  a  more  exalted 
grade  than  himself.  Acting  upon  this  feeling  he  has  heqneathed  the  eajoy- 
ment  of  the  Egerton  estates  to  Earl  Brownlow's  son,  Lord  Alford,  for  fire 
years ;  if  within  that  period  the  legatee  can  ohtain  a  higher  grade  in  the 
peerage  than  that  of  earl — only  it  must  not  he  Marquessate  or  Dukedom 
of  Brownlow — then  his  five  years'  possession  is  to  he  changed  into  a 
perpetual  tenure  ;  the  estates  are  to  become  his  own  and  for  ever,  as  tlie 
word  "  ever"  is  understood  amongst  us  ;  and  was  no  doubt  also  understood 
by  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids.     Should  he  however  fail  in  this  necessary 
condition,  then  are  the  said  estates  to  pass  to  his  brother,  the  Hon..  Chas. 
Henry  Gust,  to  be  held  for  the  like  term  and  for  the  like  purposes ;  and 
if  he  also  is  unable  to  obtain  the  coveted  honour,  the  property  devolves 
unconditionally  to  the  Egertons  of  Tatton  Park,  in  Cheshire,  whose 
general  character  for  munificence  and   high  estimation  with  all  around, 
would  well  entitle  them  to  such  good  fortune  if  they  were  not  already 
possessed  of  ample   wealth,  and  the  gift  could  be  thought  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  others.     But  apart  from  all  other  considerations  such 
a  will  is   very  like   an  attempt  to  compel  the  crown   to  create  a  new 
peerage,  which  would  diminish  the  value  and  lustre  of  hereditary  rank, 
as  well  as  do  a  great  wrong  to  those  in  remainder.      The  very  notion 
of  such  a  thing  makes  me  wish  like    Abon   Hassan,  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  to  be  Caliph  but  for  a  single  day  ;  not  actually  to  take  the  sceptre 
out  of  the  hands  that  now  wield  it — for  where  could  it  be  more  worthily 
placed? — but  just  to  borrow  it  for  the  nonce,   when  having  used  it 
for  an  act  of  justice,  I  would  return  it  all  the  brighter  to  the  lawful 
owner.     Then,  instead  of  manufacturing  dukes  to  please  a  whimsical 
testator,  would  I  in  the  plenitude  of  my  half  hour's  authority  select  for 
peerage-honours,  some  three  or  four  of  the  resident  Irish  landlords,  who 
have  been  noble  examples,  where  examples  were  so  much  wanted  in,  the 
management  of  their  estates,  and  their  care  of  those  around  them. 

Another  will  has  also,  I  see,  been  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  news- 
papers, filling  up  the  blanks  between  cholera  and  the  potato  blight—the 
will  of  the  late  William  Joseph  Denison,  M.P.  The  history  of  this  family 
affords  a  moral  lesson,  both  affirmative  and  negative,  a  lesson  of  much  to 
be  imitated,  and  something  to  be  avoided — of  more  practical  utility  than 
the  best  sermon  that  was  ever  preached.  First  of  all  let  us  cast  our  eyes 
a  century  back,  by  the  simple  process  of  reversing  Time's  telescope. 

We  shall  find  a  young  lad  of  fair  education  and  good  natural  abilities, 
the  son  of  a  respectable  woollen  cloth  merchant  at  Leeds,  inspired  with 
the  ambition  of  trying  his  fortune  in  the  great  metropolis.     As  there  wis 
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Dot  at  that  time  any  coach  upon  the  road,  he  comes  up  to  town  by  the 
waggon,  which  passes  within  fifteen  miles  of  Leeds,  being  escorted  on 
Ms  way  to  meet  it  by  his  father  and  a  party  of  friends,  who  take  a  solemn 
leare  of  him,  the  distance  to  London  being  then  considered  so  great  that 
it  18  thought  a  chance  if  they  ever  see  him  again. 

Arrived  in  London,  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  subor 
dinate  situation,  where  he  is  soon  distiuguished  by  his  talents  and  in 
dnstry,  and  in  a  short  time  he  is  enabled  to  marry  a  Miss  Sykes,  and 
set  up  in  business  for  himselL  Upon  her  death  he  married  again — ^his 
second  wife  being  a  Miss  Butler,  when  having  amassed  a  considerable 
fortane,  he  removes  to  St.  Mary  Axe,  prosperity  following  him  as 
usual,  and  even  beyond  all  reasonable  expectation  ;  one  of  his  daughters 
maTries  the  head  of  the  Conyngham  family  then  recently  ennobled,  he 
{mrcbases  of  Lord  King  and  the  Duke  of  Leeds  two  estates  in  Surrey 
and  Yorkshire,  known  respectively  as  Denbies  and  Seamere,  and  what 
was  of  yet  more  importance  to  him  he  becomes  connected  with  the  Hey- 
woods,  the  eminent  bankers  of  Liverpool,  whose  intelligence  enables  bun 
to  double  his  fortune. 

This  is  the  first  branch  of  my  discourse, — ^the  affirmative — tend- 
ing to  shew  how  a  man  may  rise  firom  nothing  to  something — ^mean- 
ing thereby  fiom  poverty  to  affluence — ^if  he  only  choose  to  be  indus- 
trious, economical,  and  prudent  withal,  for,  as  the  old  proverb  well  and 
wisely  sayeth,  "  nullum  numen  adest  si  absit  prudentia;  "  or,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  sadiist— 

**  Oh  fortune  I  fortune !  all  thy  boasted  powers 
Would  sink  to  nothing  were  but  prudence  ours.^ 

In  these  passing  remarks  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  old  gentleman's 
having  been  a  dissenter,  because  it  does  not  affect  my  argument  either 
one  way  or  the  other ;  neither  have  I  observed  that  his  economy  has 
somewhat  of  a  parsimonious  character,  seeing  that  it  involves  a  point 
which  belongs  more  properly  to  the  second  part  of  my  discourse,  the 
negative ;  and  to  that  I  now  come.  The  late  William  Joseph  Denison, 
M.P.,  though  an  excellent  man  in  many  respects,  had  an  inveterate  dis- 
like to  parting  with  his  money.  About  three  years  ago,  when  the 
nephew,  to  whom  he  has  since  bequeathed  enormous  wealth,  fell  into 
railway  difficulties,  he  allowed  him  to  fiy  from  the  writs  out  against  him 
to  Bonlogne-sur-mer,  a  place  which  would  seem  to  have  succeeded  to  all 
the  rights,  honours,  and  immunities  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Isle  of  Man 
— a  tort  of  AduUam's  cave  in  fact,  whither  every  one  repairs  *'  that  is  in 
distress,  and  every  one  that  is  in  debt."  With  all  this  Uie  family  in  the 
male  line  is  extinct ;  and  herein  lies  the  negative  part  of  my  discourse, 
or  that  which  should  be  avoided ;  where  is  the  merit  of  being  generous 
when  we  are  dead  ?  would  not  a  few  sprinklings  of  liberality  in  our  life- 
time be  somewhat  more  to  the  purpose  ?  To  be  sure  the  money  has 
fiiUen  into  eccellent  hands,  and  so  far  no  harm  [has  been  done,  but  I  must 
contend  for  my  principle  notwithstanding.  This  hoarding  up  of  money 
is  by  no  means  a  thing  of  good  example. 

It  is  quite  refreshing — to  use  one  of  the  most  approved  phrases  of 
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modem  affectation — it  is  quite  refreshing  to  turn  from  wills,  which  more 
or  less  must  savour  of  the  churchyard,  almost  to  any  other  subject — the 
Public  Libraries,  for  instance.  I  have  already  adverted  to  this  topic  in 
the  preceding  number  of  my  Diary,  as  more  immediately  in  connection 
with  the  British  Museum,  but  much  additional  light  hiis  been  thrown 
upon  it  by  a  "  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  PvHtlifi  Ubrariee  ;  to^^ 
ther  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutee  of  Evidence^  and  Ap^ 
pendix.     Printed  for  ^  House  of  Commons*'* 

The  Committee,  from  whom  Uiis  report  emanates,  was  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  2Srd  of  March  last;  it  consisted  of  the 
following  members  of  the  House : — ^Viscount  Ebrington,  the  Lord  Advo* 
cate,  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  Sir  John  Walsh,  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Wyld,  Mr. 
D'Israeli,  Mr.  Bunbury,  Mr.  Charteris,  Mr.  Milnes,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Brotherton,  Mr.  Kershaw,  Mr.  Thicknesse,  Mr.  Mackinnon. 

The  Committee  thus  constituted  had  sixteen  meetings,  and  was  fortu* 
nate  enough  to  obtain  evidence  from  those  who  seem  well  qualified  by 
their  respective  situations  to  throw  an  ample  light  upon  the  subjecL 
They  were  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Van  de  Weyer ;  M.  Libri ;  Dr.  Meyer, 
German  Secretary  to  Prince  Albert ;  Mr.  E.  Edwards,  an  assistant  in  the 
department  of  printed  books  at  the  British  Museum ;  the  Rev.  H.  Christ- 
mas, librarian  at  Sion  College,  near  London  Wall ;  Mr.  Richard  Cogan, 
librarian  at  Dr.  Williams's  library  in  Redcross  Street,  Cripplegate  ;  the 
Rev.  Philip  Hale,  librarian  at  Archbishop  Tennison's  library  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's-in-the-Fields  ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Weld,  librarian  to  the  Royal  Society ; 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith,  formerly  librarian  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge  ; 
the  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland,  on  behalf  of  the  Advocate's  library, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  librarian  of  the  Chetham  library  at 
Manchester;  Mr.  Calles,  Mr.  H.  Stevens,  and  others,  representing  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  other  libraries  and  institutions  at  home,  on  the  continent, 
and  in  America  generally. 

These  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  soundness  of  the  infor- 
mation afforded ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  to  the  Committee,  that  they 
pursued  the  inquiry  with  sufficient  zeal  and  judgment.  Many  curious 
facts  have  thus  come  out,  which  ought  to  be  more  generally  known,  upon 
the  same  principle  that  my  Uncle  Toby  first  set  about  discovering  which 
way  the  cannon-ball  did  not  go,  as  a  sure  means  of  coming  at  last  to  the 
road  that  it  really  did  take.  Some  of  the  data  thus  elicited  are  not  par- 
ticularly flattering  to  our  national  pride;  England  generally  is  worse 
provided  with  Public  Libraries  than  any  country  of  Europe,  Holland 
alone  excepted ;  and  so  little  use  is  made  of  those  we  have,  in  many  cases> 
that  we  may  fairly  infer  from  such  neglect  the  low  rate  of  education 
amongst  the  people.  As  a  set-off,  it  has  been  pleaded  that  we  have  more 
private  collections,  both  of  books  and  pictures,  than  any  of  onr  neigh- 
bours ;  but  this,  if  it  prove  anything,  would  only  prove  that  the  flood 
which  should  flow  in  a  multitude  of  channels  through  the  land  is  dammed 
up  in  a  few  places,  where  it  can  be  of  service  but  to  a  very  few. 

If  we  look  more  immediately  to  London,  our  national  boast,  the  British 
Museum,  will  be  found  to  stand  third,  and  perhaps  even  fourth,  in  re£»- 
ence  to  the  great  book-collections  of  Europe.  It  is  supposed  to  contain 
five  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  upwards — a  number  which  to  many 
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may  sound  enormous,  and  would  be  so  if  all  tlie  readers  frequenting  the 
place  had  only  one  pursuit;  but  when  we  consider  that  almost  every 
individual  has  an  object  peculiar  to  himself,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that, 
vast  as  the  collection  is,  many  thousands  of  works  must  yet  be  wanting. 
In  addition  to  this  leviathan,  the  metropolis  has  to  boast  of  three 
smaller  collections  lihat  are.  likewise  open  gratuitously  to  the  public. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Sion  College  Library,  founded  in  1623  by  the 
vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet-street,  consisting  of  about  forty  thousand 
volumes.  These,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  theological, — a  class  of 
works  little  likely  to  be  of  general  service,  or  to  add  much  to  the  stock 
of  human  knowledge,  for  if  ever  there  was  a  book  that  needed  no  help 
from  expositors  it  is  the  Bible ;  as  simple  as  it  is  beautiful,  any  comment 
upon  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  very  much  like  staining  glass  into 
various  colours,  which,  however  pleasing  to  the  eye,  must  of  course  shut 
out  the  light.  But  let  that  pass  for  one  of  my  odd  notions.  Next  to  be 
named,  in  point  of  date,  is  ihe  Redcross-street  Library,  founded  io  1716 
by  Dr.  Williams,  a  dissenting  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion ;  it 
contains  about  thirty  thousand  volumes,  but  these  also  are  chiefly  theo- 
logical. Lastly,  we  have  the  Tennison  Library,  behind  the  National 
Gallery,  founded  in  1685  by  Archbishop  Tennison  for  the  use  of  the  clergy 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  the  King's  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  other 
studious  and  learned  persons,  containing  about  six  thousand  volumes. 
This,  however,  vnis  previous  to  the  separate  constitution  of  the  parishes  of 
St  Anne,  St.  George,  and  St.  James,  as  we  now  find  them. 

The  object  of  the  Archbishop,  then  only  Doctor  Tennison,  in  establish- 
ing this  library,  b  distinctly  set  forth  in  two  separate  documents,  occur- 
ring at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  The  one  is  his  application  to  "  his 
worthy  friends,  the  gentlemen  of  the  vestry  and  present  churchwardens," 
for  a  piece  of  grotmd  whereon  to  erect  a  library  "  for  the  use  of  students ;" 
the  second  is  Ms  Deed  of  Endowment,  dated  1697,  or  thirteen  years  after 
Ms  application  to  the  vestry,  and  when  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  In  the  first  of  these  documents,  after  having  stated  that 
there  are  several  ministers,  noblemen's  chaplains,  and  other  studious  per- 
•o?u,  residing  in  the  parish,  and  that  there  is  *'  no  noted  library  "  easy  of 
access,  he  goes  on  to  declare  that  **  he,  the  said  Dr.  Tennison,  hath  been 
inclined  upon  the  abovesaid  considerations  to  erect  in  that  place  a  fabrick 
for  a  pubUe  library ^  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  aforesaid  precinct, 
at  his  own  proper  cost  and  charges."  In  the  Deed  of  Endowment  seven 
regulations  are  specified  for  the  management  of  the  school  and  library,  in 
the  second  of  which  we  are  told,  "  The  books  in  the  said  library  to  be  for 
pubUe  us€j  but  especially  for  the  use  of  the  vicar  and  lecturer  of  the  said 
parish,  and  of  the  said  schoolmaster  and  usher  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
parsons  of  the  parish-churches  of  St.  James  and  St.  Anne^s,  Westnunster^ 
and  the  King's  chaplains  in  ordinary  for  the  time  being ;  to  which  library 
they  shall  have  free  access  at  aU  reasonable  times,  to  read  or  peruse  the 
■aid  bookes  without  fee  or  reward." 

Can  anything  be  plainer  ?     Here  is  to  be  a  library  for  jnibUe  use,  and 
more  particularly  for  certain  individuals.     Now  let  us  see  how  the  worthy 
Archbishop's  intentions  have  been  carried  out. 
On  paying  a  visit  to  this  institution  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  startled  in 
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ilmtn^^at  the  rery  porch  and  threshold — ^by  a  printed  notice  on  the  right 
hand  wall,  that  before  me  was  the  way  to  the  subscription  library.  As 
this  announcement  by  no  means  agreed  with  what  I  knew,  or  thought  I 
knew,  of  the  foundation,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  walk  up  stairs  into  the 
library,  no  permission  asked ;  nor  indeed  was  there  any  one  at  hand  to 
grant  or  revise  it,  had  I  been  so  disposed ;  the  door  was  open,  the  stairs 
were  before  me : 

Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  januo  Ditis. 

The  room  itself  proved  to  be  small*  somewhat  dark,  and  with  tfast 
peculiarly  choking,  dusty  smell  that  belongs  to  all  places  where  hooki 
have  been  caged  up  in  their  wire  aviaries  for  years,  and  never  allowed  to 
have  the  fresh  air  breathe  upon  them.  Here  it  was  that  in  the  olden  time 
the  venerable  Archbishop  himself,  and  Sharp,  and  many  others  whote 
names  are  scarcely  less  illustrious,  met^in  brotherly  consiUtation ;  here  at 
a  later  period  Sir  Walter  Scott  sought  and  found  some  of  the  materials 
for  his  Demonology  ;  and  here  I  discovered  some  ten  or  a  dozen  students 
of-^the  daily  papers.  Not  a  single  volume  was  on  duty  ;  all  rested  in 
the  dust  and  repose  of  their  respective  cages ;  but  I  must  do  the  readers 
the  justice  to  say  of  them  that,  with  or  without  spectacles,  standing  or 
sitting,  they  maintained  a  Carthusian  silence,  and  pursued  their  stadies 
with  a  zeal  and  abstraction  that  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  Any 
one  might  have  taken  them  for  a  synod  of  Cathedral  doctors. 

And  was  it  for  this  that  the  public  have  been  shut  out  from  a  libnrf 
buOt  for  their  especial  advantage  and  accommodation  ? — ^that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Martin's  Subscription  Reading  Society  might  have  a  place 
in  which  to  meet  and  pore  over  the  daily  journals  f  Or  is  this  one  oi  the 
newest  modes  of  spreading  information  among  the  millions  ? 

So  indifferent  do  the  trustees  appear  to  have  been  for  many  years  past 
to  the  literary  treasures  in  their  charge  tliat  many  volumes  are  in  a  sad 
state  of  dilapidation,  looking  more  like  the  ragged  paupers  of  a  workhouse 
than  the  respectable  tenants  of  a  decent  library.  In  regard  also  to  the 
manuscripts  there  has  been  the  same  want  of  proper  attention,  and  if  not 
speedily  as  well  as  effectually  looked  to,  there  is  likely  to  be  no  little  damage 
done  of  a  kind  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  remedy.  But  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all  as  respects  these  veterans  is,  that  they  have  been  ousted  for  the 
sake  of  the  intruders,  consigned  to  holes  and  comers  and  all  sorts  of 
difficult  and  remote  places,  that  more  room  might  be  obtained  for  the 
newsmongers.  In  some  instances  the  smaller  volumes  have  been  igno- 
miniously  piled  behind  their  ambitious  brethren,  by  whom  they  are  hidden 
and  overshadowed.  The  only  excuse  for  such  harsh  treatment  is  that  the 
said  volumes  are  old,  and  that  nobody  cares  to  make  their  cuMjuaintance, 
in  proof  of  which  it  is  stated  that  during  many  years  there  were  not  more 
than  a  dozen  applicants  for  reading-tickets.  Allowing  this  to  be  quite 
correct,  we  need  not  go  far,  I  think,  to  find  two  very  sufficient  reasons  for 
it,  without  disparaging  the  character  of  the  Archbishop's  legacy.  First 
and  foremost,  but  few  people  knew,  or  perhaps  even  yet  know,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  institution,  for  it  has  nothing  in  its  exterior  to  attract 
notice,  and  is  buried  in  a  dark  spot,  where  no  one  was  likely  to  discover 
it  except  the  soldiers  of  the  neighbouring  barracks,  and  this  although  it  is 
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in  the  rerj  heart  of  a  populous  district.  Secondly,  the  collection  being 
smail  and  running  much  upon  one  subject,  could  not  in  reaaoQ  be  ex- 
pected to  attract  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  readers.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
using  this  as  an  excuse  for  turning  a  library  into  a  club-room,  I  cannot 
help  saying — tdmt  invidia  (2icto-H;hat  it  would  decidedly  have  been  in 
better  taste  had  they  used  some  little  exertion  to  augment  it.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  trustees,  guardians, 
"  mU  quocunque  aUo  nomine  gauderct**  should  supply  the  funds  for  such 
a  purpose  out  of  their  own  pockets ;  but  I  do  affirm,  and  will  maintain, 
that  had  they  kept  the  library  in  proper  order,  made  it  more  easily  acces- 
sible to  ihose  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  taken  measures  for 
msking  its  existence  more  generally  known,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  when 
there  a  more  feasible  matter,  they  would  in  so  doing  have  held  out  the 
strongest  inducement  to  men  of  liberal  minds  to  increase  the  collection  by 
donations  or  bequests.  It  is  because  they  have  well  nigh  closed  the 
room  against  the  public,  and  been  at  no  pains  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
sack  an  institution,  but  kept  it  so  much  in  the  background,  that  no  one 
has  been  found  of  late  years  to  bestow  upon  it  the  gift  of  a  single  volume. 

I  understand  firom  those  best  conversant  with  the  matter,  that  the  pre- 
sent curator,  the  Reverend  Philip  Hale  is  endeavouring  to  bring  back  the 
institution  to  its  original  purposes,  and  that  he  intends  appealing  to  the 
visitor,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  necessity  for  such 
sn  appeal  cannot  be  too  much  regretted,  but  being  necessary,  every  friend 
of  literature  must  join  in  wishing  him  success,  without  imputing  any  worse 
&ult  to  his  opponents  than  that  of  neglect  or  error. 

While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  a  new  class 
of  libraries,  which  are  not  exactly  national,  nor  private,  nor  circulating, 
and  yet  have  a  taste  as  it  were  of  all.  They  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  £wart's  committee,  since  before  their  en- 
quiries they  were  as  little  known  to  most  people  on  this  side  the  Tweed  as 
anything  that  may  be  passing  just  now  in  the  heart  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. According  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Croumbie  Brown,  a 
minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  these  itinerant  libraries,  for 
so  they  are  called,  were  first  established  by  his  father  in  E^t  Lothian. 
His  object  was  to  excite  a  disposition  for  reading  amongst  the  peasantry 
and  lower  classes  in  general,  by  placing  within  their  reach  a  coUection  of 
hooks  such  as  might  reasonably  be  supposed  adapted  to  their  tastes  and 
capacities.  For  this  purpose  he  proposed  establishing  a  small  library,  not 
exceeding  fifty  volumes  at  the  utmost,  in  every  village  where  he  could 
find  a  steady  person  willing  to  take  charge  of  it  gratuitously,  no  matter 
whether  he  was  a  teacher,  a  shopkeeper,  or  a  labourer.  Supposing  this 
plan  to  be  carried  out  in  its  full  extent,  every  one  coming  within  its  range 
would  have  a  small  supply  of  books  at  no  greater  distance  than  a  mile 
and  a^half  from  him. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  a  general  interchange  of  books  took  place 
between  the  different  stations,  so  that  each  then  got  a  new  library  with- 
out the  neccessity  of  fresh  purchases.  This  system  the  zealous  founder 
contrived  to  spread  over  an  extent  of  country  about  twenty  milesin 
length,  and  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.  For  a  while  the  use  of  the  various 
collections  was  allowed  gratuitously  to  all  who  chose  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity ;   but  in   1833,   a  small  subscription-rate  of   three 
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shOlings  a  year  was  levied,  which  afterwards  was  increased  to  five  shfl- 
lings  for  the  same  period.  Desirable  as  such  a  plan  unquestionably  is, 
the  success  of  it,  though  considerable  at  first,  has  by  no  means  gone  on 
steadily  increasing,  but  has  been  subject  to  constant  fluctuations.  The 
most  &yourable  sign  in  the  matter  is,  that  these  itinerant  libraries  have 
been  extended  to  other -districts,  a  plain  proof  that  those  who  are  on  the 
spot,  and  who  must,  therefore,  be  the  judges,  are  inclined  to  augur  well 
of  their  popularity  in  the  end. 

MoviKG  Pamobama  of  the  Nile.— -It  would  not  be  difficult  to  name 
rivers  set  off  by  more  picturesque  scenery  than  we  find  upon  the  bankt 
of  the  Nile,  but  the  whole  world  cannot  produce  its  equal  as  regards  Uie 
many  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  that  may  be  seen  between  Cairo  and 
the  confines  of  Nubia.  The  Egyptians  must  have  been  a  mighty  nation 
of  slaves,  for  unless  a  few  had  been  able  absolutely  to  command  the 
thewes  and  sinews  of  millions,  the  gigantic  works,  so  wonderful  in  their 
decay  and  ruin,  could  never  have  been  executed.  Statues  more  than 
sixty  feet  high,  composed  of  single  masses  of  stone,  temples  in  propor- 
tion hewed  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  enormous  pyramids, — one  neariy 
five  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  base  covering  eleven  acres, — could  never 
have  been  erected  except  by  the  concentrated  energies  of  an  immense 
population,  and  even  then  they  do  not  cease  to  be  wonders. 

But  the  Nile  has  other  claims  upon  our  curiosity.  It  was  in  the  bay 
of  Aboukir  that  Nelson  dealt  the  first  fatal  blow  at  the  French  power, 
and  in  so  doing  probably  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world ;  then  there 
is  the  mystery  that  for  so  many  ages  clung  about  its  fountains,  envelop- 
ing them  in  a  mist,  as  it  were,  impenetrable  to  mortal  sight ;  and  lastly, 
there  is  its  periodical  overflowing,  which  does  to  the  land  &ose  good  offices 
that  in  other  countries  are  ministered  by  rain  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  this 
peculiarity,  as  few  will  require  to  be  reminded,  is  not  confined  to  the 
Nile ;  there  are  other  large  rivers  in  hot  climates  that  fertilize  the  soil  in 
the  .same  way, — the  Gambia,  for  instance,  and  yet  more,  the  Ganges, 
which  annually  overfiows  a  tract  of  land  at  least  a  hundred  miles  in  width, 
the  inundation  being  often  full  thirty  feet  in  depth ;  without  it,  indeed, 
there  would  be  no  rice-crops. 

In  viewing  this  moving  panorama,  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  start 
from  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  |with  Cairo  about  a  mile  off,  conoorning 
which  we  are  told,  "  the  real  name  of  this  city,  the  capital  of  (modem) 
Egypt,  and  that  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  inhabitants,  is  Musr, 
or  Misr;  which,  indeed,  comprehends  the  whole  country;  the  word 
Medina — city — ^is  therefore  added  to  disinguish  it.  Cairo,  or  more  pro- 
perly £1  Kahira,  is  rather  an  epithet  than  a  name,  and  may  signify  one 
or  other  of  two  words  whose  roots  are  alike.  Musr  el  Kahira  may  be, 
therefore,  Musr  the  Victorious,  or,  according  to  some,  Musr  the  Sorrow- 
ful. It  is  customary  in  the  East  to  attach  such  epithets  to  places  of  note, 
and  in  imitation  of  such  custom  the  Arabic  Bible,  published  in  this 
country,  is  described  as  printed  in  London  El  Maruset — ^London  the 
protected.  Musr,  or  Misr,  is  derived  from  Misraim,  the  grandson  of 
Noah,  who  first  colonized  Africa. 

The  present  city  was  founded  about  the  year  976,  by  El  Moeiz  Ibn 
Abd  es  Selam.  There  is,  however,  an  older  city,  now  a  suburb  called 
Musr  el  Ateeka — Musr  the  Ancient,  or  Old  Cairo,  forming  the  southern 
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port  of  the  present  capital.     It  bore  anciently  the  name  of  Babylon, 
from  a  Greek  corruption  of  its  old  Egyptian  name. 

Cairo  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  called  the  Jebel  Mokattam.  It  occu- 
pies about  three  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  240,000,  and  con- 
tains, perhaps,  more  public  buildings  than  any  other  city  of  its  size. 
Among  them  are  between  sixty  and  seventy  public  baths,  many  of  them 
spacious  and  elegant,  highly  ornamented,  and  paved  with  marble. 

Cairo  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  school  of  Arsj^ic  literature. 
The  language,  as  there  spoken,  is  superior  in  pronunciation  and  gram- 
matical correctness  to  tiiat  of  Syria,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs.  To  each  of  the  numerous  mosques  a  day-school  is 
attached,  but  the  chief  is  that  of  £1  Azhar,  where  lectures  are  given  on 
theology,  logic,  algebra,  and  the  laws.  Students  from  almost  all  parts 
of  the  Mahommedan  world  are  educated  in  this  school,  to  the  number  of 
abont  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred,  the  instruction  being  gratis.'* 

As  the  panorama  moves  on,  we  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  the  second  cata- 
ract, which  divides  Nubia  from  Ethiopia,  and  is  distant  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean about  nine  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  The  view  now  represented  is 
that  of  the  right,  or  eastern  bank.  This,  though  the  least  interesting 
aspect  of  the  river,  yet  abounds  in  magnificent  remains  of  the  past  as  well 
as  carious  exhibitions  of  a  form  of  life  that  must  be  strange  to  untra- 
velled  Europeans  ;  the  whole,  moreover,  is  depicted  with  such  truth  and 
vividness,  that  if  the  spectator  does  not  exactly  fancy  himself  transported 
to  Egypt,  he  may  still  easily  forget  he  is  sitting  in  Piccadilly. 

With  the  second  cataract  the  upward  voyage  terminates,  and  the  cur- 
tain £dls.  When  it  again  rises  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  descend  the 
Nile  with  the  western  bank  presented  to  him,  and  his  homeward  voyage 
ends  with  the  Sphynx,  after  having  presented  him  in  its  course  with  a 
scene  of  continued  and  ever- varying  interest. 

This  panorama,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
has  been  derived  firom  the  studies  of  the  celebrated  traveller,  Bonomi , 
himself  no  mean  artist^  during  a  residence  of  many  years  in  Egypt.  The 
principal  painters  employed  upon  it,  were  Warren,  Fahey,  John  Martin, 
Edward  Corbould,  Weigall,  and  Howse.  More  than  one  of  these  names 
are  sufficient  vouchers  for  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  work,  yet  its  greatest 
interest  will  be  derived  firom  the  subject-^firom  the  preservation  of  records 
older  than  any  other  elsewhere  remaining  to  us,  from  the  various  natural 
objects  of  curiosity,  and  from  a  display  of  customs  so  totally  new  to 
Europeans. 

The  Sjrro-Egyptian  society  has,  it  seems,  sate  in  judgment  upon  this 
exhibition,  and  brought  in  a  lughly  favourable  verdict.  A  private  view  was 
granted  to  this  learned  body,  in  virtue  of  their  having  made  such  matters 
tbeir  peculiar  study,  upon  which  occasion  their  President,  Mr.  Nash, 
took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Bonomi  himself  explained  the  various  objects  in 
the  panorama  as  the  canvass  rolled  along.  Speeches  were  made,  and— - 
what  is  not  always,  or  even  frequently  the  case,  on  these  occasions — good 
speeches.  Amongst  the  orators  was  Mr.  Gliddon,  the  American  lecturer, 
who  has  had  a  copy  made  of  the  painting  that  he  may  introduce  it  into 
one  of  his  transatlantic  lectures.  Btit  the  subject  is  indeed  one  in  which 
America  has  as  legitimate  an  interest  as  Europe,  for  Egypt  is  the  land 
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from  which  Greece  drew  no  small  portion  of  its  early  arts ;  and  here,  too 
it  was,  that  Moses  himself  obtained  all  of  his  knowledge  that  was  not  im- 
mediately derived  from  Divine  inspiration,  though  in  to  many  instances 
the  customs  of  the  Hebrews  differed  widely  from  those  of  their  Egyp- 
tian masters.  And  how  many  of  our  own  simple  tales,  the  traditions  of 
the  people  and  the  nursery,  have  been  derived  to  us,  more  or  lets  dis- 
figured in  their  transit,  from  one  or  other  of  these  sources.  Those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  Jewish  rites  and  records  will  no  doubt  be  sup- 
prised  when  they  are  told  that  '*  the  House  which  Jack  Built"  is  a  close 
adaptation  of  a  parabolick  hymn  sung  by  the  Jews  at  the  Feast  of  Pass- 
over, and  commemorative  of  tl.e  principal  events  in  their  history.  The 
hymn  itself  will  be  found  in  the  Sepher  Haggadah,  fol.  23,  the  original 
being  in  the  Chaldaic,  but  the  interpretation  or  commentary — ^notthe 
translation — ^is  taken  from  P.  N.  Leberecht,  1731. 


1.        A  kid,  a  kid,  my  father  bought 
For  two  pieces  of  money ; 
Akidlakid! 


2.  Then  came  the  cat  and  ate  the  kid, 
That  my  father  bought, 

For  two  pieces  of  money ; 
A  kid!  a  kid  I 

3.  Then  came  the  dog  and  bit  the  cat, 
That  ate  the  kid, 

That  my  father  bought, 
For  two  pieces  of  money; 
A  kid!  akidl 

4.  Then  came  the  staff  and  beat  the  dog, 
That  bit  the  cat, 

That  ate  the  kid 
That  my  ^Either  bought, 
For  two  pieces  of  money ; 
Akidl  akidl 


5.        Then  came  the  fire  and  burned  the'staff, 
That  beat  the  dog, 
That  bit  the  cat. 
That  ate  the  kid. 
That  my  father  oought, 
For  two  pieces  of  money ; 
Akid!  akid! 


6.        Then  came  the  water  smd  quenched  the  fire, 
That  burned  the  staff, 
That  beat  the  dog, 
That  bit  the  cat. 
That  ate  the  kid, 
That  my  father  bought, 
For  two  pieces  of  money ; 
Akidl  akidf 
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7.       Then  came  the  ox  and  drank  the  water, 
That  quenched  the  fire, 
That  burned  the  staff, 
That  beat  the  dog 
That  bit  the  cat. 
That  ate  the  kid 
That  my  father  bought 
For  two  pieces  of  money : 
AkidlakidI 


8.  Then  came  the  butcher  and  slew  the  ox, 
That  drank  the  water. 

That  quenched  the  fire. 

That  burned  the  stafi^,  ,  ^  . 

That  beat  the  dog, 
That  bit  the  cat. 
That  ate  the  kid 
That  my  &ther  bought 
For  two  pieces  of  money ; 
A  kid  I  a  kid ! 

9.  Then  came  the  angel  of  death  and  killed  the  butch  er, 

That  slew  the  ox, 
That  drank  the  water. 
That  quenched  the  fire. 
That  burned  the  staff. 
That  beat  the  dog, 
That  bit  the  cat. 
That  ate  the  kid 
That  my  father  bought 
For  two  pieces  of  money ; 
Akidlakid! 

10.       Then  came  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he  1 
And  killed  the  angel  of  death. 
That  killed  the  butcher. 
That  slew  the  ox. 
That  drank  the  water. 
That  quenched  the  fire. 
That  burned  the  staff. 
That  beat  the  dog. 
That  bit  the  cat. 
That  ate  the  kid 
That  my  father  bought 
For  two  pieces  of  money ; 
Akidt  akidt 

The  following  ig  the  explanation  of  the  Parable  given  to  us  by 
Lcberecht : — 

1*  The  kid,  which  was  one  of  the  purejanimals,  denoted  the  Hebrews. 

The  father,  by  whom  it  was  purchased,  is  Jehovah,  who  represents 
*^inuelf  as  sustaining  this  relation  to  the  Hebrew  nation. 

The  two  pieces  of  money  Mgnifying  Moses  and  Aaron,  through  whose 
ojediation  the  Hebrews  were  brought  out  of  Egypt. 
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2.  The  cat  denotes  the  Assyrians,  by  whom  the  ten  tribes  were  carried 
into  captivity. 

3.  The  dog  is  symbolical  of  the  Babylonians. 

4.  The  staff  signifies  the  Persians. 

5.  The  fire  indicates  the  Grecian  empire  under  Alexander  the  Great. 

6.  The  water  betokens  the  Roman,  or  the  fourth  of  the  great  mo- 
narchies, to  whose  dominion  the  Jews  were  subjected. 

7.  The  ox  is  a  symbol  of  the  Saracens,  who  subdued  Palestine,  and 
brought  it  under  the  caliphate. 

8.  The  butcher,  that  killed  the  ox,  denotes  the  Crusaders,  by  whom 
the  Holy  Land  was  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  tbe  Saracens. 

9.  The  angel  of  death  signifies  the  Turkish  power,  by  which  the  land 
of  Palestine  was  taken  from  the  Franks,  and  to  which  it  is  still  subject 

10.  The  commencement  of  the  tenth  stanza  is  designed  to  shew  that 
God  will  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  Turks,  imme^tely  after  wboie 
overthrow  the  Jews  are  to  be  restored  to  their  own  land,  and  live  under 
the  government  of  the  long-expected  Messiah. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LORD  CLAREin)ON  AND  WILLIAM  SMITH  O'BRIEN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  St,  James's  Magazine, 

Sir, — Grenealogy  sopplies  many  carious  coincidences.  Few  of  your  readers 
are  aware  that  Lord  Clarendon,  the  present  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  who  suppressed 
with  80  much  ability,  the  late  Irish  convulsion,  is  cousin  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien, 
the  ill-fated  victim  of  that  feeble  effort  of  mistaken  patriotism.  Such,  however, 
is  the  case.  Edward  Hyde,  the  great  Earl  of  Clarendon — Lord  Chancellor  to 
Charles  11.,  and  the  celeorated  hutorian  of  the  Civil  War,  left  with  other  issue 
a  SCO  Laurence,  Earl  of  Rochester,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1700,  from 
whom  the  present  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  fifth  in  descent,  and  a  daughter  Frances, 
who  married  Sir  Thomas  Keightley,  of  Harlingford,  Herts,  and  was  mother  of 
a  daughter  Catherine,  wife  of  the  Kight  Hon.  Lucius  O'Brien,  great-great-grand- 
father, by  her,  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien.    The  pedigree  stands  thus  : — 

£dward  Hyde.   Earl  of  Clarendon,«France8,  dan.  and  eventually  sole  heir 
Lord  Chancellor,  died  19*Dec.,  1674    of  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  Bart 


Henry,  second    Lanrenoe,   sLady 
EariofClawn-    first  Earl  of    ~ 
<loiL       _         Bochester 


Henri- 
etta 
Boyle. 


Anne,  wife  of  James,    Frances  JsSir  Thomas 


A 


ward,  third 
£arl  of  Claren- 
don       _3 

I 


Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II.,  and 
mother  of  Queens 
Mary  and  Anne. 


Keightley, 
KB. 


Henry,  second  Earl  ofBo-aTane,    sister     Catharinessfit.  Hon. 


Chester,  and  fourth  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  d,  1753. 


of  John  Lord    Keightley. 
Gower. 


Lucius 
O'Brien. 


I 


J 


Theodoiia,»Fohn  Bligh,    Jane»  dangh-»Wm.  Capel,      Sir  Edward--Mfiiy,  dau. 


onlydangh- 1  Esq. 


ter  and  heir. 


third    Earl    O'Brien,    Bt, 
of  Essex.        ofDromoland. 


of  Hugh 
Hickman, 
Esq. 


Charlotte,  heiresB  tO-,Hon.  Thomas  Villi-      Sir  Lucius^-Nicola,  dau.  of 


her  gnmdrather,Hen- 
rj  Earl  of  Clarendon 
and  Bochester. 


ers,  created  Earl  of    CBrien^Bt 
Clarendon  1776,    d,    d.  1795. 
1786. 


Rohert  French, 
Esq.  of  Monivae. 


The  Hon.  George  , 
ViHieni  second  son: 
died  in  1827. 


.Theresa,  only  daugh-    Sir  Edwards-Charlotte,    dau. 


ter  of  Lord  Boring-    O'Brien^Bt. 
don. 


and  co-heir  of 
William  Smith, 
Esq. 


GsoBox  William  EaEDE-aLady   Cathe-    Williak  Smith  O'Bribn, 


BiCK,  present  Eab^.  of  Cla- 
SEHDON.  G.C.B., 


rine  Barham.    horn  17  Oct.,  1803 :  m.  Lucy, 

daughter   of  Joseph  Gah- 
bett,  Esq. 


iT.  JAMB8*S  MAO.,, HO.  n. 


N 
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Under  the  impression  tbat  these  "  curiosities  of  genealogy"  are  worth  recording, 
I  trust  you  will  give  insertion  to  this  communication. 

Your  well  wisher, 
York,  Sept.  20, 1849.  Heraldiccs 


To  the  Editor  of  (he  St  James's  Magazine. 

Holbom,  September  8, 1849. 

Sir, — ^I  trust  that  }[ou  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you  npon 
a  subject  of  personal  interest  to  myself,  the  particulars  relating  to  which  you, 
above  idl  others,  are  most  likely  to  be  acquamted  with.  I  have  long  tried,  by 
searches  and  inquiries  within  my  limited  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  to 
ascertain  the  genealogy  and  pedigree  of  the  family  of  ^'  Byard,"  but  I.  cannot 
obtain  the  information  anxiously  sought  after,  and  therefore  venture  to  trespass 
upon  your  kindness  as  the  "  fountain-head." 

The  name  of  ^^  Byard  "  is  an  extremely  uncommon  one,  and  I  have  scarcely 
ever  met  with  it  out  of  my  own  immediate  family.  I  have  been  informed  thit 
the  fiunily  originally  came  from  France,  and  fled  from  there  at  the  period  when 
the  French  Protestants  sought  refuge  in  England,  and  settled  in  Yorkshire  J 
believe  at  Billingley,  Bamsley,  and  Darfield,  in  that  county). 

I  find  that  there  was  a  Sir  Thomas  Byard,  Knt.,  of  Mount  Tamar,  Dctod, 
Admiral  or  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  He  was  knighted  by  George  the 
Third,  26th  August,  1789.  He  commanded  the  "  Bedford,"  of  74  guns,  at  the 
battle  of  Camperdown,  October  11,  1797,  imder  Lord  Duncan ;  and  also  com- 
manded the  "Foudroyant"  in  the  action  with  the  French  squadron  off"  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  capture  of  the  "  Hoche,^'  74  guns,  and  two  fri^tes,  on  the  12th 
October,  1789.  He  died  Slst  October,  1798,  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship 
"  Foudroyant,"  at  Plymouth,  after  nine  days'  illness.  He  was  a  brave,  ekilfui, 
and  experienced  oflScer — ^a  most  excellent  husband,  friend,  and  father — ^beloved 
by  hb  ship's  company  and  aU  who  knew  him.  (Vide  the  Genilenum'i  Maga- 
zine, vol.  68,  page  997.) 

Lady  Byard,  his  widow,  died  at  Bath  February  18th,  1808. 

Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas,  was  married  in  June,  1797,  to  George 
Sheppard  of  Frome  (of  which  he  was  latelv  M.P.),  Somerset. 

Tne  above  is  all  the  information  I  can  learn  of  Sir  Thonuis  Byard  and  hb 
family.    I  have  looked  through  Burke's  Commoners  and  Landed  Gentrr  of 
.  £b[igland,  but  cannot  find  any  allusion  to  or  notice  of  the  name  of  ^*  Byard. 

K,  Sir,  you  could  oblige  me  with  any  further  information  of  the  parent*, 
birth-place,  and  family  of  Sir  Thomas— or  the  family  and  maiden  surname  of 
Lady  Byard,  you  will  confer  on  me  a  great  obligation.  Also,  whether  there 
are  any  arms,  crest,  or  motto  belonging  to  the  name. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  is  probable  the  name  was  originally  in  Frsnce 
"  Bayard,"  but  of  the  fact  I  am  ignorant. 

Regretting  the  trouble  I  have  caused,  and  the  intrusion  on  your  valuable 
time  and  attention, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

L.  B. 

[We  publish  this  letter  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  genealogical  rcadeff 
may  be  able  to  indicate  a  clue  to  our  correspondent's  research.  All  we  can 
ourselves  state  is,  that  "  William  Byard,  of  London,  mercer,  living  in  1732, 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Monk,  cousin  of  Christo^er  Monk. 
Duke  of  Albemarle."  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  Anderson  in  his  "  Roy»l 
Genealogies,"  p.  745,  James  Bettenham.  printer  of  that  work,  having  married 
Mrs.  Byard's  sister.  Li  the  **  General  Armory,"  Erm.  three  lions  ram^*  is  ^^^ 
coat  assigned  to  the  name  of  Byard :  and  the  same  collection  states  that  the 
ensigns  of  Bayard  are  "Erm.  a  chev.  gu.  between  three  eairles  displ  of  the 
second."— Ed.  St.  M.]  --e  i- 
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To  the  Editor  of  ^  St,  James's  Magazine, 

Sir, — ^An  ancestor  of  the  present  Viscount  Gormanstown,  Chrbtopher  Pres- 
ton^ Baron  of  NaaSy  (in  right  of  his  mother  as  grand-daughter  of  William  Fitz- 
manrice,! Baron  of  Naas,  creation  of  Henry  if.,  see  Bunce^s  Peerage)  married 
Jane,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Jemco  dArtais,  Kt. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  inform  him  if  this  Sir  Jenico  d^Artois  was 
connected  by  blood  with  the  Royal  House  of  France,  the  title  of  "  d'Artois," 
having  from  earliest  record  been  the  occasional  designation  of  younger  branches 
of  the  Princes  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  A. 


To  the  Editor  o/the  St  James's  Magazine, 

Sir,— The  Conde  de  MusqueteUa,  Hereditary  Peer  of  Portugal,  is  always 
styled  in  Portuguese  Peerages  and  Records  "  Baron  of  MtdUngar  in  the  Peer- 
age of  Ireland.  I  do  not  find  mention  of  any  such  dignity  as  existing  in  any 
modem  works  on  British  Peerage ;  can  you  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter  ? 
The  family  of  the  Conde  de  Musquetella  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  on  the 
Portuguese  soil.  A  noble  ancestor,  of  high  ofHce  in  the  household  of  the 
Sovereign,  accompanied  the  unhappy  Catherine  of  Braganza  to  England  when 
affianced  to  Charles  II.,  and  I  suspect  that  if  such  patent  ever  was  passed  con- 
ferring the  title  of  Mullingar  upon  this  illustrious  foreigner,  the  proof  of  it 
mast  oe  looked  for  in  the  annals  of  that  period. 

Aljubauota. 


To  ihe  Editor  of  the  St  James's  Magazine, 

Sir, — ^It  has  been  said,  and  on  no  contemptible  authority,  that  hereditary 
heraldic  honours  date  no  further  back  than  the  Crusades  or  the  first  Tourna- 
ments. If  this  be,  for  the  most  part,  true,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  stem  houses  of  France  bore  here- 
ditary blazons  long  oefore,  if,  indeed,  we  may  credit  authorities  not  heretofore 
disputed. 

In  the  "  Armoiries  de  la  France,"  by  Feron,  an  heraldic  writer  of  great 
repute  in  the  sixteenth  century,  published  in  1555,  after  several  notices  of  the 
same  blood  and  arms,  we  find  the  following : — 

"  Messire  Amulphe  ou  Amoul  fils  du  fils  de  Anselbert  senateur ;  autrement 
fils  d^Amaldus  fils  de  Ausbert  et  de  Blitilde  fille  du  premier  Clotaire :  Euesque 
deMets,  Chancellier  de  France  du  temps  de  Dagobert,  Tan  six  cens  trente-six, 
paranant  Main  du  palais  de  Paris,  V  an  six  cens  vingt  cinq,  du  temps  du  Roy 
Clotaire  deuxiesme,  et  depuis  Maire  du  Palais  d'Austrasie,  homme  de  sancte 
rie  et  de  conuersation  paisible ;  ayant  eu  pour  Femme  Doda  fille  de  Wiberis 
on  Wambert  Comte  de  Boulogne,  et  soeur  de  Walmer  ou  Wilmer  qui  tons 
deux  entrerent  en  religion :  de  laquelle  il  eust  Ansigisus  ou  Anchises*  Mar- 
quis de  r  Escault,  Clodulphus,  Comte  Palatin,  et  le  tiers  Walchises.  £t  il 
portoit  de  gueuUes  k  trois  aigles  d^orf.'* 

*  Anchises  married  Begga,  a  Saxon  princess,  who  founded  the  Beggiunes  in  Flan- 
den.  From  him  descended  Pepin  le  Bref,  and  consequently  Charlemagne,  in 
diiectline. 

t  The  ancient  arms  of  Boulogne,  derived  probably  fix>m  the  Romans,  Boulogne- 
8ur-mer  having  been  for  many  aoes  a  strong  Roman  post,  much  resorted  to-  by  th« 
Emperors.  I^eodosins,  father  of  the  Emperor  of  that  name,  being  the  first  who  ber^ 
the  title  of  Comos,  or  Count  of  Boulogne. 
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Leaving  the  above  quaint  chronicler  we  torn  to  the  pages  of  Piganoil  de  la 
Force,  an  esteemed  writer  in  the  last  century ;  and  in  his  history  of  the 
Boulounais  we  find  that  Wihner  (lat.  Wbnare),  eldest  son  of  the  Count  of 
Boulogne,  built  an  Abbey  in  that  town  (Anno  657),  which  was  destroyed  t 
century  later  by  the  Norwegians,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Eustace,  Count  of 
Boulogne,  father  of  the  celebrated  Grodfrey  de  Bouillon  and  Count  of  Boa- 
logne,  under  the  title  of  Abbaye  de  St.  Wihner,  by  which  name  it  was  known 
until  the  French  Revolution,  when  it  was  finally  destroyed. 

What  is,  however,  more  to  our  purpose,  the  ancient  Warwickshire  fsmHy  of 
Wilmer  have  always  borne  for  arms,  gules,  three  eagles  displayed  or.— the 
coat  described  above  by  Feron — ^with  the  addition  it  is  true  of  the  chevron,  a 
distinctive  badge,  I  take  it,  to  mark  those  of  the  same  house  but  of  a  different 
and  lower  desree — hence,  probably,  the  chevron  worn  on  the  arm  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  at  present — ^for  it  is  remarkable  that  seldom  do  we  find 
heads  of  families — ^I  mean  the  principal  or  stem  branches,  with  chevron,  fess, 
&c.,  on  their  escutcheons.  

For  want  of  proper  references,  I  cannot  trace  the  family  of  Wilmer  further 
back  than  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  they  may,  however,  have  entered  England 
with  King  Stephen,  who  was  himself  (jure  uxoris)  Count  of  Boulogne ;  but  of 
two  things  one  is  certain  :  either  a  family  of  the  same  name  adopted  the  same 
arms  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  eight  centuries — a  fact  very  remarkable  in  itself— 
or  heraldic  honours  were  hereditary  three  or  four  centuries  before  Tonms- 
ments  or  the  Crusades  were  thought  of. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

J.W. 
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THEeTening  of  Wednesday  the  third  day  of  September  1651  witnessed 
&e  last  blow  given  to  the  hopes  of  the  English  Royalists.  Many  bitter 
reverses,  many  harassing  sufferings,  many  wearisome  persecutions  had 
they  known  since  the  day  when  Charles  I.  raised  the  Royal  standard 
agsinst  the  Parliament.  Death,  banishment,  voluntary  exile,  forced 
sabmission,  had  thinned  their  ranks  year  after  year ;  and  as  the  Par- 
liamentary powers  were  triumphant  on  successive  occasions,  they  had 
opportonities,  by  fines  and  confiscations,  of  robbing  their  antagonist 
Cavaliers  of  the  sinews  of  war.  The  result  was  that  when  Charles  II. 
was  out-generalled  by  the  cool-headed  and  indomitable  Cromwell  in 
Scotland,  and  took  at  once  the  resolution  (worthy  of  his  Royal  grand- 
father, Henry  lY .  of  France,)  of  throvring  himself  upon  the  loyalty  and 
gallantry  of  his  English  subjects,  he  did  not  meet  with  the  cordial 
lesponse  which  his  sanguine  temperament  had  speculated  upon.  For 
many  who  bad  fought  long  and  faithfully  for  the  Crown  under  the  Royal 
Martyr,  now  believed  that  the  republican  power  was  securely  planted,  at 
le^t  for  a  while,  and  having  purchased  a  temporary  security  under  the 
existing  government,  either  by  personal  or  pecuniary  sacrifice,  were  not 
willing  to  risk  their  present  ease  for  a  prospect  which,  however  dear  it 
migbt  be  to  their  wishes,  carried  with  it  no  earnest  hopes. 

This  march  of  Royalty  into  England,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
disinherited  Sovereign  thereupon,  forms  perhaps  the  last  ray  of  true  glory 
that  hovers  over  the  name  of  Charles  II.  Whatever  dark  clouds  fell 
upon  his  after  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  command  and  reign.  The  lofty 
and  chivalric  characters  of  the  best  of  the  Stuarts  found  ample  reflex  in 
his  bosom :  and  through  his  mother  he  appeared  fully  to  inherit  the 
highest  qualities  of  Henry  the  Great.  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  few 
words  from  one  of  the  narratives  of  the  day.  It  is  part  of  a  letter  firom 
one  of  the  ofRcen  engaged  in  Wor'ster  Fight,  while  he  was  a  prisoner 
of  war  at  Chester.     He  says  **  cerUunly  a  braver  prince"  (meaning  King 
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Charles)  "  never  lived,,  having  in  the  day  of  the  fight  hazarded  his  person 
much  more  than  any  officer  of  his  army.  Riding  from  regiment  to  re- 
giment, and  leading  them  on  upon  service  with  aU  the  encouragement 
(calling  every  officer  by  his  name)  which  the  example  and  exertion  of 
a  magnanimous  general  could  afford,  shewing  so  much  steadiness  of  mind 
and  undaunted  courage  in  such  continual  danger,  that  had  not  God 
covered  his  head  and  wonderfully  preserved  his  sacred  person,  he  must 
in  all  human  reason  needs  have  perished  that  day." 

But  I  cannot  stop  to  dilate  here  upon  his  character,  nor  upon  the 
campaign  of  1651.  Let  me  at  once  place  him  at  Wor'ster — and  without 
even  arguing  whether  Lesley  was  a  coward  or  a  traitor — ^without  raising 
the  question  which  has  heretofore  been  nicely  scanned — ^whether  Chailes 
ought  not  to  have  left  his  life,  with  his  glory,  on  Wor'ster  Field — let  me 
come  at  once  to  the  point  from  which  I  started  and  from  which  I  have 
slightly  digressed,  and  again  repeat  that  **  the  evening  of  Wednesday 
the  third  day  of  September  1651,  witnessed  the  last  blow  given  to  the 
hopes  of  the  English  Royalists." 


IL 

The  battle  was  over !  the  most  sanguine  of  the  followers  of  Royalty 
saw  nothing  but  the  chance  of  escape  with  life  and  liberty.  No  one 
dreamt  of  such  a  rally  as  would  enable  them  to  renew  the  contest ;  though 
the  cavalry  of  Lesley  was  undamaged  yet  none  dare  trust  its  fidelity. 
The  Republican  forces  had  continued  the  fight  into  the  very  streets  of 
Wor'ster.  Many  of  the  brave  supporters  of  the  King  fought  a  battle  of 
details  and  disputed,  inch  by  inch,  the  progress  of  the  conquerors.  And 
the  King  himself  exclaimed  to  those  who  advised  retreat,  **  I  had  lalhcr 
that  you  should  shoot  me  than  keep  me  alive  to  see  the  sad  coajsqncuces 
of  this  &tal  day." 

But  he  was  persuaded — ^wisely  persuaded — to  retire  i  and  my  history 
properly  begins  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  this  fatal  day,  wha 
Charles,  having  cleared  the  dty,  was  at  Barboome  Bridge — about  a  mfle 
out  of  Wor'ster^— surrounded  by  faithful  adherents  who  only  sought  the 
King's  safety  and  reckoned  but  slightly  of  their  own  ;  and  while  Lord 
Cleveland,  Colonel  Wogan,  and  Colonel  Carliss,  with  a  few  desperate 
followers,  maintained  such  a  brave  struggle  in  the  streets  of  Wor'ster,  as 
effectually  prevented  pursuit  of  the  King  for  more  than  two  hours. 

At  this  period  the  cause  of  Royalty  was  desperate.  The  best  friends 
of  the  King  urged  him  to  fly,  and  loth  as  he  was  to  take  such  a  course  he 
yielded  to  pressing  necessity,  urged  as  it  was  by  those  about  him.  The 
gallant  spirit  of  Charles  shone  out  even  here,  and  he  proposed  to  make 
his  flight,  (if  flight  needs  must  be)  direct  to  London — ^where  he  might  be 
sheltered  among  the  many  friends  of  the  Royal  House,  and  where  he 
would  be  ready  for  any  movement  towards  his  own  restoration. 

But  the  voices  of  those  who  had  gathered  round  him  most  loyally  in 
the  hour  of  despair,  were  raised  against  the  London  journey ;  the  North 
offered  the  greatest  facilites  for  escape,  and  northward  it  was  determined 
that  the  footsteps  of  the  wanderers  should  turn.  Before  starting,  howevo*, 
the  numbers  surrounding  the  King  must  be  reduced ;  they  axe  too  few 
to  fight  but  too  many  to  fiy.     The  party  of  horae  who  hung  round 
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their  retreat,  were  ordered  to  disperse  and  seek  safety  separately.  Those 
gentry  who  belonged  to  the  county  sought  their  own  homes  or  hiding 
places ;  and  the  King's  whole  retinue, — ^nobles,  friends  and  guards, — did 
not  amount  to  sixty  men :  aU  was  confusion,  and  terror,  and  doubt — but 
the  north  seemed  the  only  refuge — ^though  none  ventured  to  say  vohere  in 
the  north  this  refuge  should  be  found. 

To  the  north,  then,  let  us  march— but  who  shall  direct  us  ?  for  evening's 
shades  have  fallen  and  we  are  strangers  in  the  land.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  taking  upon  himself  something  like  direction  amid  the  chaos 
of  despair,  applied  to  the  Lord  Talbot  for  a  guide,  and  the  Lord  Talbot, 
who  bad  brought  a  regiment  of  his  own  to  Wor'ster  fight,  and  whose  local 
knowledge  was  deemed  available,  called  upon  one  of  his  troopers- 
Richard  Walker  by  name — ^who  held  the  post  of  scout-master  or  guide— 
and  following  his  footsteps,  fugitive  Royalty  and  its  meagre  retinue  sped 
iast  onward  to  the  north.  This  "  Lord  Talbot"  was  Francis,  eldest  son 
and  heir  apparent  to  John  tenth  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  I  may  mention,  in 
passing,  that  this  loyal  nobleman  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his  father  two 
years  after  Wor'ster  fight,  and  that  he  met  with  a  premature  death,  hav- 
ing been  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Yilliers,  the  second  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  1667. 

To  the  North  and  direct  to  the  north,  with  no  apparent  object  but  that 
safety,  like  magnetic  attraction,  dwelt  there — onward  they  went — still 
onward  and  northward — galloping  along  the  road  where  road  was — ^and 
hurrying  over  broken  ground  where  roads  were  imperfect,  with  the  guide's 
eye  still  on  the  north  star.  So  they  passed  by  Bevere  Green  within 
hearing  of  the  ever-flowing  Severn,  so  galloping  on  crossed  the  little 
Salwarp  stream  at  the  ford  near  Hawford  Mill,  and  so  by  Bamhall  and 
Ombersley,  where  the  deep  woods  threw  a  darker  shadow  on  the  brow  of 
dusky  night,  skirting  Lineholt  Common,  and  hurrying  by  Hartlebury  and 
Torton,  leaving  the  then  quiet  town  of  Kidderminster  a  little  on  their  left, 
and  fearlessly  daring  the  uneven  grounds  towards  Eanver  Heath, 
hut  ever  speeding  northward,  almost  due  north ;  ever  following  freely  the 
npid  steed  of  scout-master  Walker,  who  led  on  bravely,  guided  only  by 
heaven's  own  beacon. 

Bat  night  has  drawn  her  sable  curtain,  and  Kinver  Heath  is  queer 
ground  to  tread  in  darkness  ;  and  though  with  the  north  star  before  him, 
our  faithful  guide.  Walker,  has  hitherto  held  on  his  way  with  untiring  zeal, 
yet  here  he  is  embarrassed,  and  perceiving  some  hesitation  on  his  part  the 
King  very  naturally  enquires  where  he  is  going  to  ?  With  him  as  with 
the  others  the  magical  word  "North"  has  hitherto  been  sufficient,  but  it 
appears  now  to  be  a  word  of  somewhat  doubtful  import,  and  hunger  and 
weariness — to  say  nothing  of  doubt  and  terror—demand  some  nearer 
po'mt  for  repose  and  refreshment  than  "  the  North."  On  Kinver  Heath, 
then,  the  Royal  and  noble  fugitives  found  their  first  check,  and  in 
the  momentary  pause  ensuing,  the  King's  question  was.  Whither  shall  I 
go? 

Another  voice  is  heard  in  council.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  no 
longer  sole  leader.  The  Lord  Talbot  is  no  longer  sole  guide.  Among 
those  nearest  to  the  King  at  this  moment  was  the  gallant,  but  already 
grave-shadowed,  Earl  of  Derby:  James,  the  seventh  Earl  of  the 
Stanley  family.  His  father,  the  sixth  Earl,  as  well  as  himself,  had 
taken  a  most  active  part  in  the  Royal  cause,  from  the  first  outbreak  of 
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the  Revolution ;  but  the  fkther  died  ere  the  worst  had  befallen,  and  the 
•on  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  dignities,  including  the  Royalty  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  in  1642.  His  whole  conduct  in  life  entitles  him  to  the 
highest  honours  of  chivalry,  and  his  early  and  violent  death,  and  his 
manner  of  meeting  it,  leaves  his  name  surrounded  with  the  radiance  of 
Christian  hope.  His  unflinching  resolution  could  only  be  equalled  by 
his  pious  resignation,  and  the  life  of  the  soldier  is  only  outshone  by  the 
death  of  the  saint.  He  was  made  prisoner  in  trying  to  escape  north- 
wards after  parting  from  the  King,  as  you  will  presently  leam,  and  was 
beheaded  at  Bolton  the  15th  of  October. 

This  man  it  was  who  at  this  anxious  moment  was  able  to  pour  into  his 
sovereign's  ear  advice  and  suggestion,  which  under  the  Divine  blessing  con* 
tributed  mainly  to  the  preservation  of  the  Monarchy. 


III. 

I  must  refer  to  a  past  event.  When  Charles  first  entered  England  he 
had  commissioned  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  raise  recruits  for  the  Royal 
army  in  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining  counties.  In  August,  the  Earl, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  met  a  portion  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  at  Wigan,  and  suffered  an  extensive  and  a  serious  defeat.  But 
the  battle  was  a  most  unequal  one,  the  Earl's  whole  strength  not  ex- 
ceeding 600  men,  while  the  Roundheads,  under  Colonel  Lilbum,  are 
stated  to  have  been  2000.  Even  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Parliamentarians  themselves,  the  Earl's  force  was  but  700,  and  theirs 
1500,  so  that  anyway  it  A\as  a  most  unequal  fight.  All  accounts  agree 
in  the  report  of  the  noble  courage  of  the  Earl  and  his  men,  and  all,  un- 
fortunately, agree  in  the  utter  discomfiture  and  dissolution  which  the 
Cavaliers  suffered.  Many  Royalists  were  slain  in  the  action,  and  the 
Earl  himself  was  severely  wounded.  He  took  his  course,  nevertheless, 
no  longer  surrounded  by  a  gaUant  company,  towards  the  King's  army, 
then  quartered  at  Wor'ster :  but  in  passing  through  Staffordshire,  the 
pursuit  was  so  hot,  that  he  was  advised  by  some  of  the  Royalist  &inilies, 
from  whom  he  sought  counsel  and  assistance,  to  lie  concealed  for  at  least 
a  few  days — a  secure  place  of  retreat  being  indicated  to  him.  The  Earl 
followed  this  prudent  advice,  and  remained  in  close  concealment  until 
the  Parliamentary  soldiers,  who  had  been  so  close  on  his  heels,  had 
entirely  lost  all  trace  of  him,  and  had  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  he  had  been  so  famously  protected.  He  had  then  hastened 
forward  to  join  his  Royal  Master,  and  arrived  at  Wor'ster  only  on  tbe 
eve  of  the  battle.  Well  and  valorously  had  he  done  his  devoir  that 
dismal  day,  and  he  now  stood,  with  unabated  spirits,  by  the  King's  ude, 
on  Kinver  Heath,  and  was  the  first  of  the  followers  of  his  Majesty  who 
was  able  to  offer  any  feasible  or  hopefril  plan  amid  the  conAi&ion,  the 
alarm,  the  terror,  that  appeared  to  have  fallen  on  all  the  army.  On 
Kinver  Heath,  I  repeat,  the  Panie  was  complete.  The  north  star  no 
longer  shone  to  the  eye  of  trusty  scoutmaster  Walker,  and  even  if  it  had 
still  shone,  the  King  declared  that  he  would  proceed  no  fieurther,  not  even 
towards  the  magical  North,  unless  some  special  place  were  indicated 
where  safety  could  be  sought,  or  some  object,  distinct  enough  for  at- 
tainmcntp  should  be  clearly  defined.     Then,  as  I  before  said,  the  gaUant 
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Earl  of  Derby  spoke. — "  If  your  Majesty  can  only  reach  the  borders 
of  Staffordshire,  there  is  a  place  of  concealment  where  an  army  might 
search  for  you,  Sire,  in  vain/'  Then  followed  the  rapid  narrative — 
hastiiy  told,  but  eagerly  listened  to — of  his  own  admirable  escape,  when 
the  sealous  Roundheads  dogged  his  very  heels,  and  of  his  perfect 
security  until  the  departure  of  his  discomfited  foes. 

There  was  no  doubt  now,  no  hesitation,  no  pause  ;  the  place  of  security 
appears ;  the  King  will  march  to  SoifcobeL 

fiat  who  shall  guide  us  thither,  for  the  north  star  will  not  now  suffice  ? 
trusty  Richard  Walker  does  not  know  Boscobel,  and  the  Earl  himself 
would  not  attempt  to  lead  the  way  through  that  dim  and  sorrowful 
night 

A  soldier  on  the  brink  of  the  crowd,  a  follower,  but  at  a  distance,  of 
Royalty,  now  appeared  in  the  inner  circle  that  surrounded  the  King,  and 
8  clear  manly  voice,  full  of  hope  and  truth,  comes  out  of  the  dark  night. 
"  If  his  Majesty  wUl  trust  me  I  will  guide  him  in  safety  to  Boscobel 
hefore  daybreak. '  •*  Who  makes  the  offer  ?  "  "  Captain  Charles 
Giffard."  The  matter,  then,  is  wholly  decided.  Many  in  the  circle 
knew  the  man,  and  they  who  did  not,  knew  that  he  and  others  of  his 
house  had  fought  beside  the  Royal  Standard  through  that  heavy  day, 
and  on  many  previous  days  in  many  a  well-fought  field.  Confidence  is 
restored,  hope  revives,  and  all  are  again  eager  to  set  forward  under  this 
new  and  ready  guide.  But  much  caution  is  necessary.  Their  road  is 
no  longer  due  north,  but  westerly,  and  it  would  appear  that  to  gain  the 
route  which  Captain  Gifi&rd  knew  to  Boscobel,  the  town  of  Stourbridge 
must  be  passed  through,  or  lightly  evaded,  and  there  lies  a  troop  of 
Parliamentary  Dragoons,  who  are  not  likely  to  be  all  asleep  on  this 
night 

But  onward  they  go  as  fast  as  their  wearied  steeds  can  bear  them,  and 
now  no  longer  a  flying  crowd,  but  a  well  ordered  body  marching  with 
boldness,  but  with  caution,  as  the  convoy  of  a  great  treasure.  Ad- 
vanced guard  and  rear  guard  are  in  their  places.  Scouts  are  on  the 
look-out,  and  ever  with  the  foremost  rides  the  unblenching  and  un- 
hesitating guide.  So  pass  they  on,  making  their  way  easterly  towards 
Stourbridge,  that  the  leader  may  fall  into  the  track  which  he  knew  so  well. 

And  now  the  noon  of  night  is  passed,  and  Stourbridge  is  attained,  its 
guards  are  not  on  the  alert,  and  it  is  rapidly  and  safely  travelled  through 
or  by.  Another  few  miles  are  traversed,  and  as  there  is  no  sound  of 
pursuit,  and  nature  is  waxing  weary,  a  halt  is  made  at  a  lone  house, 
hetween  Wordsley  and  Kingswinford.  The  startled  inmates  are  aroused, 
and  such  food  as  the  humble  dwelling  affords  is  shared  among  Royalty, 
Nobility,  Grentry,  and  Yeomanry. 

From  hence,  no  incident  marks  the  flight,  no  check  occurs  to  the 
career.  The  guide  wandered  not  to  right  nor  left,  but  onward,  still 
>^<:adily  onward,  he  progresses  through  Himley  and  Womboume,  avoiding 
Penn,  and  crossing  Tettenhall  Wood,  leaving  Codsall  to  the  east,  and 
selecting  unfrequented  bridle  roads,  till  he  brings  his  charge  by  way  of 
precaution  to  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  George  Giffard,  at  White! adies, 
just  as  day  commenced  to  break. 

Here,  at  Whiteladies,  a  bitter,  and  to  many  a  last,  parting  must  take 
place.  AU  concurred  in  one  thing,  and,  that  was,  that  the  King's  greatest 
chance  of  safety  lay  in  his  being  alone  and  all  his  followers  left  him 
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here,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  old  chroniclers,  **  with  sad  hearts, 
hut  hearty  prayers,  desiring  not  to  know  the  place  of  his  concealment 
hecause  they  knew  not  what  they  might  he  forced  to  confess."  Some 
pursued  their  flight  still  northerly,  others  spread  east,  and  west,  and 
south.  Some  reached  foreign  shores,  some  were  taken  and  mounted 
the  scaffold,  or  rotted  in  dungeons,  and  some  found  safety  in  their  in- 
significance. But  all  departed,  and  King  Charles  II.  was  left  alone  to 
the  guard  and  guidance  of  the  honour  and  loyalty  of  the  Criffiiids. 
Guard  and  guidance,  hy  the  hlessing  of  God,  amply  sufficient. 

Mr.  G«orge  GifD&rd,  immediately  he  was  aware  of  his  sacred  and  serioas 
charge,  sent  out  to  Hohhal  Grange,  for  Richard  Penderel,  and  to  Bosoohd 
for  William  Penderel,  while,  in  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Giffiffd  (not  Mrs. 
George  Gi&rd,  hut  the  widow  of  George  Giffard's  hrother  Andrew,  who 
was  killed  in  a  skirmish  near  Wolverhampton,  early  in  the  Civil  Wars) 
hastened  to  supply  his  Majesty  with  seemly  refreshment  and  comfortable 
words,  thinking,  with  a  woman's  thoughtfulness,  of  things  which,  though 
in  themselves  trivial,  yet  are  of  much  avail  in  hours  of  suffering. 

By  this  time,  Richard  Penderel  had  arrived,  hut  was  immediately  sent 
hack  to  fetch  a  suit  of  his  own  raiment  (his  Sunday  garments,  doubtless) 
for  the  Eling  ;  and  by  the  time  he  returned,  William  Penderel  also  ap- 
peared.  After  they  had  spoken  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whom  they  well  re- 
membered, and  who  lingered  to  the  last  beside  his  Sovereign,  the  Earl  took 
them  to  an  inner  parlour,  where  the  Sling  was  taking  comfort  from  the 
hospitable  cares  of  his  kind  host  and  hostess,  and  then  said  to  them— 
"  This  is  the  King  !  you  must  have  good  care  of  him,  and  preserve  him 
as  you  did  me."  This  charge  was  earnestly  backed  by  Mr.  George  Gifiard. 
We  must  not  suppose  that  these  rustics  were  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Majesty  in  its  glory,  to  be  astounded  and  overpowered.     There  was 
no  golden  throne  and  ermine  robe,  and  regal  crown,  to  impress  their 
senses  and  awe  their  minds — no !  for  while  these  faithful  guards  had 
been  waited  for,  even  the  personal  appearance  of  the  throneless  monarch 
had  been  grievously  altered.     The  King  had  rubbed  his  hands  on  the 
back  of  the  chimney,  and  vrith  them  rubbed  his  face  :  some  person  had 
cut  his  flowing  hair  off,  and  he  had  stripped  himself  of  his  buff  coat, 
with  all  his  kingly  and  knightly  ornaments  which  he  had  worn  through 
the  day  of  battle  and  the  night  of  flight. 

And  now  his  person  was  quickly  encased  in  Richard  Penderel's  green 
suit  and  leathern  doublet,  and  vrith  his  head  and  face  disfigured,  as  before 
stated,  he  could  not  have  been  very  comely  or  majestic.  Both  William  and 
Richard  Penderel  urged  the  immediate  departure  of  those  of  the  King's 
Mends  who  yet  remained,  for  they  knew  that  a  troop  of  Roundheads 
under  Colonel  Ashenhurst,  was  quartered  at  Codsall,  and  feared  thej 
would  soon  be  on  the  look-out  for  fugitives  :  having  thus  ridded  them- 
selves of  supernumerary  guests,  the  faithful  Penderels  led  the  King 
through  a  back  door,  and  in  a  short  distance  reached  the  first  spot  deemed 
secure,  being  a  thick  wood  called  Spring  Coppice,  forming  part  of  the 
demesne,  and  extending  up  to  the  very  gate  of  Boscobel. 

IV. 

Our  history  must  revert  some  years. 

In  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.,  very  heavy  and 
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Stringent  laws  were  passed  against  those  who  professed  to  follow  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Reformation  was  yet  new,  and  the  fires  of 
Smithfield  shed  their  lurid  gleam  on  the  pages  of  history.  I  will 
not  stop  to  detail  all  the  heavy  penalties  overhanging  the  heads  of  the 
Romanists,  nor  to  enquire  whether  such  severity  was  wise  But  under 
different  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  two  reigns,  most  severe  burdens  were 
laid  upon  them.  To  say  Mass,  was  to  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  dOO 
marks,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year ;  to  hear  it,  was  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned  to  half  the  extent.  To  refrain  from  attending  the  public 
Sabbath  worship  of  the  reformed  English  Church,  was-  to  become  a 
Recusant  or  Refuser,  and  so  incur  a  heavy  fine.  This  fine  was  not  only 
once  inflicted,  but  was  continued  and  repeated,  and  the  sufferer  was 
called  a  Recusant  Convict.  Such  Recusant  Convict  could  not  be  an 
executor,  administrator,  or  guardian.  He  could  not  practise  law  or 
physic.  He  was  debarred  from  all  public  offices,  even  of  the  meanest 
description,  nor  dared  he  teach  a  school.  His  armour  and  arms,  if  he 
possessed  them,  were  to  be  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  confined  to 
wiihin  five  miles  of  his  dwelling.  He  could  not  maintain  or  defend  any 
personal  suit.  If  he  married  a  wife  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish 
Church  he  forfeited  dSlOO,  and  if  she,  too,  was  a  Recusant,  he  was  fined 
£10  a  month.  If  she  survived  him,  she  could  not  be  his  ezecutriXy 
and  she  absolutely  forfeited  on  his  death  two«thirds  of  her  jointure  or 
dower.  If  he  had  children  and  christened  them  by  Romish  rite,  he 
forfeited  £100  for  each,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  each  of  his  children 
might  separately  be  indicted  for  Recusancy.  If  he  kept  a  tutor  of  his 
own  religion  to  educate  them,  he  forfeited  40s.  for  each  day  he  retained 
him,  and  if  he  sent  them  abroad  to  be  educated,  he  forfeited  £100  for 
each,  and  they  were  all  disabled  from  holding  his  lands.  No  priest  of 
the  faith  could  be  brought  up  in  England,  and  for  a  foreign  priest  to  be 
found  in  England,  was  death  both  to  him  and  his  entertainer.  Hence, 
those  who  still  held  the  Romish  faith,  contrived  places  of  concealment, 
where  priests  might  hide,  and  the  ceremonials  of  their  religion  might  be 
sxercised. 

Among  those  families  who  adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome  through 
evil  report  and  good  report,  through  prosperity  and  adversity,  was  the 
family  of  Giifiard  of  Chillington,  and  upon  them  fell  heavily  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  penal  laws  against  Recusants.  John  GHfiard,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was,  nevertheless,  so  highly  esteemed  by  that 
Queen,  that  she  visited  him  at  Chillington,  in  1575,  passing  three  days 
there.  But  royal  favour  could  not  avert  from  him  the  legal  consequences 
of  his  profession  of  faith,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  secure 
hiding  place  for  priests,  or  others  who  might  fall  under  the  terror  of 
the  law.  With  exceeding  judgment  and  skUl  did  he  fix  upon  a  site  for 
his  retreat — just  on  the  borders  of  two  counties,  when  boundaries  were 
▼ery  doubtful — a  piece  of  waste  land,  not  included  in  any  Parish,  and 
free  from  any  claims  from  its  adjoining  Hundreds.  On  this  well  selected 
spot,  deep  in  woods  which,  probably,  had  never  been  planted  by  man, 
bat  were  remains  of  primeval  forest — ^no  public  road  near— -no  town  or 
even  village  at  hand,  rose  a  humble  but  convenient  dwelling,  which  pro** 
Cessed  to  be  a  hunting  seat,  but  in  which  were  artfully  contrived  modes 
of  concealment  that  effectually  baffled  all  attempts  at  discovery.  When 
this  election  was  completed,  the  'Squire  invited  a  few  friends,  sharing 
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the  same  religious  belief  as  Mmself,  to  a  honsewanning  dinner,  snd 
among  them  was  Sir  Basil  Brook.  This  Sir  Basil  Brook  was  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  Arthur  Brinsley  Brook,  of  Colebrook,  in 
Ireland.  He  had  a  seat  at  Madeley  in  Shropshire,  and  was  connected 
with  the  fiimily  of  Fitzherbert,  which  family  was  closely  connected  with 
that  of  Gifibrd.  Sir  Basil  was  then  recently  from  Italy,  and  being  re- 
quested by  Mr.  GifGurd  to  supply  a  name  for  the  new  house,  suggested 
Boscobel,  which  is  literally  Beautiful  Wood ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  that  time  it  richly  deserred  its  euphonious  title.  Be  it  as  itmay, 
the  name  was  given  to  it,  and  through  Uie  reign  of  James  I.,  it  was  is 
frequent  and  indeed  constant  use  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  fint 
intended.  But  when  the  great  Rebellion  came,  and  the  Giffiirds  adhered 
to  the  Royal  cause,  Boscobel  was  repeatedly  available  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  frigitive  Cavaliers,  until  it  attained  its  highest  glory  by  the  pre- 
servation of  the  King  himself. 

For  the  keeping  of  this  house,  the  Gifiards  had  a  family  resident  in  a 
part  of  the  buildimg,  whose  name  has  since  become  the  synonyme  of 
loyalty — these  were  the  Penderels.  To  understand  the  excellence  of 
their  fidelity,  it  must  be  remembered  that  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Wor'ster,  a  reward  of  £1000  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Charles; 
and  considering  the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  this  great  amonnt 
must  have  been  a  fearful  temptation  to  humble  labourers  as  these  men 
were.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Penderels  were  devoted 
to  royalty  :  no !  their  devotion  was  to  the  Giffards,  and  if  they  had  been 
directed  by  their  liege  lords  to  conceal  Old  Noll  himself,  they  would 
have  done  it  with  the  same  devoted  £uth  which  they  shewed  towards  the 
King,  and  which  preserved  through  unparalleled  danger,  the  living 
spirit  of  Monarchy  in  England. 

This  much  to  explain  what,  and  where,  Boscobel  was.  I  shall  have 
a  word  or  two  more  to  say  of  the  true  Penderels  before  I  have  done. 


V. 

And  now  I  have  brought  King  Charles  to  Boscobel,  and  yon  know 
what  and  where  Boscobel  was. 

But  even  the  secure  comfort  of  the  haven  which  he  appeared  now  to 
have  reached,  was  denied  to  the  worn  and  weary  Monarch.  The  fearful 
responsibility  which  had  been  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  Penderels 
by  Lord  Derby,  Charles  Giffard,  and  others,  rendered  them  more  than 
usually  cautious,  and  they  would  not  lead  their  charge  at  once  to  the 
comfortable  retreat  of  Boscobel,  but  deemed  it  their  most  prudent  conise 
to  trust  for  a  while,  at  least,  to  the  close  shelter  of  the  thick  wood. 

This  brings  us  to  day-break  on  Thursday  morning,  September  4tb, 
1651. 

Four  Penderels  were,  at  this  time,  active  in  the  service  of  Majesty. 
but  one  only  accompanied  him  into  the  Spring  Coppice.  This  was 
Richard.  William,  Humphrey,  and  George,  were  scouting  around  the 
domain,  ready  to  give  the  earliest  alarm  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
morning  was  cold  and  wet,  and  the  drizzling  rain  that  was  now  falling 
was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  poetical  £uicy  of  the  Cavaliers,  that 
the  heavens  wept  for  the  royal  sufferings.     Richard  led  his  royal  chaxge 
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deep  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  Spring  Coppice,  and  having  brought 
him  into  a  place  of  sufficient  temporary  security,  he  left  him  for  a  short 
period  to  go  and  seek  some  means  of  adding  to  his  creature  comforts. 
While  Richard,  therefore,  goes  to  thehouseof  Ms  brother-in-law,  Francis 
Yates,  to  obtain  from  his  sister  blankets  for  the  warmth  of  his  guest, 
and  whfle  he  directs  his  sister  to  bring  food  as  soon  as  may  be  into  the 
wood,  let  us  try  to  fix  our  mental  eyes  upon  the  present  condition  of 
Jus  Majesty,   King  Charles  the  Second. 

Alter  the  hard-fought  Wednesday  at    Wor'ster,  came  the  frightful 
pause  at  the  Barboume,  when— 

Faintly  brayed  the  battle's  roar, 

Distant  ^wn  the  hollow  wind : 
Panting  terror  fled  before, 

Wounds  and  death  were  left  behind. 

Then  the  hurried  northward  flight  under  trusty  Scoutmaster  Walker, 
then  the  second  pause  of  terror  on  Kinver  Heath,  the  stolen  and  breath- 
less flight  through  Stourbridge,  the  short  and  poor  refreshment  at  Kings- 
winford,  and  the  long  gallop  to  Whiteladies,  the  whole  flight  being 
certainly  forty  miles.  Then  the  disguise  and  disfigurement,  and  after 
this  truly  horrid  day  and  night,  try  to  picture  to  yourself  this  man  reared 
in  luxury  and  refinement,  crouching  in  the  deep  woods  of  Boscobel, 
cold,  wet,  and  weary,  with  the  heavy  and  sullen  rain-drops  plashing 
slowly,  but  incessantly,  on  him  and  around  him.  The  throne  is  won 
from  him,  the  jewell'd  crown  is  a  deceptive  dream,  the  Kingly  authority 
hath  departed,  the  awfrd  hand  of  Divine  Providence  appears  to  have 
written  the  Mbne,  Tekel,  PHAR£s,upon  the  walls  of  the  regal  structure  of 
En^and ;  the  scaffold,  yet  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  father,  awaits  the 
■on ;  he  is  in  the  middle  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  only  chance  of  safety 
woold  be  on  its  outer  shores  ;  he  is  unsurrounded  by  the  Chivalry  that 
while  it  offered  safety  would  ensure  cheerfrd  courage ;  he  is  alone,  or 
attended  only  by  strangers,  and  by  mean  strangers  ;  they  might  realize 
a  fortune  by  betraying  him ;  they  risk  the  gallows  by  concealing  him. 
Hii  very  heart  is  chilled,  his  head  is  heavy,  his  limbs  are  sore  and  weary. 
His  soul  chooseth  strangling  rather  than  life ;  for,  looking  out  of  the 
mists  of  Spring  Coppice,  the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold  loom  heavily  in 
the  distance.  Truly  this  is  a  mournful  picture !  Truly  the  fugitive 
Charles  of  Spring  Coppice,  on  this  wet  Thursday  morning,  the  4th  of 
September,  forms  a  startling  contrast  with  the  Merry  Monarch  of  White- 
hall, who,  at  a  later  date,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  entirely  that  dis- 
asters, difficulties,  disgrace,  or  death,  were  ever  in  this  world. 


VI. 

Richard  Penderel  returned  to  the  wood  where  the  monarch  was  con- 
cealed, with  a  blanket  for  a  covering,  and  rugs,  or  some  coarse  warm 
articles  for  a  seat,  and  he  had  begged  his  sister,  Francis  Yates's  wife, 
to  prepare  a  breakfast,  and  bring  it  to  the  place  indicated.  The  good- 
^fe  soon  obeyed  her  instructions,  and  she  brought  to  the  fugitive  a  warm 
howl  of  milk  porridge^  some  cooked  eggs,  and  bread  and  butter.     The 
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King  felt  some  doubt  of  Penderel's  prudence  in  making  a  woman  the 
depository  of  so  great  a  secret,  and  anxiously  addressed  her  on  her  ap- 
pearance in  deprecating  terms.  No  doubt  the  homely  break&st  was 
welcome,  but  the  King  may  be  easily  excused  for  fearing  that  among  so 
many  lowly  people  involved  in  his  secret,  terror  or  pusillanimity — to  say 
nothing  of  worse  feelings— might  lead  to  a  disclosure. 

But  Yates's  wife  was  a  Penderel,  and  when  Charles  said  to  her,— 
''  Good  woman,  can  you  be  £uthful  to  a  distressed  cavalier  ?"  She  an- 
swered readily  and  truly, — **  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  die  rather  than  discoTer 
joa!**  And  with  dns  additiaiial  coialbit,  and  with  the  blankets  and 
food,  the  King  supported  that  miserable  day,  seated  on  the  wet  ground  m 
the  depths  of  the  Spring  Coppice. 

It  is  a  singular,  most  singular  thing — providential  would  ba  the  more 
proper  phrase — ^that  during  this  day  Uie  rain  in  Spring  Coppice  was  in- 
cessant, though  round  the  neighbourhood  the  wet  was  intermittent  and 
partial.  But  it  certainly  is  owing  to  this,  in  a  great  measure,  that  so 
search  of  Spring  Coppice  was  made  on  that  day,  for  the  whole  neighboui" 
hood  was  alive  with  Republican  troops,  anxiously  searching  for  the  fugi- 
tives, the  Royal  party  having  been  traced  with  tolerable  certainty  to  the 
inunediate  neighbourhood  of  Tong. 

When  darkness  had  again  covered  the  earth,  Richard  Penderel  took 
his  sacred  charge  to  his  own  house  of  Hobbal  Grange,  where  he  supped, 
and  made  some  additions  to  his  rustic  disguise,  assuming  the  name  of 
Will  Jones,  and  arming  himself  with  a  woodbill.  For  the  result  of  that 
rainy  day's  cogitations  in  the  gloomy  Spring  Coppice  was,  that  the  King's 
best  chance  of  safety  was  to  get  across  the  Severn,  into  the  fiistnesaes  of 
Wales,  from  the  unfrequented  coasts  of  which  country  a  passage  to  France 
was  easy. 

Therefore,  when  night  had  quite  fallen,  the  disg^uised  Sovereign,  with 
his  loyal  attendant,  set  forward  from  Hobbal  Ghrimge,  by  Tong,  on  the 
road  to  Madeley,  where  they  thought  a  passage  across  the  Severn  might 
be  had.  On  this  journey  they  called  at  Evelith  Mill,  Penderel  having 
some  information  that  the  miller  was  a  true  man.  And  here  a  remarkable 
mistake  arose.  The  miller  was  indeed  a  "  true  man,"  and  had,  at  the  very 
time  Charles  and  Penderel  arrived,  given  shelter  to  sevend  Cavalien 
who  had  escaped  from  Wor'ster  fight.  Not  knowing  the  new  comers,  the 
miller  went  out,  and  boldly  challenged^them,  which  so  alarmed  Penderel 
that,  without  making  any  reply,  he  decamped  with  his  charge  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  Madeley. 

The  ELing  and  his  guide  were  beside  the  mill-stream  when  thus 
alarmed,  and  they  jumped  into  it  to  escape  more  readily.  The  night 
was  so  intensely  dark  that  for  some  time  after  quitting  the  water 
the  King  only  followed  his  startled  leader  by  the  crackling  sound 
of  Penderel's  well-seasoned  leather  breeches,  wluch  (at  the  rapid  pace 
Penderel  took),  sufficiently  indicated  his  whereabouts. 

Madeley  was  reached  by  midnight,  and  here  some  real  consolation  was 
expected.  A  Mr.  Wolfe  resided  here,  who  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  Richard  Penderel,  and  to  his  house  Penderel  led  the  King. 

VII. 
But  even  here,  where  safety  was  sought  with  much  hope,  a  check  was 
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experienced.  Mr.  Wolfe,  it  appears,  had  a  son  who  had  taken  a  part 
with  Royalty  in  the  late  campaign,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  at  Shrews- 
bury; and  Mr.  Wolfe  told  Penderel  that,  considering  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  he  would  not  risk  anything  to  save  a  Cavalier, 
lest  it  should  make  his  son's  case  hopeless.  "  No,"  he  added,  '*  hardly 
for  the  King  himself."  Penderel,  trusting  in  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Wolfe, 
replied,—"  But  it  is  for  the  King  himself  that  1  seek  your  aid."  It  is 
said  that  the  King  started  at  Penderel's  thus  boldly  announcing  his  rank 
and  station,  but  the  result  proved  that  Penderel  was  right,  and  that  Wolfe 
was  worthy  of  all  trust. 

Mr.  Wolfe  had  hiding-places  in  his  house,  but  recent  events  had  proved 
that  they  were  not  so  secure  as  had  been  expected,  and  the  King,  there- 
fore, was  sent  that  night  to  make  his  royal  couch  in  a  bam,  among  a 
heap  of  straw.  But  **  tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,"  de- 
scended upon  the  King  on  this  primitive  couch  with  a  power  and  a 
blessing  that  he  perhaps  had  never  known  on  a  bed  of  down.  The  re- 
mainder of  that  Thursday  night — or  Friday  morning — ^and  many  hours 
after  Friday's  sunrise — ^the  jaded  monarch  slept  soundly  and  refreshingly 
in  Mr.  Wolfe's  straw.  Slumber  lighted  easily  and  happily  on  lids  that 
had  not  been  closed  for  eight-and-forty  hours,  and  which,  indeed,  dared 
not  dose  till  now  lest  they  should  never  open  again. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  September  the  5th,  before  the  King  had 
left  his  straw-heap,  the  son  of  Mr.  Wolfe  most  unexpectedly  arrived  at 
Madeley.  He  had  escaped  from  prison,  and  fear  of  a  worse  fate,  and 
brought  to  his  £Etther  renewed  hope  and  confidence.  But  to  the  Royal 
fugitive  he  brought  only  sorrow  and  dismay  in  the  intelligence,  that 
besides  two  companies  of  militia  then  actually  stationed  in  Madeley 
itself,  parties  of  Parliamentary  forces  held  every  ford  and  bridge  of  the 
Severn,  and  had  seized  all  the  boats  on  the  river,  thus  rendering  escape 
in  that  direction  absolutely  impossible. 

Back  to  the  shelter  he  had  so  recently  left  must  the  desponding  King 
Tetum ;  and,  with  a  feeling  closely  akin  to  despair,  at  one  Jiour  before 
midnight  Charles  set  out  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Boscobel,  still  guided, 
goarded,  and  sustained  by  Richard  Penderel.  Before  setting  out,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Wolfe's  wife  improved  the  King's  disguise  by  staming  his 
hands  and  face  with  walnut  leaves,  and  on  the  way  they  made  a  circuit 
and  forded  a  stream  to  evade  the  formidable  miller  of  Evelith. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  6th  of  September, 
the  King  and  his  faithful  guide  again  reached  Boscobel.  Richard  Penderel 
left  the  King  in  the  shelter  of  the  wood  while  he  went  up  to  the  house  to 
ascertain  that  no  danger  lurked  there.  He  found  all  secure,  and  a  well- 
known  and  most  gallant  Cavalier  in  possession  of  the  quarters.  I  must 
pause  a  moment,  even  in  this  critical  part  of  my  narrative,  to  say  a  few 
words  about  this  same  Cavalier,  who  plays  no  unworthy  part  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  dramatic  history.  The  person  found  at  Boscobel  by 
Richard  Penderel  was  Colonel  William  Carliss.  This  fine  soldier  was 
bom  at  Broomhall  in  the  parish  of  Brewood,  where  his  family  had  lived  as 
tenants  of  the  Giffords  of  Chillington  for  many  generations.  He  had  been 
a  clever  and  active  soldier  during  the  whole  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  one 
of  the  last  men  who  struck  a  blow  on  the  fatal  3rd  of  September.  One 
of  the  chroniclers  of  that  time  says, — "  He  saw  the  last  man  killed  at 
Wor'ster."     And  it  is  certain  that  he  was  most  active  among  that  party 
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who  drank  the  cup  of  war  to  the  dregs,  hy  disputing  every  inch  of  ground 
for  those  two  wearisome  and  lingering  hours,  which  enahled  the  immediate 
followers  of  the  King  to  get  the  start  of  their  pursuers.  He  had  imme- 
diately after  his  last  and  desperate  struggle,  made  directly  for  his  paternal 
home ;  hut  he,  too,  knew  Boscohel  as  a  safe  covert,  and  was  now  waiting 
there  till  he  could  learn  whether  Broomhall  was  an  unsuspected  place. 
Theeyeningof  Friday,  the  5  th  of  September,  had  been  spent  by  him  in 
the  secret  depths  of  Boscohel  Woods,  and  he  had  gone  up  to  the  house 
after  nightfall  to  obtain  from  his  old  acquaintance,  William  Pendeiel, 
shelter  and  food. 

The  brave  and  reckless  Colonel  was  both  pleased  and  grieved  to  hear 
how  near  his  Sovereign  was,  for  he,  with  others,  had  hoped  that  Charles 
had  before  this  time  found  his  way  to  the  coast  ;  but  he  lost  no  time  in 
hastening  to  Charles's  assistance,  and  with  Richard  and  William  Pen- 
derel  he  hurried  to  the  part  where  the  King  had  been  left.  There  they 
found  the  descendant  of  a  long  and  brilliant  line  of  monarchs  seated  on 
the  root  of  a  tree,  in  the  last  stage  of  despondence.  The  greeting  of  the 
gallant  Cavalier  reached  the  poor  wanderer's  heart,  and  infused  into  the 
King's  mind  the  bold  and  cheerful  thoughts  which  the  heavy  night 
marches  to  and  from  Madeley— exceeding  ten  miles  each  way — and  the 
frustration  of  all  his  projects  of  escape  by  Wales,  had  almost  entirely 
smothered.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  almost  worn  out  Charies 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  house  of  Boscohel ;  not  with  any  feeling  of 
security,  for  the  neighbourhood  still  swarmed  with  the  Roundheads,  but 
with  many  feelings  of  comfort,  for  beside  the  cheerful  fire  of  Boscobe) 
kitchen  the  uncrowned  king  made  a  hearty  meal  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
drank  with  infinite  relish  and  advantage  a  warm  posset  of  beer  prepared 
for  him  by  William  Penderel's  wife. 

Here,  too,  he  experienced  all  sorts  of  kindly  care  for  his  comforts  from 
those  around  him  ;  for  while  goodwife  Penderel  got  warm  water  to  bathe 
his  travel-stained  and  travel-galled  feet,  the  Colonel  drew  off  his  Majesty's 
shoes,  which  were  fiill  of  dirt  and  gravel,  and  his  stockings,  which  were 
soddened  in  wet.  A  homely  incident  marks  this  part  of  the  history. 
Fresh  stockings  were  found  for  the  kingly  limbs,  but  fresh  shoes  were 
none ;  so  Dame  Joan  Penderel  placed  hot  embers  in  those  the  King  had 
worn  to  dry  them,  while  his  feet  enjoyed  their  warm  bath  and  his  foul  hose 
were  replaced  by  dry  and  warm  ones. 

Thus  refreshed  and  comforted,  the  anxious  Carliss  became  pressing  with 
the  Royal  fugitive  to  leave  the  shelter  of  Boscohel  House,  and  to  remain 
in  the  deep  covert  of  its  woods  for  yet  another  day ;  for  the  troops  of  the 
Parliament  were  so  near  that  he  feared  that  even  the  close  retreat  of  Bos- 
cohel might  be  discovered,  and  the  building  searched  by  the  remorseless 
and  unwearied  foe.  And  so,  forth  to  the  thick  wood  again  they  wended, 
and  there  the  prompt  and  ready  Colonel  selected  a  tall  and  thick-leaved 
oak,  into  which  both  King  and  soldier  climbed,  and  being  supplied  with 
pillows,  and  rugs,  and  provisions  by  the  ever-ready  Penderels,  the  King 
again  composed  himself  to  easy  slumber,  his  head  resting  on  the  lap  of 
his  vigilant  sentinel,  and  his  hopes  restored,  and  his  courage  renewed,  by 
the  unbroken  and  cheery  spirit  of  his  gallant  comrade. 

Throughout  the  day  (Saturday,  Sept.  6)  this  far-famed  Royal  Oak 
formed  the  tent,  and  couch,  and  canopy,  of  the  King  and  Colonel;  nor 
did  either  of  the  Penderels  draw  near  to  the  spot,  or  interfere  with  the 
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proceedings.  But  they  were  active  in  spying  round  the  vicinity,  and  in 
taking  other  steps  with  a  view  to  Charles's  ultimate  safety,  and  they  were 
enabled  by  the  time  evening  fell  to  report  so  much  security  firom  the 
withdrawal  of  many  of  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Boscobel 
House  might  again  be  safely  visited.  To  it,  therefore,  the  hapless  Cavaliers 
returned,  and  so  ends  the  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  when,  in  the  very 
centre  of  ruthless  foes  the  Majesty  of  England  held  his  state  in  lofty 
security  in  The  Royal  Oak  of  Boscobel. 


VIII. 

Another  era  of  our  history  dates  from  Saturday  evening  the  6th  of 
September,  1651.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  once  more  is  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  shelter  of  a  permanent  roof,  and  is  no  longer  forced  to  hide  the 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  in  Royal  Barns  or  Royal  Oaks.  It  hecomes 
really  pleasaint,  by  comparison,  to  study  the  fallen  Monarch's  position  on 
this  memorahle  Saturday  night.  The  cheerful  fire  is  blazing  in  the  deep 
embayed  recess  of  the  parlour  of  Boscobel — the  well-educated  and  soldierly 
Colonel  Carliss  is  there  to  afford  the  King  the  thousand  graceful  and 
nameless  attentions  which  his  rank  had  rendered  customary — the  very  faces 
of  the  loyal  brothers  of  Boscohel  must  have  hrought  a  cheering  to  the 
heart  of  the  dethroned  one — ^and  the  busy  Dame  Joan,  on  hospitable  cares 
intent,  must  have  needs  infused  into  the  Royal  mind  some  of  her  own 
hopefiil  comfort. 

And  now  some  fiurther  decorations  must  he  inflicted  on  the  masquerad- 
ing King.  William  Penderel  (perhaps  with  somewhat  of  a  woodman's 
heavy  hand)  removed  the  accumulated  beard  of  four  days,  and  cropped 
his  hair  close  in  the  true  country  fashion.  The  locks  severed  by  the 
rude  hand  of  William  were  recommended  by  the  King  to  be  burnt,  but 
loyal  William  thought  such  a  course  would  be  desecration,  and  preserved 
the  severed  hair  until  after  the  Restoration,  when  hundreds  presseid  him  for 
portions  of  the  important  relic. 

Another  incident  disturbs  the  monotony  of  the  evening,  Humphrey 
Penderel,  who  had  been  on  this  dismal  Saturday  to  Sheffield  to  pay  some 
levies  made  upon  his  township  or  neighhourhood  for  the  Parliamentary 
troops,  to  one  Captain  Broadway,  had  met  in  Shiflhal  a  Roundhead 
Colonel  who  had  been  busy  in  pursuit  of  the  King  ever  since  Wor'ster 
fight.  Certain  intelligence  had  been  obtained  of  the  King's  reaching 
Whiteladies,  and  this  Colonel  finding  that  Humphrey  Penderel  was  from 
the  neighbourhood,  suhjected  him  to  a  severe  and  searching  examination, 
placing  clearly  before  him  the  two  alternatives  of  immense  reward  for 
discovery,  and  an  ignominious  death  for  concealment.  But  fear  of  death 
or  hope  of  wealth  were  alike  feeble  in  an  attack  upon  Humphrey's  loyal 
fidelity,  and  his  native  shrewdness  enabled  him  so  well  to  repel  the  insi- 
dious attack  made  upon  him,  that  he  escaped  from  the  snare  and  with 
much  glee  told  the  King  the  story  at  Boscobel  that  same  night. 

Our  most  excellent  Dame  Joan  has  provided  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before 
the  King  for  his  supper — ^being  some  chickens  roasted — and  having  eaten 
and  drank  with  thankfulness,  the  hiding  hole  at  the  top  of  the  upper  flight 
of  stairs  was  prepared  for  the  King's  couch ;  a  pallet  was  spread  for  his 
Impose,  and  in  tlus  confined  space,  still  existing  in  its  original  scantiness, 
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and  affording  evidence  of  the  misery — ^xeal  misery — ^wbich  alone  could 
have  found  lodgers  for  this  most  secure  hole — ^in  this  restricted  space,  on 
the  night  of  Saturday,  lay  his  Majesty  Charles  hy  the  Grace  of  God  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 

But  never  mind  the  curtailed  room  or  the  comfortless  couch*  Con- 
sidering that  the  flight  from  Wor'ster  was  on  Wednesday  night,  and  that 
now  we  are  come  to  the  eve  of  the  Sahhath,  we  have  every  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  the  hotness  of  pursuit  has  evaporated,  and  that  though  no  safe 
place  on  the  coast  has  heen  obtained,  yet  that  Republican  watchfolnesi 
must  be  somewhat  frustrated ;  and  that  no  idea  exists  among  the  party  of 
the  Parliament  that  Charles  Stuart  is  still  nestling  in  the  very  oentze  and 
heart  of  his  kingdom. 

There  are  circumstaneei  in  connection  with  his  after  escape  that  lead  ns 
necessarily  to  suppose,  that  ma&ywho  liked  not  his  rule  yet  did  not  seek 
his  life  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  for  some  days  after  the 
fight  of  Wor'ster,  a  sanguinary  feeling  existed  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldien 
of  the  Parliament,  and  that  Charles's  capture  was  eagerly  sought  with  a 
view  to  terminating  his  existence  as  his  Sainted  Father's  belbre  him. 

One  of  the  historians  of  the  period  says,  '*  Cromwell  would  gladly  have 
made  himself  master  of  Charles's  person  either  dead  or  alive,  and  for  some 
time  gave  no  quarter.  Colonel  Cobbett  was  dispatched  after  Charles  with 
Harrison's  Brigade,  and  according  to  the  best  accounts,  two  thousand 
Royalists  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  seven  thousand  made  prisoners  on  that 
and  the  succeeding  days." 

And  it  is  this  which  makes  his  escape  so  wonderful.  The  intensity  of 
the  peril  is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  neither  Penderel  nor  Wolfe  dare 
venture  to  conceal  Charles  in  places  especially  constructed  for  hiding,  and 
hitherto  deemed  more  than  secure;  but  that  they  preferred  the  wOder 
safety  of  the  wood  and  the  outhouse,  where  search  was  less  likely  and 
removal  more  easy.  But  now  the  hot  blood  of  the  war  had  somewhat 
cooled^  and  though  the  discovery  was  still  urged  it  was  with  less  deadly 
rancour,  and  less  fierce  blood-thirstiness. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must  refer  to  a  common  belief 
that  the  King  on  the  day  he  was  hidden  in  the  Oak  heard  his  pursuers 
speaking  of  the  hoped-for  capture.  If  he  sat  in  the  tree  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  often  so  artistically  delineated  on  the  signs  of  our  village  ale- 
houses, namely,  with  his  royal  crown  and  ermine  robe  upon  him,  and  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  very  determinedly  protruded  from  shelter— i(  I  say, 
he  sat  thus,  and  soldiers  sought  him  there,  his  escape  must  have  heen 
miraculous.  But,  without  these  romantic  incidents,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  some  active  Roundhead  soldiers  were  at  any  rate  searching  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  course  of  the  Saturday. 

Clarendon,  in  his  great  history,  says,  '*  they  securely  saw  many  who 
came  purposely  into  the  wood  to  look  after  them,  and  heard  all  their 
discourse  how  they  would  use  the  King  if  they  could  take  him."  But 
Clarendon  in  all  his  history  of  this  celebrated  escape  is  notoriously  inac- 
curate, and  it  is  a  pretty  clear  proof  of  the  racking  anxiety  which  the  King 
himself  suffered  during  this  exciting  period,  that  his  recollection  of  the 
incidents,  as  frequently  referred  to  by  him  in  after  life,  and  as  dictated  by 
him  to  Mr.  Pepys  and  others,  was  so  much  confused  that  he  could  never 
himself  furnish  any  clear  narrative.  The  King,  if  we  can  allow  his  own 
tale  to  have  any  authority,  said  to  Pepys,  "  While  we  were  in  the  tree  we 
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saw  soldiers  going  up  and  down  in  the  thicket  of  the  wood,  searching  for 
persons  escaped,  we  seeing  them  now  and  then  peeping  out  of  the  wood." 
Blonnty  whose  narrative  of  this  eventful  history  is  of  all  most  complete 
and  connected,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  presence  of  soldiers  in  the  wood, 
bat  simply  states  that  the  King  slept  a  great  part  of  the  time  he  was  in 
tbe  oak :  and  a  very  clear  and  correct  narrative,  which  is  found  among  the 
carious  collection  of  hooks  and  papers  made  hy  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  states  that  the  King  rested  secure  and 
slept.  It  is  prohahle  that  some  troopers  might  pass  nigh  to  the  wood, 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  fugitive  ;  hut  as  no  suspicion  appears  to 
have  existed  at  that  time  against  Boscohel,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
no  soldiery  entered  the  wood  for  the  purposes  of  search  on  that  day.  It 
is  a  pity  to  divest  the  narrative  of  ihia  striking  incident,  but  I  express 
my  own  conclusions. 


IX. 

When  the  party  surrounding  the  Sing  at  Whiteladies  dispersed  itself 
(on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  September),  the  Lord  Wilmot,  afterwards 
the  too  celebrated  Sari  of  Rochester,  took  John  Penderel  as  a  guide,  and 
soaght  saleCy  in  the  hiding  holes  of  Moseley  Court.  His  escape  was 
woBdcfffol,  for  he  was  first  pursued  by  some  of  the  workmen  at  Bre\f  ood 
Foige,  and  afterwards  by  some  Roundhead  troopers  who  were  stationed 
at  Coven.  But  he  reached  Moseley  and  remained  there  securely  during 
the  period  that  Charles  had  been  making  his  wearisome  and  fruitless 
joamey  into  Salop*  For  the  purpose  of  securing  Lord  Wilmot's  escape, 
both  Mr.  Whitgreave  and  John  Penderel  had  been  constantly  on  the  look- 
oat  ;  and  at  last  an  arrangement  had  been  made  that  as  a  sister  of  Colonel 
Lane  of  Bentley,  ancestor  of  the  present  family  of  Lane  of  King's  Bromley, 
had  obtained  a  pass  for  herself  and  her  servant-man  to  cross  the  kingdom 
down  to  the  south  coast,  Lord  Wilmot  should  accompany  her  disgui^  as 
her  servant  But  it  must  be  mentioned  to  Lord  Wilmot's  honour  that 
before  he  would  take  advantage  of  this  almost  desperate  chance  he  sent 
John  Penderel  to  Boscohel  to  know  if  the  Eling  had  escaped.  John 
snived  at  Boscohel  after  the  Sling  had  departed  for  Madeley,  and  as  no 
doubt  existed  but  that  the  King  would  escape  by  the  Welsh  coast,  Lord 
Wilmot  on  receiving  the  news  made  his  arrangements  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  Colonel  Lane,  and  removed  himself  from 
Moseley  to  Bentley  preparatory  to  crossing  the  country. 

Now,  on  Sunday  morning  John  Penderel  again  set  off  from  Boscohel 
for  Moseley,  hoping  to  find  Lord  Wilmot  still  there  ;  but  in  this  he  was 
disappointed,  and  in  his  trouble  was  driven  to  make  known  to  Mr.  Whit- 
greave his  Majesty's  presence  at  Boscohel.  Mr.  Whitgreave,  with  eager 
haste,  proposed  to  John  Penderel  to  accompany  him  to  Bentley,  and  tibis 
plan  being  immediately  followed,  the  anxious  ambassadors  providentially 
found  Wilmot  still  detained,  and  most  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  prospect 
of  escape  for  the  King's  sake.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  Wilmot  not  only 
consented  to  give  Charles  the  opportunity  prepared  for  himself,  but  in- 
nsted  on  returning  to  Moseley,  where  the  King  was  to  be  brought,  to 
pay  his  personal  respect  to  his  lonely  Sovereign.  Previously  to  parting 
from  Lord  Wilmot  and  Mr.  Whitgreave,  John  Penderel  was  fully  instructed 
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as  to  the  mode  and  time  of  the  King's  march  from  Boscobel  to  Mosdley, 
and  he  returned  to  Boscobel  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  with  his  hesjt 
lightened  of  its  load  of  anxiety,  and  his  confidence  strong  in  the  prospect 
of  the  King's  safety. 

During  this  blessed  Sabbath,  dawnings  of  hope  seemed  to  come  upon 
all  hearts.  The  King  rose  from  his  confined  bed  refreshed  both  in  nund 
and  body,  and  paced  for  some  time  up  and  down  the  room  where  his 
place  of  concealment  was,  not  having  forgotten  his  duties  of  devotion  to 
that  King  of  Kings  who  had  hitherto  so  wonderfully  sustained  him,  and 
finding  some  amusement  in  looking  from  the  window,  whence  his  eye 
could  command  the  road  from  Tong  to  Brewood.  Preparation^  too,  had 
been  made  for  his  table  in  a  truly  primitive  manner ;  for  Colonel  Cailiss 
had  on  Saturday  asked  his  Majesty,  with  as  much  boldness  and  coolness 
as  if  he  had  an  unlimited  larder  under  his  control,  what  meat  lie  would 
wish  prepared  for  his  Sunday  meal ;  and  when  the  King  named  mutton, 
the  Colonel  did  not  say  that  they  had  none,  and  dared  not  send  to  pni^ 
chase,  but  early  on  Sunday  morning  he  sallied  forth,  like  a  bold  free- 
booter, pouncing  upon  the  first  fiock  he  found,  being  that  of  Mr. 
Staunton,  who  then  rented  the  farm  of  Boscobel,  and  selecting,  with  all 
the  judgment  of  an  old  soldier,  one  of  the  fattest  sheep,  he  killed  it  with 
his  dagger,  and  returning  to  the  house,  sent  William  Penderel  for  the 
carcase.  The  mode  of  cooking  the  royal  feast  of  the  day  was  a  proper 
match  for  the  mode  of  procuring  it,  for  William,  having  cut  off  a  leg — 
not  by  means  of  any  very  delicate  butchery — ^brought  it  to  the  King  in 
the  parlour,  and  his  Majesty,  calling  hastily  for  knife,  trencher,  and 
frying-pan,  proceeded  himself  to  cut  off  some  coUops,  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  ready  Colonel  Carliss,  soon  fried  the  savory  and  welcome 
food.  So  fearless  of  interruption  on  this  holy  day  did  the  ELing  and  his 
friends  feel,  that  for  some  hours  in  the  afternoon  the  King  sat  in  an 
arbour  placed  on  an  artificial  mound  in  Boscobel  garden,  and  was 
reading  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time.  It  was  deemed  necessary, 
however,  to  maintain  a  carefril  look-out  during  the  whole  dayt  and  the 
excellent  brothers  discharged  this,  as  they  discharged  all  dieir  othv 
duties,  faithfrilly  and  zealously. 

And  now  comes  to  our  still  anxious  group  the  active  and  cheerful  John 
Penderel,  with  his  good  news  from  Moseley.  At  that  place  Lord  Wilmot 
is  to  await  the  King  at  midnight,  at  a  quiet  bye-place  near  to  the  house ; 
Father  Huddlestone,  Mr.  Whitgreave*s  domestic  chaplain,  is  to  receive 
the  king  from  the  Penderels,  and  lead  him  to  the  house,  and  the  party  at 
Boscobel  set  about  their  several  preparations  eagerly,  that  the  maidi 
might  be  commenced  as  soon  as  night  should  fall. 


X. 

We  are  now  about  to  commence  the  fourth  march  of  this  celebrated 
retreat — the  fourth  march  through  the  dark  night  within  five  days.  The 
first  was  from  Wor'ster  to  Whiteladies  on  Wednesday  night,  the  second 
from  Boscobel  to  Madeley  on  Thursday  night,  and  the  third  from  Made- 
ley  to  Boscobel  on  Friday  night,— Saturday  affording  the  only  entire 
night's  rest  which  the  King  had  known  since  the  Wor'ster  fight.  Better 
preparation  was  made  on  this  occasion  than  on  the  two-  preceding  ones. 
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Hampbrey  Penderel,  the  miller,  brought  his  stout  horse  for  the  King's 
serrice, — an  old  saddle  and  bridle  of  no  very  courtly  or  chivalric  ap- 
pearance formed  his  caparison, — ^and  the  five  loyal  brethren  ranged  them- 
selves as  the  only  Royal  Regiment  of  Life  Guards.  One  more  painful 
separation  must  ensue,  for  Colonel  Carliss  was  so  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  he  deemed  his  attendance  on  the  Monarch  would 
only  add  to  his  peril.  Carliss  remained  at  Boscobel  for  a  short  time,  and 
sncceeded  in  escaping,  by  the  help  of  a  friend  at  Wolverhampton,  who 
procored  him  a  passport  under  a  feigned  name,  and  reaped,  at  the 
Restoration,  the  reward  of  his  services  to  his  fugitive  master. 

The  five  Penderels  were  accompanied  by  their  brother-in-law  Yates, 
and  each  of  the  party  was  armed  with  a  bill,  or  pike-staff,  and  some  of 
tbem  bad  pistols  in  their  pockets.  Two  went  forward  as  an  advanced 
goard,  two  kept  pace  with  the  King,  walking  on  each  side  the  horse,  and 
the  remaining  two  acted  as  rear-guard.  They  were  determined  to  fight  if 
attacked,  but  they  took  every  precaution  in  their  power  to  avoid  such  a 
misfortune.  They  did  not  take  the  road  by  which  John  Penderel  had 
before  led  Lord  Wilmot,  but  going  by  Langley  Lane  towards  Codsall, 
from  which  place  the  Parliamentary  soldiers  had  now  moved,  they  con- 
tinued their  march  by  Pendeford  Mill,  where  the  King  was  advised  to  dis- 
meant,  and  as  no  danger  was  apprehended  between  that  point  and 
Moseley,  William  Humphrey,  and  George  Penderel,  and  Francis  Yates 
returned  with  the  horse,  leaving  the  King  to  be  led  by  John  and  Richard 
Penderel  across  the  fields  by  the  Ford-Houses  to  Moseley.  It  would  be 
shameful  if  we  dismissed  this  celebrated  steed  that  bore  a  King — not  to 
do  battle  for  his  kingdom,  but  to  fiy  for  his  life — without  recording  the 
ready  humour  of  Humphrey  the  miller,  who,  when  Charles  complained 
(ai  well  he  might)  that  this  horse  was  **  the  heaviest,  dull  jade  he  ever 
bestrode,"  replied  promptly, — **  Your  Majesty  cannot  blame  him  to  go 
heavily  when  he  carries  three  kingdoms  on  his  back."  Nor  must  we,  in 
justice  to  Charles,  omit  to  record  an  act  of  his  thoughtful  kindness  at  this 
anxious  period.  Humphrey  and  the  party  returning  with  the  horse  had 
taken  their  homeward  way,  when  the  King,  recollecting  himself,  followed 
them  some  steps  and  said, — '*  My  troubles  make  me  forget  myself ;  but 
indeed  I  thank  you  all."  Then  presenting  his  hand,  it  was  eagerly,  re- 
spectfnUy,  and  affectionately  kissed  by  his  humble  attendants,  and  the 
courtly  form  in  that  open  lane  on  that  dark  night  was  the  evidence  of  an 
undiaken  loyalty,  which  the  same  form  in  the  lofty  saloons  of  Whitehall 
did  not  always  display. 

No  incident  marks  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  A  short  time 
sufficed  to  lead  the  King  to  the  spot  where  Father  Huddlestone  and 
'Squire  Whitgreave  awaited  him,  and  a  still  shorter  lapse  of  time  brought 
lum  to  Moseley  Court,  where  Lord  Wilmot  welcomed  him  and  cheered 
him  with  strong  and  unclouded  hopes.  John  and  Richard  Penderel  were 
not  at  once  dismissed,  but  remained  to  see  what  service  they  could  yet 
render,  and  before  daybreak  of  Monday  morning,  the  8th  of  September, 
the  King,  refreshed  by  good  food  and  wine,  his  clothing  changed,  his  feet 
hatbed,  all  his  personal  comforts  attended  to,  retired  to  rest  in  a  roomy 
bed  in  one  of  the  hiding-places  of  Moseley. 

The  history  of  thia  great  escape  here  properly  divides  itself.  First, 
tbe  great  and  immediate  peril  is  past,  and  the  hot  pursuit  hath  ceased. 
From  hence  caution  and  design  must  guide,  boldness  and  rapidity  having 
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done  their  part.  Second,  as  far  as  regards  Boscobel  and  the  Penderels, 
the  curtain  falls,  for  though  John  Penderel  remained  near  to  the  King  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  was  employed  as  a  messenger  to  Bentley,  the  ministry 
of  that  celebrated  family,  as  regards  the  King's  escape,  was  completed. 
Leaving  the  King,  therefore,  to  enjoy  his  welcome  slumbers,  amid  tbe 
superior  comforts  of  Moseley,  I  shall  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  Penderels. 
But  I  must  first  refer  to  two  remarkable  facts,  not  before  noticed — one, 
indeed,  now  only  ripe  for  notice.  The  first  is,  that  on  the  day  following 
the  fight  of  Wor*8ter,  a  party  of  horse  soldiers  (I  believe  a  portion  of 
Harrison's  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Cobbett,  who  had  followed  the  King 
from  Wor*ster,)  searched  the  House  at  Whiteladies,  evidently  having  re- 
ceived some  vague  information  as  to  the  King's  stay.  They  committed 
much  violence,  and  threatened  Mr.  George  Giffard  with  their  worst  ven- 
geance ;  speaking  positively  of  the  King's  having  been  there,  and  even 
going  the  length  of  making  preparations  for  Mr.  Giffard's  violent  death, 
unless  he  revealed  to  them  what  he  knew.  But  Mr.  George  Griffiird*s 
firmness  saved  him,  and  after  undergoing  some  indignities  from  the  dis- 
appointed party,  who  searched  his  house,  he  ridded  himself  of  their  an- 
no3ring  visit,  stating  that  a  party  of  fugitives  had  availed  themselves  of 
his  house,  for  the  sake  of  shelter  and  food,  which  they  took  in  spite  of 
him,  but  that  they  left  immediately,  and  he  knew  not  the  course  they 
took.  The  second  remarkable  incident  is,  that  though  Boscobel  appeared 
to  have  excited  no  suspicion  during  the  time  the  King  was  concealed  in 
its  vicinity,  yet  on  the  Monday  following  his  departure  therefrom,  vis., 
the  8th  of  September,  a  party  of  Parliamentarian  troops  searched  the 
house  and  behaved  with  great  violence  and  cruelty  to  the  inhabitants. 
And  in  this  place,  it  seems  also  right  to  mention  that  William  Penderel, 
on  that  same  Monday,  went  to  Mr.  Staunton  to  tell  him  the  true  history 
of  the  stolen  mutton,  and  to  offer  payment,  not  naming  the  King,  but 
merely  stating  that  the  meat  had  been  taken  for  some  fugitive  Cavaliers : 
and  Mr.  Staunton  thereupon  told  Penderel  to  feel  no  obligation,  for  the 
parties  were  very  welcome  to  the  sheep. 


XI. 

Boscobel  lies  about  two  miles  due  north-east  from  ChiUington.  The 
public  road,  upon  which  opens  the  gate  of  the  demesne,  is  in  Stafibrd- 
shire,  but  the  fence  of  Boscobel  is  in  Shropshire.  The  ChiUington 
estate,  of  which  Boscobel  and  Whiteladies  formed  a  part  in  1651,  bounds 
the  county  of  Stafford  for  a  considerable  distance  at  this  point,  but  the 
Boscobel  and  Whiteladies  estate  was  alienated  very  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  and  passed  (I  know  not  how)  into  the  family  of  Fitzherbert 
of  Swynnerton.  By  them  it  was  sold  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century  to  Mr.  Evans,  the  banker  of  Derby,  in  whose  family  it  remains. 
The  house  is  unchanged  since  the  period  of  our  story,  and  the  modes  of 
concealment  prepared  in  it  are  two.  The  principal  chimney  is  buBt  so 
large,  that  one-half  of  it  is  amply  sufiicient  for  its  ostensible  purposes* 
In  a  room,  on  the  first-floor,  a  small  closet  is  inserted  in  the  chimney, 
and  a  trap  in  the  floor  permits  a  descent,  where  a  fugitive  might  remain 
concealed,  or  from  whence  he  could  escape  by  a  small  postern,  which  was 
perfectly  concealed,  without,  by  ivy.     The  old  wood  came  to  within  a 
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hundred  yards  of  this  postern,  so  that  the  facility  for  flight  was  great. 
The  other  secret,  is  a  curious  recess  sunk  in  the  floor  of  one  of  the  attics, 
in  such  a  position  as,  when  covered  hy  closely-fltting  hoards,  to  defy 
suspicion.     It  was  in  this  hole  Charles  slept  on  the  Saturday  night. 

The  fiunily  of  Penderel  belonged  to  Hohhal  Grange — a  small  farm- 
house a  mile-and-a-half  west  of  Boscohel.  There  the  widowed  mother 
of  the  loyal  five  resided,  with  her  son  Richard,  at  the  period  of  my 
history.  The  second  son,  William,  and  his  wife  Joan,  were  the  house- 
keepers of  Boscohel  for  the  Giffards,  William  being  also  a  woodman  at 
Chillington.  Humphrey  was  a  miller,  and  resided  at  ^'hiteladies,  which 
is  about  half-a*mile  south-west  of  Boscohel.  John  and  George  were 
also  Chillington  woodmen,  and  resided  in  cottages  near  at  hand.  Francis 
Yates,  the  brother-in-law,  resided  at  Langley  Lane,  a  mile  south  of 
Boscohel,  where  now  stands  a  comfortable  farm-house,  with  the  sonorous 
title  of  Langley  Lawn.  A  glance  at  a  map  will  shew  how  weU  designed 
their  several  residences  were  to  render  the  aid  of  all  the  brethren  effica- 
cious in  any  emergency.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  three  of  the 
hrothers  fought  during  the  great  part  of  the  civil  war,  under  their  feudal 
lords,  and  one  (Thomas)  was  slain  at  Edgehill. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  Penderels  suffered  from  their  fidelity; 
it  is  presumed  that  they  were  too  insignificant  for  suspicion,  and,  doubt- 
less, they  were  often  made  useful  during  the  remainder  of  the  troublesome 
times.  Among  others,  in  1559,  when  Sir  George  Booth  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful rising  for  the  royal  cause  in  Cheshire,  (just  at  the  time  when  Richard 
Cromwell's  government  was  tottering  to  its  downfall,)  Lord  Brereton, 
who  had  been  engaged,  was  enabled  to  make  his  escape  to  Boscohel  and 
was  there  preserved  by  the  faithful  Penderels. 

After  the  restoration,  Charles  was  not  forgetful  of  his  friends,  and  the 
survivors  of  the  £unily  were  called  to  Whitehall  by  the  restored  King  ; 
immediate  pensions  were  settled  on  all  the  brothers,  and  Richard  and 
his  wife,  it  is  believed,  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court  until  their 
deaths.  But  it  was  not  until  1675,  that  a  permanent  provision  was  made 
for  the  family.  Then  a  grant  under  the  Privy  Seal,  assigned  certain  rents 
issuing  out  of  estates  in  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  Wor- 
cestershire, Warwickshire,  and  Leicestershire,  to  Sir  Walter  Wrottesley,  of 
Wrottesley  ;  John  Giffard,  of  Blackladies ;  and  Richard  Congreve,  of 
Congreve  ;  or  the  survivor  of  them,  and  to  the  heirs  of  such  survivor  as 
trustees,  to  pay  the  proceeds  yearly  arising  to  the  Penderel  family.  The 
sum  amounts  to  about  £450  a  year,  and  was  to  be,  and  is  paid  thus, 

£100  a  year  to  Richard  Penderel,  or  his  heirs. 
£100  a  year  to  William,  or  his  heirs. 
100  marks,  or  £66  Ids.  4d.  a  year  to  John,  or  his  heirs. 
100  marks  a  year  to  Humphrey,  or  his  heirs. 
100  marks  a  year  to  George,  or  his  heirs, 
and  £50  a  year  to  Elizabeth  Yates  or  her  heirs. 

The  surviving  trustee  being  John  Giffard,  of  Blackladies,  his  lineal  de- 
scendant, the  present  'Squire  of  Chillington,  is  now  sole  trustee. 

So  falls  the  curtain  on  act  the  first  of  this  "  strange,  eventful  history,** 
to  rise  again  with  the  debut  of  King  Charles  in  his  original  character  of 
Yeoman  Groom,  to  the  charming  Jane  Lane  of  Bentley. 
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BY  THE  EDITOB. 


Far  u  ihe  eye  maj  dutsnt  TJewa  command. 
Hen — there— TMt  oak*  in  pride  of  Toluge  itaod. 

Loni  Ltiglt'i  WaUu  i»  Ikt  Oimlrf. 


1 1  s     much    if  wj 
broad    Englftni    ■* 
3  deserving    of  ooUoe  tfatn 
Warwicksfajre      True      it   h« 
bke    'iork    nor    i 
Umiereily      like    OjJorA      nor     tm 
—^  .  miueB  like  Cornwall    nor  has  ice*er 

-Tt'"^  been  Buapected  like  Deionehire  of  prodiK- 
ing  silver  neither  can  it  boast  like  Dei 
byshire  of  Denis  Puncbbowls  or  shiter 
ing  mounlama  with  sialactite  cavemi  in 
tb«ir  boaottte  but  fur  all  that,  in  its  own 
quiet  unobtmuTe  vay  it  ofiera  many  points  of  interest  to  those  «bo 
delight  in  beautiful  scenery  or  m  the  recoIlectionB  of  other  tames. 
If  for  instance  the  Avon  he  not  so  broad  as  the  Thames  nor  to 
wild  ae  the  Severn  when  it  quarrels  with  the  sea— as  it  not  un 
frequently  does — still  it  has  a  charm  both  for  natiTes  and  fbreignen  m 
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its  connection  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare,  that  sets  it  above  all  other  Eng- 
lish liTers ;  and  Charlecote  Park,  memorable  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the 
poet's  early  delinquencies,  where  he  stole  deer,  *'  but  did  not  kiss  the  keeper's 
daughter,"  an  omission  which  Sir  John  Falstaff  in  his  case  seems  to  have 
thoaght  rendered  the  a£Gur  altogether  venial.  To  be  sure,  Malone,  who 
ivas  no  respecter  of  fantasies,  has  fallen  upon  this  legend  with  a  pen  as  heavy 
as  Thor's  hammer,  denying  that  there  ever  was  a  park  at  Charlecote,  or  that 
Fulbroke,  which  some  have  made  the  site  of  this  story,  was  enclosed  in  the 
poet's  time,  since  it  was  *'  disparked  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood, 
in  which  state  it  continued  daring  the  whole  of  his  life."  But  what  then  ? 
we  may  believe  it  all  the  same  if  we  think  proper ;  and  for  my  part  I  am 
the  rather  inclined  to  do  so  when  I  find  Uie  indefatigable  Collier  giving 
Malone  "  the  reply  churlish,"  and  clearly  shewing  that  if  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
had  no  park,  he  might  yet  have  possessed,  and  probably  did  possess,  deer 
of  his  own.  The  stealing  however  of  the  said  deer  by  Shakspeare  is  cer- 
tainly not  aa  absolute  sequitur,  but  when  the  grounds  for  discrediting  the 
old  tradition  are  removed,  why  should  we  not  believe  it  ? 

In  addition  to  these  claims  upon  our  notice,  cannot  Warwick  shew  the 
remains  of  the  once  gigantic  Kenilworth  ?  small  remains  I  must  needs 
confess,  but  to  which  many  an  innocent  traveller  has  made  his  pilgrimage, 
deluded  by  that  arch  wizard  Walter  Scott — he  should  have  been  christened 
Michael — expecting  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  to  find  something  like  the 
Kenilworth  built  up  a  second  time  in  what  may  truly  be  called  the  magic 
volume ;  for  even  that  potent  tome,  which  William  of  Deloraine  abstracted 
from  under  the  sleeper's  head,  could  not  have  had  greater  powers  of  en- 
chanting. Is  there  not  also  the  wonder-working  Spa  of  Leamington,  which 
realizes  the  £able  of  Medea's  kettle,  and  makes  the  old,  if  not  quite  young 
again,  yet  almost  aa  good  as  young  ?  And  is  not  Warwick  renowned  beyond 
all  measure  by  its  two  valiant  earls  ? — ^by  Guy  who  slew  "  Colbrand,  the 
giant,"  that  same  mighty  man;  and  by  the  no  less  formidable  champion,  who 
made  and  unmade  kings  at  his  own  pleasure,  till  one  of  his  proteges  had  the 
good  fortune  to  cut  off  his  head  before  he  had  time  to  unmake  him  ? — ^War- 
wick, **  proud  setter  up,  and  puller  down  of  kings."  And  moreover  is  not 
the  impregnable  castle — impregnable  in  those  days — which  he  inhabited, 
well  worthy  of  a  day's  journey,  if  it  were  only  for  its  access  and  external 
appearance.  Built  upon  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Avon,  it  is 
approached  by  a  broad  winding  path  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  so  that  for 
a  hundred  yards  or  more  expectation  is  kept  upon  the  stretch  by  the  total 
shutting  out  of  all  prospect  beyond  these  enormous  walls  of  living  stone 
that  rampart  you  in  on  either  side.  As  you  draw  near  the  end  of  this 
sombre  and  mysterious  avenue,  first  one  massive  tower  appears,  then  a 
second,  then  a  third,  and  next  the  whole  castle  bursts  upon  the  sight  in  all 
its  ponderous  magnificence.  Never  did  the  spirit  of  feudalism  find  a  more 
appropriate  dwelling. 

Is  there  not  also  the-  quaint  old-fashioned  town  of  Coventry,  with  its 
pretty  legend  of  the  Lady  Godiva,  which  some  learned  antiquaries  have 
taken  as  much  pains  to  demolish  as  if  it  had  been  a  drop  of  poison  virulent 
enoughof  itself  to  corrupt  the  whole  well  of  truth — **  0  te,  Bollane,  cerebro  !" 
why,  in  the  name  of  dullness,  do  they  not  set  about  proving  that  little 
Thomas  Thumb  is  a  great  lie,  that  the  heroic  Jack  never  climbed  up  a  bean- 
stalk, and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  rerum  natura  as  a  phcenix  ?  But 
let  them  talk  and  write  as  they  please ;  **  in  spite  of  spite,"  Lady  Godiva 
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Btill  continues  every  tliird  year  to  ride  in  pageant  through  the  city.  And 
long  may  she  do  so !  Genius  of  dullness !  we  are  not  sure  to  be  cheated 
out  of  all  the  illusions  of  our  childhood,  to  be  deprived  of  all  those  beautiful 
beliefs  which  hang  like  green  leaves  about  the  tree  of  life,  and  which  being 
torn  away,  the  trunk  stands  bare  and  unsightly  as  a  birch  in  December. 

And  lastly,  omitting. many  other  places  that  might  yet  deserve  a  record, 
is  there  not  Stoneleigh,  to  which  the  road  is  fast  leading  me  through  a 
heautiful  and  well-cultivated  country  ? 

The  middle  of  autumn  is  not  in  general  a  favourite  season  with  tourists 
in  our  climate,  and  certainly  it  has  for  the  most  part  a  grave,  if  not  a  me- 
lancholy, aspect.  The  days  draw  in,  the  sky  is  apt  to  be  overclouded,  the 
stubble  of  the  fields,  even  with  the  sheep  and  hogs  feeding  amongst  it,  is  but 
an  indifferent  substitute  for  waving  crops  of  com  dotted  with  the  bright  red 
poppies — ^not  much  perhaps  to  the  former's  satisfoction,  but  very  agreeably 
to  the  eye — and  the  greenness  of  summer  is  fading  rapidly ;  indeed  for  the 
most  part  it  has  faded.  But  delightful  as  the  general  appearance  of  rer- 
dure  is  to  the  eye,  still  its  tints,  however  numerous,  are  too  fedntly  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other  to  produce  any  striking  variety  ;  whereas  autumn 
mellows  the  leaves  into  all  the  rich  shades  of  brown  and  yellow,  each  exhi- 
biting a  different  hue  according  to  its  genus.  The  acorns  and  bright  red 
berries  of  the  mountain-ash,  though  dropping  &st  amongst  the  dead  leares 
are  still  tolerably  abundant;  the  flowers  too  have  not  all  deserted  us ;  the 
asters  and  the  Michaelmas  daisy  are  blooming  amidst  the  dry  weeds,  to  saj 
nothing  of  the  marigolds  and  dahlias,  with  a  few  lingering  roses,  that  shew 
themselves  in  many  an  humble  garden  by  the  road-side,  as  I  lide  quietly 
along,  having  happily  escaped  from  the  railway,  so  that  I  have  now  time  and 
opportunity  to  ecgoy  whatever  prospect  is  to  be  enjoyed. 

It  was  mid-day  when  I  reached  the  village  of  Stoneleigh,  situated 
about  three  miles  from  Kenilworth,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Sow, 
a  little  before  its  junction  with  Kenilworth  water.  The  church  here  is  a 
large  irregular  Gothic  building,  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  which 
are  several  monuments  of  the  Leigh  family,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
Alice  Leigh,  Duchess  of  Dudley,  "  a  lady,*'  says  the  old  historian,  *'  of  a 
most  charitable  mind,  and  who  did  many  good  deeds  to  this  parish."  The 
effigies  of  the  deceased  is  represented  lying  at  full  length  under  a  canopy 
with  arms  on  the  facing,  while  an  angel  on  either  side,  half  seen  from  be- 
hind a  column,  is  blowing  a  trumpet  as  if  to  wake  the  sleeper. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  Til- 
lage ;  and  though  1  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  as  I  passed  along,  of 
saying  a  few  hasty  words  upon  the  various  points  of  attraction  in  Warwick- 
shire, it  was  this  noble  seat  of  the  Leighs  that  formed  the  principal  object  of 
my  excursion.  I  wished  for  purposes,  which  it  is  not  necessary,  and  indeed 
would  be  irrelevant,  to  discuss  in  this  place,  to  compare  certain  parts  of  the 
building  with  the  scanty  lights  thrown  upon  it  by  different  writers.  But 
to  make  the  matter  more  generally  understood  it  may  be  well  to  turn  orer 
for  a  few  moments  the  records  of  its  past  history. 

Before  the  Norman  invasion  King  Edward  held  Stoneleigh,  Stoneley, 
or  Stanley,  in  demesne,  as  did  also  William  the  Conqueror,  from  which 
royal  preference,  the  two  monarchs  heing  so  different  in  their  tastes  and 
habits,  we  may  conclude  that  even  in  those  days  either  the  beauty  or  the 
fertilty  of  the  spot  found  a  just  appreciation  notwithstanding  that  the 
name  given  to  it  would  seem  to  signify  a  stony  place.     The  woods  be- 
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longing  to  it  extended  to  four  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  wherein 
the  King  had  feeding  for  two  thousand  swine — ^a  material  item  in  the 
schedule  of  a  landholder  of  those  days,  when  the  hog  was  quite  as  im- 
portant a  personage  amongst  the  wealthy  and  noble  as  he  now  is  to  the 
poor  Irish  cotter. 

But  waving  all  such  discussion  as  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  origin  of  Stoueleigh  Abbey  : — 

Once  upon  a  time,  as  the  fairy-tales  usually  set  out,  two  pious  hermits, 
seTerally  ycleped  Clement  and  Hervete,  obtained  from  King  Stephen  the 
grant  of  a  certain  desert,  called  Redmore,  lying  in  the  forest  Canok,  in 
Staffordshire.     Here  by  the  devout  bounty  of  the  Empress  Maude  they 
weie  enabled  to  build  a  monastery,  upon  condition  however  that  they 
should  conform  to  the  Cistercian  rule,  to  which  she  was  herself  much 
attached,   and  which  was  becoming  very  popular  in  England.      To  these 
terais  they  agreed  after  due  deliberation,  and  being  little  acquainted 
with  the   Cistercian  discipline  they  invited  two  monks  from  the  Ab- 
bey of    Bordesley,    in    Worcestershire,    to    give   them  the    necessary 
instruction.      But  the  good  monks  were  not  long  allowed   to  follow 
these  holy  studies  in  quiet.     They  found  the  foresters  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood not  only  troublesome,  but  by  their  frequent  visits  a  burthen 
upon  the  monastery,  and  in  consequence  were  fain  to  solicit  the  good 
offices  of  the  Empress  Maude  with  her  son,   Henry  II.,  in  obtaining  for 
them  a  removal  to  the  royal  manor  of  Stoneleigh.     With  such  a  mediator 
their  petition  was  soon  granted,  and  they  first  settled  themselves  where 
the  grange  of  Cryfield  now  stands  ;  but  this  proving  too  near  the  public 
high-way  they  made  choice  of  another  place,  a  little  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Sow  and  Avon,  having  the  dense  wood  of  Echels  on  the  north,  and 
being  almost  surrounded  by  water.     The  King  however  did  not  entirely 
abandon  his  interest  in  Stoneleigh  to  the  monks  ;  some  manorial  rights 
he  still  reserved  to  himself  when  making  the  grant,  and  this  in  after  time 
led  to  much  dispute  and  trouble,  the  foresters  and  other  royal  officers 
alleging  that  all  belonged  to  the  Sovereign,  in  defiance  of  the  grants 
which  had  long  before  been  made  to  them.     Seeing  there  was  no  chance  of 
obtaining  quiet  in  any  other  way,  the  then  abbot  repaired  to  the  King,  and 
for  two  hundred  marks  and  two  white  palfreys  got  a  confirmation  of  their 
charter,  with  all  the  usual  oppressive  rights  and  privileges  of  feudalism, 
such  as  "  free  warren,  in£uig^ef  and  outfangthef,  weyts,  streys,  goods  of 
felons  and  fugitives,  tumbrel],  pillory,  sok,  sak,  toll,  theam,  amerciaments 
for  murder,  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  with  a  mercate  and  fiure  at  Stoneley.'** 
If  such  infringements  upon  individual  rights  were  to  be  granted  at  all, 
they  certainly  could  not  be  placed  in  better  hands  than  those  of  the  monks, 
who  in  general  proved  much  more  indulgent  landlords  than  the  military 
nobles.     This  might  no  doubt  be  attributable  in  some  measure  to  their 
having  less  temptation  to  accumulate  from  the  want  of  legitimate  heirs  ; 

\  The  general  meaning  of  this  legal  gibberish  is  sufficiently  clear,  but  it  might  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  explain  each  Individ uid  term — such  for  instance  as  toU  and  theam; 
or,  as  we  find  it  in  a  charter  of  Henry  I.  to  S.  Benedict  Barnes  and  8.  Ivo,  "  cum  saka 
et  soca,  et  com  toll  et  them,  et  cum  infra  capto  fare."  The  infangthefhB  the  **  infra 
capto  inre"  of  the  charter,  and  means  the  manorial  lord's  right  to  try  a  thief  caught 
open  his  own  lands;  the  outfangthef  ^tohaXAy  means  a  more  extended  jurisdiction— the 
right,  that  is,  of  adjudging  any  plunderer  upon  the  lord*8  ground,  although  he  should 
not  have  berai  caught  there.  Of  the  tumbril  we  are  told  that  it  is  **  an  engine  of 
pnnishment  which  ought  to  be  in  every  liberty  that  has  view  of  frankpledge"  (the  surety 
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had  they  saved  it  must  have  heen  foi  strangersy  oi  had  they  earned  a  bad 
name  by  extorting  from  their  tenantry  they  wanted  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunity of  squandering  such  ill-got  wealth ;  but  allowing  all  this,  it  siurely 
is  no  very  great  excess  of  liberality  to  suppose  that  religion  and  a  better 
acquaintance  with  that  learning,  which  **  emollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  faros" 
may  also  have  had  its  influence  in  producing  this  result.  Not  that  the 
good  monks  escaped  scandal  any  more  than  their  neighbours ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  came  in  for  their  share,  and  more  than  their  share,  of 
calumny,  and  as  mud  is  always  the  most  conspicuous  on  the  whitest  gar« 
ments,  so  it  will  always  be  found  that  scandal  is  the  more  glaring 
in  proportion  to  the  fairness  of  the  character  that  it  soiU*  Thus  for 
Instance,  we  are  told  by  Dugdale,  that  "  William  de  Gyldeford,  the  ninth 
abbot,  being  a  man  of  singular  wisdom  and  made  penitentiary  to  Panduph 
(Pandulf)  the  pope's  legate,  was  afterwards  sent  with  legatine  authority 
into  Wales ;  which  occasioned  many  superior  abbots  and  others  to  nudign 
him ;  so  that  because  he  countenanced  a  shepherd  belonging  to  die 
monastery  to  fight  a  duel,  and  to  hang  a  thief  that  had  privately  stole  away 
some  cattell  of  theirs,  such  advantage  was  taken  against  him,  as  that  being 
prosecuted  for  it  he  was  deprived  in  anno  1235.*' 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  deprivation  of  the  abbot  when  the  mon- 
astery, as  we  have  already  seen,  possessed  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  which 
unquestibnably  was  exercised  by  many  of  the  lay  nobles  to  a  much  later 
period  than  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  But  the  fact  being  stated  upon  rach 
good  authority,  we  can  only  suppose  that  some  limitation  of  the  original 
grant  had  taken  place,  although  we  possess  no  record  of  it. 

Sometimes  it  would  seem  as  if  the  monks  really  deserved  a  part  at  least 
of  the  censures  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  them.  In  the  time  of  the  same 
monarch  we  find  that  "  divers  of  the  monks  grew  so  exorbitant  that  they 
fell  to  wandering ;  insomuch  as  the  King  sent  forth  his  precepts  to  all 
sheriiTs  and  other  his  officers  to  apprehend  and  deliver  them  to  the  abbot  for 
chastisement  according  to  their  demerits,  and  as  their  rule  required." 

More  questionable  is  the  charge  brought  against  another  abbot, 
"  that  he  granted  estates  to  divers  persons  for  lives,  of  several  farmes 
and  lands,  without  reserving  any  rent  to  be  paid,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  the  monastery  ;  and  this  was  alledged  to  be  for  the  support 
of  one  Isabelle  Beushale,  and  his  children  by  her,  which  were  more 
in  number,  as  the  record  says,  than  the  monks  then  in  the  convent 
And  it  was  then  also  alledged  that,  were  it  not  for  these  leases,  twenty 
might  very  well  have  been  maintayned  therein.  How  he  acquitted  himself 
of  this  scandalous  charge  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  man  was 

finven  by  icemen  of  every  district  for  each  other)  for  the  correction  and  conriog  of  scolds* 
IVeyts  aro  waifa,  goods,  that  is,  dropt  by  a  thief  who  has  stolen  them  and  which  sre 
seized  to  the  ford^  use  unless  the  owner  come  with  fresh  suit  after  the  felon,  and  soe 
an  appeal  within  a  year  and  a  day,  or  give  in  OTidence  against  him  npon  his  anaign- 
ment,  and  he  be  attainted.  But  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  goods  not  stolen.  S^* 
9tray,  or  estray,  fignifies  any  beast,  that  is  not  wild,  found  within  any  lordship^aodDot 
owned  by  any  man,  in  which  case  if  it  be  cried  according  to  law  in  the  next  market- 
town,  and  it  be  not  claimed  by  the  owner  within  a  year  and  a  day  it  is  the  lords  i:^^ 
soils.  Soka  is  tok  or  socage^  the  right  that  is  of  bolding  a  court  so  called,  which  I 
must  say  is  no  very  satisfactory  information.  Free^waren,  or  free^warrtti  is  a  **  fraodiise 
or  place  piivileged  either  by  prescription  or  a  ffrant  from  the  King  to  keep  beasts  sod 
fowls  of  waren,  which  are  hares  and  conies,  partridges  and  pheasants.  If  any  person  offeod 
on  such  fV«e-waren  he  is  punishable  for  the  same  by  the  common  law  and  by  8tatate.^Sl 
£d.  3. 
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a  person  of  notable  parts,  and  deseryed  very  well  of  the  house  ;  for  he 
composed  that  excellent  Uiger-hook^  being  the  transcript  of  their  evidences, 
wherein  are  all  things  historically  entered  that  concern  this  monastery  ; 
and  very  many  particulars  relating  to  the  general  story  of  the  kingdom, 
especially  of  these  parts  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with." 

Upon  the  violent  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  that 
npacious  and  despotic  monarch  bestowed  Stoneleigh  upon  his  favourite, 
Charles  Brandon,  the  chivalric  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Of  his  Grace's  residence 
there  we  have  no  account,  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  in  genealogical  history 
that  the  present  Lord  Leigh  derives  in  a  direct  line  from  this  very  Charles 
Brandon,  being  eleventh  in  descent  from  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  with 
the  Princess  Mary  Tudor.  In  course  of  time  Stoneleigh  passed  to  Sir 
Thomss  Leigh  (a  descendant  of  the  old  Cheshire  family  of  Leigh), 
who  increased  the  original  estate  by  extensive  purchases  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  the  fourth  year  of  Elizabeth  obtained  a  patent  of 
confinnation  for  the  whole,  together  with  the  manor  of  Stoneleigh.  This 
Sir  Thomas  died  in  1571,  and  lies  buried  in  Mercer's  Chapel,  London, 
with  this  quaint  inscription  to  his  memory : — 

Sir  Thomas  Leigh  hi  civil  life, 
All  offices  did  beare, 

Which  in  this  city  worshipfull 

Or  honourable  were. 
"Whom  as  Ood  blessed  with  great  wealth, 
So  losses  did  he  feele ; 
Yet  never  changed  he  constant  minde, 
Tho'  fortune  turned  her  wheele. 

Learning  he  lov*d  and  helpt  the  poore. 

To  them  that  knew  him  deere ; 
For  whom  his  lady  and  loving  wife 
This  tomb  hath  buHded  here. 

"  His  lady  and  loving  wife"  continued  to  reside  at  Stoneleigh  to  a  very 
advanced  age,  having  seen  her  children's  children  to  the  fourth  generation. 
She  departed  this  life  a.d.  1603,  and  was  buried  in  Stoneleigh  Church. 
*  Her  eldest  son,  Rowland,  who  was  largely  provided  for  at  Longborough^ 
in  Gloucestershire,  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  his  godfather,  was  direct  ancestor 
of  the  present  head  of  the  family — Chandos,  Lord  Leigh,  while  the  second 
son  Thomas,  who  succeeded  to  Stoneleigh,  founded  the  ennobled  branch  there 
seated ;  his  grandson.  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  was  created  a  baron  of  the  realm, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh,  by  Charles  I.  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  proved  an  unflinching  adherent  to  the  monarch  in 
^  his  troubles.  On  one  occasion  Charles  Unding  an  unwelcome  reception 
at  Coventry  sought  refuge  at  Stoneleigh,  where  he  was  entertained  with 
dntifiQ  affection.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  thus  kindled  towards  the  Stuarts 
burnt  with  unabated  fire  through  the  whole  succession  of  the  lords  of  Stone- 
leigh. To  such  an  extent  was  this  feeling  carried  that  it  may  be  almost  termed 
fantastic, far  exceeding  even  the  loyalty  of  Sir  Harry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  so 
beautifully  imagined  by  Walter  Scott ;  they  steadily  refused  bearing  any 
part  in  a  world  that  had  rejected  the  race  of  their  attachment ;  nor  would 
they  ever  take  their  place  in  parliament,  but  lived  at  Stoneleigh,  amidst 
the  portraits  of  the  Stuarts,  secluded  from  busy  life,  and  amusing  them- 
selves with  rural  sports  as  if  they  had  been  a  new  kind  of  lay  hermits. 
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The  last  of  these  lords  bequeathed  Stoneleigh  to  his  sister,  the  late  Hon. 
Mary  Leigh,  at  whose  decease,  unmarried,  the  property  passed  to  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Leigh  of  Adlestrop,  Gloucestershire,  and  from  him  to  his  nephew, 
James  Henry  Leigh,  Esq.  of  Adlestrop  and  Longborough,  whose  fiither, 
James  Leigh,  Esq.,  of  Adlestrop  and  Longborough,  married  Lady 
Caroline  Brydges,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Chandos.  He 
(James  Henry  Leigh)  married  the  Hon.  Julia  Judith  Twisleton,  daughter 
of  Thomas,  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  and  was  father  of  Chandos,  present 
Lord  Leigh. 

No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  old  conventual  building  still  remains 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  especially  a  gatehouse  erected  by  the  six- 
teenth abbot,  Robert  de  Hockhele,  who  also  placed  on  the  outer  front  a 
large  escutcheon  of  stone,  in  memory  of  King  Henry  II.,  the  founder  of 
the  abbey.  He  died  in  1349.  The  estate  surrounding  this  noble  man- 
sion contains  many  thousand  acres  of  the  most  picturesqae  and 
diversified  scenery — meadows,  arable  land,  and  woods,  in  which  the  oak 
is  abundant,  with  gentle  slopes -and  undulations,  although  deficient  in  the 
bolder  features  that  characterize  a  mountainous  country.  Nor  must  the 
river  Avon  be  forgotten  in  this  picture,  its  clear  quiet  waters  adding  not 
a  little  to  the  other  attractions  of  the  landscape,  while  about  a  mile  from 
the  house  is  a  fine  park,  well  stocked  with  deer. 

To  call  such  a  property  one*s  own,  is,  as  Fergus  Mac  Ivor  says  of 
the  Waverly  lands,  "  a  pretty  addition  to  the  sum  total  *'  of  the  posses- 
sor's happiness.  But  even  without  such  additions,  it  is  something  to  have 
his  lordship's  poetical  reputation,  sanctioned  as  it  has  been,  by  the  leading 
critics  of  the  day,  at  a  time  too,  when  he  had  no  lordly  honours  to  recom- 
mend him  to  a  more  favourable  judgment.  In  this  case,  the  fame  of  the 
poet  may  be  thought  by  some  to  have  ennobled  the  title  ;  and  certainly 
it  has  imparted  that  peculiar  interest  to  Stoneleigh,  which  every  place  ac- 
quires when  associated  with  illustrious  names,  or  which,  while  yet  unseen 
has  been  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  the  descriptions  of  a  master  spirit 
For  myself,  I  must  frankly  confess,  that  this  beautiful  landscape  wore  the 
face  of  an  old  friend,  from  my  strong  recollection  of  what  I  had  previously 
read  about  it  with  so  much  pleasure.  Omitting  the  opening  verses,  des- 
criptive of  spring,  how  truly  had  the  noble  poet  painted  the  scene  before 
me,  in  his  Invitation  to  the  Banes  of  the  Avon  : 

"  The  sun  is  shining  on  this  lovely  scene, 
Gladdening  with  Bght  the  meadow^s  tender  green ; 
Studding  the  water  with  its  lustrous  gems 
More  brilliant  than  ten  thousand  diadems. 
Beautiful  Avon !  how  can  I  pourtray 
Thy  varied  charms  where'er  thou  wind*st  thy  way  ? 
Now  through  the  sunny  meads,  now  in  the  glade, 
Thou  sleep  Bt  beneath  the  wood's  o'erarching  shade." 

The  sun  was  now  beginning  to  decline,  and  the  evening  wind  to  blow 
somewhat  coldly,  whirling  the  yellow  leaves  around,  and — though  tb« 
phrase  is  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear — sighing  amidst  the  copses.  The 
darkness  of  the  prospect  made  me  think  of  the  way  homeward,  and  com- 
pelled me,  with  much  regret,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Avon,  although  not  to 
its  reminiscences.  I  shall  spare  the  reader  any  account  of  the  internal 
luxuries  of  Stoneleigh  Abbey.     On  such  a  subject  it  will  be  quite  enoogJi 
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to  wjr  that  all  which  refined  taste  and  unlimited  expenditure  could  supply 
will  here  be  found  united.  Much  more  interesting  to  the  genealogist  will 
be  the  series  of  family  portraits  presenting  the  Lords  Leigh,  and  the  many 
painted  heraldic  windows  exhibiting  the  variouB  alliances  of  the  house. 
Tbere  was  however  one  "hiatus  valde  deflendus."  Amongst  these  ar- 
morial achievements  I  saw  no  allusion  to  the  descent  of  the  present  lord 
fivm  the  Princeaa  Mary  Tudor,  through  the  sister  of  Lady  Jane  Crrey, 
iltbougfa  it  is  an  honour  of  which  few  subjects  can  boast,  and  well  de- 
served to  be  recorded.  Now  this  is  one  of  the  points  upon  which  a  herald 
is  apt  to  be  no  less  sensitive  and  tenacious  than  Sir  John  Falstaffwas  of 
his  knighthood  and  soldiership,  when  the  attendant  of  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  besought  him  to  lay  them  aside — "  I  lay  aside  that  which  grows 
to  roe  !  if  thou  get'at  any  leave  of  me,  hang  me."  The  series  of  arms 
without  this  important  feature  is  manifestly  as  imperfect  as  the  grand  hall 
ia  Aladdin's  flying  palace  when  it  wanted  a  single  window  ;  and  greatly  is 
it  to  be  desired  that  his  lordship  may  some  day  call  up  the  slaves  of  the 
Unp,  and  cause  them  to  supply  what  is  wanting. 

Here  then  my  account  of  SConeleigh  Ahhey  must  end,  and  if  the  reader 
has  only  found  half  the  pleasure  in  this  slight  sketch  that  I  did  in  my 
t^t,  my  purpose  in  writing  will  have  been  fully  answered. 

J.  B.  B. 
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CHURCHMEN  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


BY  G.  C.  H. 


IBiHiam  of  Wlj;iiii^am. 


-  It  was  the  pleasant  Spring-time,  all  nature  was  gay,  trees  were  roicw- 
ing  their  leafy  livery,  and  the  birds  carolling  merrily,  until  hedge-row 
and  copse  rivalled  the  sin^ng-tree  of  Arabian  story.  Gold  winter  had 
fled  the  sky,  and 

'^  The  storms  had  taken  wing, 
And  blithely  smiled  the  pmrple  hours 
Of  flower-producing  spring." 

The  bells  ring  out  a  merry  peal ;  it  is  holyday  in  the  village,  for  Master 
John  Long,  the  sacristan  and  pedagogue  of  Southwick,  near  Wykskam, 
is  this  morning  married,  and  Master  Long  is  a  favourite  with  the  nei?!)- 
bours,  and  fair  Sybil  Boade,  who  has  taken  his  name,  is  respected  by  the 
villagers  for  her  modest  worth. 
There  is  no  creeping  this  morning  of  urchins 

"  Unwillingly  to  school," 

for  the  varlets  have  got  a  day's  liberty,  and  are  merrymaking  and  &t 
play,  in  sport  and  in  pastime,  shouting  joyously  down  upon  the  broad 
village  green. 

The  period  all  this  happened  was  in  good  King  Edward's  time,  in  tbe 
year  of  redemption  one  thousand  three  hundred  twenty  and  three,  and  in 
the  following  year  Sibyl  Long  bore  to  her  husband  a  son,  who  was 
named  William,  in  after  time  of  fame,  and  whom  chroniclers  tell  of 
as  the  brave  and  the  bountiful  Churchman  of  **  Wykeham." 

Half  a  score  of  years  have  slipped  away :  dingle,  dell,  and  streamlet 
are  smiled  upon  the  same ;  a  few  more  grassy  mounds  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
old  churchyard :  in  all  else  there  has  been  but  little  change. 

The  home  of  John  and  Sibyl  Long  has  in  the  interval  been  gladdened ; 
they  have  now  a  daughter,  £Eur  as  her  mother,  a  perfect  little  fieiy,  and  with 
the  promise  of  being  so  good  as  fair.  And  their  **  fair-haired  William'* 
has  grown  a  flne  boy,  and  dutiful,  and  his  talent  and  docile  aptitu^  for 
study  have  become  a  village  talk. 
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All  in  the  hamlet  are  a-stir.  It  is  yet  early ,«-the  dawn  of  a  dewy 
morning.  The  wreathing  smoke  is  already  beginning  to  ascend  from  the 
thatched  roof  of  homestead  and  of  cot,  and  huge  log-fires  are  sparkling  on 
well  plenished  English  hearths.  Many  rustics  are  on  foot,  for  it  is 
market-day  at  Ty tchfield ;  cattle  are  lowing,  and  goodman  and  dame,  in 
tidiest  gear,  are  pressing  onward  to  the  fair;  lads  go  whistling  along  to 
merry  ditty  of  hanrest-home,  while  hastening  too,  and  blithely  o'er  her 
panniers— 


M 


The  market  girl  is  singmg.** 


Coming  down  the  road  leading  into  the  village  is  a  mounted  cavalcade  ; 
the  mstics  give  place  on  either  side,  and  courteous  greeting  passes,  the 
most  prominent  and  pre-eminent  in  rank  of  the  advancing  party  being 
no  less  a  personage  than  Nicholas  of  Woodhall,  a  high  vassal  of  the 
king's,  Governor  of  the  neighbouriog  town,  and  Constable  or  Seneschal  of 
his  Castle  of  Winchester. 

This  matin  visit  of  the  Constable  Woodhall  is  to  the  Schoolmaster  of 
Wykeham,  and  is  thus  explained :— • 

A  patron  of  learning,  he  had  heard  much  of  tiie  young  William,  the 
Sacristan's  son,  whose  fiamous  penmanship  and  quick  parts  had  even  been 
braited  so  fu  away  from  his  native  Tillage  as  Winchester  Town. 

The  Constable,  too,  had  a  son,  but  wayward,  and  designing  him  for  a 
learned  profession,  had  resolved  upon  seeing  himself  this  village  prodigy, 
ud  to  make  him,  if  possible,  the  study-companion  and  friend  of  his  own 
*on.  The  skill  of  the  Wickham  youth  in  penmanship  was  deemed  won- 
drous, and  in  that  age,  an  acquirement  so  unusu^  was  of  no  small 
marvel,  and  to  this  unpretending  but  useful  talent  he  owed  much  of  his 
extraordinary  rise;  and  well  he  remembered  it  when  he  had  won  a 
name. 

The  proffers  of  protection  and  advancement  made  by  the  Constable 
were  too  flattering  to  be  resisted,  and  John  and  Sibyl  Long,  with  mingled 
smiles  and  tears  {the  April  showers  of  the  heart),  separated  for  the  first 
time  from  their  only  son,  and  the  Constable  and  William  departed. 
£remng  came,  and  the  little  Agnes  asked  for  her  playfellow,  and  sad- 
ness stole  upon  the  Sacristan's  dwelling,  for  though  hopes  for  their  boy 
t>eat  high,  yet  absence  was  painful  to  bear  at  firsts  A  mother  is  hard 
to  be  consokd — ^a  link  had  been  lMX>ken  in  the  household  chain  of 
k>¥e. 

Nicholas  of  Woodhall  well  redeemed  bis  trust ;  he  caused  his  young 
charge  to  be  caielully  educated  with  his  own  son,  had  such  masters  as 
the  times  afforded,  amd  they  were  instructed  in  the  French  and  in  the 
Latin  tongues,  in  both  of  which  so  diligent  a  student  as  William  soon 
excelled,  and,  as  the  chroniclers  inform  us, "  profitted  exceedingly." 

From  Winchester,  and  at  his  friend  and  patron's  charges,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Oxford,  where  he  **  aj^yed  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Cannon 
Lswes,"  but  took  no  degree,  for  his  college  studies  were  of  a  sudden  in- 
tenmpted,  and  abruptly  terminated,  which  was  thus  brought  about. 

The  Constable  Woodhall  was  about  this  time  (▲.]>.  1348)  made  by 
Kng  Edward  bis  Surveyor  and  Superintendent  of  Royal  Works,  and 
WilHam  Long  was  withdrawn  from  Oxford,  and  appointed  by  the  Consta- 
ble to  be  his  clerk,  and  entering  upon  his  office  with  zeal  and  assiduity. 
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he  "in  short  time  grew  so  expert  thereiD,  that  he  far  surpassed  all  othen 
in  orderly  keeping  the  account  book,  and  £Edre  engrossing  of  the  same." 

King  Edwfurd  shortly  after,  being  "much  given  to  the  rearing  of 
magnificent  structures,"  happened  in  his  progress  to  lodge  at  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester's  (William  de  Orleton),  and  heard  such  report  and 
so  much  mention  of  this  William  Long*s  ability,  and  commendation  of 
his  **  sufficiency  in  surveying,"  that  he  pressed  him  into  the  Royal  Se^ce 
with  the  willing  consent  of  his  master,  who  the  old  writers  eulogize,  and 
with  apparent  justice,  as  "  more  tendring  his  clerk's  preferment  than  his 
own  ease  or  service,"  "  a  course  not  over  frequent  in  this  age,"  sayeth 
one  chronicler,  nor  perhaps  in  any  other. 

In  this  new  service  the  King's  favour  seems  early  to  have  been  acquired. 
The  superintendance  of  the  important  fortresses  of  Dover  and  of  Quera- 
borough  Castles  were  confided  to  him,  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  of  the 
Houses  of  Henley  and  East  Hampstead,  he  was  also  appointed  surveyor, 
in  all  of  which  employments,  such  was  his  discretion  that  in  preserving 
and  increasing  the  King's  favour  towards  him,  yet  "  he  made  no  enemies 
from  amongst  those  about  him." 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  acquitted  himself,  he  bethought  him  of  taking 
priest's  orders,  observing  tiiat  "  Spiritual  promotions  (the  wind  bloving 
as  it  did)  was  easily  obtained,"  and  "  no  doubt  inwardly  feeling  himself  to 
be  sufficiently  called,"  he  entered  upon  the  Holy  office ;  and  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  clergy  in  these  times,  he  was  from  thenceforth  written 
and  called 

William  of  Wtkeham, 

and  by  that  name  was  first  instituted  Parson  of  Saint  Martin's-in-the 
Field,  then  made  Master  of  Saint  Martin's-le-Grand,  afterwards  Arch- 
deacon of  Lincoln,  and  Provost  of  Wells. 

Elevation  so  rapid,  and  marked  by  the  grace  of  a  King,  could  not  but 
attract  envy ;  detraction  now  assailed  the  favourite,  though  his  private 
life  was  of  even  tenour  and  of  the  purest,  for  then,  as  in  all  time, 

Slander^a  Priestess  ere  supplies 
The  spotless  for  the  sacrince. 

And  as  the  tallest  trees  are  weakest  at  their  tops,  so  envy  ever  aimeth  at 
the  highest,  and  Wykeham  was  now  reported  to  the  King  as  "  over-ambi- 
tious by  affecting  vaine-glory,  as  arrogating  the  renowne  of  the  King's 
choice  peece  of  building,  as  the  work  of  Wykeham  onely,"  and  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  stone  set  up  in  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Windsor,  cut  by  his  own 
hand,  importing  that  "  thU  made  WiUiam  of  Wykeham^**  was  adduced 
against  him,  and  at  the  relation  thereat  the  King  was  at  first  grievously 
offended,  but  Wykeham,  who  was  fax  too  subtle  for  his  mean  foes,  entreated 
with  all  humility  that  the  King's  Grace  would  construe  his  meaning  aright, 
which  had  for  intention,  that  to  this  work  he  was  indebted  to  the  &Tonr 
of  the  King,  and  thereby  had  attained  so  great  happiness  and  promotion. 

This  prompt  and  wise  explanation  not  only  pacified  the  King,  but  to 
make  amends  for  momentary  mistrust,  and  to  mortify  the  detractors,  the 
Monarch's  condescension  daily  increased  towards  him,  and  he  was  made 
more  powerful  and  further  enriched  by  many  faire  preferments. 

Wealth  and  worship  every  day  increased  upon  him,  church  promotions 
and  temporal  places  ;  he  became  the  King's  principal  secretary,  keeper  of 
the  privy  scale,  master  of  the  wards  and  liveries,  treasurer  of  the  Kings 
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rerenues  in  France,  &c.,  and  besides  Uie  ecclesiastical  preferments  before 
mentioned,  he  now  held  twelve  several  prebendships,  and  by  special  dis- 
pensation of  Pope  Urban,  he  held  at  one  time  in  his  hands  so  many  livings 
and  promotions,  as  the  value  of  them  amounted  in  the  King's  books  to  the 
sum  of  £876  13s.  4d.  sterling,  in  those  days  an  immense  revenue. 

Bishop  Orleton,  the  fiiend  of  Wykeham,  had  long  since  died,  and  his 
suopessor  (of  Winchester)  William  Edendon  also  died,  this  was  Anno 
1356,  and  the  see  being  thus  void  (and  the  King  desiring  the  same),  the 
monks  of  St.  Swithen's,  in  Winchester,  elected  Wykeham  their  Bishop. 

But  Urban,  the  Pope,  being  informed  of  the  new  Prelate*s  **  insufficient 
scholarship  for  the  office,'*  refused  to  assent  to  the  election  for  the  space 
of  a  whole  year,  "  in  which  time  Wykeham's  good  angels  interceding  for 
him  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  he  is  permitted  to  take  the  spiritualities  of  the 
see,  and  to  have  the  temporalities  in  the  mean  time  sequestered."  The 
King  as  now  repenting  of  his  haste  in  the  appointment  of  Wykeham,  ex- 
postulates with  the  Prelate,  and  would  of  him  that  he  relinquish  the  see 
to  make  way  for  some  man  of  *'  more  sufficiency  in  clerkship,"  but 
Wykeham  replied,  '*  that  so  please  his  Majesty  continue  his  gracious 
favour  towards  him,  so  that  he  might  obtain  his  desire  therein,  he  doubted 
not,  by  God's  special  assistance,  so  to  behave  himself,  that  he  would  sup- 
ply all  defects  of  scholarship  in  himself,  by  providing  for  others  means  and 
maintenance,  to  make  and  keep  able  persons  for  the  service  of  the  State, 
a'ld  the  good  of  the  Kingdom."  Wherewith  the  King  was  so  taken,  that 
he  wrought  so  effectually  that  at  last  in  1367  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  was  restored  to  all  profits  of  that  Bishoprick  during 
this  long  vacancy. 

His  further  aivancement  to  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer,  placed  the  rule 
of  the  kingdom  in  his  hands,  and  confided  the  treasures  of  the  king  dom 
to  his  keeping.  Enemies  and  powerful  had  however  risen  up  against  him, 
amongst  the  most  considerable  being  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  (John  of 
Gaunt)  the  King's  son,  and  Skipwith,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Charges 
of  malversation  were  urged,  though  not  proved,  but  his  innocency  availed 
him  little,  and  an  adverse  sentence  was  hurriedly  passed  through  the 
Courts :  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  temporalities,  these  taken  into  the 
King's  hands,  were  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  nor  was  this  sufficient, 
for  his  enemies  fearing  his  access  to  the  King,  and  dreading  that  their 
wicked  plotting  should  be  made  -clear,  obtained  an  order  banishing  the 
Bishop  from  Court,  and  enjoining  that  upon  pain  of  the  King's  heaviest 
displeasure  he  should  not  venture  to  present  himself  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  royal  person. 

Wykeham  bent,  or  seemed  to  bend  to  the  storm,  "  like  a  discreet  pilot 
playeth  with  the  wave,  which  if  he  should  meet  might  endanger  him,  and 
by  giving  way  thereto  escapeth  the  hazard." 

The  clergy  took  part  against  the  "  Grauntish"  faction,  and  countenanced 
the  Bishop. 

Wykeham  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  retinue  and  retired  into  a  most 
humble  state,  but  he  drew  up  and  had  cunningly  circulated  a  lengthened 
paper  justificatory  of  his  life  and  conduct,  and  recriminating  upon  his 
enemies :  in  this  very  remarkable  historical  document,  "  amongst  other 
things,  he  at  large  setteth  forth  the  ground,  on  occasion  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  irreconcileable  malice  against  him,  which  was  thus  : — '*  Clueen 
Philipa,  wife  to  Edward  III.,  upon  her  death-bed,  by  way  of  confession 
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delivered  unto  Winchester,  that  John  of  Gaunt  was  not  the  lawfal  issue 
of  King  Edward,  but  a  supposititious  sonne  ;  for  when  shee  was  broogbt 
to  bed  at  Gaunt  of  a  maiden  chiide,  knowing  how  much  the  King  desired 
to  have  a  male  issue,  she  consulted  with  one  of  her  maides  of  honour,  by 
whose  industry  the  daughter  was  exchanged  with  a  Dutch  woman  for  s 
boy,  whereof  she  had  been  delivered  about  the  same  houre  with  the 
Queene's.  Thus  much  shee  confessed,  and  withall  conjured  the  Bishop, 
that  if  the  said  John  of  Gaukt,  should  at  any  time  directly  or  indirectlj 
attempt  or  affect  the  wearing  of  the  Crowne  ;  or  that  rightfully  for  wsnt 
of  issue,  it  should  devolve  unto  him,  that  the  Bishop  should  discover  the 
same,  and  make  it  known  to  the  King  and  the  Councell.  Afterwards,  tbe 
Queene  being  dead,  and  John  of  Gaunt  during  the  weaknesse  of  the 
King,  did  take  upon  him  so  much,  that  he  gave  just  cause  of  supositioa 
to  the  lookers  on,  of  his  ambitions  affecting  the  Crowne.  The  Bishop 
first  in  silent  and  secret  manner,  by  way  of  ghostly  counsell,  diswaded  die 
Duke  from  nursing  the  least  hope  of  ever  attaining  the  Crowne ;  and 
withal],  used  his  best  persuasions  to  him  to  content  himselfe  privately  to 
live  without  fiirther  intermeddling  than  needs  must,  with  the  affiuies  of 
the  kingdome.  And  then  he  would  keep  unrevealed,  what  otherwise  by 
tie  of  duty  to  his  profession,  he  must  and  would  discover,  which  wonld 
redound  much  to  the  Duke's  disparagement." 

The  distemper  of  the  poor  Duke  at  this  furious  onslaught  of  his 
mitred  antagonist  passed  all  bounds,  until  "  passion  confounded  reason/* 
and  the  Bishop  consulted  his  personal  safety,  and  sought  protection  from 
his  brother  ecclesiastics. 

Now,  whether  the  Lady  Philipa,  through  a  disordered  imagination,  ever 
made  such  confession  to  Uie  Bishop,  or  whether  the  worthy  prelate  really 
dreamt  that  such  had  taken  place,  chronicle  or  tradition  alike  is  silent. 

The  wise  economy  of  Wykeham's  late  management  of  the  King's 
affairs  early  became  manifest,  and  at  a  Parliament  shortly  after  convened, 
wherein  the  King's  necessities  for  money  is  much  pressed,  the  clergy  sr 
unanimous,  and  make  bold  declaration  that  without  their  brother  of  ^^- 
chester's  presence  they  will  grant  no  subndy  ;  the  clergy  were  fina,  the 
King  yielded,  and  the  Bishop  came. 

"  Time  honoured  Lancaster*'  was  wrathful,  and  with  little  wonder,  but 
Wykeham's  star  is  in  the  ascendant ;  the  beautiful  AUee  Peen  gives  ear  to 
the  Bishop ;  he  is  restored  fully. 

The  Parliament  dissolved,  and  the  King's  exchequer  replenished,  the 
Bishop,  again  in  favour,  "  cometh  to  Winchester,"  where  by  the  clergy 
and  citizens  he  is  received  in  triumph ;  they  come  forth  on  his  ap- 
proach, and  greet  him  with  every  mark  of  rejoicing,  but  what  is  &r 
more  to  the  purpose,  and  doubtless  not  less  consoling  and  satisfactory 
to  Wykeham,  the  executors  of  the  late  prelate  (Edgington)  give  him 
**  satiafisction,"  (but  not  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term)  for  they 
pay  up  to  him  tbe  large  sum  of  £1,162  10s.  sterling  money,  betide$ 
accotmting  to  him  for  the  value  of  **  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  Rother  beasts  ;  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  weadier 
sheepe ;  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  ewes ;  three  thoasind 
five  hundred  and  twenty-one  lambes ;  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  swine,  formerly  recovered  against  them  for  dilapidatknis, 
before  the  official  of  William  Witesley,  Archbishop  of  Canteibuiy."    It 
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IS  not,  however,  rendered  very  clear  by  the  chronicles  whether  these  di- 
lapidating executors  restored  aU  this  live  stock  in  kind,  or  made  money 
composition ;  in  the  former  case,  then  the  means  of  the  Bishop's  house- 
keeping  and  bountiful  hospitality  becomes  less  a  marvel  than  would 
otherwise  appear. 

"All  men  must  die,"  so  said  the  great  conqueror,  and  good  King 
Edward  is  at  rest,  and  sleeps  where  the  ashes  of  his  house's  dead  are 
garnered. 

And  she  who  had  bewitched  ihe  poor  King,  the  Dalilah  Alia  Pierce 
(the  Bishop's  friend),  is  banished  from  Court,  John  of  Gaunt  once  more 
renews  his  £nid,  but  Wykeham's  '*  good  angels,"  untired  in  their  labour 
o(  love,  again  come  to  the  rescue,  for  he  eschews  all  pitfalls,  is  reconciled 
to  his  enemy,  and  "  by  help  of  his  truest  friend  (his  open  but  full  purse J^ 
be  obtained  a  general  pardon  (I)  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and, 
together  with  that,  from  henceforth  a  quiet  and  unperturbed  estate,  during 
which  time  he  made  preparations  to  forward  his  pre-intended  goodly 
boildings,  providing  lumselfe  of  all  needful  materials,  and  furnishing 
bimielfe  with  some  of  them,  and  all  his  chief  workmen  for  stone-work  out 
of  France^  having  made  tryall  of  his  artificers  skill  in  their  own  countrey, 
where  at  Eoven  he  built  a  stately  conventual  church,  and  furnishing  the 
nme  with  all  needful  and  befitting  ornaments  and  maintenance." 

We  must  now,  but  for  brief  space,  go  back  awhile.  John  Long  and 
hli  wife,  Sibyl  Boade,  with  their  daughter  Agnes,  removed  to  Titchfield  ; 
scant  mention  is  afterwards  made  of  them  in  chronicle,  but  we  know 
that  there  they  lived,  and  that  there  they  died,  and  that  there  they  were 
buried ;  that  Agnes  Long,  the  Bishop's  sister,  married  William  Champ- 
ncyt,  and  was  mother  of  a  daughter  Alice,  who  wedded  William  Perrot, 
and  that  their  youngest  son,  Thomas  Perrot,  alias  Wykeham,  was  adopted 
hy  the  Bishop,  and  that  he  made  him  his  heir.  This  Thomas,  who  was 
^entnally  knighted  by  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Wykeham,  married  the 
daughter  of  William  Wilkes,  and  is  now  represented  by  Frrdebick 
Lord  Sai£  and  S£LE,  the  heir  of  William  Wilkes,  and  a  daughter  called 
Alice,  supposed  to  have  been  an  Abbess  of  Romsey,  but  this  remains  a 
doubt. 
To  return,—— 

Wykeham  being  now  firmly  established  in  his  see  and  in  all  his  pre- 
ferments, commenced  and  vigorously  set  about  his  long  meditated  labours, 
bat  first  (honour  to  his  memory)  he  caused  a  chapel  to  be  builded  at 
Tytchfield,  where  his  father^  mother,  and  his  sister  were  buried  (all  had 
pre-deceased  him),  endowing  the  same  with  proportionable  maintenance 
for  a  priest  to  perform  the  holy  rites  in  those  days  ordained  for  souls 
departed. 

He  founded  at  Southwick,  near  Wykeham,  the  place  of  his  birth,  a 
chauntry,  with  sufficient  alimenti  and  all  other  necessaries  for  five  priests 
fw  ever. 

He  bestowed  twenty  thousand  markes  in  orderly  repairing  the  house 
belonging  to  the  bishoprick. 

He  discharged  out  of  prison  in  all  places  of  his  diocese,  all  such  poor 
prisoners  as  lay  in  execution  for  debt  under  twenty  pounds,  about  which 
he  expended  about  two  thousand  pounds. 
He  sufficiently  amended  all  the  highways  from  Winchester  to  London, 
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on  both  sides  the  river.  He  procured  large  immunities  to  the  See  of 
Winchester,  and  purchased  lands  there  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
markes  per  annum,  with  a  license  in  mortmaine  for  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  more. 

But  Wykeham  was  once  more  drawn  from  his  retirement  and  sum- 
moned to  Court,  where  from  King  Richard  II.'s  own  hand  he  received 
the  Great  Seal  of  England,  a  fact  from  which  fair  assumption  may  be 
adduced  that  Richard  was  not  altogether  so  heedless  in  his  choice  of  ad- 
visers as  many  writers  have  accused  him. 

The  Bishop  returned  from  Court,  he  summoned  all  his  officers  to 
account,  and  forgave  them  in  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  which 
they  were  in  arrear,  giving  them  quittance  in  full  of  all  their  debts  to  him 
to  that  time. 

He  remitted  to  his  tenants  throughout  the  bishoprick  all  arrears  of  rent, 
being  five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  And  now  upon  the  fifth  day  of 
March,  a.d.  1379,  he  in  person  laid  the  first  stone  of  New  College  in 
Oxford,  which  was  built  solely  at  his  own  charges  ;  he  well  furnished 
the  same,  nobly  endowed  it,  as  is  even  in  these  days  attested.  This 
college  he  dedicated  **  to  the  honour  of  God,  in  the  memory  of  the  Viigiu 
Mary;'*  and  in  1386,  upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  April  (the  hoildiBg 
being  completed),  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  formally  gave 
up  possession  to  those  whom  he  had  made  choice  of  to  be  wardens  and 
fellows  therein.  It  is  affirmed  in  respect  of  New  College,  and  by  more 
than  one  writer,  that  upon  the  same  site  there  once  stood  Nathu  College, 
built  by  Aluredtis  at  Ncstiua  in  treaty. 

This  great  work  completed  and  devoted  to  its  proper  use,  Wykeham, 
the  very  year  following,  1387»  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March, 
laid  the  first  stone  of  Winchester  College  (called  Woolvesey),  to  be  in 
manner  of  a  nursery  or  seminary  of  grammarians,  to  be  fitted  and  made 
ready  for  his  college  in  Oxford.  Winchester  was  dedicated  in  like  man- 
ner as  Oxford  ;  it  took  six  years  and  two  days  to  completion,  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  March,  1393,  John  Morrice,  clerk,  was  appointed  first 
warden,  and  John  Milton,  first  schoolmaster.  Nor  with  the  completion 
of  these  stately  and  gorgeous  edifices  did  he  rest  from  his  labours.  The 
church  of  Saint  Swithens  in  Winchester  having  fallen  into  decay,  fae  also 
repaired,  extended,  and  beautified  the  same,  and  made  **  a  most  beautiful 
window  at  the  west  end,  where  in  coloured  glass  was  deportrayted  the 
line  from  Jesse  to  Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  ornately 
glazed  the  iles  with  the  portray tures  of  all  the  preceding  Bishops  of 
Winchester,  and  stories  out  of  the  Old  Testament  in  like  glasse."  And 
caused  to  be  builded  in  this  said  church  of  Saint  Swithens  **  a  decent  and 
well-befitting  monument  for  himself,  wherein  he  was  afterwards  buried.*' 

And  now,  after  all  these  memorable  actions,  he  having  mn  the  course 
of  a  long,  happy,  and  most  honourable  life,  ended  the  days  of  his 
pilgrimage  in  peace  a.d.  1404,  aged  upwards  of  eighty  years,  when  he 
had  sate  Bishop  of  Winchester  thirty-seven  years. 

Knowing  well  the  uncertainty  of  day,  but  the  certainty  of  his  departure 
out  of  this  life.  Bishop  Wykeham  had  long  before  his  death  ordered  and 
settled  all  his  worldly  affairs,  and  made  a  just  will  and  testament,  be- 
queathing and  soberly  disposing  of  what  remained  to  him  of  riches. 
The  bequests  amount  to  so  large  a  sum  as  six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  pounds  in  money,  all  of  which  was  found  in  his  cofen  ia 
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ready  cash,  besides  leaving  **  much  plate,  many  ricli  jewels,  bookes,  yest- 
ments,  and  an  almost  incredible  stock  and  store  of  com  and  cattell." 

But  before  bis  death  it  is  reported  of  the  Bishop  that  he  bestowed  upon 
the  King  (Henry  lY.)  "  many  rich  jewels  of  inestimable  price,  and  to 
every  officer  of  household  attending  upon  the  king,  to  every  one  of  them 
one  jewel  or  another. 

He  also  distributed  (like  manner  in  his  lifetime),  "  to  every  parish 
church  within  his  diocese,  and  of  Salisbury,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
six  hundred  fifty  and  foure  churches,  a  decent  satin  cope  embroidered, 
vith  a  challice  and  pix  of  silver ;  whereon  was  engraven  C|:  Ifono 
Vaili  Hf  npite||aill,  and  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  one  of  these 
old  challices  was  preserved  in  the  &mily  of  an  alderman  of  Salisbury, 
of  the  name  of  Thomas  Grafton,  upon  it  was  engraved  Ex  dono  Qui  de 
Wyleeham, 

Amongst  other  legacies  he  bequeathed  Alicia  Perrot  consanguinea  8U(B, 
centwnliinras,  this  was  the  daughter  of  William  Perrot  who  had  married  Agnes 
Champneys,  the  Bishop's  niece,  while  to  his  nephew  Thomas  Perrot,  alias 
Wykeham,  son  of  the  aforesaid  William  Perrot,  and  whom  he  had  adopted 
to  be  his  heire,  **  one  hundred  pounds  land  per  annum  to  him  and  his  heires 
for  ever,  together  with  all  the  furniture  of  house  and  household  stuffe  at  the 
time  of  his  decease  that  should  be  in  that  house  wherein  he  should  happen 
to  depart  this  mortal  life,  which  was  at  South  Waltham  in  the  county  of 
Southampton.  In  the  concluding  words  of  an  old  chronicler,  he  tells  us 
that  the  people  far  and  near  were  never  so  moved  as  when  they  heard  of 
Bishop  Wykeham's  death,  and  that  "  they  doubted  not  but  that  he  that 
thus  lived  now  liveth  with  God,  whom  they  beseeched  to  raise  up  many 
more  such  good  benefactors  in  this  kingdom,"  to  whose  good  wish  with 
all  my  heart  I  say,  so  be  it. — Amev. 
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No.  III. — Majob  Stranqwayes,  the  Assassin. 

The  narrative  to  which  this  trial  relates,  is  terribly  tragic  in  its  every 
feature,  even  in  the  fate  of  the  assassin.  The  detaUs  hear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  recent  horrors  of  Stanfield  Hall,  although  the  modern 
murderer  far  outdid  this  culprit  of  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
record  of  Strangwaye*s  crime  is  curious,  in  its  giving  some  insight  into  do- 
mestic life  at  the  time  of  the  Protectorate. 

George  Strangwayes  was  the  third  son  of  Thomas  Strangewayes,  Esq. 
of  Muston,  by  Anne  his  wife,  dau.  of  John  Bonham,  Esq.  of  Charlton- 
Adam,  co.  Somerset,  and  grandson  of  Oiles  Strangwayes,  Esq.*  of  Mnston, 
whose  father,  Geoi^e  Strangwayes,  of  Muston,  was  seventh  son  of  Thomas 
Strangwayes,  Esq.  of  Strangwayes  Hall,  co.  Lancaster. 

George  Strangwayes  was  a  man  of  stout  and  active  body,  and  generally 
reputed  of  a  brave  and  generous  soul ;  he  was  tall  of  stature  and  framed  to 
the  most  masculine  proportion  of  man.  His  character  stood  high  with 
all  who  knew  him,  until  he  was  hurried  on  by  ungovernable  passion  to  the 
committal  of  the  villainy  here  related. 

As  his  constitution,  in  his  youth,  qualified  him  peculiarly  for  military 
service,  he  early  entered  the  army ;  became,  in  the  service  of  Charles 
I.  a  good  and  effective  cavalier  soldier ;  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  fought  with  great  bravery  and  gallantry,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  civil  war.  He  also  had  a  reputation  for  sagacity,  and  much  acquired 
knowledge,  and  was,  indeed,  altogether  a  finished  gentleman,  just  such  a 
"  preua  chevalier,"  as  we  might  picture  in  plumed  bonnet,  and  glittering 
harness,  fighting  by  the  side  of  royalty,  at  Edge  Hill  or  Newbury. 

The  reverse  of  this  fair  portrait  is  truly  sad :  the  subsequent  events  of 
Major  Strangwayes'  life  blighted  all  his  fame  as  a  soldier. 

The  father  of  Major  Strangwayes  died  about  ten  years  before  the  catas- 
trophe happened. 

At  his  death  the  Major  was  left  in  possession  of  Mussen  farm,  and  his 
eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Mabella  Strangwayes,  was  constituted  executrix  hy 
will. 

This  sister,  being  then  a  maiden  lady,  rented  her  brother's  fiirm,  and 
stocked  it  at  her  own  cost ;  engaging  herself  to  him  in  a  bond  of  £550. 
which  she  borrowed  towards  the  procuring  of  the  stock.  The  Major,  pre- 
suming upon  her  continuance  of  a  single  life,  and  expecting  Uiat  the 
greatest  part,  if  not  all  of  her  personal  estate,  would  in  time  revert  to 
him  as  her  heir,  entrusted  her,  not  only  with  the  bond,  but  also  with  that 
part  of  the  stock,  and  such  utensils  of  the  house,  as  by  his  fiither*s  will 

♦  Henry,  a  voanger  brother  of  Giles  Strangwayes,  of  Muston,  married  M argire*. 
lister  of  the  celebrated  Edmund  Lodlow. 
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probably  belonged  to  him.  His  reason  for  doing  this  was,  that  they 
would  be  more  secure  by  passing  for  hers,  forasmuch  as  his  whole  estate 
was  liable  to  sequestration ;  by  which,  at  that  time  of  day,  a  great  many 
thousand  loyal  gentlemen  were  ruined. 

His  land  being  thus  in  a  fair  probability  of  being  preserved  from  the 
fangs  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  had  then  the  administration  of  public 
aflkirs,  he  lived  for  some  time  very  happily  at  his  farm  of  Mussen,  with 
his  sister,  of  whose  prudence  and  discretion  he  had  a  very  high  opinion. 

But  on  a  sudden  the  scene  altered,  and  she  whom  he  thought  sufRclently 
proof  against  all  inclinations  to  matrimony,  found  a  suitor  in  Mr.  John 
Fussel,a  gentleman  well  esteemed  at  Blandford,  the  place  of  his  residence, 
and  of  much  repute  for  his  eminent  abilities  in  matters  of  law. 

Mrs.  MabeUa  Strangwayes  contracted  an  engagement  with  Mr. 
Fussel,  and  she  made  it  the  least  part  of  her  care  to  disguise  her  senti« 
ments  concerning  him ;  so  that  it  was  not  long  before  her  brother  came 
to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  mutual  resolutions.  Whether  it  was  that 
hehaid  any  former  dislike  to  the  man,  or  that  he  imagined  one  of  that  pro- 
fession might  injure  him  in  his  property ;  or  whether  it  was  only  the 
being  disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  of  enjoying  after  his 
sister  the  whole  substance  of  the  family,  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  he  no  sooner  heard  of  a  proposal  of  marriage  between 
this  gentleman  and  his  sister,  than  he  shewed  himself  absolutely  against 
it,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  telling  his  sister  privately,  how  much  he 
disapproved  her  design.  Mrs.  Mabella,  as  freely  told  him  how  stedfast 
she  was  in  her  purpose ;  upon  which  he  broke  out  into  most  violent  ex- 
pressions of  passion,  affirming  with  bitter  imprecations,  that  if  ever  she 
married  Mr.  Fussel,  he  would  certainly  be  the  death  of  him  soon  after- 
wards. 

These  fiimily  quarrels  soon  occasioned  a  separation  between  the  brother 
and  sister ;  and  Uie  rupture  still  increased  by  mutual  complaints  between 
them.  She  pretended,  that  he  uigustly  detained  from  her  much  of  the 
stock  of  the  &rm,  which,  either  by  her  father's  will,  or  her  own  purchase, 
was  lawfully  hers ;  at  the  same  time  she  denied  that  ever  she  sealed  the 
afore-mentioned  bond,  insinuating,  that  it  was  only  a  forgery  of  her  bro- 
ther's. The  Major,  on  the  other  hand,  cried  out  as  loudly  against  his 
Bister,  accusing  her  with  nothing  less  than  a  design  to  defraud  him  of 
part  of  hb  estate,  besides  the  money  due  by  the  bond.  These  were  the 
di£krences  which  first  fomented  a  rage  that  was  not  to  be  quenched  but 
by  blood. 

Soon  after  their  parting,  Mrs.  Mabella  and  Mr.  Fussel  were  married, 
and  the  grievances  between  the  brother  and  sister  commenced  a  law  suit; 
for  the  prosecuting  of  which,  as  well  as  for  the  carrying  on  of  several 
other  causes  which  he  was  employed  in,  he  being  a  man  of  great  business, 
Mr.  Fussel  was  come  up  to  London,  it  l)eing  Hilary  term,  at  the  unhappy 
time  when  he  lost  his  life,  in  the  following  manner. 

Mr.  Fussel  lodged  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  at  the  sign  of  the  Greorge  and 
Half-Moon,  three  doors  from  the  Palsgrave's  Head  Tavern,  without  Tem- 
ple-Bar, opposite  to  a  pewterer*s  shop.  He  came  in  one  evening  between 
oine  and  ten,  and  retii^  to  his  study,  which  fronted  the  street,  sitting  be- 
hind a  desk,  with  his  face  towards  the  window,  the  curtains  being  so  near 
drawn  that  there  was  but  just  room  enough  left  to  discern  him.  In  this 
manner  he  had  not  sat  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  two  bullets 
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shot  from  a  carbine,  struck  hiin«  the  one  through  the  forehead,  and  the 
other  about  his  mouth  ;  a  third  bullet,  or  slug,  stuck  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  timber  of  the  window,  and  the  passage,  by  which  the  two  former 
entered,  was  so  narrow,  that  little  less  than  an  inch  over  or  under  had  ob- 
structed their  passage. 

He  dropped  down  upon  his  desk  without  so  much  as  a  groan ;  so  that 
his  clerk,  who  was  in  the  room  at  the  same  time,  did  not  at  first  appre- 
hend any  thing  of  what  was  done ;  till  at  last  perceiving  him  lean  his 
head,  and  knowing  him  not  apt  to  fall  asleep  as  he  wrote,  he  imagined 
something  more  than  ordinary  was  the  matter.  Upon  this  he  drew  near, 
to  be  satisfied,  when  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  such  horror  and  amazement 
at  the  unexpected  sight  of  blood,  that,  for  the  present,  he  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  action.  As  soon  as  he  had  recollected  himself,  he  callol  op 
some  of  the  family,  by  whose  assistance  he  discovered  what  an  unhappy 
accident  had  bereaved  him  of  his  master.  Instantly  they  all  ran  down  into 
the  street,  but  could  see  nothing  that  might  give  them  the  least  information, 
everything  appearing,  as  they  conceived,  more  silent  and  still  than  is  usual 
at  that  time  of  night,  in  the  public  parts  of  the  town.  Officers  were  sent 
for,  and  Mr.  Fussel's  son  (for  he  had  been  married  before)  was  acquamted 
with  the  melancholy  news ;  who  immediately  made  use  of  all  the  means 
he  could  think  of  to  discover  the  authors  of  this  horrid  fact. 

Several  places  were  searched  in  vain ;  and  a  barber  who  lodged  in  the 
same  house  with  Mr.  Fussel,  was  apprehended  on  suspicion,  he  having 
been  absent  at  the  time  when  the  deed  was  perpetrated. 

While  they  were  considering  what  could  induce  anybody  to  such  an 
action,  young  Fussel  called  to  mind  those  irreconcileable  quarrels  which 
had  for  some  time  subsisted  between  his  father  and  his  uncle  Strangwayes  ; 
and  thereupon  proposed  the  apprehending  the  latter  to  the  officers,  which 
they  approved  of. 

They  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  between  two  and  three  in 
the  morning,  the  Major  was  apprehended  in  his  bed,  at  his  lodging,  over 
against  Ivy-bridge  in  the  Strand,  at  the  house  of  one  Mr.  Pym,  a  tailor, 
next  door  to  the  Black-Bull-inn,  which  is  now  Bull- Inn-court. 

Being  in  the  custody  of  the  officers,  he  was  had  before  Justice  Blake, 
to  whom  he  denied  the  fact,  with  an  undaunted  confidence.  However,  as 
there  was  so  much  room  for  suspicion,  the  justice  committed  him  to  New- 
gate, where  remaining  till  next  morning,  he  was  then  conveyed  to  the 
place  where  Mr.  Fussel's  body  was.  When  he  came  there,  he  was  com- 
manded to  take  his  dead  brother-in-law  by  the  hand,  and  touch  his 
wounds  before  the  coroner's  inquest,  a  method  mightily  relied  on  at  that 
time  by  the  defenders  of  sympathy. 

But  there  having  been  nothing  discovered  by  this  experiment,  he  was 
remanded  back  to  prison,  and  the  coroner's  jury  proceeded  in  their  inquiry, 
though  with  little  hopes  of  satisfaction.  Several  ways  were  propounded 
by  the  foreman,  for  the  detection  of  the  murderer ;  one  of  which  was, 
that  all  the  gunsmith's  in  London,  and  the  adjacent  places,  should  be  ex- 
amined what  guns  they  had  either  lent  or  sold  that  day.  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  jurymen,  was  an  impracticable  task  ;  and  one  Mr. 
Holloway,  a  gunsmith  in  the  Strand,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  told  them 
all,  that  the  men  of  his  profession  were  so  numerous,  that  he  thought  it 
next  to  impossible  for  them  to  make  such  an  inquiry  without  missing 
many  ;  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  that  day  lent  a  carbine,  and  did  not 
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question  but  several  of  the  trade  did  the  same  every  day  that  passed. 
This  saying  of  Mr.  Holloway's  was  presently  taken  hold  of  by  the  fore- 
man,  who  desired  him,  for  the  satisfaction  of  them  all,  to  declare  whom 
he  lest  the  said  piece  to :  Mr.  Holloway,  after  some  small  recollection, 
answered,  to  one  Mr.  Thompson  in  Long-Acre,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
Major  in  the  king's  army,  and  was  now  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Aston.  Upon  this,  a  speedy  search  was  made  after  Major  Thomp- 
son, who  being  abroad,  his  wife  was  taken  into  custody,  and  detained  a 
prisons  till  her  husband  should  be  produced,  though  she  cleared  herself 
from  having  any  knowledge  of  borrowing,  or  even  seeing  any  such  thing 
as  a  gun. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  that  morning  gone  into  the  country,,  on  some  urgent 
oecaiion  ;  but  on  the  first  news  of  his  wife's  imprisonment,  he  returned 
hastily  to  London,  where  being  examined  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
he  confessed  that  he  had  borrowed  a  carbine  of  Mr.  HoUowav.  at  the 
time  mentioned,  for  the  use  of  Major  Strangwayes,  who  told  him  that  all 
he  intended  to  do  with  it,  was  to  kill  a  deer ;  and  that  having  loaded  it 
with  a  brace  of  bullets  and  a  slug,  he  delivered  it  to  Major  Strangwayes, 
in  St.  Clement's  Churchyard,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight  at 
night 

This  was  all  the  certain  intelligence  they  could  get  of  what  passed  be- 
fore the  firing  of  the  gun.  Thus  much  further  they  learned  of  Major 
Thompson,  that  between  the  hour  of  ten  and  eleven.  Major  Strangwayes 
hionght  back  tlie  gun  to  his  house,  left  it,  and  retired  to  his  lodging. 

These  drcunastances  were  enough  to  increase  the  suspicion  of  the  in- 
quisitive jury,  and  when  they  were  to)d  to  Mr.  Strangwayes,  he  seemed 
to  be  struck  with  terror,  so  that  he  continued  some  moments  in  profound 
silence;  afterwards  he  acknowledged  in  a  very  pathetic  manner,  that 
the  immediate  hand  of  God  was  in  the  affair,  for  nothing  less  could 
have  brought  about  such  a  wonderful  detection.  He  ^rther  owned, 
that  the  night  the  murder  was  committed,  he  left  one  at  his  quar- 
ters to  personate  him,  whom  he  took  care  to  introduce  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  while  the  people  of  the  house  were  employed  in  their  ne- 
cessary affairs,  and  not  at  leisure  to  take  nny  notice  of  his  actions.  This 
friend,  he  said,  walked  about  the  chamber,  so  as  to  be  heard  of  all  the 
^ily,  which  occasioned  them  to  give  a  wrong  deposition,  concerning  his 
being  at  home,  when  he  wus  examined  before  the  magistrate.  He  added,  that 
^hen  the  fact  was  committed  (by  whom,  he  would  never  clearly  confess, 
though  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  by  himself,)  he  returned  to  his  lodg- 
ing, found  means  to  discharge  his  friend,  then  hastened  to  bed»  and  lay 
there  till  he  was  apprehended,  at  three  in  the  morning. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1657-8,  Major  G.  Strangwayes  was  brought 
to  his  trial,  at  the  session^house  in  the  Old  Bailey  ;  where  his  indictment 
heing  read,  and  he  commanded  to  plead,  he  absolutely  refused  to  comply 
with  the  method  of  the  court,  unless,  he  said,  he  might  be  permitted, 
when  he  was  condemned,  to  die  in  the  same  manner  as  his  brother-in-law 
had  done.  If  they  refiised  this,  he  told  them,  he  would  continue  in  his 
contempt  of  the  court,  that  he  might  preserve  his  estate,  which  would  be 
forfeited  on  his  conviction,  in  order  to  bestow  it  on  such  friends  as  he  had 
most  affection  for,  as  well  as  to  free  himself  from  the  ignominious  death 
of  a  public  gibbet. 

Many  arguments  were  urged  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Upper 
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Bench,  John  Olyn,  and  the  rest  of  the  Court,  to  induce  him  to  pkad ; 
particularly,  the  great  sin  he  committed,  in  refusing  to  suhmit  to  Uie  or- 
dinary course  of  the  law,  and  the  terror  of  death,  which  his  obstinate 
silence  would  oblige  them  to  inflict  upon  him.  But  these,  and  aU  tlie 
other  motives  they  made  use  o(  were  ineffectual ;  he  still  remained 
immoveable,  refusing  either  to  plead,  or  to  discover  who  it  was  that  fired 
the  gun ;  only  affirming,  both  tiien  and  always  afterwards  till  hh  death, 
that  whoever  did  it,  it  was  done  by  his  direction. 

The  chief  justice  then  passed  upon  him  the  terrible  sentence  of  **  the 
peene  forte  et  durey'*  which  awaited  those  who  refused  to  plead.  This 
barbarous  punishment  disgraced  our  code  until  as  late  as  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  when  it  was  abolished  by  an  act  which  ordered 
the  same  judgment  and  execution  to  pass  upon  a  person  who  refused  to 
plead,  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  by  verdict  or  confession.  This  savoured 
of  cruelty  too,  and  the  law  was  again  very  properly  altered  by  the  7  and 
8  G.;iy.,  c.  28,  s.  2,  by  which  it  is  enacted  that  if  a  person  arraigned 
shall  stand  mute  of  malice,  or  will  not  answer  directly  to  the  indictment, 
the  court  may  order  the  proper  officer  to  enter  a  plea  of  "  Not  Guilty  '*  on 
behalf  of  such  person,  and  the  plea  so  entered,  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  such  person  had  actually  pleaded  the  same. 

But  to  return  to  Major  Strangwayes.  The  sentence  passed  on  him  was 
in  substance  that  he  should  be  put  into  a  mean  room,  where  no  light  coald 
enter  ;  that  he  be  laid  upon  his  back ;  that  his  arms  be  stretched  forth  with 
a  cord,  one  to  one  side  of  the  prison,  and  the  other  to  the  other  side  of 
the  prison,  and  in  like  manner  his  legs ;  that  upon  his  body  be  laid  as 
much  iron  and  stone  as  he  could  bear,  and  more ;  that  the  first  day  he 
should  have  three  morsels  of  barley-bread,  and  the  next  day  he  shoold 
drink  thrice  of  the  water  in  the  next  channel  to  the  prison  door,  hot  no 
spring  or  fountain  water ;  and  that  should  be  his  punishment  till  he  died. 

Sentence  being  passed  upon  him,  he  was  remanded  back'  to  Newgate, 
where  he  was  attended  by  several  eminent  and  pious  divines  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  namely — ^Dr.  Wild,  Dr.Warmstrey,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Watson, 
and  Mr.  Norton. 

Monday,  the  last  day  of  February,  was  the  &tal  day  appointed  for 
executing  the  judgment  passed  on  him,  when  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  accompanied  by  several 
of  their  officers,  came  to  the  press-yard  in  Newgate.  After  a  short  stay, 
Major  Strangwayes  was  guarded  down,  clothed  all  in  white,  waistcoat, 
stockings,  drawers,  and  cap,  over  which  was  cast  a  long  mourning  doak. 
From  whence  he  wus  conducted  to  the  dungeon,  the  dismal  place  of  exe- 
cution, being  still  attended  by  a  few  of  his  Mends,  among  whom  was  die 
Rev.  Dr.  Warmstrey,  to  whom  turning,  he  said,  "  Sir,  will  you  be  pleased 
to  assist  me  with  your  prayers  ?'*  The  doctor  answered,  '*  yes,  Major,  I 
come  on  purpose  to  officiate  in  that  Christian  work  ;  the  Lord  strengthen 
your  faith,  and  give  you  confidence  and  assurance  in  Jesus  Christ." 

After  they  had  spent  some  time  in  prayers,  the  Major  addressed  himself 
to  the  company  in  general,  and  with  a  voice  something  more  elevated  than 
ordinary  spoke  as  follows  : — 

'*  I  thank  my  God,  I  never  had  a  thought  in  my  heart  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  religion  I  profess  ;  I  die  a  Christian,  and  am  assured  of  my  interest 
in  Christ  Jesus,  through  whose  merits  I  question  not,  but  before  long,  my 
soul  shall  triumph  over  her  present  afflictions  in  an  eternity  of  glory,  ~ 
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leeooeiled  to  God  by  the  blood  of  my  Saviour.  The  Lord  bless  you  all 
in  this  world,  and  bring  yon  at  last  to  a  world  of  blessedness,  which  is  the 
reward  of  the  elect.  The  Lord  bless  me  in  this  last  and  dreadful  trial.  So 
let  us  all  pray,  Jesus,  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me  !** 

Having  said  this,  he  took  his  solemn  last  leave  of  all  his  lamenting 
friends,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  dreadful  assault  of  death,  which  he 
was  speedily  to  encounter.  We  spare  the  reader  the  detail  of  the  rest : 
suffice  it  to  say  that  a  heavy  weight  being  laid  purposely  on  his  heart,  the 
Major  died  in  a  few  minutes. 

While  he  was  under  sentence.  Major  Strang^ayes  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Major  Dewey,  a  member  of  parliament,  who  had  married  one  of 
his  sisters : — 

Dkab  Bbother, 
I  hope  forgiveness  firom  yon  and  the  rest  of  my  friends,  for  my  conscience 
besri  me  witness  that  I  was  grievouflly  provoked  by  my  brother-in-law's  wrongs. 
It  WW  after  he  had  abused  me  by  prosecutions,  and  refused  to  fight  me  in  sinele 
combat,  that  I  suffered  mvself  to  be  tempted  to  do  what  I  did,  though  I  intended 
only  to  have  terrified,  ana  not  killed  him.  In  a  word  each  hath  his  desert ;  he 
fell  to  my  revenge,  and  I  to  the  law.  I  suffer  willingly,  being  satisfied  that  my 
crime  is  cancdled  before  the  Almighty.    From  your  aying  brother, 

G.  Stbamqwayes. 

It  is  said  the  Major  had  often  fallen  into  most  impetuous  storms  of  rage 
at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Fussel,  and  had  offered  him  odds  in  length  of  weapon, 
to  fight  with  him ;  once  in  particular,  he  met  him  in  Westminster-hall, 
when  they  had  a  cause  there  depending,  and  told  him  that  Calais  sands 
was  a  much  fitter  place  for  them,  who  were  both  cavaliers,  to  dispute  in 
than  that  court,  where  most  of  the  judges  were  their  enemies.  But  Mr. 
Fttssel  not  only  refused  that  way  of  deciding  their  quarrel,  but  indicted 
him  as  a  challenger,  which  added  fuel  to  his  former  rage,  and  put  him 
upon  the  dreadful  manner  of  satisfying  his  wrath,  for  which  he  suffered. 
Bonham  Strangwayes,  a  descendant  of  the  Major,  removed  into  Somer- 
setshire, where  the  family  became  located  at  Charlton-Worthom  and 
Shapwick. 
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Chafteb  II. 

CoKmnTATimf  ov  tub  Tba€»iib  or  Sn  Johv  Eiuuid. 

Yeabs  passed  by,  and  still  the  young  brood  of  Sir  John  Eland's 
enemies  abode  at  Brereton  HalL  Of  these,  the  boldest,  most  froward 
and  reckless,  was  young  Lockwood  of  Lockwood,  the  son  of  him  who 
had  been  so  cruelly  slain  on  that  fatal  night.  As  his  father  stirred  up 
anew  the  old  feud  between  the  fierce  knight  of  Eland  and  Exley,  and 
drew  Sir  Robert  Beaumont,  and  his  neighbour  Quarmby  into  the  quar- 
rel, so  he,  with  like  perseverance  in  evil,  and  full  of  deadly  hatred,  never 
ceased  to  remind  his  companions  of  their  injuries,  and  to  urge  them  to 
take  revenge.  The  gentle  Lady  Beaumont,  spirit-broken  by  her  mis- 
fortunes, and  fearfid  of  coming  evils,  would  fain  have  given  other 
counsel,  and  bade  the  young  men  wait  till  the  death  of  the  powerfal 
knight,  or  the  offices  of  friends  might  compose  these  differences,  and 
allow  them  to  return  to  their  own  estates  in  peace.  But  young  men  aye 
think  themselves  wiser  than  their  elders,  and  would  rather  buy  their  expe- 
rience, and  hazard  a  draught  themselves  at  the  bitter  cup  of  human  woe. 
Hugh  Quarmby  entered  heart  and  soul  into  Lockwood's  devices.  He 
too,  was  a  bold  and'*resolute  youth,  the  king  of  wrestlers,  skilful  at  the 
bow,  and  strong  as  Hercules.  Adam  Beaumont  was  not  a  whit  behind 
the  other  two  in  skill  and  bravery,  but  he  was  of  a  nobler  mmd,  and 
kindlier  heart,  and,  bating  the  cruel  murder  of  his  father,  would  have 
inclined  to  better  courses.  He  thought  it  shame  to  stay  behind  when 
his  companions  were  engaged,  and,  though  he  loved  his  mother  well, 
her  words  of  peace  fell  idly  on  his  ear,  and  he  was  wisely  persuaded  that 
honour  compelled  him  to  avenge  one  crime  by  the  commission  of  another. 
To  these  were  also  joined  one  Lacy  or  Lacie,  as  the  ballad  hath  already 
taught  us.  He  was  of  the  ancient  stock  of  the  Lacies  of  Cromwell- 
botham  Hall ;  his  lands  joined  the  manor  of  Eland,  and  though  a  kins- 
man, he  too  had  fled,  having  had  some  dispute  with  the  fierce  knight, 
who  lived  there.  These  four,  having  one  common  cause,  held  together, 
firmly  linked  for  good  or  evil ;  they  spent  their  days  in  feats  of  arms, 
and  oft,  at  midnight,  were  planning  how  they  might  best  accomplish 
their  purpose ;  revenge  themselves  upon  their  enemy,  and  return  to  the 
homes  of  their  childhood.  It  was,  they  knew,  no  easy  matter,  for  Sir 
John  Eland  was  as  wily  as  he  was  bold.  Quarmby  at  length  grew 
impatient,  and  he  said  gloomily  to  his  friends,  that  one  must  go  into 
the  country,  and  learn  how  matters  stood ;  who  this  should  be  the  lot 
must  tell.  It  fell  on  Adam  Beaumont,  but  Quarmby,  who  loved  the 
youth  right  well,  and  knew  that  his  mother  would  oppose  such  a  risk, 
at  once  said  he  would  take  his  place,  for  all  his  men  at  Quarmby  were 
leal  and  true,  and,  if  needs  be,  they  would  muster  strong  in  his^defence. 
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Hagh  Quarmby  went,  and  was  absent  certain   days,  so  that  his  friends 
wot  not  what  had  happened,   but  feared  he  might  have  fallen  into  the 
toila  of  that  fierce  knight ;    but  Lock  wood   was  moody  and  sad,  and 
said  bitterly  tbat  Quarmby  intended  **  to  bring  down  the  quarry  him- 
self,*' meaning  thereby  that  he  would  seek  to  avenge  his  quarrel  with  a 
single  hand.     At  length  Qoaxmby  was  seen  again  at  Brereton,  and  with 
him  two  jaen,  bight  Haigh  and  Dawson*  retainers  of  his  house,  who 
were  witnesses  of  his  father's  death,  and  eager  to  join  and  aid  in  this 
^k  conspiracy.     With  tbem  was  nightly  much  consultation,  and  it  was 
at  length  agreed  that  thuy  should  return  to  Quarmby,  and  seek  out  a  fit- 
ting time  and  opportunity  for  executing  their  deed  of  vengeance.*'     So 
far  the  tradition.     We  gather  from  other  sources  that  Sir  John  Eland  was 
sheriff  that  y«ar,  and  that  it  was  his  custom  to  hear  and  determine  matters 
appertaining  to  his  office,  at  various  places  within  his  jurisdiction.     It 
80  happen^,  that  on  a  certain  day  he  gave  out  he  should   **  keep  the 
turn"  at  Brighouse,  which  is  a  village  situated  on  the  Calder,  about  three 
miles  from  Eland  Hall ;  and  it  was  conjectured  that  he  would  return 
home  from  thence.  Dawson  and  Haigh  lost  no  time  in  apprising  Quarmby 
of  this  fiict,  and  they  accordingly  received  orders  to  gather  together  such 
of  the  retainers  of  the  &milies  as  they  could  rely  upon,  and  to  meet  them 
the  previous  night  in  Strangstrighte  wood,  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.     Here  they  accordingly  met,  and  before  break  of  day,  passing 
singly  over  the  river,  and  at  different  places,  made  their  way  to  Oromwel]> 
botham  Wood,  through  which  the  road  ran  from  Brighouse  to  Eland 
Hall.     Being  near  Lacy's  house,  they  rested  and  refreshed  themselves 
there  for  a  few  hours  in  an  outbuilding,  and  then  took  their  station  itt« 
spot   whence  they   could    coramAnd   the    toad.      The   place  was  well 
suited  to  tbe  deed.    Lofty  banks,  covered  with  oaks,  and  patches  of  under- 
wood, closely  hemmed  in*the  glen*  while  grey  jutting  rocks  of  sandstone, 
protrndii^dMr  Md  tents,  or  raising  their  massive  pinnacles  aloft,  still 
further  increased  the  gloom  and  horror  of  the  place.     A  small,  but  noisy 
brook  fretted  in  the  bottom,  amid  piles  of  disjointed  rock,  and  close  to  this 
the  road  was  seen  to  wind  sometimes  on  its  very  margin,  sometimes  many 
yards  above,  where  the  smooth  front  of  the  cliff,  protruding  to  water's 
edge,  forced  the  road  over  the  steep  ascent.     For  so  dark  a  purpose  a 
fitter  place  could  not  be  conceived.     The  men  occupying  each  side  of  the 
glen,  easily  concealed  themselves  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  behind,  or 
in  the  hollows  of  the  ancient  and  decayed  oaks,  or  even  among  their 
branches,  and  it  is  said  that  many  an  inhabitant  of  Eland  Manor,  retainers 
of  its  lord,  passed  through  Cromwellbotham  Wood  that  day,  without  seeing 
or  suspecting  anything  amiss. 

<<  Adam  of  Beaumont  there  was'laid 
And  Lacie  with  him  also ; 
And  liegemen  who  were  not  afraid, 
To  fi^t  against  the  foe. 

And  Lockwood,  too,  so  eager  was, 

That  dose  by  the  road  he  stood. 
And  Quarmby  stout,  who  quailed  not. 

To  work  this  deed  of  blood." 

*'  The  day  was  £Bur  spent,*'  saith  the  tradition,  '*  when  Adam  Beaumont, 
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from  his  seat  on  a  high  cliff,  saw  a  distant  company  wind  round  the  hill, 
and,  crossing  the  riyer,  take  the  road  towards  Cromwellbotham  Wood. 
Giving  the  signal,  he  hastened  down,  and  planting  himself  athwart  tbe 
road,  awaited  the  arriyal  of  the  fierce  knight,  who,  little  wotting  what  vas 
prepared  for  him,  had  ridden  forward  apart  from  his  company. 

'*  From  the  Lane  End  then  Eland  came, 
And  spied  these  gentlemen ; 
Sore  wondered  he  who  they  could  be, 
And  vaL^d  his  bonnet  then." 

Adam  Beaumont  was  the  first  to  speak,  rudely  seizing  the  bridle  of 
Sir  John  Eland's  horse,  and  throwing  him  back  on  his  haunches. 

"  *  Thy  court'sy  vails  thee  not,  Sir  Knight, 
Thou  slew  my  £ather  dear ; 
Sometime  Sir  Robert  Beaumont  hight. 
And  slain  thou  shalt  be  here.* 

To  strike  at  him  still  did  they  strive, 

But  Eland  still  withstood; 
With  might  and  main  to  save  his  life, 

But  stul  they  shed  his  blood." 

It  was  a  valiant  defence  that  bold  knight  made  ;  for,  throwing  himself 
off  his  horse  when  Adam  Beaumont  seized  the  reins,  he  drew  his  short 
sword,  and  laid  about  him  with  right  good  will.  "  False  loon  art  thou,  and 
cowardly  traytor,*'  shouted  he  to  Quarmby,  who  had  already  wounded  him 
sore ;  had  I  had  thee  but  single-handed,  or  even  with  Beaumont  only  to 
back  thee,  I  would  soon  send  ye  both  to  rot  with  your  Others/'  '*  How 
many  swords  hadst  thou,  false  knight,  to  back  thee  when  thou  camest  on 
our  kin,  and,  like  a  craven  fox,  slew  them  in  the  night  ?  "  quoth  QuarmLj. 
As  soon  as  Sir  John  was  slain  outright,  and  his  bloody  corse  lay  in  the 
road,  pierced  with  many  wounds,  besmeared  too,  with  dust  and  dirt,  for 
in  his  death  throes  he  had  straggled  on  the  ground  with  Lockwood,  whose 
foot  had  slipped  in  the  dreadful  fray,  the  party  quickly  dispersed,  esch 
taking  to  the  deep  shades  of  the  rocks  and  woods,  and  making  the  best  of 
his  way  to  a  place,  where  by  agreement,  they  were  to  meet  again  that 
night.  And  the  retinue  of  the  proud  sheriff,  who  had  seen  him  only  that 
self-same  day  in  the  seat  of  power,  and  all  tbe  vigour  of  his  manly 
strength,  now  found  him  upon  the  bare  road  a  stiffened  corse,  and  con- 
veyed him,  on  a  bier  made  hastily  of  oak  boughs,  to  Eland  Hall.  And 
all  his  friends  and  servants  resorted  thither,  and  greatly  bemoaned  him; 
for,  though  relentless  and  fierce  to  his  foes,  he  was  ever  generous  and  kind 
to  those  who  lived  under  him,  and  shewed  himself  at  all  times  a  steady  and 
bounteous  Mend  to  our  Holy  Church,  as  the  Menkes  of  Whalley  can 
testify  right  well. 

"  They  tolled  the  beU,  and  the  mass  was  said, 
Ajid  the  lady  sorely  wept  her  lord ; 
'  But  mother,*  the  young  heir  questioned, 
*  When  may  I  draw  my  father's  sword  ?  * 
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'  Forbear,  my  child/  the  mother  said, 

'  That  sword  hath  brought  as  ill ; 
Four  noble  heads  are  now  laid  low, 

More  blood  we  may  not  spill/  ** 

On  the  sad  news  of  the  sherifiPs  death,  all  the  oountiy  was  speedily  up, 
and  many  nilurvelled  who  the  slayers  might  be,  and  the  friends  of  the  lata 
Sir  John  Eland  made  for  many  days  cUligent  search  for  the  murtherers, 
and  would  gladly  have  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  them.  But  Beau- 
mont and  his  company  had  hastily  fled,  and,  passing  over  into  Lancashire, 
had  crossed  the  dangerous  sands  in  Morecumbe  Bay,  and  hid  themselves 
among  the  dark  Fells  of  Fumess,  where  Beaumont  had  friends.  Here, 
bemg  in  security,  they  openly  "  boasted  of  their  misdeeds,"  and  how  that 
they  had  avenged  the  death  of  their  fathers.  And,  not  even  now  satisfied 
with  what  they  had  done,  they  plotted  more  mischief,  and  they  had  spies 
to  inform  them  of  all  that  passed,  and  they  laid  their  plans  the  more 
openly,  inasmuch  as  that  fearful  knight.  Sir  John,  was  now  quiet  and 
harmless  in  his  grave. 

"  Thus  sin  to  sin  doth  always  lead, 
As  sure  as  day  to  night ; 
If  once  the  hana  is  dipped  in  blood, 
The  heart  is  hardened  quite. 

The  ladye  of  Eland  Hall,  however,  lived  a  life  so  quiet,  and  surrounded 
herself  and  her  family  with  so  many  faithful  dependents  of  her  house, 
that  years  passed  on,  and,  as  Beaumont  and  his  friends  never  appeared  in 
the  country,  it  was  thought  that  the  feud  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that 
nothing  further  need  be  feared.  The  young  knight  grew  up  brave  and 
good,  and  he  lived,  aye,  in  his  father's  halls,  and  among  his  father's  kin, 
and  he,  too,  was  a  friend  to  holy  Church,  and  demeaned  liimself  in  all 
respects  as  a  good  and  devout  member  thereof.  In  bis  days  the  Town  of 
Eland  did  greatly  increase ;  he  obtained  from  the  king  many  privileges 
and  immunities  notwithstanding  his  youth,  and  he  gave  and  confirmed  to 
the  church  of  Eland  for  ever,  all  that  close  of  meadow  land  called  Lang, 
stnkes,  together  with  the  croft  acyoining  thereto,  and  the  messuage  which 
was  anciently  built  thereon.*'  So  endeth  the  second  chapter  of  this 
notable  tragedie;  in  the  third  chapter  the  reader  will  find  how  it  was 
brought  to  a  mournful  conclusion. 
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'*  The  British  kingdoms  of  Deyiir  and  Bryneich  (latinised  into  Deira  and  Bjniicia) 
were  divided  from  each  other  hy  a  foresc»  occapying  the  tract  between  the  l^ne  and 
Tees.*  This  border-hind,  now  tiie  Bish<n)rick  of  U^ham,  does  not  seem  origmalljto 
have  belonged  to  either  kingdom;  but  m  sabseqaent  times,  the  bonndaiy  betuVeo 
Deira  and  Bemicia,t  was  nraallj  fixed  at  the  Tyne.'* — Palgrave^ 

The  Fltikg  Dragons  of  Lindisfabnb. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  states  that  in  **  793  dire  forewamings  came 
over  the  land  of  the  Northumhrians,  and  miserably  terrified  the  people ; 
there  were  excessive  whirlwinds  and  lightnings;  and  fiery  dragons  were  seen 
flying  in  the  air.  A  great  famine  soon  destroyed  these  tokens ;  and  a 
little  after  that,  on  the  6th  before  the  Ides  of  January,  the  ravaging  of  hea- 
then men  lamentably  destroyed  Gk>d's  Church,  at  Lindiafame,  throagli 
rapine  and  slaughter."  In  some  cases  dragons  might  be  comets,  which 
were  according  to  the  chronicle  which  mentions  them  under  their  proper 
name,  always  attended  with  famine.  In  1275,  a  comet  in  the  appesnnoe 
of  a  great  dragon  terrified  the  people  at  Newcastle. 

Thomas  Hill  states  that  in  1532  **  in  mayne  countries,  were  drsgont 
crowned  scene  flying,  by  flocks  or  companies,  in  the  ayre,  having  swinet 
snowtes ;  and  sometimes  were  there  scene  400  fl3ring  together  in  a  com- 
panie."  Such  appearances  abound  in  old  chronicles,  bong  styled  Fin 
Drakes^  and  are  at  once  explained  by  a  passage  in  the  statistical  account 
of  Scotland  in  1793,  par.  New  Machar,  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  "  in  the  end 
of  November  and  beginning  of  December  last  (1792),  many  of  the  countiy 
people  observed  a  very  uncommon  phenomenon  in  the  air  (which  they  call 
Vrctgans)  of  a  red  fiery  colour,  appearing  in  the  North  and  flying  rapidly 
towards  the  East,  from  which  they  concluded,  and  their  conjectures  were 
right,  a  course  of  loud  winds  and  boisterous  weather  would  follow.*'  It 
is  superfluous  to  add  that  these  sights  were  nothing  more  than  those  auronl 
displays  so  common  in  the  north,  and  seen  so  advantageously  in  all  their 
red  and  draconic  flights  in  this  country  a  week  or  two  ago. 

The  old  term  has  given  way  to  that  of  Lord  Derwentwater*»  UghU,  the 
aurora  appearing  so  vivid  on  the  night  of  the  unfortunate  Earl's  execution 
that  some  of  his  sealous  partisans  imagined  they  saw  in  this  novel  appear- 

*  *«  Tei8"is  the  '« bordering  fiood  (who  thought  herself  divine,) 
Confining  in  her  oonrse,  that  county  Palwne.*' 
t  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  my  mind  fully  up  as  to  the  relations  of  the  bishop- 
rick  to  Deira  and  Bemicia. 
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ance,  men  withmU  heads ;  and  the  peasantry  of  Northumberland  still  be- 
h'eve  that  on  that  fatal  day,  the  DiveVs  water  (Dilston  Brook),  a  rivulet  near 
his  residence,  ran  blood.  In  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  the  ignorant  imagine 
that  this  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  kind. 


The  Aycliffe  Brawn. 

**  A  knightly  effigy  of  gigantic  proportion  [an  excessively  rare  charac- 
teristic] lies  in  the  churchyard  [of  Aycliffe],  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 
The  hands  are  elevated  and  clasped  on  the  breast ;  the  sword  sheathed ;  a 
plain  shield  on  the  left  arm ;  tiie  legs  are  crossed,  and  the  feet  rest  on  a 
couchant  hound." — Suttees. 

This^;oIossal  figure  is  now  taken  within  the  altar  rails,  elevated  on  an 
altar  tomb,  and  smeared  with  a  thick  coat  of  whitewash.  It  is  marked 
W.  B.  in  Roman  characters,  and  is  said  to  represent  Walter  Bois  of  Wood- 
ham  Burn,  who  slew,  by  the  aid  of  the  faithful  dog,  which  serves  as  a  foot- 
stool, a  dreadful  and  voracious  boar  of  Aycliffe  Wood,  which  is  now  the 
name  of  a  farm,  N.N.W.  of  Aycliffe,  between  it  and  School  Aycliffe.  A 
family  called  Wild-boar  formerly  resided  at  the  latter  place,  (qu.  from 
Wild-boar-fell)  and  some  of  them  are  buried  in  Wolsingham  churchyard. 


The  Gilpin  Brawn. 

On  the  great  Barnard  Gilpin's  tomb  at  Houghton-le-Spring,  is  an  es- 
cutcheon charged  with  a  boar  resting  against  a  tree,  with  a  crescent  on  the 
side  of  the  boar.  This  alludes  to  the  feat  of  his  Westmoreland  ancestor, 
Richard  Gilpin,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  a  wild  boar,  which  had  infested 
Kentmere,  in  Westmoreland,  and  to  have  had  Kentmere  manor  given  him 
by  the  baron  of  Kendal  for  his  services  in  peace  and  war,  temp.  John. 
The  Grilpins,  never,  however,  held  the  manor  of  Kentmere,  though  they 
resided  there.  The  arms  of  Gilpin  were  **  Or.  a  boar  passant,  sa.  armed 
ga.'*  Barnard  was  a  younger  son.  In  the  vicinity  are  Ghresmere  or  Ghis- 
mere  (now  Grasmere,  qu.  from  the  grise^oi  wild  swine)  Grisedale,  Boardale, 
Stybanrowy  &c. 


The  Brawn  of  Brancepbth. 

The  boar,  or  brawn  o{  Brancepeth,  made  his  lair  on  Brandon  Hill,  and 
reigned  firom  Wear  to  Graunless,  his  track,  it  is  said,  leaving  us  the  name 
of  Brawn*8'paih,  Near  Cleves-cross,  where  an  old  grey-stone,  a  remnant 
of  the  cross-memorial  of  the  exploit  remains,  Hodge,  of  Ferry,  dug  a  pitfall 
in  his  track,  covered  with  boughs  and  turfs,  and  toling  on  his  victim  by 
some  bait  to  the  spot,  stood  armed  with  his  good  sword  across  the  pitfall. 
The  gallant  brute  fell  into  the  snare,  and  the  rustic  champion  sleeps  be- 
neath a  coffin-shaped  stone  at  Merrington,  sculptured  with  his  means  of 
victory,  the  sword,  spade,  and  cross.  The  seal  of  Roger  de  Ferie  still 
exists,  exhibiting  his  old  antagonist,  the  boar,  according  to  the  common 
heraldic  custom  of  perpetuating  such  exploits,  his  daughter  Maude,  wife 
of  Alan  de  Merrington,  also  gives  the  boar's  head  couped.     A  rough  mis- 
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sbapen  stone  trough  at  a  house  in  Ferr  jhill,  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
the  boar,  without  any  further  account. 

The  marshy,  and  formerly  woody  vale,  extending  from  Croxdale  to 
Ferry- wood,  was  one  of  the  brawn's  favourite  haunts,  affording  roots  sad 
mast,  and  the  luxurious  pleasure  of  volutation : 

The  muse  may  eing  how  in  a  northern  wood 

In  olden  time,  a  oristled  brawn  was  seen, 
Of  giant  size,  which  long  the  force  withstood 

Of  knight  well  armed  with  club  or  dagger  keen. 
And  how,  when  Dian  held  her  nightly  reign 

And  silvery  moonbeams  slept  on  vedra's  breast. 
The  monster  scoured  along  the  silent  plain, 

And  roaring  loud,  disturbed  the  peasant^s  rest.* 


The  Brawn  of  Weabdalb. 

The  destruction  of  the  Weardale  Boar  after  many  failures,  was  so  grest 
a  blessing,  that  the  Roman  prefect  dedicated  an  altar  to  Sylvan  Mars, 
which  was  found  in  a  glen  of  Weardale,  inscribed  "  Silvano  invicto  SAcarK 
C.  Tettus  Ybturius  Micianus  Pr£f.       Alab    Sebobinle    ob  apbux 

EXIMliB    F0B1L£   CAFTUM,   QUEM   MULTI  ANTE0E8SOBE8   EJUS     PB£DABI  KOK 
POTUEBUNT.  VOTXJM   SOLVENS   LUBBNTfiB  POSUIT." 


The  Wolves  of  Weardale. 
There  is  an  ancient  illiterative  rhyme  current,  something  like, 

A  Tweedale , 


A  Redesdale  rogue, 
A  Tindale  thie^ 
A  Weardale  wolf, 
A  Tresdale  tupe. 

The  latter  designation,  of  course,  refers  to  the  gallant  sheep  of  the 
district.  The  Weardale  Wolf  is  a  man  rather  than  a  quadruped,  and  the 
more  modem  nickname  of  A  WearduU  gowk  is  still  more  abominable, 
Yet  the  saying  would  arise  from  something,  and  when  England  had  moor, 
morass,  and  forest,  wild  animals  may  have  been  more  troublesome  than 
we  have  any  idea  of.  Wolves  were  by  no  means  exterminated  by  Edgar. 
The  monks  of  Fors,  in  Wensleydale,  about  1180,  had  a  dangerous  grant 
from  Alan,  Earl  of  Richmond,  of  the  flesh  of  all  wild  animals  torn  by 
wolves  within  their  own  dale,  and  they  existed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
till  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  Reginald  gives  three  deviations  of 
Wolsingbam.  t,  the  dwelling  of  Wlsus;  2,  the  habitation  of  a  wolf;  S, 
the  howling  of  a  wolf  as  expressed  in  the  English  tongue ;  and  as  to  Wol- 
viston  Richard  the  marer^  (an  awkward  name  for  a  Bishop's  gamekeeper, 

•  This  elegant  stanza  first  appeared  in  a  Oaidc  to  Durham  City,  of  ama]]  pi^witiou 
but  great  compass  of  nsefal  matter,  which  was  attributed  to  the  editorship  of  Robeit 
Henry  Allan,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  now  of  Blackwell  Hall.    Whose  then  is  the  stanxa? 
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yet  when  wOd  beasts  were  afloat,  probably  one  of  honour)  gives  as  bis  seal 
a  iM^passant  WarmYuH,  Derbyshire,  has  certain  lands  ca&ed  Wolvehunt 
because  those  that  held  them  were  obliged  to  hunt  and  destroy  the  wolves 
that  formerly  infested  those  parts. 

A  Myth  of  Midbibob. 

Talking  about  Fairies  the  other  day  to  a  nearly  octagenarian  female 
neighbour,  I*  asked  had  she  ever  seen  one  in  her  youthful  days,  her 
answer  was  in  the  negative,  **  but,'*  quoth  she,  "  I've  heard  my  grand- 
mother teU  a  story  that  Midridge    (near  Auckland),  was  a  great  place 
for  Fairies  when  she  was  a  child,  and  for  many  long  years  fSter  that." 
A  rather  lofty  hilly  only  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  was  their  chief 
place  of  resort,  and  around  it  they  used  to  dance,  not  by  dozens,  but  by 
hundreds,  when  the  gloaming  began  to  shew  itself  of  the  summer  nights. 
Occasionally  a  villager  used  to  visit  the  scene  of  their  gambols  in  order 
to  catch,  if  it  were,  but  a  passing  glance  of  the  tiny  folks,  dressed  in 
their  vestments  of  green,  as  delicate  as  the  thread  of  the  gossamer,  for 
well  knew  the  lass  so  favoured,  that  ere  the  current  year  had  disappeared 
she  would  have  become  the  happy  wife  of  her  only  love ;  and  idso,  as 
well  ken'd  the  lucky  lad,  that  he,  too,  would  get  a  weel  tochered  lassie, 
long  before  his  brow  became  wrinkled  with  age,  or  the  snow  white  blossoms 
had  begun  to  bud  forth  upon  his  pate.     Woe !  to  those,  however,  who 
dared  to  come  by  twos  or  by  threes  with  inquisitive  and  curious  eye 
within  the  bounds  of  their  domain ;  for  if  caught,  or  only  the  eye  of  a 
Fairy  fell  upon  them,  ill  was  sure  to  betide  them  through  life.     Still  more 
awfiU,  however,  was  the  result,  if  any  were  so  rash  as  to  address  them, 
either  in  plun  prose,  or  rustic  rhyme.    The  last  instance  of  their  being 
•poken  to,  is  thus  still  handed  down  by  tradition :— It  was  on  a  beautiftd 
clear  evening  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  last  sheaf  had  crowned 
the  last  stack  in  their  master's  hagyard,  and  after  calling  the  "  Harvest 
Home,"  the  daytale-menf  and  household  servants  were  enjoying  them- 
•elves  over  massive  pewter  quarts  foaming  over  with  strong  beer,  that  the 
mhject  of  the  evening's  conversation  at  last  turned  upon  the  Fairies  of 
the  nei^bouring  hill,  and  each  related  his  oft-told  tale  which  he  had 
learned  by  rote  from  the  lips  of  some  parish  granddame.    At  last  the 
lenior  of  the  mirthful  party,  proposed  to  a  you^ful  mate  of  his,  who  had 
dared  to  doubt  even  the  existence  of  such  creatures,  that  he  durst  not  go 
to  the  hill,  mounted  on  his  master's  best  palfrey,  and  call  aloud  at  the 
&n  extent  of  his  voice,  the  following  rhymes  r^ — 

"  Utin  imt  i4tB, 

9BV  SMf  ixn  VSUf 

su  sft  t|f  a«s  s'  littf  (He  Um,"t 

*  Ky  good  friend  lir.  M.  Aislabie  Denham,  of  Fieraebiidge  on  the  Tees,  loqmiiar. 
The  legend  is  eridentlj  of  some  antiquity, 
t  Men  hired  by  the  day. 
X  Pnnoonced  aVom.    The  word  occars  in  the  rhyme 

> 

**  O  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonnie  i^y  tree, 
They  floniiBh  best  at  hame  in  the  north  conntrie, 

"^lidiis  wen  known  in  the  Bishoprick,  and  timmghont  the  Northern  oonntieB.  It  forms 
-be  bnzden  of  ^'ihe  Northeni  Usaes  lamentation,"  a  beantifnl  old  ballad  in  Evans's  col- 
lection. 

•T.  jAMas*s  maOm  no.  m.  R 
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Tarn  o'  Shanter  like,  elated  with  the  contents  of  tbe  pewter  vessels,  he 
notliing  either  feared  or  doubted,  and  off  went  the  lad  to  the  Fairy  Hill ; 
BO  being  arrived  at  the  base,  he  was  nothing  loth  to  extend  his  voice  to 
its  utmost  powers  in  giving  utterance  to  the  above  invitatory  venes. 
Scarcely  had  the  last  words  escaped  his  lips,  ere  he  was  nearly  surrounded 
by  many  hundreds  of  the  little  folks,  who  are  ever  ready  to  revenge  with 
the  infliction  of  the  most  dreadful  punishment,  every  attempt  at  insult 
The  most  robust  of  the  Fairies,  who  I  take  to  have  been  Oberon,  their 
King,  wielding  an  enormous  javelin,  thus  also  in  rhymes,  equally  rough 
rude,  and  rustic,  addressed  the  witless  wight : — 

"SWi  miOs.  a»is«  tto  ills, 
Sst  if  (t  Is'st  toeel  con's  ut  fjrS, 
rn  It'  t|u  tfim  t|fii  gets  Isflu  tttli  wOtISk  let. 

Well  was  it  for  Willy,  that  his  home  was  not  far  distant,  and  that  part 
light"*"  was  still  remaining  in  the  sky.  Horrified  beyond  measure,  he 
struck  his  spurs  into  the  sides  of  his  beast,  who,  equally  alarmed,  darted 
off  as  quick  as  lightning  towards  the  mansion  of  its  owner.  Luckily  it 
was  one  of  those  houses  of  olden  time,  which  would  admit  of  an  equestrian 
and  his  horse  within  its  portals  without  danger ;  lucky  also  was  it  that  at 
the  moment  they  arrived,  the  door  was  standing  wide  open :  so  considering 
the  house  a  safer  sanctuary  from  the  beligerous  Fairies  than  the  stable,  he 
galloped  direct  into  the  hall,  to  the  no  small  amazement  of  aU  beholders, 
when  the  door  was  instantly  closed  upon  his  pursuing  foes  !  As  soon  as 
Willy  was  able  to  draw  his  breath,  and  had  in  part  overcome  the  e&cts  of 
his  fear,  he  related  to  his  comrades  a  full  and  particular  account  of  his 
adventures  with  the  Fairies  ;  but  from  that  time  forward,  never  more 
could  any  one,  either  for  love  or  money,  prevail  upon  Willy  to  give  the 
Fairies  of  the  hill  an  invitation  to  take  an  evening  walk  with  him  as  ftras 
the  village  of  Midridge  1 

To  conclude,  when  the  Fairies  had  departed,  and  it  was  considered  safe 
to  unbar  the  door  to  give  egress  to  Willy  and  his  filly,  it  was  found  to  the 
amazement  of  all  beholders  that  the  identical  iron  javelinl  of  the  Fairy 
King,  had  pierced  through  the  thick  oaken  door,  which  for  service,  as  weQ 
as  safety,  was  strongly  plated  with  iron,  where  it  still  stuck,  and  actually 
required  the  strength  of  the  stoutest  fellow  in  the  company,  with  the  aid 
of  a  smith's  gveat  fore- hammer,  to  drive  it  forth.  This  singular  relic  of 
Fairy-Land  was  preserved  for  many  generations,  till  passing  eventually 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  cared  for  none  of  those  things,  it  was  lost,  to 
the  no  small  regret  of  all  lovers  of  legendary  lore. 


*  My  southern  readers  may  be  amused  when  I  iafbrm  them  that  part  in  the  Paliti- 
nate  signifies  considertMe. 

t  Methinks  I  hear  more  than  oti«  ^Carping  Critic,"  crv  out  '*Fhooh  !  What  haTC 
bona  fide  Javdin»  oflrcn^  or  any  other  of  th»  paraphemaliB  of  Fairies,  used  either  in 
ofience  or  defence,  or  their  horses,  or  their  dresses,  to  do  with  legitimate  Faiiyologj;— 
they  are  things  which  we  mortals  are  truly  permitted  to  see,  h\ti  never^  no  never  to 
touch  t  Phoohl  Phoohl  It's  all  stuff  and  nonsense.*'  Although  I  %m  perftctly  avtre 
that  nothing  about  a  Fairy  can  be  touched  or  handled — the  whole  being  of  that  thio 
shadowy  nature  which  enables  it  to  be  embraced  by  the  imagination  alone,  still  I  omj 
be  allowed  quaintly  to  observe  that  I  am  relating  a  Mjfth,  not  writing  an  Eesaj  on  the 
Faiiy  Mythology  of  my  native  county.    Fortunately  we  have,  nevertheless,  certain 
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Faibt  Haunts. 

The  belief  in  fairies  is  a  strange  episode  in  the  history  of  mankind — 
strange  that  it  shoold  have  weathered  all  attacks  upon  it,  and  should  exist 
in  our  times  so  strongly.  From  the  Fairy  Hole  in  Bishopley  Graggs  to 
the  seagirt  Fairy  Coves  at  Hartlepool  (which  were  probably  places  of  con- 
cealment) the  belief  in  such  creatures  extends  far  and  wide  over  the  bishopric 
as  OTer  England.  The  Fairy  Coves  are  circular  excavations  in  the  rock  of 
aboQt  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  twelve  feet  above  the  shore,  having 
commonications  with  each  other  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  human  figure. 
Thej  have  evidently  been  formed  by  human  means  as  chisel  marks  are  still 
distinctly  visible.  (Sharp.)— kt  Middleton  the  little  creatures  of  Tower 
Hill  left  little  pats  of  hutter  here  and  there,  perhaps  the  fungous  excre- 
scence mentioned  hy  Brand,  as  being  found  about  old  tree  roots,  and  called 
Fairy  Butter.  *'  After  great  rains  and  in  a  certain  degree  of  putrefaction, 
it  is  reduced  to  a  consistency  which,  together  with  its  colour,  makes  it  not 
unlike  butter,  and  hence  the  name."  In  Wales,  a  substance  found  in  lime- 
stone rocks  in  their  crevices  at  a  great  depth,  is  called  Menwyn  Tylna 
Teg  or  Fairies*  Butter.  Brockett  says  that  Faiiy  Butter  found  in  a  house 
islocky.  But  fidries  are  not  seen  by  all  persons,  and  blessed  be  the  wip(ht 
of  Northern  England  who  possesses  the  lour-leaved  clover  which  opens  his 
eyes  to  fairy  land. 

Ktson  deduces  "  Ferry  Hill"*  from  "  Fairy  Hill ;"  modem  antiquaries 
from  a  ferzy  over  the  monks*  swan-pool  there.  Let  not  me,  so  partial  to 
the  fiiiry  elves,  give  any  opinion  on  the  matter. 

The  site  of  the  old  fortress  of  Conyers,  at  Bishopton,  called  Castle  Hill, 
is  hollow,  if  folk-lore  he  true,  and  the  abode  of  fjEiiries.  The  same  may  in 
truth  be  said  of  almost  eveiy  circular  mound  in  the  north.  A  most  notable 
specimen  near  Thirsk,  a  lai^e  tumulus,  possesses  the  euphonious  cognomen 
of  Padding-pie-hill,  inasmuch  as  the  &iries  there  were  positively  so  good 
as  to  furnish  pies  and  puddings  for  their  juvenile  votaries,  who  went  for  the 
good  things  of  the  fairies  of  its  palaces  widiin.t  Moreover,  they  heard  the 
fairies*  music,  which  thing  may  he  believed,  as  they  had  to  go  so  many  times 
round  the  hill  before  they  put  their  giddy  heads  to  the  ground  to  hear  the 
Btnuns  of  the  little  green  people.  Between  Eppleton  and  Hetton  is  a  re- 
markable tumulus  consisting  entirely  of  field-stones  gathered  together. 
There  are  remains  of  a  similar  one  at  Piersbridge,  in  the  riverbank,  over  a 
lead  coffin  of  immense  weight,  both  instances  reminding  one  forcibly  of  the 
great  heaps  of  stones  raised  as  memorials  over  Achan,  the  King  of  Ai,  and 
Absolom,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Well,  at  the  top  of  the  Hetton 
heap  is  a  little  hollow,  that  is  the  Fairies*  Cradle^  and  there,  says  village 
superstition,  which  has  ever  saved  the  little  green  mound  from  the  plough's 

Fairy  rdies  which,  falling  into  more  conservative  hands  than  the  Javelin  of  Midridge, 
luive,  after  passinethxoiigh manj  ffenerations,  descended  to  the  present  day:  witness 
the  Cap  of  Eden  Hall,  in  GnmherLuid,  and  also  a  Sacramental  Cup,  still  nsed  in  ona 
of  the  Churches  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  tradition,  eqaallv  with  that  of  Eden  Hall, 
seseits  to  have  been  acquired  in  much  the  same  wa^,  nom  a  gathering  of  festive 
Fairies.  These  snrelj  are  to  me  as  a  host  in  support  of  the  Myth  of  Midndge,  which 
I  tell  toothers  as  'twas  told  to  me!— M.  A.  D. 

•  Bonad  about  Ferry  Hill,  high  for  hett! 
There's  many  a  bonnj  lass,  hut  few  to  get — PopiUar  Rhyme. 
t  The  appointed  day  for  all  this  condescension  was  Pancake  or  throve  Tuesday. 
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attacks — ^there  danced  the  Fairies  in  their  moonlight  dicles,  whistling  their 
roundelays  to  the  wind  right  merrily, — 

Up  spoke  the  mood^  VM\n  King, 

who  wonn'd  witlun  the  hill, — 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  niinM  Church, 

His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill. 

Sings  Sir  Walter,  but  unlike  the  Scotch  Fairies,  the  Hetton  loTelings 
spoke  with  a  voice  most  small  and  mild.  The  fairies  of  different  countries, 
differ  materially  in  their  habits,  indeed  Master  Robert  Eirk,  of  Abetfoyle, 
says  that  they  are  so  accommodating  as  to  wear  plaids  in  the  Highlands 
and  suanocks  in  Ireland,  and  that  **  the  verie  divels  conjur'd  in  any  coon- 
trey,  do  answer  in  the  language  of  the  place."  Accommodating  truly,  and 
let  me  add  that  the  Durham  sprites  love  also  some  faiiy  hills  at  Billingham, 
if  Ritson  speaketh  true ;  Middleton  has  also  a  very  &mous  fairy-lull,  called 
the  TowerhiU,  close  to  Pountey's  Lane  {mdg.  Gountys  Lane).  A  pereon 
informs  me  that  his  grandmother  frequently  asserted  that  she  had  seen  the 
&iries  go  from  the  lull  to  the  Tees  to  wash  themselves  and  wash  their 
clothes  also.  Moreover  she  once  found  a  fairy,  like  unto  a  miniature  giil, 
dressed  in  green,  and  boasting  a  pair  of  brilliant  red  eyes,  composedly 
sitting  on  a  small  cheese-like  stone  near  her  house.  She  took  this  stranger 
into  t]he  kitchen,  and  set  it  by  the  fire,  and  gave  it  some  bread  and  batter 
with  sugar  on  it,  which  it  ate ;  but  cried  so  bitterly  that  she  was  obliged  to 
convey  it  back  to  where  she  found  it.  She,  however,  kept  the  dfish 
stone,  and  it  may  be  in  existence  unto  this  day.  The  old  woman  preserved 
it  most  religiously,  not  suffering  it  to  be  touched,  and  always  had  it  under 
the  table  in  the  pantiy,  for  what  purpose  is  forgotten.  The  name  of  the 
hill  resembles  the  Castle  HUh  at  Blackwell  and  Bishopton,  and  it  in  all 
probability  is  identical  with  Castellarium  mentioned  as  a  boundary  in  Ralph 
Surteys's  charter  to  the  Convent  of  Durham  of  *'  all  the  land  betwixt  the 
road  which  tends  from  Pounteys  (a  ponte  Teyse)  towards  Sadberge  and  Gil- 
dussit,  and  from  Gildussit  ascending  by  the  runner  betwixt  Morkerflattaad 
Castellarium,  as  far  as  the  same  road,"  for  a  house  of  charity  for  poor  tra- 
vellers, the  which  may  possibly  leave  its  remains  in  the  extensive  fonndatioDS 
opposite  the  lull. 


The  Saint  of  Finohale  akd  the  Fiekds. 

The  monks  tried  to  make  sad  havoc  with  the  popular  notion  of  fiuries. 
In  the  Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf,  the  fens  and  wilds  are  peopled  by  troops  of 
elves  and  nicers,  of  seadrakes  and  serpents  (wyrm^cynnesfda)  in  the  Saint 
legends  these,  like  ladies,  are  transformed  into  devils  always  tempting. 
Among  other  legends  those  regarding  treasures  kept  by  Satan  himself  in 
various  shapes  are  extremely  numerous.  "  All  these  things  are  mine.'* 
said  the  impure  spirit  to  Jesus,  "  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  give  them.'* 
Saint  Godrick  of  Finchale  was  one  day  informed  by  a  fiend  where  he  mi^t 
find  a  hoard  of  gold.  The  pious  man  knew  full  well  that  he  was  dealing 
with  the  evil  one,  but  somehow  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  hint 
that  ho^  quite  forgot  his  Bible  and  the  declaration  that  his  informant 
was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  to  work  he  went  with  pickaxe  and 
shovel,  thinking,  without  being  an  avaricious  man,  that  he  might  do 
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much  good  with  the  gold.  When  he  had  dug  some  depth,  he  was  alanned 
at  seeing,  instead  of  treasure,  several  dwarfish  imps,  lliey  were  in  fact 
tvry  small  (as  is  usual  in  medieval  legends),  and  what  was  still  more  sus- 
picious, they  were  very  Mack.  They  issued  from  the  hole,  and  with 
screams  of  laughter  pelted  the  saint  right  lustily  with  firehalls,  who, 
conscious  of  heing  in  &ult,  decamped  with  all  expedition,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  never  attempted  to  search  for  unconsecrated  gold  again. 

With  the  cessation  of  monachism  and  witch-creed,  fairies  and  imps  of 
all  kinds  have  rolled  hack  to  their  harmlessness  and  frolicking  dances 
round  the  "  green -sour  ringlets — ^whereof  the  ewe  not  hites." 

The  saint*s  chief  employment  was  digging  in  his  garden.  One  day, 
veary  with  digging,  he  had  stopped  to  rest  himself,  when  a  suspicious 
strange  man  suddenly  appeared  and  stared  some  time  at  the  saint,  at  last 
he  spoke  and  accused  the  good  man  with  idleness,  and  told  him  he  did 
not  work  half  so  hard  as  the  saints  of  former  times  used  to  work.  The 
saint,  who  at  first  thought  it  had  heen  a  messenger  of  God  sent  to  in- 
stract  him  in  his  duty,  answered,  "  Do  you  then  first  set  me  an  example." 
And  he  gave  him  the  spade  and  left  him,  for  it  was  then  his  customary 
hoar  of  devotion,  and  he  promised  to  return  soon  and  see  how  much  work 
he  had  done.  The  strange  man  took  the  spade  and  worked  most  vigor- 
ously ;  and  when  Godric  returned,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  in  the 
space  of  an  hour  his  new  lahourer  had  dug  as  much  ground  as  he  himself 
could  dig  in  eight  days.  **  There,"  said  the  stranger,  "  that  is  the  way 
to  work ! "  Godric  was  seized  with  a  ghastly  ieai,  for  he  now  was  sure 
it  could  not  he  a  real  man ;  and,  indeed,  appearances  were  much  against 
him,  for  he  was  very  dark  and  hairy,  and  somewhat  tall ;  and  what  ap- 
peared oddest  of  all|  though  he  had  worked  so  hard,  yet  he  shewed  no 
signs  of  weariness,  and  did  not  even  sweat.  Then  Godric  went  to  his 
cell  and  concealed  a  little  hook  in  his  hosom,  and  returned  and  said,  ''  Now 
tell  me  who  thou  art,  and  why  thou  hast  come  here  ?  "  "  Do  you  not  see 
that  I  am  aman  like  yourself?"  was  the  answer.  *'  Then,"  said  Godric,  "  if 
yon  are  a  man,  tell  me  if  you  helieve  in  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  join  with  me  in  adoring  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  ?"  And 
^in  the  hairy  gentleman  replied  and  said,  '*  Be  not  solicitous  ahout  my 
belief,  for  it  is  no  concern  of  yours."  Godric  now  hecame  more  sus- 
picious than  hefore ;  he  took  the  hook  out  of  his  hosom — ^it  contained 
pictures  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  St.  John  [the  rood] — and 
he  placed  it  suddenly  against  the  other's  mouth,  telling  him  if  he  he- 
lieved  in  God  to  kiss  it  devoutly ;  on  which  the  gohlin  laughed  very 
heartily  at  him  and  vanished.  Godric,  like  a  pious  man,  watered  with 
boly  water  the  ground  which  had  thus  been  dug,  and  let  it  lie  unculti- 
vated for  seven  years. 

Wright,  in  his  essays  says,  "  In  the  tall  gentleman  who  dug  so  effi. 
ciently  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  we  have  the  laborious  elf,  the  Scottish 
Brownie,  the  Portunus  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  who,  in  the  same  century, 
tells  us  that  these  spirits,  when  they  found  anything  undone  in  the  house 
they  entered  at  night,  fell  to  work  and  finished  it  in  an  inconceiv- 
ably short  space  of  time."  It  may  be  observed  that  the  family  Brownie, 
of  Shetland,  is  described  as  having  generaUy  appeared  as  a  tall  man  and 
very  hairy. 

After  all,  the  hermit  of  Finchale  must  have  had  an  uncomfortable  life 
of  it.    "  He  lived  in  that  heat  of  devotion,  that  he  used  to  stand  praying 
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up  to  the  neck  in  tlie  river  which  ran  by  his  celly  which  holy  cnstome  so 
anger'd  the  Devill,  that  once  he  stole  away  his  clothes,  as  they  lay  on  the 
bank.  But  Godrick  spying  him,  back  he  straight  brought  him  with  an 
Aye-Maria ;  and  forcing  the  Devill  to  be  just,  against  his  will,  made  him 
restoce  them,  which  were  so  coarse,  that  I  think  he  that  stole  them  would 
scarce  have  wome  them.  For  his  jerkin  was  of  iron,  oi  which  suits  of 
apparell  he  wore  out  three  in  the  time  of  his  hermitage,  a  strange  cost, 
whose  stuff  had  the  ironmonger  for  the  draper,  and  a  smith  for  Uie  tay- 
lour :  neither  was  his  lodging  much  unsuitable  to  his  clothes,  who  hsd 
the  ground  for  his  bed,  and  a  stone  £)r  his  pillow.  His  tutelazie  sngd 
oft  play'd  the  sexton,  and  rang  his  bell  to  awake  him  to  his  noctums, 
who,  for  want  of  beads,  used  to  number  his  prayers  with  peble  stones. 
His  dyett  was  as  coarse  as  his  coat,  and  as  his  shirt  was  of  sackcloth,  so 
half  the  meale  that  made  his  bread  was  ashes.  The  Devill  used  to  act 
Proteous  before  him,  and  with  his  shapes,  rather  made  him  sport  than 
affrighted  him.  Only  once,  as  St.  Godrick  sate  by  the  fire,  Uie  DeviD 
came  behind  and  gave  him  such  a  box  of  the  eare,  that  had  fel'd  him  down, 
if  he  had  not  recovered  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  crosse.  He  had  the 
psalter  continually  hanging  on  his  little  finger,  which,  with  use,  was  evei 
after  crooked."*     He  ^ed  in  1170. 

*  Hegge's  Legend  of  St.  Cnthbeit,  1625. 
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Trafalgar. 

The  bands  of  France  have  gathered 

In  their  might  upon  the  coast, 
And  doubt  has  fiEdTn  on  England 

At  the  mustering  of  thathost. 
And  in  thy  bay,  Tra&lgar, 

The  fleets  of  Gaul  and  Spaui 
Have  met  to  sweep  for  ever 

Britannia  fix>m  the  main. 

At  length  a  people's  wailings 
Reach  Merton*8  calm  retreat 

Where  spell-bound  couch'd  Nile's  hero 
Before  the  syren's  feet. 
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And  now  no  more  he  heeded 

How  her  accents  gently  fell; 
The  heart  was  sad  within  him 

For  the  land  he  lov'd  so  well. 

The  syren  marked  these  yearnings, 

She  broke  off  in  her  song, 
All  motionless  her  fingers 

The  harp-strings  spread  along. 
Bat  brief  with  her  such  weakness. 

Her  soul  was  one  of  flame ; 
She  loY*d  the  man,  but  dearer 

She  priz'd  the  hero's  £une. 

The  syren  mark*d  these  yearnings, 

And  lov'd  him  all  the  more ; 
Her  eyes  then  brightly  sparkled. 

Her  cheek  vras  redden'a  o'er ; 
Her  bosom,  you  might  see  it. 

Was  throbbing  *neath  her  vest  j 
And  rising  then  full  proudly 

She  spoKe  from  lao'ring  oreast. 

"  Up,  Nelson,  up  where  glory 

Awaits  thee  on  the  wave ; 
Again  go  forth,  my  hero. 

To  honour  or  the  graye. 
Go  forth  where  o*6r  the  waters 

New  hopes,  new  fame,  salute  thee ; 
Our  England  now  expects 

Each  man  will  do  his  duty.** 

Up  started  then  the  hero 
Like  lion  when  the  air 
Brings  down  the  cry  of  human 
Who  seek  him  in  nis  lair. — 
'*  Braye  Emma!  dearest  Emma  I 

How  few  resemble  thee ; 
If  England  had  more  Emmas, 
More  Nelsons  too  would  be.* 

I  go  where  glory  calls  me, 

And  those  braye  words  of  thine 
Shall  be  old  England's  signal, 

And  lead  her  battle-line. 
Oh  yes.  what  you  haye  spoken 

Shall  be  our  battle-ci^, 
And  nenre  the  hearts  of  thousands 

To  conquer  or  to  die.'* 

He  speeds  through  light,  throngh  darkness ; 

Tet  to  that  soul  of  fire 
The  gaJlop-pace  is  tardy, 

The  flymg  horses  tire. 

•  With  th0  ezospdon  of  the  second  line  in  this  yene»  these  are  neoriy  the  exact 
wardfl  of  Helson  as  giren  by  Souther. 
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Tb»  port  18  reaeh'd,  as  monung^ 
Up  climbs  the  esstem  steep. 

Where  float  Britannia's  bulwaiiu— 
Her  castles  on  the  deep. 

And  at  his  name  once  whispered 

The  people  gather  roond^ 
And  thirongh  the  town  awaken'd 

There  runs  a  misiity  sonnd — 
A  Bonnd  as  when  the  waters 

Are  stroffiling  to  get  free, 
Then  breakmg  fiom  tneir  fetters 

Boar  headlong  to  the  sea. 

AH  throng  to  greet  the  hero, 

To  kiss  his  gannenVs  hem. 
And  for  the  hand  they  battle 

That  so  oft  has  foo^t  for  them ; 
And  mothers  in  the  oistance 

Hold  their  children  op  the  while^ 
Who'll  teU  in  years  long  after 

How  they  saw  Him  of  the'Nile* 

Away  o'er  the  blue  waters  I 

Away  before  the  wind ! 
Tra£Ej£sr  is  before  them, 

OldJSngiand  &r  behind. 
What  means  the  shont  of  triumph, 

That  rolls  along  the  tide? 
Again  the  breeses  bear  it, 

Agaui  the  sound  has  " 


Fnm  twenty  gallant  yessels, 

That  watcin  a  shrinking  foe, 
Came  those  cries  of  joy  and  triumph 

While  their  bosoms  warmer  glow. 
The  weather-beaten  seamen 

To  each  deck  are  rushing  &sty 
And  erery  eye  is  gadn^ 

At  the  Dsnner  nom  his  mast. 

"  Aye,  now,  we  shall  hare  fightmg ; 

Our  Nelson  is  not  one 
To  sleep  upon  his  pillow 

When  there's  work  that  should  be  dooe^ 
Hell  drag  yon  from  the  shelter 

Of  harbour  and  of  bay ; 
And  when  did  Nelson  combat 

And  M  to  win  the  day?** 

In  evil  hour  for  Gallia^ 

In  evil  hour  for  Spam, 
Their  fleets  defr  the  hero, 

None  e'er  denied  in  vain. 
When  broke  the  dawn  of  morning. 

It  shewed  their  double  line, 
And  white  each  sail  was  glancing, 

But  waved  no  battle-sign. 
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He  8ftw  and  sternly  smiled, 

For  to  his  Tision  mingle 
Triumph  and  shadeB  of  death 

Too  blent  for  hope  to  single. 
Then  firom  his  mast  outflew 

The  signal  taught  by  beauty, 
"  England  expects  this  diw 

Each  man  will  do  his  auty." 

The  breeze  had  scarce  unfolded 

His  banner  o^er  the  main, 
Then  oh !  it  wrought  to  madness 

Like  wine  upon  the  brain. 
Loud  cheer  on  cheer  responded, 

From  every  ship  around ; 
Both  Gaul  and  Spaniard  heard  it 

And  startled  at  the  sound. 

But  now  again  was  silence, 

The  silence  of  the  grave ; 
And  came  a  solenm  shadow 

O'er  the  faces  of  the  brave. 
As  En^and's  sea-borne  castles 

Sweep  downward  on  the  foe 
Fast  as  the  tides  can  drift  them, 

Or  favoring  winds  can  blow. 

AflashI  a  peal  like  thunder  1 

The  battle  is  beffun; 
Its  wrath  has  still*a  the  billows, 

Its  smoke  obscures  the  sun — 
The  crash  of  shattered  timbers. 

The  cannons^  deafening  roar. 
The  tortur'd  screams  of  seamen 

Who  sink  to  rise  no  more, 

The  shells  like  fiery  meteors 

Hnrding,  whizzing  through  the  air. 
The  sheets  of  flame  mcessant, 

Make  it  seem  as  hell  were  there ; 
And  they  who  work  amidst  it, 

Fit  actors  in  such  scene. 
With  gory,  blackened  iacea 

Scarce  wear  the  human  mioi. 

Hurrah  for  Death,  the  mower^ 

Who  well  his  scythe  can  wield  1 
Was  never  seen  such  reaper 

In  Autumn^s  yellow  field. 
Hurrah  for  feme  and  dory  1 

Tis  better  thus  to  die 
Than  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 

Like  kemiell*d  hound  to  lie. 

And  die  they  did  by  thousands; 

Wider  spreads  tne  battle  wreck, 
But  ah  I  that  fatal  bullet  t 

Nelson  sioks  upon  his  deck. 
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^^  I  have  It  now  T  he  miinniir^d ; 

"  But  bear  me  quick  below, 
It  might  umerve  my  brave  ones 

To  see  their  Nelson  so.'^ 

ThevVe  borne  him  *mongBt  the  wounded, 

Where  pain  in  every  form 
Is  writhing  and  out-groaning 

The  battle's  thunder-storm. 
They  Ve  borne  him  ^mongst  the  wounded, 

And  oh  I  brave  hearts  and  true  I 
Ilush'd  was  the  sob  of  anguish, 

When  his  pallid  face  they  knew.  - 

The  eye  in  death  that's  swimming, 

Yet  turns  to  learn  his  fiite ; 
And  all  in  stifled  silence, 

For  the  leech's  doom  await 
Tis  told  by  looks,  not  spoken ; 

For  who  that  word  could  speak. 
Except  the  dying  hero. 

So  strong  when  all  are  weak? 

"  You  know  I'm  gone — ^I  feel  it ; 

Something  rises  in  my  breast, 
But  how  goes  on  the  battle  ?— 

I  soon  shall  be  at  rest. 
But  how  goes  on  the  battle  ? 

Never  pause  to  look  on  me ; 
Let  me  hear  it  while  I'm  able — 

I  hear  but  cannot  see. 

"  How.  how  goes  on  the  battle  ?  " — 
*'  Tne  battle  now  is  won ; 

Twenty  ships  have  struck  to  England, 
The  day  is  well  nigh  done." 

**"  Then  I'm  content — what  darkness ! 

What  bickering  forms  salute  me — 
Those  shouts !  then  England  owns 

Each  man  has  done  his  duty." 

G.S. 
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Wb  left  our  gallant  captain  at  home  and  quiet  for  awhile,  so  fiir  as  he 
conld  ever  be  said  to  have  a  home  or  to  be  in  quiet.  But  his  was  a  time, 
in  which  a  spirit  of  enterprise  prevailed  to  a  degree  that  we  can  now 
scarcely  form  a  notion  of,  and  while  the  sparks  of  excitement  were  flying 
about  on  all  sides,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  some  of  them  had 
not  lighted  upon  a  subject  so  fitted  for  their  reception. 

Amongst  the  many  distinguished  adventurers  of  those  days,  was  Bar- 
tholomew GosnoU,  though  he  is  no  longer  known  to  any  except  the 
readers  of  our  early  voyages  and  travels.  He  had  not  long  before  re- 
tamed  from  Virginia,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new  country,  and  was 
seeking,  on  all  sides,  for  such  assistance  as  might  enable  him  to  profit  by 
its  supposed  advantages.  Smith,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  join  in  a  scheme  so  agreeable  to  his  restless  humour,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  found  other  and  no  less  stanch  allies  in  Edward  Maria 
Wingfield,  a  merchant,  Robert  Hunt,  a  clergyman,  and  divers  kindred 
spirits.  Still  a  whole  year  passed  without  their  being  able  to  carry  their 
project  into  effect,  when  "  by  their  great  charge  and  Industrie  it  came  to 
be  apprehended  by  certain  of  the  nobilitie,  gentry,  and  merchants,  so 
that  his  Majestic  by  his  letters  patent  gave  commission  for  establishing 
councils  to  direct  here,  and  to  goveme  and  to  execute  there."  Even 
when  this  charter  was  obtained,  another  year  elapsed  before  they  could 
provide  all  the  supplies  and  essentials  for  such  an  enterprise.  By  that 
time  they  had  procured  three  ships,  one  of  a  hundred  tons,  another  of 
forty  tons,  and  a  pinnace  of  ten ;  so  small  was  the  craft  in  most  cases  to 
which  our  early  adventurers  trusted  themselves  and  their  fortunes  when 
crossing  what  might  then  almost  be  termed  the  unknown  atlantic.  *'  The 
transportation  of  the  company  was  committed  to  Captaine  Christopher 
Newport,  a  maniner  well  practised  for  the  westeme  parts  of  America.  But 
their  orders  for  government  were  put  in  a  box  not  to  be  opened,  nor  the 
govemours  knowne  imtill  they  arrived  in  Virginia." 

The  charter  granted  to  the  company  bore  date  April  10th,  1606,  and 
on  the  19th  of  the  December  following,  the  vessels  sailed  fiH)m  Blackwall 
upon  a  voyage  which  commenced  under  no  very  favourable  auspices, 
either  as  regards  the  composition  of  the  crew,  or  the  state  of  the  weather. 
For  six  weeks  they  were  detained  in  the  Downs,  by  contrary  winds,  and 
discontents  already  began  to  arise,  which  could  be  appeased  only  by  the 
unremitting  exhortations  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  at  all  times  would  seem  to 
have  exercised  a  steady  and  beneficial  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
whole  party.     Yet  this  excellent  man  had  as  strong  inducements  to 
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abandon  the  concern  as  any  one  well  could  have ;  he  was  exceedingly  ill 
at  the  time,  and  was  continually  tantalized  during  this  long  delay  by 
the  sight  of  his  own  home,  which  lay  only  ten  or  twelve  miles  oE, 
and  must  have  offered  a  painful  contrast  in  recollection  to  the  scene 
about  him. 

At  length  the  wind  became  more  &yourable,  though  the  weather  was 
still  tempestuous,  and  after  a  rough  passage  they  reached  the  Canaries, 
where,  after  having  staid  only  long  enoagh  to  water  the  ship,  they  again 
set  sail  for  the  land  of  promise.  Disputes  now  ran  higher  than  ever.  A 
strong  party,  of  which  Mr.  Edward  Wingfield  appears  to  have  been  the 
head,  was  now  formed  against  Captain  Smith.  *'  He  was  restrained  as  a 
prisoner,  upon  the  scandalous  suggestions  of  some  of  the  chiefe  (envying 
his  repute),  who  fained  he  intended  to  usurpe  government,  murder  the 
counceU,  and  make  himselfe  king,  that  his  confederates  were  dispersed  in 
all  the  three  ships,  and  that  divers  of  his  confederates  that  revealed  it, 
could  affirme  it."  Having  thus  deprived  themselves  of  the  services  of 
the  most' able  man  amongst  them,  if  not  of  the  only  one  competent  to 
their  guidance,  "  we  traded,"  says  the  narrator,  *'  with  the  savages  of 
£)ominica  ;  three  weeks  we  spent  in  refreshing  ourselves  amongst  these 
West  India  isles.  In  Guardsdupa  (Guadaloupe)  we  found  a  bath  *so  hot 
as  in  it  we  boyled  porck  as  well  as  over  the  fire.  And  at  a  little  isle 
called  Monica,  we  tooke  from  the  bushes  with  our  hands  neare  two  hogs- 
heads full  of  birds  in  three  or  foure  houres.  In  Meris,  Mona,  and  the 
Virgin  Isles,  we  spent  some  time,  where,  with  a  lothsome  beast  like  a 
crocodil,  called  a  gwayn  (iguana),  tortoi8es,|pellicans,  parrots,  and  fishes,  we 
daily  feasted."  And  no  bad  feasting  either.  It  ought,  in  all  conscience, 
to  have  had  the  usual  effect  of  good  feeding  in  putting  the  gourmands 
into  better  temper.  But  this  it  certainly  failed  to  do ;  like  ancient  Pistol 
over  his  leek,  they  ate  and  grumbled  aU  the  while,  and  having  **  passed 
their  reckoning,"  the  crews  of  the  different  ships  became  well  nigh  un- 
governable in  their  eagerness  to  return  home — just  as  had  happened  to 
Columbus  in  the  same  seas  a  century  before.  Captain  Radcliffe,  the 
commander  of  the  pinnace,  was  amongst  the  foremost  of  those  who  "  de- 
sired to  beare  up  the  helme  to  returne  for  England.  But  man  propotei 
and  Ood  disposes^  says  the  adage ;  and  even  so  it  proved  on  this  occa- 
sion. A  violent  storm  arising  in  the  night,  they  were  driven  to  their 
destined  port,  which  otherwise  it  was  most  unlikely  that  any  of  than 
would  have  ever  seen,  the  first  land  they  made  being  named  by  them 
Cape  Henry.  Here  some  thirty  of  the  party,  with  the  usual  impatience 
of  sailors  who  have  been  long  at  sea,  chose  to  go  ashore,  when  they  woe 
'*  set  upon  by  five  salvages,  who  hurt  two  of  the  English  very  danger- 
ously." How  this  came  about,  this  beating  of  thirty  men  by  five,  we  are 
not  informed,  and  perhaps  like  some  other  marvels,  it  is  all  the  better  Ua 
being  left  unexplained. 

The  next  night  the  box  was  opened,  which  contained  the  orders  and 
regulations  from  the  government  at  home ;  and  it  then  appeared  that 
Bartholomew  GosnoU  (Gosnold),  John  Smith,  Edward  Wingfield,  Chris- 
topher Newport,  John  Ratcliffe,  John  Martin,  and  George  Kendall,  were 
named  to  be  the  council,  with  power  to  choose  from  amohg  themselves  a 
president  for  the  year.  *'  Matters  of  moment  were  to  be  examined  by  a 
jury,  but  determined  by  the  major  part  of  the  councell  in  which  the  pre- 
sident had  two  voyages ;"  an  arbitrary  form  of  government,  it  must  be 
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allowed,  bat  perlia{>s  the  best  adapted  to  an  infant  colony,  where  man 
quickly  relapses  into  the  wild  state  from  which  civilization  had  for  awhile 
withdrawn  him,  and  becomes  much  like  the  untamed  horse,  with  whom  it 
is  not  safe  to  relax  the  curb  even  for  a  single  instant.  Wingfield,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  resolution  or  ability,  was  elected  pre- 
sident, while  Smith,  notwithstanding  the  royal  orders  to  the  contrary, 
was  altogether  excluded  from  the  council. 

The  place  where  they  first  landed  being  found  unsuitable  to  the 
purposes  of  a  colony,  they  now  set  out  in  search  of  a  more  convenient 
spot*  After  some  days  they  reached  a  great  river,  to  which  they  gave  the 
King's  name,  while  with  a  better  show  of  reason  they  called  the  northern 
point  of  its  entrance.  Point  Oomfort,  on  account  of  its  excellent  channel 
and  anchorage.  Here,  upon  the  flats,  they  found  oysters  in  abundance, 
while  the  plains  afforded  an  ample  supply  of  large  strawberries,  and  what 
was  of  £ur  more  importance  to  diem,  in  their  situation,  they  were  met  by 
a  party  of  natives,  who  invited  them  to  the  Indian  town  of  Keooughton, 
where  Hampton  now  stands.  On  this  occasion  the  "  salvages,"  as  Smith  and 
his  fellow-adventurers  always  call  them,  would  seem  to  have  been  upon 
their  best  behaviour ;  they  reeled  their  visitors  with  cakes  of  maize,  not 
forgetting  the  usual  accompaniments  of  tobacco,  and  fsirther  entertained 
them  wi&i  an  Indian  dance.  To  these  courtesies  the  white  men  replied 
by  gifts  of  beads  and  other  trinkets,  all  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  savages, 
after  which,  they  continued  their  voyage  up  the  river  until  they  were  met 
by  a  second  party  of  armed  Indians,  whose  chief,  Apamatica,  holding  in 
one  hand  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  in  the  other  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  de^ 
manded  the  cause  of  their  coming.  The  Europeans  easily  comprehending 
the  chief's  meaning  from  his  actions,  though  they  could  not  make  out  a 
word  of  what  was  said  to  them,  answered  by  signs  that  they  had  come 
in  peace,  which  reply  being  understood  and  accepted  by  the  Indians,  they 
received  the  strangers  with  the  usual  hospitalities. 

Again,  the  adventurers  resumed  their  voyage,  and  after  more  than  a 
fortnight  thus  spent,  on  the  ISth  of  May,  they  had  the  good  luck  to  fall 
in  wiUi  a  peninsula  of  a  more  promising  appearance,  where  the  ships 
when  moored  to  the  trees  would  be  lying  in  six  fathom  water.  Here 
they  had  not  been  long,  before  they  were  visited  by  another  chief,  named 
Paspiha,  who  upon  being  made  acquainted  with  their  wishes  readily 
offered  them  as  much  land  as  they  required.  On  this  spot,  then,  the 
adventurers  pitched  their  tents  and  resolved  to  make  a  settlement,  calling 
the  place,  James  Town.  **  If  town  it  might  be  called,  that  town  had  none.' 
And,  now  **  falleth  every  man  to  worke,  the  councell  contrive  the  fort, 
the  rest  cut  downe  trees  to  make  place  to  pitch  their  tents  ;  some  provide 
clapbord*  to  relade  the  ships,  some  make  gardens,  some  nets.  The  presi- 
dent's overweening  jealousie  would  admit  no  exercise  at  armes  or  fortifica- 
tion, but  the  boughes  of  trees  cut  together  in  the  forme  of  a  halfe  moone, 
by  the  extraordinary  paines  and  diligence  of  Captain  Kendall." 


*  CSapbord^i.  e.,  dapboard,  a  word  which,  Btranpely  enough,  is  omitted  in  Todd's 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  thoagh  it  is  fonnd  m  the  older  Lexicon  of  Bailey,  who 
explshis  it  bv — **  a  board  ready  cat  for  the  cooper's  nse ;"  or,  in  other  words,  to  make 
<^-staTes,  m  which  sense  it  is  nsed  here.  According  to  Webster,  it  signifles  amon^ 
the  present  Americans,  who  are  always  taking  bar&ons  liberties  with  the  Engbsh 
langnige— "  a  thin  narrow  board  for  corerixig  nooses." 


tff 
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It  is  not  easy  to  understand,  why  the  president's  jealousy  of  his  own 
people  should  have  made  him  unwilling  to  fortify  his  new  settlement 
against  the  savages  in  case  they  should  change  their  moods,  a  thing  not 
only  prohable,  hut  certain.  Not  less  difficult  is  it  to  reeoncOe  the  duresse 
of  Smith-*-for  at  this  time,  we  are  told,  he  is  still  a  prisoner— with  his 
heing  sent,  as  we  now  find  him  amongst  twenty  others,  under  Captsin 
Newport,  to  trace  up  the  river  to  its  head,  when  *'hy  diveis  smsll 
habitations,  they  passed  in  six  dayes,  they  arrived  at  a  towne,  called 
Powhatan,"  (now  Richmond,)  "  consisting  of  some  twelve  houses,  plea- 
santly seated  on  a  hill ;  before  it  three  fertile  isles,  about  it  many  of 
their  come  fields  ;  the  place  is  very  pleasant  and  strong  by  nature. .  Of 
this  place,  the  Prince  is  called,  Powhatan^  and  his  ^ea^\e,\PowhaUnu.  To 
this  place  the  river  is  navigable ;  but  higher  within  a  myle,  by  reason  of 
the  rockes  and  isles,  there  is  not  passage  for  a  smaU  boat ;  this  they  call 
the  Falles.  The  people  in  all  parts  kindly  intreated*  them,  'till  being 
returned  within  James  Town,  they  gave  just  cause  of  jealousie ;  but  had 
God  not  blessed  the  discoverers,  otherwise  than  those  at  the  fort,  theie 
had  beene  an  end  of  that  plantation,  for  at  the  fort,  where  they  arrived, 
the  next  day,  they  found  seventeen  men  hurt,  and  a  boy  slaine  by  the 
savages ;  and,  had  it  not  chanced  a  crosse  bane  shot  firom  the  diips, 
strooke  downe  a  bough  from  a  tree  amongst  them,  that  caused  them  to 
retire,  our  men  had  all  beene  slaine,  being  securely  all  at  worke,  and 
their  armes  in  dry  fats." 

It  is  not  explained  how  this  quarrel  originated,  whether  with  the 
'' salvages,"  or  their  visitors,  but  the  attack  produced  so  wholesome  a 
sense  of  alarm  in  the  president,  that  in  spite  of  his  jealousy  he  allowed 
the  fort  to  be  pallisadoed,  the  ordnance  mounted,  and  the  men  duly 
armed  and  exercised.  But,  indeed,  it  was  high  time  for  these,  and  aU 
other  precautions  in  their  power  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be  murdered, 
for  the  Indians  having  once  &llen  into  the  angry  mood  seemed  resolved 
to  continue  in  it,  and  from  being  hospitable  friends  had  become  deter- 
mined enemies ; — **  many  were  the  assaults  and  ambuscades  of  the 
salvages,  and  our  men,  by  their  disorderly  straggling  were  often  hurt, 
when  the  salvages,  by  the  nimblenesse  of  their  heeles,  well  escaped.'* 
This  obliged  the  colonists  to  divide  their  numbers,  and  while  one  party 
was  employed  in  cutting  down  trees,  preparing  the  ground,  sowing  seed, 
or  relosding  the  ships,  another  was  appointed  to  guard  the  labourers  from 
the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians.  Nor  was  it  less  necessary  to  keep  a 
constant  and  steady  watch  during  the  night, — for  the  warlike  tactics  of 
their  enemy  consisted  chiefly  in  surprises,  and  allowed  them  little  or  no 
repose.  Still  they  persisted  in  carrying  on  their  works  with  unabated 
energy ;  and,  six  weeks  having  been  passed  in  this  manner,  it  was  time 
for  Captain  Newport  to  return  home  as  he  had  only  been  engaged  to 
bring  over  the  adventurers,  and  he  had  nothing  to  detain  him  any  longer 
there,  now  that  the  reloading  of  his  vessel  was  completed.  This  made  it 
requisite  for  the  president  and  his  party  to  adopt  some  decisive  measures 
in  regard  to  SmiUi,  and  seeing  no  ready  escape  from  the  difiiculties  into 
which  they  had  plunged  themselves,  they  woidd  flun  have  persuaded  him 
to  accept  a  remission  at  their  hands,  or  as  it  is  quaintly,  and  somewhat 
ambiguously  worded  by  the  old  narrator,  "  they  pretended  out  of  their 

*  Intreated — h,  e.,  treated  or  used  tbom. 
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coQunisflentioiis  to  lelbne  him  to  the  councell  in  England,  to  receive 
a  check,  rather  than  by  particulating  his  dedgnes  make  him  so  odious  to 
the  world  as  to  touch  lus  life,  or  utterly  overthrow  his  reputation."  fiut 
onr  valiant  Captain,  who  had  knocked  out  the  brains  of  terrible  Tartar 
chiefs,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  mighty  Pachas^  was  not  to  be  frightened 
or  cajoled  by  these  false  fires,  and  positively  refiised  to  "  receive  a  check" 
from  any  one— *a  delicate  phrase,  which  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that 
he  was  to  submit  himself  to  their  mercy,  whereupon  they  could  graciously 
transmit  to  England  such  a  modified  account  of  his  evil  doings  as  might 
subject  him  only  to  a  reprimand.  Not  for  a  single  moment  would  he  give 
ear  to  this  insidious  proposal,  and  conducting  himself  with  equal  pru- 
dence and  determination  he  made  himself  popular  with  all  except  his 
immediate  accusers,  and  even  managed  to  bring  over  those  who  had  been 
suborned  to  bear  false  testimony  against  him.  Thus  armed  he  demanded 
and  obtained  a  public  trial,  for  however  unwilling  they  might  be  to  grant, 
they  no  longer  dared  to  refuse  it,  and  the  result  was  the  president's  being 
adjudged  to  "  give  him  two  hundred  pounds,  so  that  all  he  had  was  seized 
upon,  in  part  satisfaction,  which  SmiUi  presently  returned  to  the  store  for 
the  general  use  of  the  colony." 

This  wise  liberality  of  course  rendered  our  Captain  more  popular  than 
ever  with  his  companions,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Hunt,  he  was  received  into  the  council.  At  this  juncture,  too, 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  savages  at  their  own  solicitation,  in  which 
happy  condition  of  the  settlement.  Captain  Newport  set  sail  for  England, 
leaving  behind  him  a  hundred  colonists.  He  was  to  come  back  in  twenty 
weeks  with  fresh  supplies,  a  long  period  if  measured  by  the  average 
length  of  the  voyage  in  our  days,  and  still  longer  in  reference  to  the 
probable  necessities  of  those  who  were  to  benefit  by  his  return ;  but 
even  in  the  17  th  century — ^at  least  in  the  early  part  of  it — the  art 
of  navigation  would  seem  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  understood.  Had 
he,  however,  been  able  to  return  with  all  the  speed  of  modem  seamanship, 
he  would  yet  have  been  too  late  to  save  the  colonists  from  much  loss  and 
suffering.  Hardly  had  he  left  them  ten  days,  when  **  scarce  ten  amongst 
us  could  either  goe  or  well  stand,  such  extreame  weakness  and  sickness  op- 
pressed us.  And  thereat  none  need  marvale  if  they  consider  the  cause  and 
reason,  which  was  this :  whilest  the  ships  stayed,  our  allowance  was  some** 
what  bettered  by  a  daily  proportion  of  bisket,  which  the  sailers  would 
pilfer  to  sell,  give,  or  exchange  with  us  for  money,  saxefras,  furres, 
or  love.  But  when  they  departed  there  remained  neither  taveme,  beere- 
house,  nor  place  of  relief,  but  the  common  kettell.  Had  we  beene  as  free 
from  all  sinnes  as  gluttony  and  drunkenesse  we  might  have  beene 
canonized  for  saints  ;  but  our  president  would  never  have  beene  admitted 
for  engrossing,  to  his  private,  oatmeale,  sacke,  oyle,  aqua  vitse,  beefe, 
^gg^t  or  what  not  but  the  kettell ;  that,  indeed,  he  allowed  equally  to  be 
distributed,  and  that  was  halfe  a  pint  of  wheat  and  as  much  barley, 
boyled  wiUi  water  for  a  man  a-day ;  and  this  having  fryed  som  sixteen 
weeks  in  the  ship's  hold,  contained  as  many  wormes  as  graines,  so  that 
we  might  truely  call  it  rather  so  much  bran  than  come ;  our  drinke  was 
water ;  our  lodgings  castles  in  the  ayre.  From  May  to  September,  those 
that  escaped,  lived  upon  sturgeon  and  sea-crabs  ;  fiftie  in  this  time  we 
buried ;  the  rest  seeing  the  president's  projects  to  escape  these  miseries 
in  pur  pinnace  by  flight,  (who  all  this  time  had  neither  felt  want  nor  sick- 
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ness),  so  moved  our  dead  spirits  as  we  deposed  him,  and  established 
Ratcliffe  in  his  place  (Gosnoll  being  dead),  Kendall  deposed.  South 
newly  recovered, — Martin  and  Ratdiffe,  was  (were)  by  his  care  preserved 
and  relieved,*-and  the  most  of  the  soldiers  recovered  with  the  skilfbl 
diligence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wotton,  oar  chimrgian  generaL  But  now  wis 
all  our  provision  spent,  the  stuigeon  gone,  all  helps  abandoned,  each 
house  expecting  the  fury  of  the  savages ;  when  God,  the  patron  of  all 
good  indevours,  in  that  desperate  eztremitie  so  changed  the  hearts  of  the 
salvages,  that  they  brought  such  plenty  of  their  fruits  and  provinon,  as 
no  man  wanted." 

But»  although  "  no  man  wanted,*'  yet  the  settlers  with  the  usual 
impatience  of  feeble  minds,  grumbled  not  a  little  at  their  evil  prospects, 
which  they  imputed  to  the  council  at  home  in  having  sent  them  out  so  iU- 
provided.  They  could  see  no  fiemlts  of  mismanagement,  or  want  offers, 
sight  in  themselves.  Against  this,  however.  Smith  aigues  reasonably 
enough, — **  the  fault  of  going  was  our  owne ;  what  could  be  thou^ 
fitting  or  necessary  we  had ;  but  what  we  should  find,  or  want,  or  where 
we  should  be,  we  were  all  ignorant ;  and,  supposing  to  make  our  passage 
in  two  months  with  victuall  to  live,  and  the  advantage  of  the  spring  to 
worke,  we  were  at  sea  five  months,  where  we  both  spent  our  victoaU  and 
lost  the  opportunitie  of  the  time  and  season  to  plant  by  the  unskilfiill 
presumption  of  our  ignorant  transporters,  that  understood  not  at  all 
what  they  undertook." 

The  new  president  and  Martin  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  they  had 
neither  the  judgment  nor  the  energy  requisite  to  govern  thdr  turbuleiit 
subjects,  or  to  provide  resources  against  the  dangers  and  difficultiea  that 
were  starting  up  in  some  new  form  with  every  hour.  They  wiDb^y, 
therefore,  resigned  the  troubles  of  ofiice  to  Smith,  while  they  retained  its 
name  and  dignity ;  and  by  so  doing,  it  is  likely  enough  they  saved  them- 
selves and  ti^e  rest  horn  destruction.  No  sooner  had  he  got  the  power 
into  his  own  hands,  than  the  presence  and  workings  of  a  master  spirit 
began  to  be  felt  on  all  sides.  Incited  by  his  example,  no  leas  than  by 
his  fair  promises,  the  men  set  to  work  in  earnest,  instead  of  wasting  the 
time  in  fruitless  complaints  and  quarrels ;  some  mowed  and  bound  thatdi, 
others  built  up  rude  houses,  others  covered  them  with  the  grass  and  xeeds 
provided  by  the  mowers,  and  all  laboured  with  so  much  vigour,  and  nnder 
such  wise  direction,  that  most  of  the  party  were  in  a  few  weeks  provided 
vnth  sufficient  shelter  against  the  weather. 

By  the  time  this  first  necessary  task  was  completed,  the  suppliea  from 
the  savages  began  to  &11  off  so  much,  that  it  became  evident  some  new 
mode  of  subsisting  in  the  colony  must  be  found  without  delay,  or  it 
would  in&Uibly  be  starved.  But  the  spirit  and  talents  of  our  adventurer 
were  fully  equally  to  the  emergency,  great  as  it  was.  He  forthwitii 
barked  in  the  shaLlop  with  six  or  seven  of  his  people,  upon  what 
and  no  doubt  would  have  been,  a  hopeless  expedition  under  any  other 
than  himself,  if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  been  undertaken ;  but  in  the  simple, 
though  energetic  language  of  the  old  voyager,  *'  the  want  of  the  language, 
knowledge  to  manage  his  boat  without  saileSf  the  want  of  a.  sufficient 
power  (lowing  the  multitude  of  the  salvages),  apparell  for  his  men,  and 
other  necessaries,  were  infinite  impediments,  yet  no  discouragement.*'  The 
worst  part  of  the  story  was,  that  the  savages  thorou|^y  understood  the 
situation  of  their  visitors ;  and  with  as  much  cunning  rapacity  aa  if  they 
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had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Mark  Lane,  raised  the  price  of  their 
commodities  in  consequence.  Partly  in  derision  of  their  wants,  and 
partly  to  make  a  better  market  of  them,  they  would  offer  a  handfull  of 
com  or  a  piece  of  bread  in  exchange  for  a  sword  or  musket,  till  the  cap- 
tain, finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  made  of  such  chapmen  by  fair  words, 
ran  his  boat  ashore,  and  fired  into  the  midst  of  them,  whereupon,  they 
all  fled  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them  into  the  near  forest.  This 
decisive,  but  not  very  justifiable  measure,  he  followed  up  by  marching 
towards  their  huts  where  he  foun4  considerable  heaps  of  com  and  other 
useful  supplies,  which,  however,  he  would  not  allow  his  hungry  com- 
panions to  touch,  suspecting  that  the  Indians,  when  they  had  recovered 
from  their  first  alarm  would  return  to  the  attack,  "  as  not  long  after  they 
did  with  a  most  hydeous  noyse.  Sixtie  or  seventie  of  them,  some 
biacke,  some  red,  some  white,  some  party-coloured,  came  in  a  square  order, 
singing  and  dauncing  out  of  the  woods  with  their  Okee  (which  was  an 
idoll  made  of  skinnes,  stuffed  with  mosse,  all  painted,  and  hung  with 
chains  and  copper)  borne  before  them ;  and  in  this  manner,  being  well 
vmed  with  clubs,  targets,  bows  and  arrowes,  they  charged  the  English, 
that  so  kindly  received  them  with  their  muskets  loaden  with  pistoll  shot, 
that  downe  fell  their  God,  and  divers  lay  sprawling  on  the  ground ;  the 
rett  fled  againe  to  the  woods,  and  ere  long  sent  one  of  their  Quiyough- 
kaaoucks  to  offer  peace  and  redeeme  their  Okee."  To  this  proposal  the 
conqueror  gladly  acceded,  observing,  however,  much  caution  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  necessary,  the 
severe  leaaon  the  Indians  had  just  received  having  taught  them  it  was 
better  to  traffi,  than  to  fight  with  their  hungry  visitors.  Venison,  tur- 
l^eys,  wild  fowl,  bread,  and  other  dainties,  were  now  produced  in  abundance, 
so  that  the  voyagers  were  enabled  to  carry  off  with  them  enough  to  meet 
the  more  immediate  necessities  of  the  colony. 

It  is  seldom  that  men  find  their  prudence  much  increased  by  privation 
and  suffering,  any  more  than  their  morals  are  improved  by  jails  and 
treadmills.  And  so  it  was  seen  here.  Far  from  having  learnt  frugality 
from  the  severe  lessons  of  starvation,  the  settlers  had  acquired  a  yet 
more  reckless  spirit ;  and  as  if  to  make  amends  for  past  suffering  by  pre- 
sent indulgence,  they  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry,  consuming  the  provi- 
sions with  so  little  economy  that  their  new  stock  was  soon  on  the  eve  of 
being  exhausted  without  there  being  the  least  prospect  of  any  immediate 
supply  when  it  should  be  gone.  To  anticipate  this  evil,  if  possible.  Smith 
gave  directions  that  the  shallop  should  be  prepared  for  a  longer  voyage ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  that  no  opportunity  might  be  left  unemployed,  he 
made  several  short  excursions,  in  one  of  which  he  discovered  the  people 
of  Chidutkamania,  But  in  his  absence  every  thing  went  wrong.  Sick- 
ness prevailed  among  the  settlers  to  an  alarming  extent — they  grew  dis- 
satisfied with  their  president,  whose  weakness  and  inefficiency  became 
more  apparent  as  the  difliculties  of  his  situation  increased,  and  they  were 
again  hsxrassed  by  the  Indians,  whom  they  had  neither  the  art  to  con- 
ciHate,  nor  the  skill  to  subdue.  The  two  discarded  members  of  the 
coimcil,  availing  themselves  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  renew 
their  intrigues,  persuaded  many  of  the  most  discontented,  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  leave  the  country,  and  at  all  hazards  return  to 
Europe.  Their  plan  was  to  seize  the  pinnace,  which,  by  this  time,  had 
heen  got  ready  for  the  prosAcution  of  farther  discoveries,  according  to 
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Smith's  orders  when  he  left  them.     Fortunately  for  the  continued  exist* 
ence  of  the  settlement,  he  returned  in  tirne^  though  not  till  the  very  last 
moment,  when  the  plot  was  hetrayed  to  him  by  one  of  the  confedmtes. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  opened  upon  the  boat  so  heavy  and 
well-directed  a  fire,  that  the  mutineers  soon  found  they  must  either  sub- 
mit or  be  destroyed)  and  they  adopted  the  wiser  alternative.     As  it  was, 
the  action  cost  the  life  of  Captain  Rendall,  which,  perhaps,  was  not  mnch 
to  be  regretted,  though  the  example  did  not  prevent  others,  and  even  the 
president  himself,  from  making  similar  attempts  to  return  home.     The 
fact  is  that  all,  except  Smith  himself,  were  more  or  less  tired  of  America, 
and  would  gladly  have  found  themselves  again  in  England.     His  firm- 
ness, however,  remained  unshaken  ;  and  if  he  could  not  always  infuse  a 
portion  of  his  own  undaunted  spirit  into  the  other  settlers,  he  yet  ma- 
naged by  prudence,  and  energy,  and  the  natural  inflnence  of  a  superior 
mind  over  the  weak,  to  keep  the  colony  together,  and  to  detain  those  on 
the  spot  who  were  most  anxious  to  get  away.     The  late  discoveries, 
moreover,  bad  been  the  means  of  once  again  introducing  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  food  of  every  kind,  so  that  the  colonists  were  actually  living  in 
all  the  luxury  of  wild  fowl,  com,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  and  had  every 
reason  to  be  content  with  their  situation.     But  like  the  Jews  of  old,  they 
rebelled  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  and  the  council,  who  did  nodung 
themselves,  now  found  fault  with  Smith  for  not "  discovering  the  head 
of  Chickahamania  river ;"  he  had  been,  they  said,  "  too  slow  in  so  wortby 
an  attempt."     Unjust  as  was  this  imputation,  it  stimulated  the  captain 
on  his  next  voyage  to  go  so  high  up  the  river  that  he  was  obliged  to  make 
a  way  "  by  cutting  of  trees  in  sunder ;"  and  when  he  could  proceed  no 
farther  in  his  boat,  he  left  her  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  land,  and  get- 
ting into  a  canoe  with  two  of  his  people,  and  as  many  Indians,  he  strictly 
enjoined  the  others  on  no  account  to  venture  ashore  till  his  return.     Pur- 
suing his  route  to  the  meadows  at  the  head  of  the  stream,  he  himself 
landed  with  one  of  the  Indians  for  his  guide,  while  the  other  remained 
with  the  Englishmen  in  charge  of  the  canoe. 

While  Smith  was  thus  perilling  his  life  for  the  general  good,  and  throw- 
ing himself  into  dangers,  out  of  which  he  carefully  kept  the  rest  of  his 
party,  all  his  caution  had  been  well-nigh  rendered  unavailing  by  their 
general  spirit  of  insubordination.  No  sooner  was  he  out  of  sight,  than 
regardless  of  his  wise  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  the  men  in  the  boat 
thought  proper  to  land.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  body  of  three 
hundred  savages,  under  the  command  of  King  Pamaunkee,  nearly  cut 
the  whole  of  them  ofi*,  and  did  actually  surprise  one,  from  whom  they 
learnt  which  way  the  captain  was  gone,  when  they  immediately  set  out 
in  pursuit.  By  the  time  they  came  up  with  him,  he  had  "  got  to  the 
marshes  at  the  river's  head,  twentie  myles  in  the  desert."  Seeing  this 
large  body  advancing  upon  him,  aiid  evidently  with  hostile  purposes. 
Smith  bound  the  Indian  guide  with  a  garter  to  his  left  arm  by  way  of 
shield,  and  stood  so  successfully  upon  his  defence,  wounding  many,  and 
killing  three,  that  "  all  the  rest  would  not  come  neere  him.  Thinking 
thus  to  have  returned  to  his  boat,  regarding  them,  as  he  marched,  more 
than  his  way,  slipped  up  to  the  middle  in  an  oasie  creeke,  and  his  salvage 
with  him ;  yet  durst  they  not  come  to  him  'till  being  neere  dead  with 
cold,  he  threw  away  his  arraes.     Then,  according  to  their  compositkni. 
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they  drew  him  forth  and  led  him  to  the  fire  where  his  men  were  slaine.* 
Diligently  they  chafed  his  benummed  limbs.     He  demanding  for  their 
captaine,  they  showed  him  Opechankanough,  King  of  Pamaunkee,  to 
whom  he  gave  a  round  Ivory  double  compass  dyall.     Much  they  mar- 
vailed  at  the  playing  of  the  fly  and  needle,  which  they  could  see  so 
plainely,  and  yet  not  touch  it,  because  of  the  glasse  that  covered  them. 
But  when  he  demonstrated  by  the  globe>like  Jewell,  the  roundnesse  of 
the  earth  and  skies,  the  spheare  of  the  sunne,  moone,  and  starres,  and 
how  the  same  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the  world  continually — 
the  greatnesse  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  diversitie  of  nations,  varietie  of 
complexions,  and  how  we  were  to  them  antipodes,  and  many  other  like 
matters,  they  stood  as  amazed  with  admiration," — ^as  well  they  might, 
though  how  the  valiant  captain  contrived  to  teach  his  pupils  without 
understanding  their  language,  or  they  comprehending  a  word  of  his,  is  a 
mystery,  much  greater,  we  should  imagine,  than  anything  he  shewed 
them.     Neither  did  his  scholars  turn  out  very  grateful  for  his  instruc- 
tions :  "  within  an  houre  after  they  tyed  him  to  a  tree,  and  as  many  as 
could  stand  about  him  prepared  to  shoot  him  ;  but  the  king  holding  up 
the  compass  in  his  hand,  they  all  laid  downe  their  bowes  and  arrowes, 
and,  in  a  triumphant  manner,  led  him  to  Oropaks,  where  he  was,  after 
their  manner,  kindly  feasted  and  weU  used.     Their  order  in  conducting 
him  was  thus.     Drawing  themselves  all  in  fyle,  the  king,  in  the  middest, 
had  all  their  pieces  and  swords  borne  before  him.  Captaine  Smith  was  led 
after  him  by  three  great  salvages,  holding  him  fast  by  each  arme ;  and  on 
each  side  six  went  in  fyle  with  their  arrowes  nocked. f     But  arriving  at 
the  towne  (which  was  but  onely  thirtie  or  fortie  houses,  made  of  mats, 
which  they  remove  as  they  please,  as  we  our  tents),  all  the  women  and 
children  staring  to  behold  him,  the  souldiers  first  all  in  fyle,  performed  the 
forme  of  a  bissone,  j;  so  well  as  could  be,  and  on  each  fianke  officers  or 
seijeants  to  see  them  keepe  their  order.     A  good  time  they  continued 
this  exercise,  and  then  cast  themselves  in  a  ring,  dancing  in  such  severall 
postures,  and  singing  and  yelling  out  such  hellish  notes  and  screeches ; 
heing  strangely  painted,  every  one  his  quiver  of  arrowes,  and  at  his  back 
a  club ;  on  his  arme  a  fox,  or  an  otter  skinne,  or  some  such  matter  for 
his  vambrace ;  ||  their  heads  and  shoulders  painted  red  with  oyle  and 
pocones§  mingled  together,  which  scarlet-like  colour  made  an  exceed- 

*  Meaning  the  men  left  in  the  canoe,  whom  they  had  discovered  and  slain  before 
thOT  came  np  with  Smith  himself. 

f  i.  e.,  pUu»d  upon  the  nock,  or  notch,  to  be  ready  to  shoot  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Thns,  Chapman: — 

"  Then  took  he  np  his  bow,  and  nockt  his  shaft" 

t  Bitsfme  is  a  corruption  or  anglicizing  rather  of  the  Spanish  Bisono,  a  cant  name 
|br  a  soldier,  which  the  old  dictionaries  tell  ns  was  first  given  to  certain  Spanish  troops 
in  Italy,  who,  picking  up  a  few  words  only  of  the  Italian  language,  used  to  go  about 
saying,  "  bisTgno  came,  pane,"  &c  (I  lack  or  want  meat,  bread,  &c.)  Hence  they 
came  in  time  to  be  called  bisognos,  or  lackers.  As  to  the  word  **  formn,"  that  is  nn- 
questionably  a  misprint,  caught  by  a  very  common  mode  of  typographical  blundering 
ux)m  the  preceding  word,  iMrFORicB.  Probably  we  should  read  part, — ^that  is^to^say, 
the  Indians  performed  well  the  part  of  bisonos  or  soldiers. 

li  Vambrace  or  vanbrace,  i.  e.  a  oauntust — a  curious  piece  of  armonr  for  an 
American  Indian ;  bat  the  captain  avouches  it,  so  there's  no  more  to  be  said  for  the 
matter. 

i  PotxmeM ;  a  Spanish  name  for  a  Virginian  plant,  with  thin  long  roots  that  grows 
^Q  the  mountains.  When  dried  and  pounded,  they  yield  a  red  dye,  with  which  the 
Indians,  as  we  see  in  the  text,  are  used  to  paint  themselves.  It  is  also  said  to  soften 
swellings. 

s2 
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ing  handsome  show ;  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  the  skinne  of  a  bixd  witB 
her  wing  abroad  (spread  out),  dryed,  tyed  on  his  head,  a  peece  of  coppert 
a  white  shell,  a  long  feather,  widi  a  small  rattle  growing  at  the  tayles  of 
their  snooks  tyed  to  it,  or  some  such-like  toy." 

These  introductory  ceremonies  being  concluded,  they  conducted  him 
to  a  hut  where  "  thirtie  or  fortie  tall  fellowes  did  guard  him ;  and  ere  long 
more  bread  and  venison  was  brought  him  than  would  have  served  twentie 
men.  I  think  his  stomacke  at  that  time  was  not  very  good ;  what  he 
left,  they  put  in  baskets  and  tyed  over  his  head.  About  midnight  they 
set  the  meate  againe  before  him ;  all  this  time  not  one  of  them  would 
eate  a  bit  with  him,  'till  the  next  morning  they  brought  him  as 
much  more,  and  then  did  they  eate  all  the  old  and  reserved  the  new  as 
they  had  done  other,  which  made  him  thinke  they  would  fat  him  to  eat 
him.  Yet  in  this  desperate  estate,  to  defend  him  from  the  cold,  one 
Macassater  brought  him  his  gowne*  in  requitall  of  some  beads  and  toyes 
Smith  had  given  him  at  his  first  arrivall  in  Virginia.'* 

Two  days  after  this,  an  Indian,  whose  son  was  seriously  wounded,  would 
have  killed  Smith,  had  not  his  guard  interfered  to  save  him,  and  most  pro- 
bably, because  he  attributed  to  him  the  witch's  power  of  producing 
sickness.  Ever  fertile  in  expedients,  the  captain  took  advantage  of  this, 
to  persuade  his  very  doubtftil  acquaintance  that  he  had  a  magic  water  at 
James  Town,  of  virtue  to  cure  the  patient,  if  they  would  only  allow  him 
to  go  and  fetch  it.  To  this  the  savages  demurred,  but  promised  him 
"  life,  liberty,  lands,  and  women,"  if  he  would  advise  them  how  they 
would  best  attack  James  Town.  Smith  replied,  by  enlarging  upon 
the  extreme  danger  to  themselves  in  the  attempt,  from  **  the  mines  and 
great  gunnes,  and  other  engines,"  and  at  lengdi  prevailed  upon  them  to 
take  a  letter  to  the  fort,  wUch  he  told  them  would  not  fail  to  cause  the 
sending  of  the  things  he  wanted.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  epistle — 
'*  part  of  a  table-book,"  the  old  chronicler  says, — Smith  took  care  to 
direct  his  friends  how  ihej  should  receive  the  savages,  in  order  that  the 
fact  might  agree  with  the  account  he  had  given,  so  exactly  as  to  maintain 
his  high  character  amongst  them. 

The  result  fully  justified  his  sagacity.  The  savages  were  not  only 
repelled  in  the  way  he  had  foretold,  but  on  seeking  in  the  spot  described 
by  him  they  found  an  answer  to  his  letter,  with  which  they  returned  to 
astound  th^  rest  of  the  tribe,  who  looked  with  awe  upon  the  wpeMng^ 
leaf.  They  now  became  as  anxious  to  learn  his  real  intentions  towaids 
them,  as  he  before  had  been  earnest  to  discover  their  designs  towards 
him.  For  this  purpose  they  had  recourse  to  art-magic.  *'  Early  in  a 
morning  a  great  fire  was  ndade  in  a  long  house,  and  a  mat  spread  on  the 
one  side  as  on  the  other ;  on  the  one  they  caused  him  to  sit,  and  all  tbe 
guard  went  otit  of  the  house,  and  presently  come  skipping  in  a  great 
grim  fellow  all  painted  over  with  coale  mingled  with  oyle;  and  many  snakes 
and  wesels  skins  stuffed  with  mosse,  and  all  their  tayles  tyed  together  so 
as  they  met  on  the  crowne  of  his  head  in  a  tassell ;  and  round  about  tbe 
tassell  was  as  a  coronet  of  feathers,  the  skins  hanging  round  about 
bis  head,  back,  and  shoulders,  and  in  a  manner  covered  his  fiice ;  with  a 
hellish  voyce  and  a  rattle  in  his  hand.  With  most  strange  gestnzes  and 
passions  he  began  his  invocation,  and  environed  the  fire  with  a  circle  of 

'  That  is  to  say,  o  fur  cloak. 
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meale ;  which  done,  three  more  such-like  devils  came  rushing  in  with  the 
like  antique  tricks,  painted  halfe  hlacke,  halfe  red ;  but  all  their  eyes 
were  painted  white,  and  some  red  stroakes  like  mutchato*s*  along  their 
cheeks  ;  round  about  him  those  fiends  daunced  a  pretty  while,  and  then 
came  in  three  more  as  ugly  as  the  rest,  with  red  eyes,  and  white  stroakes 
over  their  blaeke  faces.  At  last  they  all  sate  downe  right  against  him, 
three  of  them  on  the  one  hand  of  the  chiefe  priest,  and  three  on  the 
other.  Then  all  with  their  rattles  began  a  song,  which  ended,  the  chiefis 
priest  layd  downe  some  wheate  comes ;  then  strayning  his  armes  and 
hands  with  such  violence,  that  he  sweat  and  his  veines  swelled,  he  began 
a  short  oration ;  at  the  conclusion  they  all  gave  a  short  groane,  and  then 
layed  downe  three  graines  more.  After  that,  began  their  song  againe, 
and  then  another  oration,  ever  laying  downe  so  many  comes  as  before 
'till  they  had  twice  incirculed  the  fire ;  that  done,  they  tooke  a  bunch  of 
little  sticks  prepared  for  that  purpose,  continuing  still  their  devotion,  and 
at  the  end  of  every  song  and  oration,  they  layd  downe  a  sticke  betwixt  the 
divisions  of  corne.  'Till  night,  neither  he  nor  they  did  either  eate  or 
drioke,  and  then  they  feasted  merrily  with  the  best  provisions  they  could 
make.  Three  days  they  used  this  ceremony,  the  meaning  whereof  they 
told  him  was  to  know  if  he  intended  them  well  or  no.  The  circle 
of  meale  signified  their  country,  the  circles  of  come  the  bounds  of  the  sea, 
and  the  stickes  his  country." 

Absurd  and  trifling  as  all  this  may  appear,  it  might  have  been  easily 
matched  at  the  same  period  by  the  superstitions,  beliefs,  and  practices  of 
our  own  country.  We  even  doubt,  whether  the  more  ignorant  of  our  own 
peasantry  would  not  in  the  year  1606,  have  agreed  with  the  savages  that 
the  world  was  "  fiat  and  round  like  a  trencher,  and  they  in  the  middle," 
though  they  might  not  like  them,  have  preserved  "a  bagge  of  gun- 
powder 'tUl  the  next  spring  to  plant  as  they  did  their  corne,  because,  they 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  that  seede." 

The  captain  now  became  quite  a  Hon  amongst  his  new  acquaintance. 
He  was  invited,  or  we  should  rather  say,  carried  about  from  place 
to  place,  'till  at  length  they  brought  him  before  "  Powhatan,  their 
emperor.  Here,  more  than  two  hundred  of  those  grim  courtiers  stood 
wondering  at  him  as  he  had  been  a  monster,  'till  Powhatan  and  his 
trayne  had  put  themselves  in  their  greatest  braveries.  Before  a  fire,  upon 
a  seat  like  a  bedstead,  he  sat  covered  with  a  great  robe  madeiof  Rarowcn, 
(Rackoon)  skinnes,  and  all  the  tayles  hanging  by.  On  either  hand  did 
sit  a  grim  wench  of  26  or  28  years,  and  along  on  each  side  the  house  two 
rowes  of  men,  and  behind  them  as  many  women  with  all  their  heads 
and  shoulders  painted  red ;  many  of  their  heads  bedecked  with  the  white 
dovne  of  birds  ;  but  every  one  with  something ;  and  a  great  chayne  of 
white  heads  about  their  necks.  At  his  entrance  before  the  king  all  the 
people  gave  a  great  shout.  The  Queen  of  Appamatuck  was  appointed  to 
bring  him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought  him  a  bunch  of 
feathers  instead  of  a  towell  to  dry  them." 

After  such  a  reception,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed,  he  was  in  high 

*  Though  this  word  is  so  written,  both  in  the  edition  of  1627  and  that  of  1632, 
^re  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  misprint,  or,  perhaps,  a  blunder  of 
Smith  himself,  who  alwa/s  makes  wild  work  with  the  Spanish  language;  for  Motayez, 
^  a  nation  of  Indians  in  Brazil. 
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favour.  By  no  means.  A  long  consultation  was  held  between  the 
emperor  and  his  painted  council,  when  '*  two  great  stones  were  brought 
before  Powhatan ;  then,  as  many  as  could,  layd  hands  on  him,  dragged 
him  to  them,  and  thereon  laid  his  head  ;  and  being  ready  with  their  clubs 
to  beate  out  his  braines,  Pocahontas,  the  king's  dearest  daughter,  when 
no  intreaty  could  prevaile,  got  his  head  in  her  armes  and  laid  her  owne 
upon  his  to  save  him  from  death ;  whereat,  the  emperor  was  contented  he 
should  live  to  make  him  hatchets,  and  her  bells,  beiads,  and  copper." 

Now,  again,  it  would  have  been  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
unlucky  captain  was  received  into  full  grace  ;  but  the  variable  humour  of 
his  new  masters  had  by  this  time  become  too  familiar  to  Smith  for  him 
to  put  the  slightest  trust  in  them  ;  and  he  constantly  felt,  to  use  the 
beautiful  and  emphatic  language  of  Scripture,  "  That  in  the  midst  of  Ufe 
he  was  in  death."  It  was  plain  that  when  most  kind  they  were  not  the 
least  to  be  feared,  for  they  seldom  kept  in  the  same  miod  for  many  boon 
together.  At  length,  however,  this  frightful  state  of  suspense  seemed  to  be 
drawing  to  a  conclusion.  Two  days  after  the  scene  just  described, 
'*  Powhatan  having  disguised  himsel.'e  in  the  most  fearfullest  manner  be 
could,  caused  Captain  Smith  to  be  brought  forth  to  a  great  house  in  the 
woods,  and  there  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long 
after,  from  behind  a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was  made  the  most 
dolefullest  noyse  he  ever  heard ;  then,  Powhatan,  more  like  a  devil  than 
a  man,  with  some  two  hundred  more  as  blacke  as  himselfe,  came  unto  him 
and  told  him  now  they  were  friends,  and  presently  he  should  goe  to 
James  Town  to  send  him  two  great  gunnes  and  a  gryndstone,  for  which 
he  would  give  him  the  country  of  Capahowosick,  and  for  ever  esteeme 
him  as  his  sonne,  Nantaguoud."  The  captain  acceding  to  this  proposition, 
the  refusal  of  which  would  probably  have  cost  him  his  life  upon  the  spot, 
he  was  sent  to  James  Town  with  twelve  guides.  Contrary  even  now  to 
his  expectations,  they  did  not  put  him  to  death  by  the  way,  and  the  next 
morning  they  reached  the  fort  in  safety,  when  according  to  his  promise, 
he  presented  his  late  captors  with  two  demi-culverins  and  a  miJi-stone. 

But  "  they  found  them  somewhat  to  heavie.  When  they  did  see  him 
discharge  them,  being  loaded  with  stones,  among  the  boughs  of  a  great 
tree  loaded  with  isickles,  the  yce  and  branches  came  so  tumbling  downe 
that  the  poore  salvages  ran  away  halfe  dead  with  feare."  Wisely,  as  well 
as  good-natAredly,  Smith  endeavoured  to  tranquillize  them,  and  having 
with  some  difficulty  succeeded,  he  gave  them  a  variety  of  toys  that  sent 
them  all  away  in  high  contentment.  And  well  it  was  for  the  colonists 
that  he  did  so,  for  "  now,  ever  once  in  four  or  five  days,  Pocahontas  with 
her  attendants  brought  him  so  much  provision,  that  saved  many  of  their 
lives,  that  else  for  all  this  had  starved  with  hunger." 

The  savages  were  not  the  worst  or  most  dangerous  foes  he  had  to  deal 
with.  Another  conspiracy  was  formed  among  the  discontented  spirits  of 
the  colony  to  run  off  with  the  pinnace  and  attempt  the  voyage  homeward ; 
but  this  scheme  also  he  defeated,  as  he  had  done  the  others,  by  firing 
upon  the  boat  with  so  much  skill  and  determination  as  compelled  the 
mutineers  to  yield,  if  they  did  not  prefer  being  sunk.  Enraged  at  being 
thus  baffled,  and  looking  upon  Smith  as  the  only  hindrance  to  their 
wishes,  they  took  counsel  with  the  president  to  put  him  to  death  by  the 
Levitical  law,  under  pretence  that  it  was  by  his  fault  the  two  men  had 
been  murdered  whom  he  took  with  him  in  the  canoe ;  but  he  soon  laid  by 
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the  heels  these  expounders  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  so  kept  them  till  he 
had  an  opportanity  of  sending  the  prisoners  to  England. 

No  limpet  ever  stuck  to  his  rock  more  pertinaciously  than  did  oui 
unconquerable  captain  to  Virginia ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  his  un- 
demting  success  in  every  thing  he  undertook,  fully  justified  this  con- 
fidence in  his  own  resources.  In  addition  to  the  supplies  afforded  by 
the  kindness  of  Pocahontas^  he  was  continually  receiving  presents  from 
their  kings^  as  he  calls  their  chiefs,  while,  for  **  the  rest,  he,  as  their 
m^u^et-cLurke,  set  the  price  himselfe,  how  they  should  sell,  so  he  had 
inhanced  these  poore  soules,  being  their  prisoner."  . 

This  favourable  disposition  was  confirmed  and  increased  by  the  verify- 
ing of  his  prediction  in  the  return  of  Captain  Newport,  and  almost  at  the 
exact  time  he  had  foretold,  so  that  they  esteemed  him  for  an  oracle* 
Here,  again,  the  petty  jealousy  of  his  companions  stept  in  to  their  own 
disadvantage,  no  less  than  his.  By  way  of  raising  their  estimation  with 
the  savages,  they  gave  them  four  times  as  much  for  their  commodities  as 
Smith  had  appointed  by  his  tariff;  and  the  evil  thus  produced  was  not  a 
little  augmented  by  the  license  given  to  the  seamen  to  truck  and  trade 
without  restriction  of  any  kind.  Their  improvident  liberality  in  a 
short  time  so  raised  the  price  of  every  thing,  that  a  pound  of  copper 
would  no  longer  buy  what  had  before  been  gladly  given  for  an  ounce.  No 
one  produced  more  mischief  to  the  colony  in  this  way  than  Captain  New- 
port himself,  who,  in  his  extreme  desire  to  enhance  his  dignity  with 
Powhatan,  had  from  the  first  been  unbounded  in  his  presents.  So  far  as 
he  was  alone  concerned,  the  plan  no  doubt  answered.  Powhatan  became 
desirous  of  seeing  one  who,  from  his  gifts,  he  concluded  must  be  of  the 
highest  importance  ;  and  in  compliance  with  these  wishes.  Captain 
Newport  set  out  in  the  pinnace  accompanied  by  Smith,  though,  wht^n  it 
came  to  the  point,  "  a  great  coyle  there  was  to  set  him  (Newport)  for- 
ward." 

The  emperor  received  his  guests  with  infinite  state  and  pomp, ''  strain- 
ing himselfe  to  the  utmost  of  his  greatnesse  to  entertaine  them,  with 
great  shouts  of  joy,  orations  of  protestations,  and  with  the  most  plenty 
of  rictualls  he  could  provide  to  feast  them.  Sitting  upon  his  bed  of 
mats,  his  pillow  of  leather  imbrodered  (after  their  rude  manner,  with 
pearle  and  white  beads),  his  attyre  a  faire  robe  of  skinnes  as  large  as  an 
Irish  mantell ;  at  his  head  and  feate  a  handsome  young  woman  ;  on  each 
side  his  house  sat  t  wen  tie  of  his  concubines,  their  heads  and  shoulders 
painted  red,  with  a  great  chaine  of  white  beads  about  each  of  their  neckes. 
Before  those  sat  his  chiefest  men  in  like  order  in  his  arbour-like  house, 
and  more  than  fortie  platters  of  fine  bread  stood  as  a  guard  in  two  fyles 
on  each  side  the  door.  Foure  or  five  hundred  people  made  a  guard 
hehinde  them  for  our  passage ;  and  proclamation  was  made  none  upon 
paine  of  death  to  presume  to  doe  us  any  wrong  or  discourtisie." 

After  two  or  three  days  had  been  spent  in  feasting,  tlie  wily  savage 
thought  it  time  to  come  to  business — ^all  this  civility  being  intended  only 
for  a  prelude  to  incline  the  Europeans  to  greater  liberality  in  their  deal- 
ings. To  do  him  justice,  the  most  practical  diplomatist  could  not  have 
set  about  the  matter  more  craftily.  Pretending  that  it  was  beneath  his 
dignity  to  trade  as  his  subjects  did,  he  said  to  Captain  Newport,  "  lay  ii.a 
downe  all  your  commodities  together ;  what  I  like  I  will  take,  and  in 
recompence  give  you  what  I  thinke  fitting  their  value."     The  captain 
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was  simple  enough  to  be  taken  in  by  this  proposal,  the  conseqaenee  of 
which  was,  an  immediate  rise  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  impeiial 
market.  Smith,  who  had  witnessed  this  transaction  with  high  indigna- 
tion, determined,  if  possible,  to  turn  the  tables  upon  his  host.  For  this 
purpose,  **  he  glanced  in  the  eyes  of  Powhatan,"  some  blue  beads,  and 
so  dexterously  did  he  manage,  that  in  a  short  time  the  Indian  was  dying 
to  possess  them.  But  "  Smith  seemed  so  much  the  more  to  affect  them, 
as  being  composed  of  a  most  rare  substance  of  the  colour  of  the  skyes, 
and  not  to  be  wome  but  by  the  greatest  kings  in  the  world.  This  made 
him  half  madde  to  be  the  owner  of  such  strange  Jewells,"  and  in  tbe 
end  he  gave  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  of  com  for  a  pound  of  blue 
beads,  and,  moreover,  parted  from  his  guests  on  the  most  friendly 
footing. 

They  now  returned  to  James  Town,  and  notwithstanding  much  damage 
was  done  to  some  of  the  colonists  by  an  accidental  fire,  they  would  have 
&red  well  enough,  but  that  the  ship  stayed  fourteen  weelu  when  there 
was  no  occasion  for  her  staying  so  many  days,  by  which  the  greater  part 
of  their  stores  were  consumed.  To  make  matters  much  worse,  instead 
of  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  while  the  ship  yet  remained, 
they  employed  their  time  in  collecting  a  sort  of  yellowish  isinglass,  which 
they  mistook  for  gold  dust.  And  now  *'  there  was  no  talke,  no  hope,  no 
worke,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  loode  gold, — such  a  bruit  of 
gold,  that  one  mad  fellow  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  sands  least  they 
should  by  their  art  make  gold  of  his  bones."  Smith  did  all  in  his  power 
to  allay  this  golden  epidemic,  but  the  major  part  of  the  people  aiding 
with  the  president,  *'  his  homes  were  too  short ;"  and  his  only  satii&c- 
don  was,  when  the  ship  saOed,  "  that  not  having  use  of  parliaments, 
plaies,  *  petitions,  admiralls,  recorders,  interpreters,  chronologers,  nor 
justices  of  peace,  he  sent  Master  Wingfield  and  Captain  Archer  home, 
that  had  ingrosaed  all  these  titles,  to  seeke  some  better  place  of  im- 
ployment." 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  drop  anchor.  In  our  next  we  hope  to 
resume  our  American  voyage  in  company  with  the  worthy  captain. 

*  Plaies,  i.  e.  pleaa. 
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DAVIE  CAMPBELL: 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  THB  LIFE  OF  SIB  HABRT  BURRARD  NBALE,  DiTBXNa  TUB 
LAST  WABy  WHILB  ATTENDING  ON  HIS  MAJESTY  GEORGE  DI. 

AT  WBTlfOUTH. 

A  NUMBKB  of  yean  ago,  there  lived  in  a  small  village  of  Duddingston, 
near  Edinburgh,  a  family  named  Campbell,  consisting  of  a  man  and  his 
wife,  who  were  considerably  beyond  middle  life,  and  their  only  son,  a  boy 
of  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  Campbells  had  retired  on  a  trifle  realized 
in  trade,  and  their  only  care  now  centered  in  their  child,  David.  Davie, 
as  they  called  him,  was  not  an  ill  lad,  but  he  was  a  little  flighty  and 
wilful,  as  most  only  sons  are,  from  over  indulgence.  In  particular,  it  was 
somewhat  grievous  that  he  manifested  a  poor  taste  for  learning,  and 
greatly  preferred  playing  with  mimic  boats  on  Duddingston  Loch  to  at- 
tending the  parish  school.  The  truth  was  Davie's  young  imagination  had 
been  fired  with  the  ambition  of  being  a  sailor,  in  consequence  of  listening 
to  tales  of  sea-life  related  by  old  Sandy  M'Taggart,  now  a  jobbmg 
gardener  in  ihe  village,  but  in  former  days  a  mariner  on  board  the  British 
fleet 

Of  course,  like  all  boys  who  go  crazy  about  a  sea- life,  Davie  Camp- 
bell knew  nothing  of  the  hardships  of  the  profession,  and  looked  to  the 
supposed  pleasures  of  sailing  about  the  ocean,  and  seeing  strange  and 
distant  parts  of  the  globe.  Accident  effected  what  his  parents  never 
would  have  permitted.  In  company  with  old  Sandy,  he  went  on  a  little 
pleasure  voyage  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  on  landing  at  night  at  Leith, 
they  were  seized  by  a  pressgang,  and  taken  on  board  a  man-of-war  vessel 
lying  in  the  roads.  In  the  morning,  when  the  age  of  Sandy  was  ascer- 
tained, he  was  dismissed ;  but  Davie,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  against  his 
will,  was  entered  on  the  ship's  books. 

THiat  a  dreadful  blow  was  this  to  the  Campbells !  Their  only  hope  in 
life  vanished.  As  soon  as  they  came  to  their  senses,  they  set  off  for  Leith 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  ship,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  home  their  son. 
Their  excursion  was  useless.  The  ship  was  gone,  and  no  one  could  tell 
whither.  What  a  melancholy  evening  was  that  in  the  once  happy  cottage ! 
The  demon  War  had  carried  off  its  victim.  But  a  long  succession  of 
melancholy  days  followed :  three  years  elapsed,  and;  yet,  not*  one  word 
was  received  from  the  lost  son.  Had  the  unhappy  pair  possessed  a  rea- 
sonable knowledge  of  the  world,  they  might  have  found  means  to  dis- 
cover whether  Davie  was  in  the  land  of  ^e  living,  and  in  what  vessel  he 
was  rated.  But  they  were  simple  in  manners,  and  had  little  knowledge 
of  business.  Oppressed  with  their  feelings  of  bereavement,  they  seem 
to  have  considered  that  no  other  means  of  discovering" their  lost^son  was 
open  to  them  but  that  of  personal  inquiry.  Confirmed  in  this  idea,  they 
actually  at  length  set  off  on  a  pilgrimage  in  quest  of  their  boy. 

We  are  writing  of  an  incident  which  occurred  when  the  process  of  travel- 
ling was  considerably  different  from  what  it  is  at  present.  The  notion  of 
the  Campbells  was,  that  they  would  somehow  get  intelligence  of  their  son 
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in  London,  and  to  the  metropolis,  therefore,  they  bent  their  way ;  taking 
places  in  a  waggon,  which  was  to  perform  the  joomey  in  little  more  than  a 
fortnight.     The  way  was  long  and  dreary ;  bat  love  and  hope  imputed  a 
ray  of  cheerfulness  to  the  travellers,  and  at  last,  with  unabated  deter- 
mination, they  arrived  in  the  vast  metropolis.     Fortunately,  the  waggoner 
was  an  honest  man,  and  before  he  left  them,  he  saw   them   comfortably 
housed  in  a  respectable  though  humble  inn  in  the  city,  where  they  might 
recover  from  their  &tigue  before  they  commenced   their  search  on  the 
morrow.     Scarcely  had  the  itinerant  venders  of  milk,  watereresses,  and 
other  necessaries  and  luxuries  commenced  their  daily  cries,  than  the  old 
couple  sallied  forth,  supporting  each  other's  steps  ;  and,  by  making  nu- 
merous inquiries,  at  last  found  their  way  down  to  the  river's  side.     Here, 
to  their  inexpressible  disappointment,  they  discovered  only  a  crowd  of 
small  schooners,  brigs,  and  cutters,  for  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Billingsgate ;  and  even  they  could  discern  that  such  were  not  the  craft 
they  could  hope  to  find  their  son  on  board.     They  were  told,  however, 
that  larger  ships  were  moored  lower  down  the  river ;  so,  after  returning 
to  their  inn  to  breakfast,  they  once  more  set  out  in  their  search. 

This  time  they  reached  a  part  of  the  river  below  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  the  docks  are  now  to  be  found.  Here  they  saw  a  number  of  large 
ships  ;  but  when  they  asked  if  any  of  them  were  king's  ships,  some  people 
laughed  at  them,  others  thought  them  silly,  and  scarcely  deigned  an  answer; 
nor  for  a  long  time  could  they  obtain  any  information  to  guide  their  pro- 
ceedings. At  last  a  seaman,  who  was  standing  on  the  quay  chewing  his 
quid,  turned  round  as  they  were  making  inquiries  of  some  other  persons, 
and,  in  good  honest  Scotch,  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  telling  them 
that  the  chances  were  that  those  they  spoke  to  did  not  comprehend  a 
word  they  said.  The  old  people,  highly  delighted  at  finding  a  country- 
man, and  one  who  appeared  willing  to  assist  them,  were  not  long  in  ex« 
plaining  their  wishes. 

"  If  your  son  has  gone  on  board  a  man-of-war  you  will  not  find  him 
here,"  replied  the  honest  sailor.  "  You  must  seek  for  him  at  Portsmouth 
or  Plymouth  ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  see  that  you  have  much 
chance  of  finding  him.  A  hundred  to  one  that  you  may  have  to  travel 
half  round  the  world  before  you  fall  in  with  him.  However,  if  you  are 
determined  to  look  after  him,  go  down  to  one  of  those  ports,  and  make 
inquiries  on  board  all  the  ships  there,  and  perhaps  you  may  find  some  one 
who  knows  him."  So  good  did  this  advice  appear  to  CampbeU  and  his 
wife,  that  they  determined  to  follow  it,  and  thanking  the  Scotch  sailor  for 
his  kindness,  they  immediately  returned  to  their  inn. 

On  making  inquiries,  they  found  that  the  Portsmouth  van,  which  was 
to  start  the  next  morning,  was  full,  but  there  was  one  about  to  set  off  for 
Southampton — a  town,  they  were  told,  on  the  sea,  close  to  Portsmouth  ; 
and  as  their  geographical  knowledge  was  not  very  extensive,  they  fancied 
that  they  were  as  likely  to  find  their  son  at  the  one  place  as  at  the  other. 
So  eager  were  they  to  proceed,  that  on  the  same  evening  they  commenced 
their  journey. 

In  those  times  coaches  occupied  the  best  part  of  twenty-four  hours  in 
performing  the  journey  between  London  and  Southampton,  and  light 
vans,  as  they  were  called,  upwards  of  two  days ;  so  that  the  patienee  of 
the  old  couple  was  tried  considerably  before  they  reached  the  latter  town. 
Eagerly  they  hurried  down  to  the  water's  edge  to  look  for  a  king's  ship ; 
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but  not  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the  harbour.  Mournfully  they  stood 
gazing  on  tha  lovely  expanse  of  the  Southampton  water ;  for  they  were 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help  them.  Those 
were  stirring  times ;  there  were  few  idlers  on  the  quay  to  answer  their 
questions ;  so  they  once  more  turned  their  steps  to  the  inn  where  the 
▼an  had  deposited  them.  Here  they  found  the  driver,  who,  having  a 
friend  just  about  to  start  with  his  waggon  for  Poole,  recommended  them 
to  go  by  it,  as  he  affirmed  that  they  were  there  more.likely  to  find  ships 
than  at  any  other  port. 

"  But  we  are  wishing  to  go  to  a  place  called  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth, 
where  the  bigships  come,  said  old  Cam  pbell. 

"  And  Poo'e  is  on  the  way  there,"  answered  the  rascally  waggoner,  who, 
provided  he  got  his  £ire,  cared  little  for  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
old  couple  might  be  put.  The  result,  at  all  events,  was,  that  to  Poole 
they  went.  Poole  is  a  town  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  coast,  close  to  Hamp- 
shire, and  from  it  the  high  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  the  entrance  of 
the  Solent  are  clearly  seen.  A  river  with  low  mud  banks  flows  past  it, 
hut  is  not  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  size ;  so  that  when  the  anxious 
parents  hurried  down  to  the  quay,  they  were  again  doomed  to  suffer  the 
bitter  pangs  of  disappointment. 

Thinking  that  the  nearer  they  got  to  the  sea,  the  nearer  they  should  be 
to  him  whom  they  sought,  they  walked  to  the  very  end  of  the  wharf  extend- 
ing along  the  side  of  the  river,  their  eyes  wandering  over  the  blue  shining 
waters  of  the  Channel,  now  rippled  over  only  by  a  gentle  summer  breeze 
from  the  north.  While  standing  there,  they  were  accosted  by  a  fisherman 
whose  boat  was  made  fast  to  the  quay. 

'*  What  are  you  looking  after,  master  and  mistress  ?"  he  asked. 

"  We  want  to  find  our  son,  sir — our  only  son — who  is  in  some  king's 
ship ;  but  though  we  have  already  wandered  many  a  weary  mile,  we  have 
not  yet  met  with  any  one  who  can  tell  us  where  he  is  to  be  found,*' 
answered  the  dame. 

"  Well,  it  8  no  easy  job  you  will  have  to  find  him  among  the  hundreds 
of  ships  in  the  navy,"  said  the  fisherman.  "  But  if  you  want  to  go  on 
hoard  a  king's  ship,  there's  one  now  just  coming  out  by  the  Needle  Pas- 
sage, and  mayhap  you  will  find  your  son  on  board  of  her.  Now,  if  you 
will  give  me  ten  shillings,  I  will  run  you  alongside  of  her  with  this  breeze 
in  no  time. 

"  And  is  that  truly  a  king's  ship  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  people  together, 
looking  towards  the  spot  to  which  the  fisherman  pointed.  "  Heaven  be 
praised  if  we  should  find  our  son  on  board  of  her !" 

'*  There's  no  doubt  about  her  being  a  king's  ship,  and  a  fine  firigate  to 
bodt,"  answered  the  fisherman  ;  and  in  that  respect  he  spoke  the  truth, 
though  his  only  object  in  inducing  them  to  embark  was  to  get  their 
money.  Without  for  a  moment  considering  the  expense,  and  forgetting 
all  their  fears  of  the  water,  they  eagerly  took  their  seats  in  the  boat,  which 
was  only  just  large  enough  to  bear  them  safely ;  and  the  fisherman, 
loosening  his  sails,  ran  down  the  river,  and  shaped  his  course  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  frigate,  which  was  standing  close-hauled  along  the  coast. 

The  frigate  seen  by  our  old  friends  was  the  San  Fiorenzo,  commanded 
by  Sir  Harry  Buirard  Neale,  and  was  now  on  her  way  from  Portsmouth 
to  Weymouth  to  receive  on  board  his  Majesty  King  George  III.,  of  whom 
Sir  Harry  was  most  deservedly  an  especial  favourite.     The  King  was 
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at  that  time  residing  at  Weymouth,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  sea-air,  when 
he  constantly  made  short  excursions  on  the  water  on  board  the  San 
Fiorenzo.  As  Sir  Harry  was  pacing  the  quarter-deck,  conversing  kindly 
with  some  of  his  officers,  he  observed,  some  time  after  they  cleared  the 
Needles,  a  small  boat  standing  out  to  sea. 

*'  Where  can  that  fellow  be  running  to?'*  he  asked  of  his  first  lieutenant 

Is  he  not  nlaking  signals  tous  ?     Take  your  glass  and  see." 

"Yes,  sir;  there  are  two  people  in  her  waving  to  us,"  answered  the 
officer,  after  glancing  through  his  telescope* 

"  It  will  not  delay  us  long,"  observed  Sir  Harry,  partly  to  himself;  so 
"  heave  the  ship  to,  Mr. ,  and  we  will  see  what  it  is  they  want" 

The  main-topsail  was  accordingly  thrown  aback,  and  in  two  minutet 
more  the  boat  with  the  old  Campbells  was  alongside.  A  midshipman  then 
hailed  them,  and  asked  them  what  they  wanted. 

Speaking  both  together  they  endeavoured  to  explain  themselves. 

"  What  is  it  the  people  in  the  boat  want  ?"  asked  Sir  Harry. 

"  They  are  a  man  and  woman,  and  as  &r  as  I  can  make  out,  sir,  they 
are  asking  for  their  son,"  replied  the  midshipman. 

'*  Let  them  come  on  board,  and  we  will  hear  what  they  have  to  say,** 
said  the  kind-hearted  captain  ;  and  with  some  little  difficulty  old  Camp- 
bell and  his  wife  were  at  length  got  on  deck,  and  conducted  aft  to  Sir 
Harry. 

"  For  whom  are  you  inquiring,  my  good  people  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

"  Our  bairn,  sir  :  our  bairn  !"  answered  the  mother.  "  For  many  a 
weary  day  have  we  been  looking  for  him,  and  never  have  our  eyes  rested 
on  his  face  since  the  fatal  morning  when  he  was  carried  off  from  Leith." 

What  is  his  name  V*  inquired  Sir  Harry. 

"  David,  sir  ;  David  Campbell.  He  was  called  so  after  his  &ther," 
answered  the  old  dame. 

"  We  have  a  man  of  that  name  on  board,"  observed  the  first  lieutenant 
to  the  captain.     "  He  is  in  the  watch  below." 

"  Let  him  be  called  on  deck,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  "  and  we  will  see  if  these 
good  people  acknowledge  him  as  their  son." 

The  name  was  passed  along  the  deck  below,  and  in  a  minute  a  fine, 
active  youth  was  seen  springing  up  the  main-hatchway.  A  mother's 
eye  was  not  to  be  deceived.  It  was  her  own  Davie.  *'  It  is — ^it  is  my 
ain  bairn  !"  she  cried,  rushing  forward  to  meet  him ;  and  regardless  of 
the  bystanders,  before  the  youth  had  recognised  her,  to  his  utter  ss- 
toiiishment,  she  clasped  him  in  her  arms  and  covered  his  cheek  with 
kisses. 

Little  more  need  be  said.  The  Poole  fisherman  was  dismissed,  and 
old  Campbell  and  his  wife  were  allowed  to  remain  with  their  son  till 
the  ship  again  sailed  from  Weymouth.  Satisfied  that  their  son  was  well 
and  happy,  they  returned  with  contented  hearts  to  their  cottage  at  Dod- 
dingston,  where  young  David  some  time  after  paid  them  a  visit,  and 
employed  his  time  so  well,  before  he  again  went  to  sea,  in  learning 
to  write,  that  they  never  again  had  to  remain  long  in  suspense  as  to  his 
welfare. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale  used  frequently  to  narrate  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  the  old  couple,  without  the  slightest  clue  to  guide  them, 
discovering  their  long-lost  son  on  board  his  ship.  Indeed,  the  incident 
is  so  strange,  that,  unless  vouched  for  by  some  such  authority,  it  would 
not  possibly  be  believed. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  MONASTERY. 

To  the  Editor  qfthe  St  Jame^s  Magazine, 

SiB, — Neither  you,  nor  any  of  your  readers,  will,  I  hope,  suspect  me 
of  intending  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  if  I 
venture  to  point  out  an  error,  into  which  he  has  been  betrayed  bj.  trusting 
too  much  to  his  very  retentive  memory.  The  matter,  as  Pepys  says  of 
the  rent  in  his  cloak,  is  not  much,  but  still  it  is  as  well  to  be  correct  even 
in  trifles,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  habit  in  things  of  more  importance. 
This  by  way  of  excuse  for  myself,  and  not  to  impeach  Sir  Waiter,  who 
indeed,  as  we  all  know,  has  placed  himself  on  so  high  a  pedestal  that  even 
those  who  are  most  dexterous  in  throwing  stones  and  mud  at  talent  of  any 
kind,  might  find  it  no  easy  thing  to  reach  him. 

In  the  novel  of  The  Mokastbbx,  the  plot  turns  much  upon  a  meeting 
between  the  youthful  hero  and  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel.  The  former 
demands  of  the  spirit  a  means  of  retorting  the  insults  that  he  imagines  his 
rival,  Sir  Plercie  Shafton,  has  been  heaping  upon  him,  and  the  spirit  in 
answer  gives  him  a  silver  bodkin  from  her  hair  which  she  desires  him  to 
shew, 

"  When  Piercie  Shafton  boasteth  high/* 

Upon  this  incident  of  the  novel  Sir  Walter  observes  in  a  note,*  "  The 
contrivance  of  provoking  the  irritable  vanity  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  by 
presenting  him  with  a  bodkin  indicative  of  his  descent  from  a  tailor  is 
borrowed  from  a  Grerman  romance  by  Treck,  called  Das  Poter  Manchen 
(Peter  Mannchen)  i.  e.  The  Dwarf  Poter.  This  heing  who  gives  name  to 
the  tale  is  the  Burg-geist,  or  Castle  Spectre,  of  a  German  family,  whom  he 
assists  with  his  advice,  as  he  defends  their  castle  by  his  supernatural  power. 
Butheisso  unfortunate  a  counsellor  that  all  his  advice,  diough  producing 
success  in  the  immediate  results,  is  in  the  issue  attended  with  mishap  and 
with  guilt.  The  youthful  baron,  the  owner  of  the  castle,  falls  in  love  with  a 
maiden,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  count,  a  man  of  g^at  pride,  who 
refuses  him  the  hand  of  the  young  lady  on  account  of  his  own  superiority 
of  descent.  The  lover  repulsed  and  offended  returns  to  take  counsel  with 
the  Dwarf  Poter  how  he  may  silence  the  count  and  obtain  the  victory  in 
the  argument  the  next  time  they  enter  on  the  topic  of  pedigree.  The 
dwarf  gives  his  patron  or  pupil  a  horse-shoe,  instructing  him  to  give  it  to 
the  count  when  he  is  next  giving  himself  superior  airs  on  the  subject  of 
his  fiunOy.  It  has  its  effect  accordingly.  The  count,  understanding  it 
as  an  allusion  to  a  misalliance  of  one  of  his  ancestors  with  the  daughter  of 
a  blackspiith,  is  thrown  into  a  dreadful  passion  with  the  young  lover, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  the  seduction  of  the  young  lady,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  father." 

•  Waverley  NoveUi,  toI.  xix.,  p.  355, 
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Singularly  enough  Sir  Walter's  memory  has  deceiyed  him  upon  every 
point  of  this  account.     The  work  in  question  is  not  hy  Treck,  who  indeed 
neither  would  nor  could  have  written  any  thing  of  the  kind,  hut  hy  Henry 
Spiess,  a  very  inferior  author,  and  a  regular  trader  in  tales  of  diahlerie, 
which  however  he  often  endeavours  to  elevate,  as  he  does  in  this  case,  hy 
giving  them  the  form  of  allegory.     Whatever  ahsurdities  he  may  indite,  and 
Meinherr  Spiess  is  a  perfect  miracle  in  that  way,  he  never  faUs  to  season 
them  with  a  spice  of  morality.     The  unsuspecting  reader,  who  has  har- 
gained  for  veritahle  diablerie,  is  led   along  hy  a  series  of  supematunl 
events,  that  sooner  or  later  are  sure  to  turn  out  nothing  more  than  so 
many  allegorical  shadows,  the  ohject  of  which,  it  must  be  owned,  is  much 
better  than  the  execution,  for  his  aim  is  at  all  times  to  convert  the  devil 
into  a  practical  instructor  of  morals  by  shewing  what  misfortunes  are  sure 
to  flow  fv)m  keeping  such  bad  company.     This  allegorical  mode  of  hsnd- 
ling  the  devil  is  indeed  a  very  favourite  one  with  German  writers,  from 
Go.^the  downwards,  through  Baron  de  1e  Motte  Fonque,  Apel,  and  many 
others  till  we  come  to  the  lower  regions  occupied  by  Meinherr  Heinnch 
Speiss  and  his  brethren.     The  plan  is  accompanied  by  this  especial  ad- 
vantage, if  the  author  is  more  than  usually  absurd,  he  has  only  to  fliog 
himself  back  upon  his  allegory,  and  plead  that  albeit  his  exoteric,  or 
open  meaning,  is  foolish  enough,  yet  there  is  a  deep  esoteric  or  inward 
meaning,  if  the  reader  had  but  the  wit  to  penetrate  it. 

Setting  aside  the  allegory,  the  pivot,  on  which  the  German  tale  tuns, 
more  nearly  approaches  the  Monastery  than  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  im- 
perfect recollection  of  it  seems  to  have  imagined.  The  provocation  was 
not  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe,  nor  had  the  misalliance  con- 
tracted with  the  daughter  any  relation  to  a  blacksmith.  The  ancestor  of 
the  German  count,  like  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Pierde  Shafton,  was  a  tailor ; 
and  the  talisman,  which  provoked  his  ire,  was  cater-cousin  to  the  White 
Lady*s  bodkin,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  "  Xnaul-zwim  derum 
und  um  mit  ^iihnadeln  gross  und  klein  besteckt  war" — i.e.  a  skein  of 
thread  stuck  full  of  needles,  large  and  small.  Neither  was  the  trafficker 
in  these  articles  an  unlucky  counsellor,  or  a  castle-spectre ;  he  was  bona 
Ude  a  devil,  whose  object  was  to  lead  his  victim,  Rudolph,  gradually  on 
from  bad  to  worse  till  he  Anally  qualifies  him  for  a  seat  in  the  infernal 
college.  He  begins  by  trying  to  persuade  him  that  "  slavery  and  mar- 
riage are  two  such  synonymous  terms  that  the  best  judge  cannot  distin- 
guish them — "  Sklaverei  and  Ehestand  sind  zwei  so  gleichbedeutende 
Ausdiiicke,  dass  sie  der  gtosste  Kenner  nicht  zu  unterscheiden  weiss."  He 
then  gives  Rudolph  the  needles  and  thread  just  mentioned,  and  Rudolph, 
as  he  is  directed,  shews  them  to  the  count  under  the  idea  of  winning  his 
favour.  They  produce  however  quite  the  contrary  effect,  throwing  him 
into  a  mighty  rage,  which  ends  by  his  ejecting  the  lover  from  his  castle 
with  little  ceremony.  The  latter  then  returns  home,  no  less  furious 
against  his  adviser ;  but  not  being  able  to  meet  with  him,  is  on  the  sud- 
den seized  with  a  violent  fever  from  want  of  some  ohject  to  vent  his  wrath 
upon.  In  the  height  of  this  distemper  tlie  Peter- Manikin  again  makes 
his  appearance,  and  very  artfully  persuades  him  that  the  best  thing  he 
can  possibly  do  is  to  marry  the  lady  without  asking  any  other  consent 
than  her  own.  All  things  are  arranged  accordingly,  but  at  the  very  crisis 
when  the  secret  marriage  should  take  place,  the  treacherous  Peterkin  so 
contrives  it  that  the  castle-chaplain  falls   sick,  the  consequence  of  which 
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is  the  seduction  and  death  of  the  intended  hride,  and  the  murder  of  her 
father. 

Having  dipped  Rudolph  thus  deep  in  crime,  the  tempter  next  puts  on  a 
very  sanctified  air,  and  preaches  the  poor  fellow  a  sermon  upon  his  sins 
with  so  much  unction  that  he  is  ahsolutely  ashamed  to  look  his  reprover 
in  the  (ace.  Of  all  the  masks  that  human  wit  has  ever  fashioned  for  the 
devil  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  original.  So  completely  is  Rudolph 
deceived  hy  it  that  he  is  melted  into  a  sudden  fit  of  repentance,  in  which 
excellent  disposition  he  pays  a  visit  to  the  grave  of  his  heloved,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  reformed  alto^ther  had  not  diaholus  had  a  card  in 
reserve,  borrowed  from  the  story  of  the  widow  of  Ephesus,  but  reversed, 
and  the  widow  turned  into  a  wife.  To  be  biief,  he  sees  the  mourning  spouse 
of  a  knight  then  in  Palestine,  forgets  the  sleeper  in  the  grave,  falls  in  love 
with  the  new  face,  and  takes  her  home  to  his  castle 

In  due  time  the  husband  returns  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  discovering 
his  wife's  infidelity  brings  her  for  judgment  before  the  assembled  nobles, 
when  she  is  condemned  to  death.     In  the  meanwhile  Rudolph  is  searching 
everywhere  for  his  lost  paramour,  roaming  through  wold  and  forest  till  he 
stumbles  upon  his  old  friend,  Peterkin,  chained  to  a  rock  like  Prometheus 
of  old,  though  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  vulture.     Here  again,  as 
we  often  find  is  the  case,  the  devil  so  potent  to  help  others  is  little  able  to 
help  himself,  and  not  being  able  by  his  own  skill  to  break  these  fetters, 
be  bargains  to  save  the  condemned  if  the  knight  will  only  set  him  free. 
The  proposal  is  accepted,  his  chains  are  struck  off,  but  so  faithless  does 
he  prove  to  his  contract  that  Rudolph  arrives  but  just  in  time  to  see  the 
bead  rolling  from  the  body  of  his  mistress.     Strange  to  say  this  breaks  no 
squares  between  the  friends,  the  less  so  perhaps  as  the  artful  Peterkin 
leaves  his  prote^^  no  time  for  refiection,  but  flings  a  fresh  temptation  in 
his  way,  which  is  only  resisted  for  the  moment  because  he  feels  himself 
hound  both  in  honour  and  conscience  to  seek  out  the  husband  of  the  de- 
funct and  dispatch  him.     At  this  crisis  his  better  genius,  or  virtue,  appears 
in  the  shape  of  an  old  woman,  and  attempts  to  put  him  in  the  rip;ht  path  ; 
hut  giving  the  Indy,  or  spirit,  or  genius,  or  whatever  else  she  may  be,  all 
due  credit  for  the  goodness  of  her  intentions,  still  much  cannot  be  said  in 
favour  of  her  judgment ;  old  women  are  by  no  means  attractive  instruc- 
tors for  young  men,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  her  failing  upon  this 
occasion,  although  for  the  better  securing  of  her  refractory  pupil  she  locks 
him  up  in  a  high  tower.     Into  this  allegorical  stronghold  of  virtue,  of 
course  Peterkin  is  unable  to  penetrate,  so  he  whispers  his  temptations 
through  the  window-bars,  assuring  Rudolph  that  if  he  will  only  commit 
one  little  peccadillo  the  doors  will  open  of  themselves.     True  it  is  that  the 
allegory  somewhat  limps  here — but  when  did  allegory  ever  keep  steadily 
on  its  feet  for  long  together  ? 

It  would  be  useless,  or  at  least  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  pursue 
the  story  through  all  its  details.  The  end  is  that  Beelzebub  having 
cheated  Rudolph  in  a  contract  for  thirty  years,  appears  in  person  to  de- 
mand livery  and  seisen  in  virtue  of  his  bargain.  To  this  Rudolph 
naturally  enough  demurs  ;  he  denies  the  justice  of  the  claim  made  upon 
him,  andT would  fain  plead  his  penitence  in  acquittal.  To  this  Beelzebub 
replies  by  calling  in  Peterkin  as  a  witness,  and  having  by  right  diabolical 
constituted  himself  both  judge  and  accuser,  finds  that  he  has  good  and 
kwful  claim  to  the  soul  of  the  unlucky  knight.     But   as    the  kernel 
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cannot  be  got  at  without  first  cracking  the  shell,  he  dashes  the  cnlptit's 
body  against  the  walls,  and  flies  off  with  the  spirit. 

I  have  but  one  more  remark  to  add.     Sir  Walter  Scott  concludes  the 
note  referred  to  by  saying,  "  If  we  suppose  the  dwarf  to  represent  the 
corrupt  part  of  our  human  nature — ^that  law  in  our  members  which  wars 
against  the  law  of  our  niiinds — ^the  work  forms  an  ingenious  allegory." — 
Now  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  doubt  or  supposition  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    Spiess  is  himself  at  some  pains  to  expound  the  secret  meaning 
of  his  allegory.      Not  satisfied  with  this,    he  then  goes  on  to  shew 
that  his  tale  is  also  historical,  there  really  having  be^  such  a  person 
as  his  hero,  under  the  name  of  Rudolph  of  Westerburg,  who  flourished 
in  the  thirteenth  century,   and  fell  into   exceeding  bad   odour  with 
the  monks  of  a  certain  convent,  he  having  taken  back  by  force  and 
without  paying  the  redemption-money,  the  lands  pawned  by  his  anceston 
to  the  monastery    There  was  also  a  prototype  of  the  Peter-Mannikin  io 
an  old  dwarf,  whom  Rudolph's  father  had  brought  from  Palestine,  and 
whom  Rudolph  had  taken  for  his  confident  and  counsellor  although  be 
was  no  Christian.     Bating  that  he  did  not  possess  devilish  -power,  he  did 
everything  that  we  find  attributed  in  the  romance  to  dwarf  Peter.     By 
the  interference  of  the  emperor,  Rudolph  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
lands  again  to  the  monks,  at  which  he  was  so  highly  offended  that  he  be- 
took himself  to  Palestine.     After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  he  returned 
accompanied  by  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  whom  the  people  held  for  i 
magician,  but  who  was  probably  the  captain  of  a  powerful  band  of 
robbers.     With  him  he  concluded  a  league,  and  as  they  possessed  great 
wealth,  they  soon  collected  about  them  the  more  dissolute  and  feroeioos 
of  the  neighbouring  knights,  and  carried  on  so  extensive  a  system  of 
robbing  and  violence  that  the  giant,  who  was  the  leader  in  their  expedi- 
tions, acquired  with  all  good  people  the  name  of  MonksdevU,    At  length 
the  general  cry  became  so  loud  against  them  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  empire,   secular  and  spiritual,  waa  united  to  put  them  down,  and  so 
successfully,  that  the  band  waa  broken  up,  and  Rudolph  himself  fled  to 
Thuringia,  where  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  ha  flung  himself  flrom  bis  castle  walls, 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  ' 

C.  V. 
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SONNET. 

The  following  Sonnet,  by  W.  De  Rythre,  Esq.,  was  snegested  by  the  circum- 
etanees  connected  with  the  death  of  Brigadier-ueneral  rennicuick,  and  that  of 
his  heroic  son,  Ensign  Alexander  Pennicuick,  of  her  Majesty's  23rd  Regiment, 
M  detailed  in  the  annexed  statement,  extracted  from  the  '*  British  Army 
De«patch,"  of  the  17th  March,  1849. 

"The  24th  Raiment  marched  on  the  13th  of  January  against  the  Sikh  army. 
It  vas  ansupported — exposed  to  the  fall  sweep  of  the  Sikh  batteries,  and  to  the 
deadly  play  of  their  destructive  musketry. 

More  than  one  half  the  regiment  went  down  in  ten  minutes :  the  remainder 
still  stricken  by  the  artillery — ^assailed  by  thousands  of  infantry,  and  menaced 
by  swarms  of  cavalry,  could  no  longer  keep  their  ground.  General  Pennicuick 
bad  fallen,  and  two  soldiers  attempted  to  carry  him,  while  still  breathing;  but 
the  Sikhs  pressed  them  so  closely,  that,  unable  to  contend,  they  dropped  their 
honourable  burden,  and  drew  back. 

The  gallant  boy,  the  son  of  the  noble  dead,  only  seventeen  years  old,  now  first 
aware  of  his  misfortune,  sprang  forward — swora  in  hand,  bestrode  his  father's 
body  for  a  moment,  and  then  fell — a  corpse — across  it!" 

Where  famed  Hydaspes  rolls  his  ancient  flood, — 

Where  fought  the  Grecian  victor  of  the  world, 
War  wakes  again,  and  pours  heroic  blood. 

Amidst  the  lethal  shower  there  densely  hurled 
By  rampant  strife,  in  honour's  grandest  mood. 

The  laurelled  sire  and  son — ^whilst  round  them  curled 
Death's  wreathine  sulphur-shroud — ^undaunted  stood 

'Neath  England's  fl<^,  in  floating  folds  unfurled. 
The  chieftain  falls,  whOst  his  retinn^  band 

Fast  sink  beneath  red  battle's  whelming  tide;-— 

His  elorious  child,  instinct  with  pious  pride. 
Forth  bounding  from  the  shattered  column,  sword  in  hand 
Across  that  bleeding  body  dared  to  stand, 

Whereon  by  hosts  assuled,  a  deathless  death  he  died 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  th€  Editor  of  th§  St  Jaimtdt  Magazime. 

Co.  Armagh,  7th  Oct.,  1S49. 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  the  '*  St.  James*B  Magazine"  for  the  present  month,  tliere 
is  a  statement  of  William  Smith  0*Brien*8  descent  from  the  celebrated  Lord  Chan 
cellor  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

The  branch  of  the  family  of  Crawford,  from  which  I  descend,  claim  kindivi 
with  the  Ctiancellor  through  our  ancestress,  Lucretia  Marsh,  who  was  closely  nk- 
ted  to  the  Uydes,  and  through  them,  to  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Queen  Mar^  II,  and  Queen  Anne.  My  object  in  addressing  this  letter  t'^ 
you,  is,  to  ascertam  whether  any  of  your  readers,  yersed  in  genealogical  lore,  cxn 
supply  the  precise  link  which  connects  the  said  Lucretia  with  the  Chancellur's 
family.    The  following  particulars  of  the  descent  are  unquestionable : 


V«i7  B«T.  JoMM  M'NsAL,  Dean  of  Down :  bon, 
1648,  died  Slit  January,  1709,  bttriad  in  Down- 
Patrick  Church. 


.LvciiSTf A  MaBtH,  («r  imelfti  Mmnkormm  §eni^ 


i 


Mary  M'Neal,  burled  at  RathniuUea,  oo.  Downi«,1teT.  Jaiper   Brett,  tometiine  Rector  of  Raib 


8th  June,  17fi9. 


mullen,  buried  there  SSth  Aug.,  1736. 


I 


Elisabeth  Brett 


^Hesry  Crawford,  Capt.  9th  Dragoons,  by 
•ion  dated  SSnd  July,  171ft ;   4,  in  DorMt-sticct, 
Dublin,  Sth  Sept.  1757,  bur.  at  St.  Mary*s,  9th  Scft 


Henry  CrawfordaMisi  Buckley  Nicholas  Crawford,  Esq.,aBJane,  dau.  of      John  Crawlbtd,  ft 


Robert  Crawford 
m.  Jane  Ross.  He 
d'S-p.  1799. 


ft.  17aft;  m.  1748;  barrack 
maatarof  PhUipstown.ftc 
1766;  d.  at  J  uUamore, 
King's  CO.,  1808;  bur.  at 
Llndly. 


Capt.  Atkinson,  at  KUlou^,  oo. 
d.  1809;  bar.  at  Down,  17M;  Capt. 
Linally,  King's  96ih  or  Caaero- 
county.  nian  Regt.,  Mayor 

of    Chichester,    d. 

1817. 


JSBCi.  Mttr 

oTSirRic:- 

BonMi|lv 

Ban. 


I 


Henry  Craw- 
ford, m.  Ma- 
tildaBriscoe, 
d,§.p.  1813, 
at  TuUa- 
more. 


Thos.  Craw- 
ford,   a  bar^ 
rister,      m. 
twice ;     no 
male  issue. 


William     o.Jtne 
Crawford, 
m.  1788,  d. 
at  Chelten- 
ham, 1894, 


I 


I 


I 


Crarftfid, 

Catherine  Jane     Elisabetb        E«9 ,  of« 

TreUl-   Crawford,  Craw-   Crawford.        oftirtacr. 

Isck  of  ft.  1763,  «.  fordd.  wife  of  J<kA  near  Moy. 

Corn-      Rev.     Dr.  unm.     Stackpoolc*                     ' 

wall.       Wilson,  1821.     eiq.co.CIare.                  I 

1777,  d.  d.  9,  p.  184».                  ; 

1835.  I 


Catherine  Crawford. 


i 


William  Crawford,  6- 
1789;  m.  1889;  d. 
1848,  in  London. 


.Mary,     dau. 
of —  Pearee. 


Richard  Crawford, 
m.  Miss  Roche,  by 
whom  he  has  issue. 


Richard  Bomar 
CravfMd,  £n- 
Capt..  R.N. 


William  Henry  Craw- 
ford, ft.  1889. 


r 

Charles  Crawford. 


The  inBcription  on  the  monument  erected  to  Dean  M^Neal,  in  Down  Church,  ^■ 
scribes  him  as  "  claris  natalibus  oriundus ; "  and  of.  his  wife,  Lucretia  Marshy  who  i* 
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interred  along  with  him,  the  same  record  says,  "  Lucretia,  ex  inclyta  Marshorum 

gente. 

Many  of  the  mmor  circumstantial  traditions  that  illustrate  or  embellish  a  pedigree, 
are  m  our  fe^y ;  such  as  the  wedding  gifts  of  a  splendid  dress  and  a  cabinet  being 
presented  by  Queen  Anne  (then  Princess),  to  her  cousin,  Lucretia,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  latter  with  M'Neal.  I  now  proceed  to  shew  you  the  mode  in  which  I  believe 
the  present  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  Bart.,  of  Dublin,  claims  kindred  with  the  Hydes,  and 
through  them,  with  Queens  Mary  and  Anne. 

Fkiira  Manh,  of  Edgswortfa,  01oiioe»«Aniie  AylMbury,  annt  of  FrmnoM,  Coanten 


tetthirt 


Manh. 


of  Clarendon,  mother  of  Anne.  Duchetc 
of  York,  and  giaadmother  of  Queeni 
Mary  and  Anne. 


^    I 

Fraaeia    Marah,    Arehbiahop   of  DnbMo.acMary,  danghter  and  eo-hehr  of  Jeremy 

^-  ^^^-  I  Taylor,  Biahop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

The  Very  J:ev.  Jcrfcmy  Marth,  Dean  of«.EIJaabeth,    danghter    of  Simon    Diaby, 
KUmore,  6.  at  Armagh,  1667.  I  Biehop  of  £lphin. 

i  " 

Rev.  Jeremy   Alanh,  b.  1712,   Rector  of^^Jane.    dau.  of  Patrick  Freneh,    £sq.,  of 
Athenry.  I  Monivae. 


I 
Rer.  Robert  Manh,  Rector  of  Killynane.Sophia,  dan.  of  R«t.  William  WoUeley. 

Sir  Henry   Marah,  Bart,  M.D. 

Now,  Sir,  any7reader  of  yours,  who  can  ascertam  the  exact  position  of  Lucretia 
Man«h  in  the  family  pedigree,  will  very  much  oblige  me  by  communicating  his 
information.. 

Your  faithful  servant,  C. 


To  the  Editor  of  (he  St  Jamais  Magaxiiie. 

Sir,— The  writer  of  ^le  very  interesting  "  Wanderings  by  the  Bandon  River  "  in  the 
first  nomber.of  your  periodical^  ascribes  the  erection  of  Ballinacarrig  Castle  in 
C^rbery  to  "  Randal  MacCarthy,''  on  the  faith  of  the  initials  '<  R.  M, "  still  to  be  seen 
r^i  %  stone  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  castle ;  and  on  this  ground,  he  dissents 
^om  Charles  Smith,  the  historian  of  Cork,  who  says  it  was  buUt  by  *^  Randal  Oge 
Httriey,  ** 

The  initiala,  bowerer,  would  just  as  well  suit  the  latter  naine,  which  in  Irish  is 
^^thUy ;  add  to  which,  the  whole  tribe  of  Hurleys  in  that  district  are  familiarly 
uiown  in  the  popular  language  of  the  country,  as  "  muirUer  na  Carrig ; "  "  the  peo- 
)le  of  the  rock ;  **  which  accords  with  the  notion  that  BaUina- Corr^  was  once  the 
principal  abode  of  their  chieftain.  I  therefore  think  the  author  of  the  "  Wander- 
^  "  may  perhaps  have  been  precipitate  in  dissentms  from  Smith.  It  is,  however, 
-^rtain,  tnat  the  McCarthys  in  former  days  possessea  large  estates  in  that  district. 
Possibly  some  of  your  readers  nmy  have  accurate  information  as  to  who  the  founder 
rf  the  castle  really  was.    It  was  built  in  1585. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Scrutator. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  iSSf.  Jameie. 

Sir — ^The  inaertion  of  my  communication  referring  to  Lord  Clarendon  and 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  in  your  last  Number,  encourages  me  to  send  joua  few  moie 
"  Curiosities  of  Greneafosy,"  and  I  shall  continue  to  supply  occasionally  similar 
contributions  until  the  subject,  or  rather  the  patience  of  your  readers  is  exhausted. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  a  very  mteresting  Paper  might  be  writtea 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  English  families.  Truly  does  Dr.  Borlase  remark  that 
"  the  most  lasting  houses  have  only  their  seasons,  more  or  less,  of  a  certain 
constitutional  strength.  They  have,  their  spring  and  summer  sunshine  glare, 
their  wane,  decline  and  death.^^  Take  for  example  the  Plantagenets,  the  Staf- 
fords,  and  the  Nevills,  the  three  most  illustrious  names  on  the  Roll  of  £ngUDd*s 
Nobility.  What  race  in  Europe  surpassed  in  Royal  position,  in  personal 
achievement,  oiur  Henrys  and  our  Edwards  ?  and  yet  we  find  the  great  great- 
grandson  of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  daughter  and  heiress  of  George  Duke  of 
Clarence,  following  the  craft  of  a  Cobbler  1  at  the  little  town  of  Newport  in 
Shropshire,  in  the  year  1637.  Besides,  if  we  were  to  investigate  the  fortunes 
of  many  of  the  inheritors  of  the  Royal  Arms,  it  would  soon  be  discovered  that 

"The  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster" 

had  sunk  into  the  ground.  The  princely  stream  flows  at  the  present  time 
through  very  humble  veins.  Among  the  lineal  descendants  of^  Edmund  of 
Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  sixth  son  of  Edward  I.,  King  of  England,  entitled  to 
quarter  the  Royal  arms,  occur  Mr.  Joseph  Smart,  of  Hales  Owen,  butcher,  and 
Mr.  George  Wilmot,  keeper  of  the  turnpike  gate  at  Cooper's  Bank,  near  Dud- 
ley ;  and  among  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
finh  son  of  Edward  III.,  we  may  mention  Mr.  Stephen  James  Penny,  the  late 
sexton  at  St.  G^orge^s,  Hanover  Square. 

The  last  male  representative  of  the  great  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  Roger 
Stafford,  bom  at  Malpas  in  Cheshire,  about  the  year  1572,  was  refused  the  in- 
heritance of  his  family  honours  on  account  of  his  poverty,  and  sunk  into  utter 
obscurity.  This  unfortunate  youth  went  by  the  name  of  Fludd ;  indignant  that 
his  patronymic  of  Stafford  should  be  associated  with  his  humble  lot. 

Of  the  Nevills — ^the  direct  heir  in  the  senior  line,  Charles,  sixth  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, lived  to  an  advanced  age  in  the  low  countries  ^*  meanly  and  miserablr,** 
and  George  Nevill,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford  by  Kmg  Eklward  IV., 
that  he  might  be  of  suitable  rank  to  espouse  the  Lady  Euzabeth  Plantagenet, 
was  eventually  degraded  from  all  titles  and  rank,  on  the  ground  of  indigence. 

One  more  mstance  of  a  peer^s  decadence,  and  I  have  done.  Eraser  of  Kirk- 
hill  relates  that  he  saw  John,  Earl  of  Traquair,  the  cousin  and  courtier  of 
King  James  VI.,  *'  beg^g  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1661.** 
*^  He  was,"  (these  are  Fraser^s  own  words)  *^  in  an  antique  garb,  and  wore  a 
broad  old  hat,  short  doak,  and  panniers  breeches,  and  I  contributed  in  mj 
quarters  in  the  Canongate  towards  his  relief.  We  gave  him  a  noble,  he  was 
standing  with  his  hat  off.  The  Master  of  Lovat,  Culbockie,  Glenmoriston,  and 
myself  were  there,  and  he  received  the  piece  of  money  from  my  hand  as  humblj 
and  thankfully  as  the  poorest  supplicant."  Your  well  wisher, 

HERALDICU3. 
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Calm  and  serene  were  the  outcast's  slumbers  in  the  secret  room  at 
Moseley  Hall  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  of  Sunday^  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  far,  far  into  the  Monday  morning.  The  happy  contrast  of  his 
circumstanceSy — the  undisturbed  security  of  the  last  night-march — the 
Hbenl  increase  of  personal  comforts — and  last,  though  not  least,  the  con- 
stant peril  which,  now  that  it  was  past,  made  quietness  seem  security — 
all  concurred  to  make  the  king's  slumber  at  Moseley  a  complete  self-aban- 
domnent,  during  which  even  dreams  could  not  invade  the  cloistered  secu- 
rity of  Charles's  position.  But  if  "  Queen  Mab"  had  been  with  him  that 
night,  and  instead  of  displaying  the  future,  that  *'  fairy's  midwife"  had 
sbown  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  past,  what  a  startling  series  of  "  dissolv- 
ing views"  mast  have  confused  the  slumberer's  faculties.  For  look  at  the 
events,  and  say  whether  there  were  ever  such  a  **  set  of  slides"  used  to 
embellish  any  optical  illusion  whatever.  Wednesday  comes  with  a  fierce 
snd  bloody  conflict — its  evening  follows  with  a  terrible  panic,  and  a  forced 
and  perilous  flight.  The  morning  which  should  bring  security,  brings 
scarcely  hope,  and  the  dripping  and  drooping  Spring  Coppice  shews  the 
outlaws  anything  but  **merrie  under  the  greenwood  tree."  Thursday 
night  exhibits  a  painful  march  into  Shropshire ;  and  Friday  gives  a  shadowy 
luxuriant  indulgence  in  the  straw  of  a  Royal  bam.  Night  brings  again  its 
apparently  necessary  journey,  and  Saturday  has  its  unique  picture  of  a 
sovereign  perched  from  mom  till  eve  in  the  branches  of  an  oak.  The 
sabbath  has  come  and  passed  away,  and  left  its  calm  and  holy  influence, 
and  the  evening  has  seen  the  fugitive  pass  unquestioned  and  undisturbed 
from  one  security  to  another  and  a  better,  till  he  is  fed,  and  clothedi  and 
lodged,  and  attended  in  such  sort  as  makes  the  regal  blood  once  more 
circulate*freely.    Strange  visions  !    Striking  events  1    Does  the  uncrown'd 

*  Continued  from  p,  179. 
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King  dream  thns  T  or  have  grief  and  danger  deadened  Royal  imagination^ 
and  does  Charles  rest  in  the  unmoved  torpidity  of  a  lowly  down,  sleeping 
easily  because  his  head  does  not  wear  a  crown  ? 

Never  mind.  The  calm  sleep  found  joyful  waking,  and  the  wanderer 
rose  as  a  giant  refreshed.  Well  was  the  guard  kept  round  Moseley  all 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  constant  was  the  communication  kept  with 
Bentley.  The  two  trusty  Penderels  still  continued  their  services,  and 
Charles  shewed  no  more  impatience  or  anxiety  than  if  the  land  he  lived  in 
still  lovingly  called  him  Lord.  Squire  Whitgreave's  mother  resided  at 
Moseley,  and  between  her  and  the  king  an  attachment,  certainly  platonic, 
appears  to  have  quickly  sprung  up.  She  comforted  him,  and  employed  hia 
mind,  and  with  the  squire  himself,  as  an  occasional  companion,  and  with 
books  from  the  old  library  there,  the  King  found  his  time  pass  ahnoit 
too  agreeably. 

A  favourite — ^because  a  secure— spot  for  the  King  was  a  little  chamber 
over  the  porch  of  the  old  hall :  from  thence  he  could  discern  the  road 
from  Wolverhampton  to  Stafford,  and  spied  many  stragglers  from  Worcester 
fight,  who  being  of  the  Royalist  army,  and  consequently  fogitives,  or 
being  of  the  irregulars  of  the  Parliamentary  force,  and  consequently  dis- 
banded, were  now  seeking  either  their  own  homes,  or  some  **paaturei 
new."  Some  of  these  having  apparently  a  knowledge  of  Moseley,  turned 
up  the  drive  to  beg  at  the  house-door,  and  the  King,  from  his  resting  place, 
could  hear  as  well  as  see  them. 

Tuesday  evening  brought  a  regular  alarm.  A  party  of  Roundhead  soldiery 
turned  from  the  public  road  up  to  the  door  of  Madeley.  But  there  was  no 
deficiency  of  watch  and  ward,  and  though  Charles  was  sitting  in  forgetfal 
ease  in  itxe  parlour  of  the  house,  he  had  ample  time  to  remove  to  his  secret 
cell  before  even  the  foe  reached  the  door. — ^There  was  a  man  lived  in  the 
neighbpnrhood  of  Wolverhampton,  named  Southall,  whose  exertions  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Acts  against  Romanists,  were  so  rfr- 
markable,  that  he  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  '*  The  Priest- 
cateher."  He  had  on  this  occasion  a  party  of  soldiers  at  his  disposal,  and 
had  two  great  objects  in  view.  One  to  discover  if  Mr.  Whitgreave  had  him- 
self been  at  Worcester  fight,  and  another  to  strive  to  seize  some  clue  to  the 
King's  position — for,  as  I  have  before  stated,  his  progress  up  to  a  certain 
period,  had  been  ascertained  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  that  left  small 
space  for  doubt. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Squire  Whifgreave  had  his  self-possession 
tested,  and  he  was  on  this  occasion  enabled  to  baffle  the  Priest-catcher's 
wiles,  and  to  entirely  avoid  the  snare  for  himself,  while  he  saved  his  King. 
And,  finally,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Colonel  Lane  arrived  from  BenUev, 
bringing  a  horse  for  the  King,  but  not  approaching  Moseley  Hall,  lest 
some  suspicion  should  be  excited — waiting  in  an  orchard  for  the  poor  pil- 
grim, and  making  a  concerted  signal  for  his  appearance.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  old  Mrs.  Whitgreave  had  carefully  studied  the  King's  tastes  while 
under  the  same  roof  with  him,  for  before  parting,  "  she  stuJSed  his  pockets 
with  sweetmeats."  Father  Huddlestone,  who  felt  in  his  own  frame  the 
searching  coolness  of  the  autumn  night,  lent  Charles  his  own  doak— «od 
both  Whitgreave  and  Huddlestone  knelt  at  their  King's  feet  at  parting— 
not  onl^  to  salute  the  Royal  hand,  but  with  earnest  tears  that  would  not 
be  restrained  to  oflTer  up  prayers,  fresh  and  warm  from  the  heart's  core,  for 
the  safety  and  success  of  the  wanderer. 
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The  last  adieus  are  spoken — ^Moseley  is  left  behind,  and  Charles  rides 
throogh  the  dark  night  with  another  of  his  loyal  subjects,  and  bj  midnight 
is  safely  ensconced  in  one  of  the  servants*  apartments  at  Bentley. 
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The  slambers  of  the  fugitive  were  broken  at  an  early  hour  on  the  mom- 
mg  of  Wednesday,  September  10th,  for  Colonel  Lane  had  to  give  him  an 
important  lesson.  Clothes  had  been'  prepared  for  him,  and  a  fresh  cos- 
tume was  donned — a  suit  of  ordinary  homespun  grey,  such  as  was  worn  by 
the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood.  Will  Jones  the  woodman  of  Boscobel, 
descends  from  the  scene  by  the  "  trap,"  and  enter  '*  William  Jackson, 
son  of  one  of  Colonel  Lane's  tenants."  It  would  be  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
the- Colonel  acting  as  gooom  of  the  chamber  on  this  occasion,  and  to  think 
how  amusing  the  new  transformation  must  be  to  the  light-hearted  King.  I 
iancj  I  see  him  taking  a  pride  in  benefiting  by  the  sedate  Colonel's  teachb 
ing,  and  resolving  what  a  pattern  groom  he  would  be.  But  the  Colonel  was 
not  satisfied  with  mere  verbal  teaching, — he  knew  the  vital  importance  of 
the  King's  passing  unsuspected  of  being  ought  biU  a  groom  ;  so,  after  cloth- 
ing and  directing  him,  he  led  him  to  the  stable,  and  made  him  perform  all 
the  details  of  his  new  duty.  This  is  a  study  for  the  imagination.  The  high- 
bom  and  loyal  colonel,  with  his  chivalric  deference  to  has  Sovereign,  more 
than  redoubled  by  his  Sovereign's  painful  position,,  compelled  to  teach  me- 
nial details  in  a  very  limited  space  of  time.  "  May  it  please  your  Majesty 
to  take  up  the  saddle— -so — and  place  it  so.  If  your  gracious  Majesty 
should  do  as  you  are  ndw  doing,  it  would  be  actually  necessary  for  a  gentle- 
man to  lay  his  whip  across  your  shoulders,"  Yes,  this  must  have  been  a 
delicate  and  distinctive  lesson,  and  one  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  most; 
the  teacher  Colonel  or  the  pupil  King.  I  can  almost  fancy  that  some  of 
the  Colonel's  most  grave  warnings  would  be  touching  the  due  deference  to 
be  shewn  by  a  groom  to  his  young  ibistress.  The  King  clearly  shewed  af- 
terwards, that  whether  Colonel  Lane  had  taught  it  or  no,  he  had  learnt 
that  lesson  perfectly. 

Thoroughly  taught  in  his  new  vocation, — ^finding,  apparently,  a  Boyal 
road  to  the  learning  of  a  groom,  the  King  now  mounted  the  nag  which  bore 
•^ane  Lane's  pillion  and  rode  steadily  up  to  the  front  door  of  Bentley  to 
take  up  **  his  young  mistress."  But  he  had  an  old  mistress  too,  and  as  she 
was  kept  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  masquerading,  she  favoured  poor 
Charles  with  a  taste  of  her  authority,  for  it  appears  that  in  assisting  Miss 
Lane  to  mount  her  steed,  he  gave  her  the  wrong  hand,  which  immediately 
bionght  down  upon  him  the  rebuke  and  ridicule  of  Mrs.  Lane  (the  colonel's 
mother),,  who  doubted  very  much  the  taste  and  prudence  of  her  son  in  se- 
lecting an  untaught  clown  to  accompany  his  sister  across  the  kingdom. 

But  at  last  idl  is  arranged,  and  the  party  is  setting  forth.  A  sister 
of  Colonel  Lane  was  wedded  to  Mr.  Petre,  a  Buckinghamshire  gentleman, 
and  the  pair  had  been  visiting  Bentley,  and  were  on  their  return.  They 
rode  for  a  considerable  distance  with  Miss  Lane,  but  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  King's  presence.  A  Mr.  Lascelles,  who  was  also  at  Bentley,  was  taken 
bto  the  .secret  for  many  reasons,  and  accompanied  the  party  on  his  own 
boree ;  and  as  a  sort  of  collateral  security,  Lord  Wilmot  and  Colonel  Laue. 
^^  several  attendants  mounted  also  ;  and  accompanied  by  dogs  as  if  for 
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A.  sporting  pftrty,  rode  oat  at  the  same  time,  and  though  not  on  or  in  im- 
mediate sight  of  the  road  by  irhich  the  trayellers  went»  yet  for  two  or  three 
hours  they  managed  to  keep  nearly  on  a  parallel  line  and  within  hail  of 
the  main  body  in  case  of  alarm. 

But  no  alarm  was  excited,  though  an  accident  threatened  delay,  and  aptly 
illustrated  the  King's  presence  of  mind. 

About  two  hours  after  the  start,  the  horse  on  which  the  King'  and  his 
fair  companion  rode,  cast  a  shoe,  and  it  was  necessary  to  stop  at  the  first 
smithy  to  have  the  defect  repaired.  Daring  the  operation,  a  conyersation 
naturally  sprung  up  between  "  William  Jackson  '*  and  the  smith,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  lusty  son  of  Vulcan  indulged  in  some  free  remarks  upon 
the  conduct  of  **that  rogue,  Charles  Stuart,**  and  expressed  his  regret  th&t 
he  had  not  been  captured.  Poor  Charles  joined  in  this  gratifying  conversation 
with  apparent  ease,  and  said,  with  much  emphasis,  that  "  he  deserved  all 
he  got,  for  bringing  the  beggarly  Scots  into  England.'*  After  the  oompletioD 
of  the  shoeing,  the  party  again  set  forward,  and  an  hour  or  two  after  ar> 
rived  at  Wootton.  But  on  the  point  of  entering  the  town,  they  espied  vbat 
would  have  made  the  boldest  turn  pale,  and  that  was — a  troop  of  Republican 
cavalry  halting  to  refresh.  Mr.  Petre,  though  unaware  of  the  character  of 
onoj  at  least,  he  travelled  with,  was  sufficiently  alarmed  on  his  own  account, 
as  a  Royalist,  to  turn  aside  up  a  convenient  lane  ;  but  the  King,  with  his 
fair  companion  and  Mr.  Lascelles,  had  the  courage  and  ooolnees  to  pass 
steadily  on,  and  rode  through  the  straggling  and  dismounted  troop  un- 
harmed and  unsuspected.  No  pause  was  made  in  Wootton,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town  Mr.  Petre  again  joined  the  royal  party,  and  rode  with 
them  through  Stratford.  Soon  after,  the  Petres  left  them  to  return  into 
Bucks ;  and  about  four  miles  beyond  Stratford  the  party  halted,  as  ar- 
ranged,  at  the  mansion  of  Long  Marston,  where  a  trus^  Mend  of  Colonel 
Lane's  dwelt 
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Long  Marston  was  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Tombs ;  bat,  thoa^  his 
hospitality  was  accepted  on  this  occasion,  the  perilous  secret  of  the  King's 
presence  was  not  confided  to  him.  Here,  then,  Charles  was  left  to  his  own 
ingenuity  to  preserve  his  disguise ;  for,  while  Mr.  Tombs  entertained  Mr. 
Lascelles  and  Miss  Lane,  '*  William  Jackson  the  groom  '*  was  introduced  to 
the  kitchen,  after  having  first  given  proper  attention  to  the  steeds.  Seated 
there  while  the  cook  was  preparing  die  bountiful  meal  for  her  master's 
guests,  she  called  upon  the  stranger  to  assist  her,  by  winding  up  the  jacL 
Charles,  after  one  or  two  bungling  pretences,  was  obliged  to  ooniesB  thttt  he ' 
oould  not,  from  ignorance^  perform  the  difficult  operation ;  and  the  cook,  j 
with  the  true  cook's  redhot  temper,  rated  him  soundly,  and  told  him  tbc 
had  not  a  doubt  but  he  would  be  active  and  clever  enough  in  eating  the 
victuals,  though  he  was  too  stupid  or  lazy  to  assist  in  cooking  them.. 
Charles  answered,  and  must  have  chuckled  inwardly,  that  he  was  but  tba 
son  of  a  poor  tenant  of  Colonel  Lane's,  and  they  rarely  had  roast  meat  at 
their  poor  house.  His  quiet  manner  and  plausible  stoiy  pacified  the  cook, 
and  lus  clumsiness  was  forgiven  and  forgotten.  The  fugitive  must  haTt 
felt  a  pleasurable  contrast,  even  in  his  menial  position,  between  this 
Wednesday  night  and  the  last,  when  he  was  flying  from  his  fieice  foe,  and 
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glad  of  the  shelter  of  the  Spring  Coppice ;  and,  habituated  as  he  had  be- 
come to  his  position,  he  slept  soundly  and  easily  in  the  humble  bed  allotted 
to  Jaoe  Lane's  groom. 

Od  the  following  (Thursday)  morning,  the  party  again  set  forward  on 
their  prescribed  route,  without  any  danger,  or  even  alarm,  being  encoun- 
tered ;  though  tlieir  precautions  and  anxieties  were  increased,  for  they  were 
now  passing  through  a  part  of  the  realm  where  the  populace  was  most  fit- 
Touiable  to  the  Commonwealth.  Passing  Camden,  they  rested  for  the 
night  at  Cirencester  at  an  inn.  Here  Lascelles  arranged  for  his  "  servant'* 
to  sleep  on  a  truckle-bed  in  his  own  room  ;  and  when  he  had  retired  and 
made  &st  his  door,  the  King  occupied  the  better  bed,  and  Lascelles  slept 
on  the  •'  truckle." 

On  Friday,  September  12th,  a  long  and  important  march  was  made. 
They  rode  through  Bristol  unobserved  and  in  due  time  reached  Abbot's 
Leigh,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Norton,  and  the  proposed  bourne  of  their  hopes.  Of 
ooorse,  in  announcing  her  own  intended  visit.  Miss  Lane  had  made  no  parti- 
colar  mention  of  her  servant,  and  it  required  some  delicacy  and  discrimi- 
natioQ  to  obtain  for  him  some  superior  treatment  more  than  belonged  to  his 
tpparent  degree  vrithout  exciting  suspicion  in  a  time  so  especially  suspicious. 
Miiss  Lane  herself,  who  was  not  a  stranger,  applied  to  the  butler,  telling 
him  that  her  attendant  was  a  poor  tenant's  son  of  her  brother's,  and  was 
jost  recovering  from  an  ague,  and  begging  for  some  comfort  and  privacy  for 
him.  The  butler  whose  name  was  Pope — and  his  name  deserves  a  record 
"-secured  poor  Will  Jackson  a  private  room ;  and  this  extreme  condescen- 
sion from  a  butler  to  a  groom  would  appear  strange,  even  in  spite  of  the 
&ir  Jane  Lane's  winning  interference,  were  it  not  for  what  follqws.  For 
Master  Pope  had  at  once  recognised  Royalty  in  the  garb  of  servitude,  and 
was  proud  and  pleased  to  serve  the  King  at  any  risk  Pope  had  held  some 
post  iu  the  royid  household  when  Charles  was  Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  had 
also  served  as  a  soldier  during  the  civil  war.  Prudently  keeping  his  own 
coQodl  he  did  not  that  night  even  inform  Miss  Lane  of  his  discovery  but 
set  himself  stedfiastly  to  work  to  increase  the  wanderer's  comforts  without 
appearing  to  take  any  lively  interest  in  him ;  and  so  managed  that  Charles 
lK)th  supped  and  slept  alone,  and  supped  and  slept  in  comfort.  In  the 
morning  such  complete  privacy  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  King  arising 
^th  a  glorious  appetite  sought  the  **  buttery,"  and  mixing  with  the  house- 
hold played  an  excellent  part  among  the  victuals  and  drink,  of  which  there 
^s  bountiful  profusion. 

Among  the  servants  present  was  one  who  had  actually  been  at  Worcester 
fight,  and  it  chanced  on  the  present  remarkable  occasion  he  chose  to  in- 
^dge  himself  and  his  fellows  with  a  soldier's  narrative  of  that  eventful  day. 
He  had  been  in  the  King's  own  regiment,  and  praised  him  with  all  the 
i^h  energy  of  an  eager  partizan.  His  description  of  the  King's  conduct 
on  that  day  so  much  awakened  the  interest  of  his  audience  that  he  was 
pressed  to  complete  the  picture  by  supplying  the  royal  portrait.  Nothing 
loth  he  gave  many  free  strokes  for  the  outline,  and  suddenly  supplying  the 
filUng-in  by  saying,  **  Altogether  he  is  a  good  deal  like  Will  Jackson,  only 
^uat  least  two  or  three  fingers  taller  /"  Poor  Wi  11  Jackson  scarcely  admired 
being  thus  called  upon  to  supply  the  royal  features ;  and  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  his  invincible  modesty  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  retiring,  the 
more  readily,  perhaps,  that  he  had  by  this  time  perfectly  satisfied  a  by  no 
means  delkate  appetite. 
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Pope,  the  buUer,  felt  some  slarm  lest  other  and  keener  eyes  ahould  luicj 
Jane  Lane's  groom  had  a  kingly  countenance,  and  he  therefore  soon  made 
known  to  Miss  Lane  that  he  had  recognised  the  King.  She,  much  alarmed, 
csnsulted  with  Lascelles,  and  they  wisely  determined  to  take  Pope  entirelj 
into  their  council.  He  was,  accordingly,  formally  introduced  to  Charles, 
and  "  kisBed  hands  on  his  appointment  as  a  Priyy  Councillor."  Bight  hon- 
ourable indeed  was  Pope  in  heart  if  not  in  title,  and  during  the  Boyal  rest 
at  Abbot's  Leigh  he  proved  a  sincere  and  unfearing  Mend,  and  an  excelleot 
and  judicious  adviser. 


XV. 

At  Abbot's  Leigh,  in  comfort  and  security,  the  king  remained  until  Toes- 
day  the  16th  of  September.  As  Jane  Lane  had  not  contemplated  so  long 
a  stay,  it  was  given  out  in  the  family  that  poor  Will  Jackson  was  so  imper> 
fectly  recovered  of  his  i^e,  as  to  need  a  little  nursing ;  and  as  in  those 
halcyon  days  tenants  were^  however  poor,  really  the  objects  of  the  kind 
care  of  their  liege  lords  and  ladies,  it  was  not  deemed  at  all  surprising  that 
Jane  Lane  should  evince  such  anxiety  for  '*  the  son  of  a  poor  tenant  of  her 
brother."  But  these  apparently  idle  four  days  at  Abbot's  Leigh  were  not 
squandered.  Lord  Wilmot,  who  had  left  Beutley  and  followed  the  King 
within  easy  distance,  was  now  at  Bristol,  where  he  had  made  known  to  some 
tried  friends  the  King's  propinquity,  and  was  striving  to  obtain  a  passage  to 
the  continent  for  him  in  some  vessel  then  in  harbour.  Earnest  and  cease- 
less were  their  endeavours,  but  not  more  earnest  than  vain.  Bristol  was 
then  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  ships  in  the  port 
a£forded  no  feasible  means  of  escape.  This  foiled,  the  Bristol  scheme,  like 
the  Welsh  coast  scheme  must  be  abandoned,  and  a  fresh  plan  chalked 
out  for  a  retreat.  At  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Wilmot  the  King  was  to  seek 
for  a  time  the  secure  hiding  of  Trent  House,  and  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
honour  and  hospitality  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Wyndham. 

Trent  House  is  in  Somersetshire,  between  Castle  Carey  and  Sherbooroe, 
and  not  far  from  Yeovil.  In  it  was  a  secure  hiding  place;  for,  though 
Colonel  Wyndham  was  a  Protestant,  he  had  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Gerards  of  Trent,  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  her  patenial 
mansion.  Colonel  Wyndham  had  served  through  all  the  civil  war,  but 
had  retired  to  his  own  hearth  after  the  beheading  of  Charles  the  First ;  and 
he  was  one  of  those  who  deemed  the  time  was  not  yet  come  to  strike  a  blow 
for  royalty,  and  therefore  had  not  joined  the  second  Charles  at  Worcester 

All  the  arrangements  for  the  King's  reception  at  Trent  were  made  bj 
Lord  Wilmot,  who  appears  to  have  been  so  little  known  in  this  port  of  th€ 
kingdom,  as  to  go  about  with  but  little  precaution  or  disguise.  Colonel 
Wyndham,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  King's  fortunes  since  the  day  of  the 
fatal  field  of  Worcester,  gladly  engaged  in  his  Majesty's  cause,  and  at  onoe 
placed  his  house  and  himself  at  his  sovereign's  disposal. 

On  Tuesday  the  16th  September,  the  King  left  Abbot's  Leigh  without  a 
doubt  arising  as  to  the  reality  of  poor  aguish  Will  Jackson  of  Bentlej. 
Again  Miss  Lane  was  seated  behind  her  groom,  and  again  Lascelles  rode 
beside,  as  a  gay  escort  of  the  lady.  The  journey  was  made  without  inch 
dent,  and  the  night  passed  in  security  at  an  inn  at  Castle  Cary, 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Wyndham  took  measures  for  securing  the  King's 
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comfort  and  safety,  which,  if  they  had  not  been  perfectly  successful,  must 
have  been  characterized  as  indiscreet.  He  first  communicated  his  secret 
to  his  own  wife ;  next  to  bis  cousin,  Juliana  Coningsby,  who  was  then 
staying  with  him;  then  to  his  trusty  henchman,  fellow- soldier^  and  body- 
senant,  Henry  Peters ;  and,  last,  and  most  remarkable  of  all,  to  two 
female  domestics,  named  Eleanor  Withers  and  Joan  Halesnoth.  Such  un- 
restricted confidence  sounds  dangerous ;  but  Colonel  Wyndham  believed  he 
shoDld  require  the  co-operation  of  all ;  and  the  result  proves  the  soundness 
of  his  trust  in  the  fidelity  of  his  dependants  and  followers. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  17th  of  September,  one  fortnight 
After  the  morning  of  Worcester  fight,  the  King  and  his  companions  set 
out  from  Castle  Cary,  and  at  about  the  same  time  Colonel  Wyndham 
and  his  lady  set  out  from  Trent  for  a  sauntering  walk  in  the  direction  of 
the  last-named  town.     Ere  long,  they  were  aware  of  a  lady  seated  on 
horseback  behind  a  pale  and  meanly-dressed  young  man,  and  accompanied 
hy  a  stately  and  well  dressed  gentleman.     There  was  an  increased  pulsa- 
tion in  the  gallant  Colonel's  heart,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  fair  dame ; 
hnt  before  the  old  soldier  had  fairly  recognised  his  King,  and  while  yet 
some  distance  from  each  other,  the  King  recognised  the  Colonel,  and, 
with  a  loud  and  cheery  voice,  he  shouted,  "  Ah,  Frank,  Frank !   and  how 
dost  tkau  do  7  "      Joyful  indeed  was  that  meeting;   great  was  the  King's 
gladness,  and  large  the  Colonel's  welcome.      Jane  Lane  and  Lascelles 
shared  the  general  hilarity,  and  the  party  sped  on  to  Trent,  under  most 
^vourable  auspices.      Here  Mrs.  Wyndham  determined  that  Jane  Lane 
should  be  a  "  dear  cousin  "  come  to  her  on  a  brief  visit,  and  that  she 
should  return,  though  without  her  groom,  in  the  company  of  Lascelles  on 
the  morrow.     The  King  was  lodged  in  the  private   apartment  of  the 
lady  of  the  mansion,  because  it  communicated  directly  with  the  secret 
closet  to  which  the  Royal  guest  was  to  retire  on  any  suspicious  circum- 
stance occurring.      Nothing  but  sanguine  anticipations  are  felt  this  night 
at  Trent.     The  apparent  absence  of  all  alarm  through  the  whole  journey 
from  Bentley,  has  evidently  given  to  the  easy-hearted  King,  a  confidence 
which  was,   perhaps,  too  bold ;    and  the  meeting  with  an  old   fellow- 
soldier  cavalier  has  brought  the  same  exhilarating  influences  which  had 
before  stirred  the  King's  blood,  when  he  found  the  unconquerable  Carliss 
at  Boscobel.     Hospitality  spreads  the  table  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
body,  and  Elegance  and  Intellect  ofier  to  the  throneless  King  a  charm 
which,  even  in  his  perilous  circumstances,  must  have  entirely  banished 
for  the  time  all  doubt  or  anxiety. 

Before  the  Monarch  retired  to  his  repose.  Colonel  Wyndham  had  sug- 
gested a  means  of  escape  by  the  nearest  southern  shore  of  the  island,  and 
promised  to  ride  over  in  the  morning  to  his  neighbour.  Sir  John  Strang- 
ways,  of  Melbury,  a  fine  Cavalier,  and  a  more  influential  man  than  him- 
sdf,  to  concert  with  him  some  scheme  for  the  King's  salvation. 


XVL 

On  Thursday,  the  18th  of  September,  Colonel  Wyndham  went  to 
Melbury,  a  few  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Trent,  to  seek  an  interview  with 
Sir  John  Strangways.  In  this  he  failed,  but  he  found  a  son^  of  Sir 
John's,  who  had  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Royal  Forces  imder 
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Prince  Rupert,  and  who,  though  he  could  not  give  any  advice  tbat 
appeared  to  lead  to  any  prospect  of  the  King's  escape,  gave  what  was 
equally  needed,  namely — money.  He  sent  one  hundred  pounds  in  gold 
hy  Colonel  Wyndham  for  the  King's  service,  and  promised  to  make  every 
exertion  in  his  power  to  provide  some  means  for  the  King's  escape.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  services  of  Colonel  Giles  Strangways 
or  of  his  father,  Sir  John,  extended  heyond  the  advancing  of  the  pecuniary 
loan  (or  gift  as  it  might  he),  for  Colonel  Wyndham  was  obliged  to  turn 
his  thoughts  in  another  direction,  and  obtain  assistance  from  another 
quarter.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  for  a  moment  that  Lord  Wilmot  still 
remained  in  such  proximity,  that  a  very  short  period  sufficed  to  bring 
him  into  communication  with  the  King  and  those  around  him,  and  that 
he  was  incessantly  employed  in  consulting  with  the  known  Cavaliers  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  devising  plans  to  ensure  the  King's  safety. 
Where  Wilmot  lingered,  or  how  he  disguised  himself,  is  not  accurately 
known.  The  peril  of  the  sovereign  keeps  the  mental  eye  so  entirely 
fixed  on  him,  that  one  has  not  either  time  or  inclination  to  watch  the 
subtle  and  bold  devices  of  Wilmot,  who,  nevertheless,  so  managed 
matters,  that  he  pursued  his  steady  purpose,  and  worked  continually  for 
the  King's  deliverance  without  exciting  suspicion,  either  against  himself 
or  the  King. 

With  many  friends  thus  working  incessantly  in  his  behalf,  the  King 
remained  in  perfect  security  at  Trent  during  the  days  following  bis 
arrival  there,  and  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  September,  another  highly 
dramatic  incident  occurred  to  grace  this  varied  history.  On  that  day, 
some  troopers  who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Cromwell,  and  been  at 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  being  disbanded,  returned  to  their  own  homes. 
In  the  village  adjoining  closely  to  Colonel  Wyndham's  mansion,  this 
return  gave  rise  to  much  excitement.  The  villagers  gave  vent  to  their 
highly  wrought  feelings  by  the  usual  English  means  : — ^the  church  bells 
were  rung — a  bonfire  was  lighted,  and  in  the  light  of  its  blaze  much  good 
ale  was  jovially  drunk  on  the  village  green.  For  the  inhabitants  were 
arrant  Roundheads,  and  Colonel  Wyndham  must  have  been  a  most 
excellent  man  in  his  private  character  to  have  avoided  the  destruction 
of  his  property,  or  the  invasion  of  his  premises  by  the  crowd  of  intoxi- 
cated zealots.  But  the  cream  of  the  jest  is,  that  from  the  window  of 
his  hiding  place,  the  King  could  not  only  see,  but  hear,  all  the  Round- 
head demonstrations,  and  he  must  have  intensely  relished  the  cool  im- 
pudence of  one  of  the  returned  soldiers,  who  told  his  greedy  auditory 
that  he,  at  Worcester,  had  killed  the  King  with  his  own  hand : — and 
producing  a  handsome  buff  coat,  or  upper  military  garment,  he  assured 
the  gaping  villagers  that  it  had  been  the  King's,  and  that  he  had  taken 
it  from  his  body.  All  this  absurdity  was  eagerly  swallowed  by  his 
enthusiastic  auditory,  who  little  deemed  what  eyes  and  ears  had  cog- 
nizance of  their  grand  proceedings. 

While  this  rich  bit  of  farce  was  being  enacted  at  Trent,  the  graver 
business  of  life  was  steadily  progressing.  Colonel  Wyndham,  guided  hy 
suggestions  thrown  out  by  friends  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  had  nddtn 
forth  to  Lyme,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  to  seek  connael  and 
aid  from  Captain  Ellesdon. 

Nor  did  he  seek  in  vain,  for  Ellesdon  immediately  suggested  an  escape 
from  the  less  known  part  of  the  shore  between  Lyme  and  CluurmcmUi, 
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and  pointed  oat  the  commander  of  a  trading  boat  as  a  likely  man  to 
give  bis  services  in  the  emergency  "  for  a  consideration."  But  Colonel 
Wyndham  did  not  mention  the  King  to  Ellesdon,  but  merely  said  that 
he  sought  the  means  of  escape  for  Lord  Wilmot  and  another  unfortunate 
Cavalier.  This  did  not  affect  Ellesdou's  earnestness,  and  he  soon 
nuuiaged  to  obtain  a  confidential  interview  with  Limbry,  the  sea-captain 
referred  to,  who  was,  in  fact,  a  tenant  of  EUesdon's,  and  as  I  have  before 
stated,  tenants  were  in  those  days  bound  by  the  strongest  of  ties  to  their 
chiefs.  EUesdon  told  Limbry  that  there  were  three  or  four  gentlemen 
"  who  supported  the  King  "  who  wanted  to  get  to  France,  and  that  if 
he  would  convey  them  to  the  opposite  shore  he  should  have  a  handsome 
pecuniary  reward,  and  though  the  service  might  be  performed  without 
any  risk,  it  might  ultimately  become  a  source  of  great  advantage. 
Limbry  did  not  think  much  of  the  prospective  benefit,  but  agreed  to  land 
the  parties  on  the  coast  of  France  on  condition  of  receiving  £60,  on  which 
terms  the  bargain  was  concluded  by  Captain  Ellesdon,  who  communi- 
cated the  result  immediately  to  Colonel  Wyndham.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  the  Cavaliers  should  proceed  to  Charmouth  on  Monday 
evening,  and  that  after  nightfall,  Limbry's  vessel  should  await  them  at 
a  favourable  part  of  the  shore  between  Charmouth  and  Lyme,  where  they 
might  embark  unobserved ;  and  to  complete  the  plan,  Peters,  Colonel 
Wyndham's  servant,  went  over  to  Charmouth  and  secured  an  apartment 
for  Monday  evening  for  "  a  runaway  bridal  party  "  who  were  trying  to 
escape  to  France. 

Full  of  confidence,  Colonel  Wyndham  returned  to  Trent,  and  the 
ensuing  Sabbath — ^like  each  that  had  passed  since  the  flight  from 
Worcester — was  a  day  of  rest  and  peace  and  promise  ! 


XVII. 

On  Monday,  September  22nd,  the  Royal  forces  marched  from  Trent. 
Charles  now  received  some  promotion,  for  instead  of  woodman,  or  groom, 
he  personated  the  runaway  bridegroom,  the  fair  Juliana  Coningsby 
acting  the  bride,  and  occupying  the  pillion  behind  her  sovereign.  The 
Colonel  rode  beside  as  a  fHend  of  the  fugitives,  and  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance followed  Lord  Wilmot  and  Peters.  Before  reaching  Charmouth, 
they  were  met  by  Captain  Ellesdon,  who  thought  they  had  better  not 
proceed  to  that  town  so  early,  and  who,  therefore,  came  to  guide  them  to 
a  lone  house,  among  the  hills  near  Charmouth,  belonging  to  his  brother. 
Here  the  King  remained  for  some  hours,  and  made  himself  known  to 
Captain  Ellesdon,  presenting  him  at  the  same  time  with  a  gold  coin, 
through  which  he  had,  during  his  retreat  at  Trent,  bored  a  hole  and 
passed  a  ribbon  to  suspend  it  as  a  medal.  Ellesdon  was  much  afi*ected 
when  he  found  it  was  his  Sovereign  whom  he  was  assisting,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  precautions  he  had  taken,  and  the  apparent 
success  that  attended  on  his  designs.  When  it  became  dark,  Ellesdon 
sccompanied  the  party  to  Charmouth,  where  they  found  their  room 
properly  kept  for  them,  and  very  soon  after  their  arrival,  Limbry  himself 
called,  and  informed  Captain  Ellesdon  of  the  exact  spot  for  the  em- 
barkation, and  the  precise  hour  when  the  state  of  the  tide  would 
permit  it. 
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As  every  one*B  anxiety  was  to  save  the  King  from  fatigue  as  much  as 
possible,  it  was  arranged  that  Colonel  Wyndham  and  Peters  should  keep 
watch  on  the  point  of  the  coast  to  which  EUesdon  gruided  them,  and  that 
the  moment  the  vessel  appeared  to  be  nearing  the  shore  one  of  the  faith- 
ful sentinels  should  fetch  the  King  and  Lord  Wilmot,  which  would  have 
been  easily  accomplished  by  the  time  a  boat  could  reach  the  land.  EUes- 
don left  the  Colonel  and  his  companion  on  the  spot  appointed,  and  returned 
to  his  own  home.  Patiently  through  the  dim  night  did  the  cavalkn 
watch  for  the  ark  of  their  hopes,  and  as  the  tide  reached  its  height  their 
straining  eyes  gazed  wistfully  into  the  boundless  waste  of  darkness  that 
surmounted  the  murmuring  sea.  Minute  after  minute  passed  slowly  and 
painfully  by,  but  nothing  disturbed  the  heavy  and  mournful  monotony  of 
night.  Now  and  then  a  sound  or  a  shadow  revived  drooping  hope,  and 
sent  a  fresh  energy  to  the  throbbings  of  the  heart,  but  no  ship  shewed  her 
outline  near  the  shore — no  boat  crept  stealthily  to  land,  and  after  watch- 
ing through  succeeding  hours  till  even  the  receding  tide  left  them  no 
shadow  of  a  chance,  they  returned  to  Charmouth  grieved  and  angry,  sor- 
rowful and  indignant  at  this  terrible  and  mysterious  disappointment.  The 
King  and  Wilmot,  who  had  sat  in  the  inn  suffering  the  same  anxiety  as 
their  scouts,  were  persuaded  to  take  a  little  rest,  and  as  soon  as  daybreak 
permitted,  Peters  was  sent  over  to  Lyme  to  find  the  cue  to  this  strange 
riddle.  But  here  the  cue  was  not  to  be  readily  found.  Ellesdon  was  at 
his  home  in  happy  security,  and  reposed  in  the  belief  that  the  hunted 
Monarch  was  then  rapidly  approaching  the  shore  where  disgrace  and 
danger  would  no  longer  dog  his  steps.  He  heard  with  perfect  amazement 
the  account  of  Peters,  and  utterly  bewildered  by  the  failure  of  plans  which 
appeared  so  perfect  he  began  to  fear  that  there  must  have  been  a  betrayal : 
so  without  staying  to  inquire  how  the  evil  had  arisen,  he  adjured  Peters  to 
return  with  all  possible  speed  to  Charmouth  and  press  Colonel  Wyndham 
to  lose  not  a  moment  in  departing  with  the  fugitives  from  Charmouth. 
Peters  needed  no  spur  to  his  loyal  zeal,  and  but  a  short  time  elapsed  ere 
the  King,  Miss  Coningsby,  and  the  Colonel  were  on  their  way  along  the 
coast  to  Bridport,  leaving  Lord  Wilmot  and  Peters  to  follow  after  a  short 
interval.  It  seems  surprising  that  these  strange  movements  at  Charmouth 
should  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  inn- 
keeper there  was  a  friend  to  the  Cavaliers,  and  was  known  to  Captain 
Ellesdon  as  such  ;  and  though  she  had  no  suspicion  of  harbouring  Royalty 
she  must  have  easily  seen  through  the  flimsy  bridal  veil. 

But  we  must  tell  the  story  of  Captain  Limbry  to  its  denouement,  and  it 
is  important  enough  to  tell  in  another  chapter. 


XVIII. 

There  was  a  lady  in  the  case  !  This  must  be  Limbry's  plea,  for  Cap- 
tain Limbry  had  a  wife  ;  and  as  it  appears,  she  was  in  Cassio's  words 
•*  our  Captain's  Captain."  No  variability,  "  like  the  shade  by  the  light 
quivering  aspen  made,"  belonged  to  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Limbry.  She  was 
his  **  true  and  lawful  wedded  wife" — and  she  had  a  wiQ  of  her  own — and 
she  had  two  fair  daughters  who  loved  and  honoured  and  imitated  their 
mother  :— so  that  amongst  the  three  ladies  the  amount  of  conjugal  and 
filial  feeling  appears  to  have  been  very  considerable  and  very  atrongly 
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marked.  They  had  not  only  "  too  tender"  hut  likewise  "  too  firm" 
hearts,  and  they  contrived  to  mingle  the  "  Lover's"  and  the  **  Roman's" 
parts,  to  the  captain's  discomfiture.  Limbry  would  appear  to  have  a  due 
deference  to  his  ladye-love,  but  he  did  not  admit  her  into  his  full  confi- 
dence as  regards  his  engagement  to  transport  the  Cavaliers,  but  made  all 
his  arrangements  complete  without  intimating  to  his  better  half  his  pro- 
jected voyage.  He  had  good  reason  to  fear  she  would  scarcely  approve 
the  scheme,  and  apprehending  a  bit  of  conjugal  disputation,  he  deferred 
it  to  the  latest  possible  period.  It  was  not  till  near  to  the  appointed 
hour  for  safling  that  he  went  home  to  obtain  his  sea-chest,  and  to  announce 
with  as  much  calm  dignity  as  he  could  assume,  that  he  was  going  to  put 
to  sea  imtanter. 

The  natural — the  wife-like  question  of  ^*  Where  are  you  going?"  was 
not  quite  so  easy  to  answer ;  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  persuasions — 
first  friendly — then  pathetic — then  stormy  and  consequently  irresistible — 
that  Captain  Limbry  was  brought  to  confess  his  design  of  aiding  the  escape 
of  some  fugitive  Cavaliers.  Alas !  poor  Limbry, — iti  was  not  that  Mrs. 
Limbry  loved  Cavaliers  less,  but  that  she  loved  Limbry  more,  and  she 
(gentle  and  amiable  creature)  had  been  at  Lyme  Fair  that  very  day,  and 
there  she  had  very  carefully  spelt  over  an  ominous  placard — liberally 
displayed — which  contained  the  Parliamentary' proclamation  of  rewards  for 
discovering,  and  penalties  for  concealing,  fugitives  from  Worcester  fight. 
Alarmed  by  the  intelligence  wrung  from  her  cara  sposa,  she  silently  de- 
termined in  her  own  large  heart  that  to  sea  that  night  Captain  Limbry 
SHouLO  NOT  GO.  Then  commenced  the  attack  of  herself  and  aides  upon 
the  husband  and  father,  with  every  dangerous  variety  of  weapon  from  a 
woman's  armory.  She  remonstrated — she  argued — she  intreated — she 
commanded — she  pleaded — she  wept ; — ^but  in  spite  of  that  rule  which 
we  are  all  obliged  to  acknowledge — ^sometime  or  other — more  or  less — 
the  rule  which  must  endure  as  long  as  man  has  eyes  or  a  heart — the  rule 
— ^the  sway — the  sovereignty  of  lovely  woman  : — in  spite  of  that  rule,  I 
say,  to  which  Limbry  was  too  often  a  victim,  he  determined  on  this  occa- 
sion to  keep  the  faith  he  had  pledged  as  an  English  seaman  ;  and  having 
in  vain  tried  to  reason — ^in  vain  tried  to  soothe — ^he  resolutely  entered  his 
chamber  to  withdraw  from  thence  the  needful  sea-chest.  Ah !  fatal  entry, 
— ah !  too  easy  descent  to  Avernus ; — the  key  of  that  doomed  apartment 
was  on  the  outside,  and  ere  Limbry  could  move  his  chest,  the  key  was 
rapidly  turned  in  the  lock,  and  he  was  in  durance  vile.  In  vain  did  he 
struggle  as  a  lion  in  the  toils — in  vain  did  he  try  the  weapons  his  fair  dame 
had  lately  used — prayers — ^rage — tears — threats  were  all  spent  in  vain  ; 
Mrs.  Limbry  was  a  firm  woman,  and  proved  now  inexorable.  When  at 
last  Limbry  began  to  use  violence  to  the  door,  she  coolly  informed  him 
that  if  he  persisted  she  would  instantly  send  for  some  troopers  from  the 
town  and  at  once  make  known  his  intentions.  Every  way  foiled,  the 
hrave  seaman  could  at  once  perceive  that  for  the  soldiers  to  have  know- 
ledge that  Cavaliers  were  trying  to  escape  from  that  part  of  the  coast 
would  be  attended  with  greater  danger  to  them  than  even  his  breach  of 
faith  that  night  could  bring,  and  he  therefore  submitted  with  a  sorrowful 
heart  to  his  cruel  thraldom,  and  his  wife  did  not  unlock  his  prison  door 
until  she  knew  that  the  state  of  the  tide  would  prevent  any  sailing  that 
night 

Of  Limbry '8  after  fette  history  affords  no  memorials. 
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XIX 


On  the  arrival  of  Charles  and  his  friends  at  Bridport  they  found  that 
they  had  literally  dropped  into  a  nest  of  hornets ;  for  there,  on  that  unlucky 
day,  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Parliamentarian  troops,  who  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  attack  of  the  Channel  Islands.  Nothing  daunted,  the  King 
rode  holdly  into  the  principal  inn-yard,  with  his  flEdr  hurden  behind  him, 
amid  crowds  of  stem  looking  soldiery ;  not  now  assuming  the  conse- 
quence of  the  runaway  bridegroom,  but  sinking  again  into  the  character 
of  the  groom  : — ^not  the  '*  poor  tenant's  son*'  of  Colonel  Lane,  but  the 
experienced,  well-dressed,  and  impudent  servant  of  a  lady  of  quality. 
When  discharging  his  equestrian  duties  his  acquaintance  was  somewhat 
abruptly  claimed  by  the  burly  ostler.  "  I  am  sure  I  know  your  &ce." 
The  King  cautiously  enquired  where  his  new  friend  had  heretofore  resided, 
and  the  reply  was  that  he  had  lived  for  some  time  at  an  inn  in  Exeter, 
"  near  to  Mr.  Potter's  house."  At  the  house  of  this  Mr.  Potter,  Charles, 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  made  a  considerable  stay  with  his  staff  during  the 
Civil  War.  But  no  change  came  over  the  King's  countenance,  and  he 
said,  readily  and  easil^f — *'  Oh  1  I  lived  with  Master  Potter  above  a  year, 
but  I  can't  say  I  remember  you."  The  ostler  was  quite  delighted  with  the 
recognition,  and  immediately  proposed  a  pot  of  beer  to  celebrate  the  meet- 
ing, to  which  the  King  readily  assented,  providing  only  that  the  jollifica- 
tion should  be  deferred  until  his  work  was  done.  Lord  Wihnotand 
Peters  shortly  after  rode  in  from  Charmouth,  but  went  to  another  inn  to 
put  up  their  steeds,  and  afterwards  joined  the  royal  party  in  council. 

The  determination  then  come  to  was  that  the  only  present  hope  for 
Charles  was  to  return  to  Trent,  while  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  con- 
veyance to  France  from  some  other  part  of  the  south  coast.  Accordingly 
the  King,  with  Colonel  Wyndham  and  Miss  Coningsby,  very  soon  departed 
and  took  the  road  to  Dorchester  unquestioned,  followed  by  Lord  Wilmot 
and  Peters. 

At  this  inauspicious  moment  the  Royal  fugitive  was  in  the  greatest  and 
most  immediate  peril.  The  ostler  of  the  inn  at  Charmouth  where  the 
**  Bridal  Party"  had  stayed  was  an  old  Roundhead  soldier,  and  though  he 
held  his  peace,  his  suspicions  had  been  highly  excited  by  the  mysterious 
movements  of  the  night  which  the  party  passed  there.  To  confirm  his 
jealous  doubts.  Lord  Wilmot's  horse  required  shoeing,  and  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  there  existed  at  that  time  a  mysterious  free  blacksmithry, 
for  the  smith  declared  that  the  three  shoes  then  on  the  nag's  feet  had  been 
put  on  in  three  several  counties,  one  of  which  was  Worcester.  This  in- 
telligence assured  the  ostler  that  they  had  been  receiving  foes  ;  and  be  lost 
no  time  in  making  known  his  suspicions  to  his  mistress.  Probably  she 
had  deeper  and  truer  suspicions  than  he  had,  but  she  had  no  desire  that 
her  suspicions  should  be  confirmed,  and  she  rated  her  servant  soundly  for 
meddling  with  matters  not  in  his  department,  and  suggested,  politely  but 

fositively,  that  he  should  mind  his  own  business. 
The  demon  of  doubt  was  not  so  easily  laid.  The  ostler  only  saw  in  his 
mistress  a  weak  trimmer,  and  determined  to  make  application  in  a  quarter 
where  he  could  promise  himself  better  success.  He  went  directly  to  the 
house  of  a  man  named  WesUey ,  the  puritan  minister  of  the  place,  to  pour 
into  an  ear  that   he  knew  would  be  greedily  open  all  his  grievanee. 
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Providentially  the  pions  Mister  Westley  had  just  commenced  his  "  morn* 
ing  family  exercise,"  and  no  interruption  of  that  long  worship  was  per- 
mitted :  so  Leathers  was  compelled  to  wait,  and  thus  afforded  the  poor 
flying  Cavaliers  the  advantage  of  more  than  a  clear  hour's  start.  Lea- 
ihen  must  have  felt, — like  Dugald  Dalgetty,  when  he  listened  in  Argyle's 
chapel  to  the  "  sixteenthly — seventeenthly — and  to  conclude," — something 
akin  to  despair  at  the  prolonged  service,  hut  he  lost  no  time  in  making 
known  his  fears  and  hopes  when  the  service  had  concluded,  and  succeeded 
in  exciting  Mister  Westley  to  as  great  a  state  of  fever  as  he  himself  suf- 
fered. But  Mister  Westley  imagined  he  could  do  more  with  mine  hostess 
than  Leathers  had  done,  and  accordingly  repaired  at  once  to  the  inn. 
"  So,  Margaret,  I  find  you  are  a  Maid  of  Honour  V*  "  What  do 
you  mean,  Mr.  Parson  ?"  "  Why,  Margaret,  Charles  Stuart  lay  here 
last  night*  and  he  kissed  you  hefore  he  departed  this  morning,  and  that 
is  the  mode  of  creating  a  Maid  of  Honour."  The  reply  of  the  irate  dame 
confirms  the  view  that  she  was  a  Cavalier  in  petticoats  and  hated  Repuh- 
licanism  and  Puritanism.  She  fired  up  and  said,  with  that  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness and  volubility  which  are  patent  to  the  sex,  "  You  are  a  scurvy, 
impudent  fellow  to  talk  so,  and  had  better  be  attending  to  your  own  duties. 
But  if  it  wu  the  king,  I  am  sure  I  sha]l  think  better  of  my  lips  all  the 
days  of  my  life.  So  get  you  out,  Master  Parson,  or  you  shaJl  be  kicked 
out." 

Mister  Westley,  not  daunted  by  his  want  of  success  in  this  quarter, 
went  to  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace,  and  receiving  no  encouragement 
there  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  Captain  Macy  who  commanded  the 
nearest  piquet,  and  who  turned  a  ready  ear  to  his  reverence's  story.  His 
troop  was  hastily  mounted,  and  very  quickly  in  Bridport,  and  learning 
there  the  course  the  party  had  taken  he  followed  almost  close  to  their 
heels  on  the  Dorchester  Road. 

But  our  party — divinely  guided— had  suddenly  and  capriciously  left 
this  main  road  a  few  miles  from  Bridport,  turning  up  a  bye  lane  to  the 
left  with  no  very  defined  object,  and  Captain  Macy  and  his  troop  appa- 
rently considering  that  the  party  were  hastening  towards  London,  galloped 
on  steadily  to  Dorchester  where  no  trace  of  the  fugitives  could  be  found, 
and  after  a  while  returned  to  their  quarters,  praying  earnestly,  no  doubt, 
for  the  repose  of  both  ostler  and  parson. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  and  his  companions  reached  the  village  of 
Broad  Windsor,  and  men  and  horses  being  thoroughly  weary,  and  Colonel 
Wyndham  knowing  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  it  was  determined  to  pass 
the  night  there.  Colonel  Wyndham  told  the  host  that  his  companion  was 
his  brother-in-law,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  to  the  Republicans,  but  had 
broken  his  parole,  and  consequently  must  be  concealed.  The  careful  and 
knowing  landlord  accordingly  assigned  them  apartments  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  house,  which  if  deficient  in  comfort  were  at  least  secure,  and  to 
them  the  party  early  retired. 


XX. 

But  the  perils  of  this  attempt  at  escape  were  not  yet  over.  Scarcely 
had  the  party  made  themselves  comfortable  in  their  lofty  lodgings,  than 
the  inn  was  invaded  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  with  their  baggage — or. 
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as  a  vety  wicked  chronicler  states  it,  **  their  wives  and  other  haggsge/'— 
on  the  march  to  join  the  Channel  Islands  army  at  Bridport.  There  were 
forty  persons  in  all,  and  as  the  inn  would  searcely  accommodate  the  whole 
there  was  much  fear  that  the  guests  in  the  top  of  the  house  would  he  dis- 
covered. But  here  comes  a  story  which  I  really  must  tell,  though  I 
scarce  know  how  :  for  if  not  told  my  faithful  history  will  lose  one  of  its 
salient  points. 

As  I  hefore  said,  the  usual  feminine  accompaniments  of  military 
marches  were  at  Broad  Windsor,  and  the  £ur  helpmate  of  one  hold  drs^ 
good  chose  to  select  that  especiad  locality  for  producing  to  the  world  ber 
firsthorn.  This  is  hut  a  trivial  event  in  camp  annals,  hut  the  overseen  of 
Broad  Windsor  in  the  year  of  grace  1651,  were  \ery  sharp  fellows  indeed, 
and  they  feared  that  the  enfant  du  regiment  had  made  its  appearance  ma- 
liciously and  with  a  view  to  some  future  tax  upon  the  Scot  and  Lot  men 
of  Broad  Windsor.  And  these  sharp  fellows  had  the  courage  to  assert 
their  authority  even  in  the  teeth  of  the  sturdy  dragoons,  and  they  proved, 
with  all  the  law  of  a  Coke,  and  the  logic  of  a  Bacon,  that  the  child  ought 
not  to  have  heen  horn  at  Broad  Windsor,  and  therefore,  for  all  legal  pur- 
poses, was  not  horn  there.  The  termination  of  these  astute  arguments 
— the  decision  of  authority  on  this  vital  question — ^has  not  heen  recorded : 
hut  the  grateful  historian  of  the  salvage  from  the  wreck  of  the  Monarchy, 
acknowledges  devoutly  the  occurrence  of  a  strange  incident  which,  hy  oc- 
cupying the  general  attention  throughout  that  night  at  Broad  Windsor,  pre- 
vented a  discovery  which  at  one  time  appeared  inevitable.  The  troopers 
marched  early  the  following  morning,  ignorant  of  the  rich  prize  which  had 
so  strangely  evaded  their  grasp.  That  morning  was  Wednesday,  September 
24th,  three  weeks  after  the  Worcester  fight,  and  the  King  and  his  friends 
leisurely  returned  to  Trent  unharmed,  and  there  he  remained  imtil  Mon- 
day the  6th  of  October. 

During  this  long  interval,  very  little  exertion  could  be  made  to  favour 
the  King's  escape,  for  again  some  clue  seemed  to  have  been  found  by  the 
Parliament  to  his  whereabout,  and  the  neighbourhood  was  frequently 
searched,  and  an  evidently  close  watch  kept.  Lord  Wilmot  was  con- 
cealed in  Salisbury,  but  travelled  continually  between  that  city  and 
Trent  during  the  night  time,  seeking  or  bringing  news. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  September  28th,  a  faithful  taOor  from  the 
Roundhead  village  communicated  to  Colonel  Wyndham  that  it  had  heen 
tolerably  well  ascertained  that  some  one  was  in  concealment  at  the  man- 
sion, and  a  search  by  the  military  might  be  expected.  Lord  Wilmot  had 
arrived  from  Salisbury  the  previous  nig^ht,  and  availing  himself  readily  of 
this  event.  Colonel  Wyndham  told  his  humble  fnend  that  it  was  true  that 
he  had  a  relative  staying  with  him,  but  to  prove  that  no  suspicion  need 
attach  they  were  both  going  to  attend  public  worship  in  the  church  that 
day. 

It  appears  that  Colonel  Wyndham,  like  most  of  the  true  Cavaliers,  felt 
a  profound  contempt  for  the  Puritanical  form  of  worship  now  generally 
used,  and  had  offended  his  neighbours  no  little  by  his  studied  absence  from 
the  parish  church.  The  concession  now  made  to  them  was  particularly 
grateful,  and  especially  to  the  preacher,  and  so  far  did  this  influence  spread 
that  Trent  was  no  more  threatened ;  nor  did  the  appearance  of  Lord  wil- 
mot at  the  church,  as  the  relative  of  Colonel  Wyndham,  lead  to  any 
danger  to  that  bold  and  reckless  peer.     But  the  late  suspicions  led  to 
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renewed  precautions.  The  King  was  even  supplied  witH  food  surreptiti- 
ously and  compelled  to  cook  it  himself  in  the  secret  chamber :  the  lesson 
first  learned  at  Boscobel  was  repeatedly  conned  at  Trent ;  and  as  the 
iiigitiye  must  needs  have  arrived  at  some  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
savoury  art,  I  am  only  surprised  that  after  the  Restoration,  "  Cotelettes 
Mysterieuse,"  and  "  CoUops  of  Captivity"  did  not  become  favourite  and 
fashionable  dishes.  On  one  occasion  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  horse 
at  Sherborne  excited  so  much  alarm  that  it  was  deemed  important  to  learn 
their  intentions,  and  as  an  agent  not  likely  to  be  suspected,  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  was  sent  over  to  glean  intelligence  ;  she  was  not  very  successful  but 
she  judged  that  they  were  not  bound  for  Trent,  and  her  judgment  proved 
correct. 

Lord  Wilmot  and  the  friends  with  whom  he  was  able  to  consult  had 
decided  upon  making  the  next  attempt  at  escape  from  the  Sussex  coast, 
and  Charles  was  therefore  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  Hele  House 
near  Amesbury,  where  also  there  were  hiding  places,  from  whence  he  was 
to  journey  farther  eastward  as  circumstances  permitted. 


XXI. 

On  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  October,  the  King  again  set  forth  disguised  as 
before,  and  riding  before  Juliana  Coningsby.  On  this  occasion  Colonel 
Wyndham  was,  much  against  his  will,  left  behind,  and  Colonel  Phelips  of 
MoTitacute,  a  neighbour  and  trusted  friend  of  Wyndham,  supplied  his 
place.  They  rested  at  the  little  town  of  Mere. .  Here  the  host,  with  a 
^'ink  to  the  groom,  while  his  mistress  was  dining,  said,  "Are  you  a  friend 
of  Caesar's  V*  The  groom  nodded  his  assent,  and  the  host  quickly  pro- 
duced a  foaming  tankard  of  ale,  and  proposed  the  King's  health.  The 
groom  begged  to  concur  heartily  and  finished  the  cup.  On  reaching  Hele 
House,  which  was  a  seat  of  the  Hydes,  they  were  most  cordially  received 
hy  Mrs.  Hyde,  then  a  widow,  and  during  the  evening  she  lavished  so  much 
attention  on  the  King  that  her  brother,  who  was  present,  but  not  in  the 
secret,  was  perfectly  amazed.  On  the  following  morning,  by  advice  of 
Mrs.  Hyde,  the  party  left  Hele  as  if  to  proceed,  but  ere  long  Colonel 
Phelips  and  Miss  Coningsby  left  the  King  alone  amid  the  ruins  of  Stone- 
henge,  and  returned  together  to  Trent  in  safety.  The  King  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  day  at  Stonehenge,  and  amused  himself  by  counting  the 
stones,  the  massive  bulk  and  strange  positions  of  which,  though  they  evi- 
dently belong  to  some  gigantic  edifice,  still  afibrd  ample  food  for  the  spe- 
culations of  archseologists.  As  soon  as  night  fell,  Charles  returned  to 
Hele  House,  where  Mrs.  Hyde,  with  only  her  sister,  received  him  and 
conducted  him  to  the  secret  chamber.  For  five  weary  days  did  the  King 
remain  in  this  uncomfortable  concealment ;  during  which  time  the  untired 
Wilmot  was  most  actively  engaged  with  Dr.  Henchman,  a  canon  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Colonel  Gunter, 
a  Sussex  loyalist,  in  providing  a  vessel  in  which  the  King  might  embark. 
Colonel  Gunter  had  made  a  communication  through  Mr.  Mansel,  a  mer- 
chant of  Brighton,  with  Tattersall,  the  owner  of  a  vessel  trading  coastwise^ 
and  having  received  sufficient  assurance  that  Tattersall  might  be  depended 
upon,  he  had  given  Mansel  full  authority  to  close  a  bargain. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  October,  Colonel  Gunter  brought  tlie 
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glad  tidings  of  his  Bucoets  to  Hele  Hoaae^  and  it  was  axnnged  that  the 
King  shoidd  start  on  Monday  morning,  the  13th.  Thus  again,  as  thrmi^ 
the  past  month,  making  the  Sahbath  a  day  of  thankful  rest. 

On  Monday  morning  the  King  bade  a  grateful  adieu  to  his  kind  hostess, 
and,  followed  by  her  loyal  prayers,  set  out  on  foot,  accompanied  only  by 
Dn  Henchman.  After  trayelllDg  about  three  miles  they  were  joiiied  hj 
Lord  Wilmot,  Colonel  Gunter,  his  brother  Mr.  Thomas  GKmter,  and  by 
Colonel  Phelips,  who  had  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  fiill  of  deTOted 
anxiety  for  his  proscribed  King.  They  had  a  horse  for  the  King;  sod 
were  followed  by  some  greyhounds,  so  that  they  appeared  as  if  merely 
going  over  the  downs  to  course.  Dr.  Henchman  immediately  retnrned 
after  seeing  the  King  among  friends,  and  the  party  proceeded  onward  and 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  Hambledon,  Hampshire,  where  lived  a  Mr. 
Symons,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Colonel  Gunter's. 

The  King's  costume  had  been  somewhat  changed,  and  he  travelled  ss 
an  acquaintance  of  Colonel  Gunter's,  who  was  merely  going  on  to 
Brighton.  It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  confide  in  Mr.  SymoDS, 
though  Colonel  Gunter  informed  his  sister  of  the  true  character  of  her 
guest.  Mr.  Symons  was  from  home  when  the  party  arrived,  and  when 
he  came  in,  it  was  very  evident  that  he  had  been  with  boon  companions, 
and  had  not  failed  in  his  own  portion  of  the  Bacchanal  rites.  He  wel- 
comed all  his  visitors  with  roystering  jollity,  but  took  great  offence  at  the 
Sling's  deficiency  in  the  flowing  curls  which  should  adorn  the  pate  of 
every  gentleman  Cavalier.  Poor  Charles's  locks  had  not  recovered  from 
the  ruthless  shears  of  William  Penderel,  and  the  jovial  host  eyed  him 
askance,!  as  if  he  thought  bis  kind  brother-in-law  had  brought  him  a 
suspicious  sort  of  visitor.  And  when  inspired  by  wine,  and  warm  with 
welcomings,  the  hearty  Symons  larded  his  discourse  with  a  few  more 
and  rounder  oaths  than  properly  belonged  to  the  speech  even  of  a 
Cavalier,  and  when  the  King,  somewhat  forgetting  himself,  quietly  le- 
buked  him  for  this  disagreeable  excess.  Squire  Symons  waxed  furious 
and  told  his  Majesty  that  he  believed  he  was  no  better  than  a 
sanctified  Roundhead  rogue,  and  he  had  no  pleasure  in  his  company. 
It  must  have  been  pleasant  to  have  exchanged  stolen  glances  with 
Wilmot  and  Gunter  at  the  delivery  of  this  speech  of  the  Squire's,  and 
pleasant,  too,  to  have  heard  Charles  very  earnestly  asseverate  that  '*  he 
wished  as  well  to  the  Royal  cause  as  any  man  in  the  kingdom  1"  He  was 
even  earnest  enough  to  convince  the  jolly  host,  and  received  firom  him  a 
*'  hundred  thousand  welcomes,"  though  the  haJf  inebriated  cavalier,  du- 
ring the  whole  evening  persisted  in  good  humouredly  addressing  him  as 
"  Brother  Roundhead." 

XXII. 

The  following  morning,  Tuesday,  October  1 4th,  the  King  hade  Colonel 
Phelips  a  cordial  and  hopeful  farewell,  and  set  out  on  his  way  to  Brighton, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Wilmot  and  Colonel  Gunter.  In  the  course  of  the 
journey,  they  were  met  by,  and  passed  through  a  detachment  of  Parlia- 
mentarian soldiers,  under  Colonel  Morley — unstayed  and  unquestioned, 
and  arriving  without  adventure  at  Brighton,  went  direct  to  fiie  Gcon^ 
Inn,  then  kept  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  when  they  found  Mr.  Mansel  and  Captain 
Tattersall  waiting  their  arrival.     They  all  supped  together,  and  strange  to 
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lay,  both  Tattersall  and  Smith  recognised  King  Charles.  Smith  had  held 
•ome  situation  about  the  Court  in  by -gone  days,  and  TattersiilFs  little 
Tessel  had  been  captured  by  Charles  himself,  when  he  commanded  a  small 
fleet  for  his  father  against  the  Parliament  a  very  few  years  before.  On 
that  occasion,  Tattersall  had  been  permitted  to  resume  the  command  of 
his  craft,  and  proceed  unscathed  on  his  voyage.  As  to  Smith,  the  King 
recognised  him  as  well  as  he  the  King,  and  taking  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him  after  supper,  Smith  made  immediately  the  most  solemn 
pledges  of  fidelity,  and  these  were  amply  fulfilled.  Tattersall,  too,  took 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Mansel,  and  told  him  that  he  recog- 
nised the  King ;  but  Mansel,  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  most  strenuously 
denied  it,  and  fairly  overbore  Tattersall  as  to  his  own  conviction. 

Bat  this  jumbling  confusion  of  ideas  gave  to  TattersalKs  manner 
during  the  evening,  such  a  strange  restraint  and  embarrassment,  so  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  frankness  and  freedom  of  a  sailor,  that  there  stole  on 
the  King's  mind  a  most  unpleasant  reminiscence  of  the  default  of  poor 
Limbry,  and  such  a  fear  of  another  cruel  disappointment,  that  his  most 
gracious  Majesty  deemed  his  wisest  course  would  Ue  to  keep  the  seaman 
Ailly  engaged  over  the  bottle  until  the  hour  of  embarkation  should  arrive. 
For  Captain  Tattersall's  vessel  lay  near  to  Shoreham,  and  the  tide  would 
not  serve  for  embarkation  till  about  four  o'clock  on  the  following  mor- 
ning :  80  the  wine  was  circulated  round  the  table  for  many  hours,  while, 
perhaps,  there  never  sat  together,  before  or  since,  a  party  so  apparently 
cordial  in  whose  bosoms  throbbed  so  many  painful  pulses  of  doubt  and 
iaith — of  anxiety  and  hope.  But  events  were  rapidly  progressing,  and 
at  the  proper  hour  in  the  early  morning  of  Wednesday,  October  15,  the 
King  hade  adieu  to  Colonel  Gunter  and  Mr.  Mansel,  and  with  Lord 
Wilmot  and  Captain  Tattersall,  took  his  way  to  Shoreham.  In  spite  of 
the  long  night's  drinking,  the  heavy  responsibility  hanging  over  every  one 
of  the  party,  had  kept  all  sober.  Steadily  they  paced  under  the  pilotage 
of  Tattersall  to  the  spot  where  the  boat  was  to  await  them  ; — the  low  hail 
of  the  seaman  was  instantly  answered  by  his  ready  bo  it's  crew, — the 
King  and  Noble  stepped  into  the  boat  and  were  in  a  very  few  minutes 
safely  on  board  the  coaster.  Charles  and  his  fiaithful  companion  instantly 
dived  to  the  cabin,  and  the  wind  serving,  the  vessel  wai  by  four  o'clock 
sOently  stealing  out  to  sea.  As  soon  as  sufficient  way  was  on  her,  and 
ber  head  in  the  right  direction,  Tattersall  descended  to  the  cabin,  and. 
kneeling  by  the  rude  berth  where  the  King  lay,  he  told  him  how  he  had 
recognised  him,  and  recalling  the  affair  of  the  capture,  he  pledged  himself 
to  lose  his  life  and  all  else  that  was  dear  to  him  in  the  King's  service  if 
needful.  And  some  farther  management  was  necessary,  for  the  destination 
of  Tattenall's  vessel  had  been  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  he  had  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  his  crew  to  trust  them  with  the  secret  of  his  having  cavaliers 
aboard,  nor  to  steer  out  of  the  prescribed  course  without  consulting  them, 
or  giving  them  some  explanation.  Tattersall  fully  explained  to  the  King 
this  peculiar  position  of  the  affair,  and  pointed  out  what  he  conceived  the 
best  way  of  proceeding.  Acting  on  his  advice,  as  soon  as  daylight  had 
^rly  appeared,  the  King  and  Lord  Wilmot  came  on  deck,  and  requesting 
permission  to  speak  to  the  master  and  crew,  the  King  addressed  them  and 
aaid  that  he  and  his  companion  were  merchants  who  had  been  most 
unlucky  in  their  speculations,  and  were  forced  to  fly  from  their  creditors 
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anywhere,  so  they  got  away  from  England.  (How  trae,  with  a  change  of 
names,  this  story  was.)  But,  he  added,  if  they  could  only  get  to  Rouen, 
there  were  parties  there  who  owed  them  a  little  money,  and  conld  they 
hut  ohtain  ever  so  little,  it  would  enable  them  at  least  to  live  awhile,  ontil 
their  affairs  could  he  an-anged  hy  friends.  There  was  no  prospect  for 
them  in  England,  hut  a  prison  ;  hut  if  they  could  only  keep  themselva 
out  of  England  hut  a  short  time,  hetter  days  would  surely  dawn.  The 
sailors  were  all  won  hy  this  simple  story,  and  cheerfully  complied  with 
their  Captain's  wish  to  **  put  the  poor  devils  ashore  in  France."  The 
vessers  head  was  put  right,  and  hefore  noon,  the  long-hunted,  and  soul- 
weary  fugitives  took  their  farewell  of  the  chalky  cliffs,  and  felt  that  their 
heads  were  now  their  own. 

XXIIT. 

It  is  a  strange  and  striking  story  !  It  is  a  charming  record  of  Tsiried 
hut  unsullied  fidelity !  It  is  a  memorial  honourahle  to  all  concerned  1 
To  the  thoughtless  King,  whose  courage,  patience,  and  suhmission,  were 
exemplary ;  who  never  quite  desponded,  and  who  often  hoped  against 
hope ;  who  endeared  himself  more  and  more  to  those  who  came  about  him 
to  aid  him  ;  and  who  taught  those  who  honoured  the  Sovereign  to  love 
the  man.  To  the  high-hred  and  high-souled  English  nobility  and  gentry 
whose 

—Loyalty  was  still  the  same 

Whether  it  won  or  lost  the  game  ; 

True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Although  no  longer  shined  upon. 

To  fair  ladies  who  let  none  of  the  delicate  susceptibility  of  their  nature 
prevent  their  engaging  courageously  and  cheerfully  in  the  cause  of  loyalty, 
though  it  was  the  cause  of  signal  peril.     To  bold  yeomen  whose  sires  had 
drawn  bows  at  Agincourt,  and  who  had  themselves  tasted  the  fiery  sweet- 
ness of  war  even  against  their  own  countrymen  during  the  great  Rebellion. 
To  peasants  to  whom  Heaven  had  given  true  nobility.     Aye,  even  to 
Captain   Limbry's   grey  mare,  who  if  she  did  not   understand  abstract 
chivalry,  knew  the  value  of  a  good  husband,  and  determined  not  to  risk 
him.     And  to  the  pleasant  hostess  of  Charmouth,  who  thought  so  much 
better  of  her  ruddy  lips  for  being  kissed  by  a  runaway  king.     To  all 
honourable — to  all  most  hosohrable.     It  is  a  very  pleasant  story  to 
write,  and  I  will  venture  to  hope  that  it  may  be  a  pleasant  story  to  read. 
It  is  grateful  to  the  sense  thus  to  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
highway  of  history,  and  to  rest  awhile,  in  gipsey  fashion,  on  a  bit  of 
greensward  that  lies  beside  the  dry  and  dusty  road,  and  explore  all  its 
pleasant  nooks — its  sunny  hillocks  and  its  shady  comers.     It  is  enough 
for  the  historian — the  be-  gowned  and  be-wigged  professor  of  the  phi- 
losophy that  teaches  by  example,  to  say,  Charles  was  defeated  at  Worcester 
— he  was  preserved  by  unparalleled  zeal  and  fidelity  ;    and  he  escaped 
to  France.     As  far  as  regards  kings  and  kingdoms  that  is  enough  :  the 
"  example*'  is  sufficient,  and  philosophy  makes  its  deduction.  But  it  is  not 
altogether  an  unworthy  study  to  peer  into  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  men; 
to  note  small  things,  and  to  record  trifles,  and  so  make  a  record  of  the 
human  heart,  which  is  ever  interesting  if  true.     Let  this  be  my  apolog}'* 
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Charles  lost  sight  of  the  shores  of  his  own  realm  just  six  weeks  after  he 
bodied  his  gallant  army  into  the  field  of  Worcester,  namely  on  Wednesday, 
the  15th  of  Octoher,  1651.  Nearly  at  the  same  hour,  his  hrave  and 
amiable  friend  and  champion,  the  Earl  of  Derhy,  made  his  escape  also — 
not  from  England  only,  hut  from  this  wicked  world,  on  a  puhlic  scaffold  in 
bis  own  town  of  Bolton.  I  will  not  repeat  any  encomium  on  this  singu- 
larly admirable  man,  but  I  will  say  that  if  Charles  had  known  that  day  of 
the  grievous  loss  he  had  sustained,  even  his  own  marvellous  escape  would 
not  have  consoled  him ;  and  if  Derby  had  known  on  the  scaffold  of  his 
King's  safety,  I  cannot  say  he  would  have  died  more  submissively  or 
more  cheerfully— but  an  additional  ray  of  Heavenly  light  would  have  gUded 
his  transit  from  time  to  eternity. 

Through  that  day,  and  through  another  gloomy  night,  the  barge  of 
Tattersall  bore  Caesar  and  his  fortunes.  The  voyage  was  slow  but  safe, 
and  by  daybreak  on  Thursday  morning,  Charles  and  Wilmot  were  put 
ashore  at  a  little  town  called  Fescamp,  only  a  league  or  two  from  Rouen. 
His  arrival  was  soon  made  known  to  his  mother  and  to  his  relative,  the 
King  of  France ;  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  welcomed  his  dethroned  brother, 
with  such  kingly  kindness,  that  the  entrance  of  Charles  into  Paris,  was 
quite  a  triumphant  pageant.  Let  philosophy  teach  by  example  the  value 
of  kingly  promises  both  as  regards  Louis'  good  faith  to  the  English  king, 
and  the  English  king's  good  faith  to  himself  and  his  people.  My  story 
is  done;  "And  if  I  have  done  well,  and  as  is  fitting  the  story,  it  is  that 
which  I  desired;  but  if  slenderly  and  meanly,  it  is  that  which  I  could 
attain  unto." 
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SINGULAR  TRIALS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  UPPER 

CLASSES   OF  SOCIETY. 

No.  IV.— 'Thb  cask  of  Dok  Pantaleon  Sa,  thb  Bbotheb  ot  the 

POBTUOUBSB    AmBASSADOB  AT  THB  TUfB   OF  THB   COICMONWBALIB. 

This  extraordinary  case  is  a  grand  instance  of  the  stem  and  haoghtj  jus- 
tice with  which  Oliver  Crowmell  wielded  the  government  of  England.  Great 
as  were  the  amhition,  the  hypocrisy,  and  the  crimes  of  the  Protector,  none 
can  deny  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  his  rule.  He  it  was,  who  more 
than  any  other,  first  gave  dignity  and  awe  to  the  British  name  throogfaoat 
the  world— who  made  this  country  so  mighty  ahroad  that  it  was  tmlv 
though  quaintly  said  at  the  time,  and  as  some  suppose,  by  Cromwell 
himself,  that "  he  would  have  England  resemble  her  own  lion,  for  when  she 
roared  all  other  nations  should  hold  their  breath."  This  roaintenaoce  of 
the  majesty  of  Britain  is  perhaps  the  only  redeeming  feature  upon  the 
gloomy  and  disfigured  face  of  the  Commonwealth.  One  in  consequence, 
even  now  looks  back  with  a  feeling  of  pride  to  the  period  when  this  do- 
mestic incident  of  Don  Pantaleon  Sa  occurred.  Amidst  all  the  cruelty, 
tyranny,  and  oppression  that  were  perpetrated  in  courts  in  that  age,  the 
retribution  exacted  from  this  offender,  and  the  perfect  justice  thmt  was 
done,  stand  forth  in  bold,  brilliant,  and  indelible  relief.  The  most  dear 
and  concise  narrative  we  have  of  the  affair  is  that  which  was  translated 
from  the  Latin  account  in  Mr.  Zouch's  "  Tract  on  the  Inviolability  of 
Ambassadors."     It  is  as  follows  : 

Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  year  1653,  having  assumed  the  supreme 
power  into  his  own  hands,  among  other  potentates  who  courted  his  friend- 
ship, the  king  of  Portugal  sent  an  ambassador  to  beg  a  peace,  and  to 
purchase  it  by  the  payment  of  a  great  sum  of  money.  The  ambassador 
had  a  very  splendid  equipage,  and  in  his  retinue  his  brother,  Don  Pao- 
teleon  de  Sa,  a  knight  of  Malta,  and  a  man  eminent  formany  great  actions; 
who  out  of  curiosity  accompanied  his  brother  in  this  embassy,  that  be 
might  see  England.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  haughty  and  imperious 
nature,  and  one  day  being  in  the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand,  upon  a 
sudden  accident  and  mistake  had  a  quarrel  with  one  Mr  Gerard,  a  rela- 
tion of  the  Lord  Gerard,  afterwards  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  had  then 
returned  some  negligence  and  contempt  to  the  rhodomontades  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  had  left  him  sensible  of  receiving  some  affront :  whereuptm 
Don  Pantaleon  repaired  thither  again  the  next  day,  with  several  servants, 
better  armed  and  provided  for  an  encounter,  imagining  he  should  there  find 
his  former  adversary,  who  expected  no  such  visit.  But  the  Portuguese 
not  distinguishing  persons,  and  finding  many  gentlemen  walking  then 
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and  amongst  the  rest  one  Mr.  Greenaway,  a  gentleman  of  Lincolns-Inn, 
whom  he  fancied  like  the  other,  he  thought  he  was  not  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity, hut  entered  into  a  new  quarrel ;  in  which  Mr.  Grreenaway,  utterly 
unacquainted  with  what  had  formerly  passed,  and  walking  there  acci- 
dentally, was  killed  with  a  pistol-shot,  and  otherwise  wounded. 

This  unhappy  accident  came  to  pass  on  the  22nd  of  Novemher,  1653  ; 
upon  which  the  people  rising  from  all  the  neighbouring  parts,  Don  Pan- 
taleon  thought  fit  to  make  his  retreat  to.  his  brother's  house,  caused  the 
gates  to  be  shut  up,  and  put  all  the  servants  in  arms  to  defend  it  against 
the  people,  who  had  pursued  him^  and  now  flocked  thither  from  all 
quarters  to  apprehend  those  who  had  caused  the  riot,  and  slain  the 
gentleman. 

The  ambassador  knew  nothing  of  the  affair ;  and  looking  upon  himself 
as  affironted  and  assaulted  by  a  rude  multitude,  took  care  to  defend  his 
bouse  till  the  government  should  allay  the  tumult.  Cromwell,  who  was 
soon  informed  of  the  insolence,  sent  an  officer  with  some  soldiers  to  de- 
mand and  seize  upon  all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  action,  and 
the  ambassador  came  to  be  informed  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  with  which 
he  was  exceedingly  afflicted  and  astonished.  The  officer  demanded  the 
pfTson  of  his  brother,  who  was  well  known,  and  the  rest  of  those  who 
were  present,  to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  without  which  he  would  break 
open  the  house,  and  find  them  wherever  they  were  concealed. 

The  ambassador  insisted  upon  the  privilege  that  was  due  to  his  house 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  which  he  would  defend  against  any  violence 
with  his  own  life^  and  the  lives  of  all  his  family  :  but  finding  the  officer 
isolate,  and  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  encounter,  he  desired 
be  might  have  so  much  time  allowed  him  as  to  send  to  the  Lord  General  ;* 
which  being  granted,  he  complained  of  the  injury  which  was  done  him,  and 
desired  an  audience.  Cromwell  sent  him  word  that  a  gentleman  had  been 
murdered,  and  several  other  persons  wounded,  and  that  justice  must  be 
satisfied  ;  and  therefore  required  that  all  the  persons  concerned  might  be  de- 
livered into  his  officer's  hands,  without  which,  if  he  should  order  the^ sol- 
diers to  withdraw  and  demit  the  demand,  the  people  would  pull  down  the 
bouse,  and  execute  justice  themselves  ;  the  event  of  which  he  would  not 
answer  for  :  when  that  was  done,  he  should  have  audience,  and  all  the 
•atisfaction  that  was  in  his  power  to  give  him. 

The  ambassador  desired  that  his  brother  and  the  rest  might  continue 
in  hii  house,  and  he  would  be  responsible  and  bring  them  forth  to  justice 
>t  a  time  which  should  be  appointed  for  them  :  but  nothing  of  this  kind 
would  serve,  the  delivery  of  the  persons  was  positively  insisted  upon, 
snd  the  people  increased  their  cry,  that  they  would  pull  down  the  house. 
Whereupon  the  ambassador  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  his  brother,  and  the 
other  offenders,  who  were  all  sent  prisoners  to  Newgate. 

Being  thus  got  into  fast  hold,  and  Cromwell,  desirous  that  an  inquisition 
•hould  be  made  for  the  blood  of  a  subject,jand  at  the  same  time  solicitous 
for  the  privilege  of  an  ambassador,  as  Don  Pantaleon  the  prisoner  was 
affirmed  to  be  ;  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  had  recourse  to  the  opinions 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers,  both  common  and  civil,  how  such  a  notorious 

*  Cromwell,  who  did  not  assume  the  office  of  Protector,  till  after  the  abdication,  in 
tbefoQowiiig  month,'  of  the  parliament  which  he  had  himself  constituted  in  June  pic- 
oading. 
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murder  might  be  punished  :  bat  they  not  agreeing  among  themseWes,  be 
appointed  the  Chief  Justice  RoUes,  and  two  more,  as  many  noblemen,  and 
three  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  viz.,  our  author  Dr.  Zouch,  who  was  sent  for 
from  Oxford  on  purpose.  Dr.  William  Clerk,  and  Dr.  William  Turner,  to 
take  cognizance  of,  and  examine  into  this  knotty  affair. 

Don  Pantaleon,  ^the  ambassador's  brother,  and  the  other  offenders  of 
the  family,  making  their  appearance  before  them,  Don  Pantaleon,  whom 
some  took  to  be  a  colleague  in  the  embassy,  vaunted  that  he  was  the  King, 
his  master's,  ambassador,  and  was  not  subject  to  any  other  jurisdiction  what- 
ever. And  then  producing  the  King  of  Portugal's  letters,  all  that  ap- 
peared by  them  was,  that  the  king  intended  in  a  short  time  to  recall  his 
brother,  and  to  give  him  a  commission  to  negociate  his  affairs  in  England, 
which  being  not  at  all  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  privilege  of  an  am- 
bassador, all  thoughts  that  there  was  any  regurd  to  be  had  to  him  on 
that  account  were  laid  aside  ;  and  a  resolution  to  have  him,  with  the 
rest  of  them,  tried  for  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge. 

The  ambassador  used  all  imaginable  instances  in  behalf  of  his  brother, 
when  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  leave  the  rest  to 
the  mercy  of  the  law :  but  he  could  receive  no  other  answer  but  that  justice 
must  be  done,  and  justice  was  done  to  the  full.  There  was  a  report  that 
the  then  government  should  acquaint  the  King  of  Portugal  with  the  mis- 
adventure ;  and  that  he  should  send  answer.  He  left  the  criminals  entirely 
to  be  punished  by  our  law,  and  in  our  country.  But  since  our  histories 
are  wholly  silent  in  this  respect,  nothing  is  certain  concerning  it ;  and 
perhaps  the  temper  and  haughtiness  of  Cromwell  would  not  let  him  come 
into  such  condescension,  in  respect  to  a  crown  that  was  then  buying  a 
peace  with  him  at  a  full  price,  and  upon  the  humblest  submission. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1654,  the  persons  commissioned  to  try  the  of- 
fenders were  Sir  Henry  Blount,  famous  for  his  wit,  our  author  Dr. 
Richard  Zouch,  Dr.  William  Clerk,  Dr.  William  Turner,  civilians, 
Mr.  Lacy,  &c.  They  sat  in  the  Upper  Bench,  as  they  then  called  it,  in 
Westminster-hall ;  where  the  prisoners  were  arraigned,  and  pleaded  Not 
Guilty.  Don  Pantaleon  and  an  English  boy,  who  was  his  servant, 
were  convicted  of  murder  and  riot,  and  received  sentence  of  death  ac- 
cordingly. There  were  three  more,  all  Portuguese,  tried  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  of  them  likewise  convicted,  condemned,  and  executed,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Clarendon's  account,  at  Tyburn  ;  but  Zouch  mentions 
no  other  to  have  suffered  than  the  English  boy  and  Don  Pantaleon ;  vho, 
after  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  make  his  escape,  was,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  beheaded  on  a  scaffold  upon  Tower-hill.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
that  unfortunate  gentleman,  Mr.  Gerard,  above  mentioned,  was  a  few 
hours  before,  in  the  same  place,  beheaded  for  a  pretended  conspiracy 
against  Cromwell,  a  design  to  seize  the  tower,  and  to  proclaim  the  king; 
and  that  Don  Pan tal eon's  brother,  the  ambassador,  even  on  the  very 
same  day,  was  terrified  into  a  ready  signing  of  the  peace  between  the 
king  his  master,  the  Protector,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 

The  following  extract  from  the  chief  collection  of  the  Sommera  Tracts 
gives  a  more  minute  detail  of  the  actual  affiray. 
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A  Relation  of  the  Mutiny  on  Tuesday  the  22nd  of  Novembeb, 

1653,    IN     TUB    N£W    ExCUANOEy     OF     THE     PoRTUOAX    AHBASSAD0K*8 
FOLLOWEKS,   &C. 

This  night  was  a  great  Mutiny  at  the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand,  such 

as  had  scarce  ever  been  the  like.  The  business,  upon  the  best  information 
that  I  can  hare  from  those  who  were  present  in  part  of  the  business,  and 
hare  conferred  with  others,  upon  the  whole,  is  this  : 

On  Monda}'  night,  which  '  was  the  night  before,  three  of  the  Portugal 
Ambassador's   family,  whereof  his  brother  was  one,  being  at  the  New 
Exchange,  they  talking  in  French,  spake  of  such  discourse  of  transaction 
of  some   English   affairs,   which   Col.   Gerhard,  Sir  Gilbert   Gerhard's 
hrotber,  understanding  the  French  tongue,  hearing,  told  them  very  civilly, 
that  they  did  not  represent  the  stories  they  spake  of  right  ;  whereupon 
one  of  the  Portugals  gave  him  the  lie :  upon  that  they  began  to  jostle, 
and  all  three  fell  upon  CoL  Gerhard,  and  threw  him  down,  and  got  upon 
him  ;  but  though  he  be  but  a  little  man,  yet  he  threw  him  off  that  was 
upon  him,  and  so  was  hustling  with  him  a  good  while.     There  were  some 
gentlemen  there,  but  knew  not  who  it  was  they  so  assaulted,  and  so  never 
meddled  with  them  ;  and  yet  one  of  the  Portugals  with  his  dagger  stabbed 
Colonel  Gerhard  in  the  shoulder,  and  hurt  him  sore  :  But  afterwards  Mr. 
Anfrazer  [qy.  Anstruther]  spake  to  the  Portugals,  that  it  was  not  civil  nor 
handsome  for  so  many  to  fall  upon  one,  three  to  one  being  very  unequal, 
and  endeavoured  to  pull  one  of  them  off,  and  so  persuade  them  to  cease, 
and  thereby  he  came  to  see  who  it  was  they  had  assaulted  ;   who  finding 
it  to  be  Colonel  Gerhard,  which  he  knew  well,  and  seeing  them  still  pursue 
their  rage  upon  him,  he  drew  to  relieve  him  ;  and  after  some  bustle  the 
Portugals  went  away,  one  of  them  having  a  cut  upon  his  cheek.     And 
that  night  afterwards  near  twenty  of  their  attendants  came  to  the  Ex- 
change, and  would  have  quarrelled  with  any  body  ;  and  some  cuffing  there 
^as  by  some,  but  not  much  more  that  night,  for  it  was  late,  and  they  re- 
turned home. 

On  Tuesday  night,  came  about  fifty  of  the  Portugals  again  to  the  New 
Exchange,  of  which  number  were  the  Ambassador's  brother,  and  two 
li^nights  of  Malta,  and  they  were  led  on  by  a  Portugal  in  buff,  whom  they 
called  Captain,  one  well  known  to  some  in  the  Exchange,  and  they  had 
generally  double  arms,  all  or  most  part  of  them  swords  and  pistols,  and  coats 
of  mail  or  armour,  some  one  thing,  some  another,  to  preserve  their  bodies 
from  swords  entering  upon  them. 

They  had  also  two  or  three  coaches  that  brought  ammunition,  in  which 
^ere  hand-grenades,  and  bottles,  and  some  little  barrels  of  powder  and 
hullets,  and  other  necessaries,  if  occasion  was.  They  had  also  some 
^ats  ready  to  attend  them  at  the  water-side^  if  occasion  was  for  them 
also. 

Thus  they  came  with  a  resolution  to  fall  upon  every  English  gentleman 
they  should  find  in  or  about  the  Exchange  ;  and  entering  in  with  this 
equipage,  the  people  were  exceedingly  frightened.  For  first  came  in  the 
Captain  in  the  buff,  who  led  them,  and  after  him  the  Portugal  Ambas- 
sador's brother,  and  the  knights  of  Malta,  and  so  the  rest,  all  with  drawn 
swords,  and  in  so  furious  a  posture,  as  if  they  intended  to  kill  every  body 
they  met  with  that  stood  before  them. 

Hereupon  the  people  fled  into  the  shops  in  the  Exchange  to  shelter 
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themselves,  and  all  that  did  not  so  they  fell  upon,  though  no  man  gave 
them  the  least  affront,  yet  they  pistolled  and  cut,  and  wounded  many. 

Mr.  Greneway,  a  gentleman  of  Gray's-Inn,  son  to  the  Lady  Greneway, 
was  there  with  his  sister,  and   a  gentlewoman  whom  he  was  to  have 
married,  who  desired  them  two  to  stand  up  in  a  shop,  where  he  saw  them 
safe,  and  they  would  have  had  him  to  have  staid  with  them,  but  he  said  he 
would  only  go  see  what  was  the  matter ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  parted  from 
them,  but  immediately  the  word  being  given  by  the  Portugal  Captain  ia 
buff,  which  was  Safa^  which  was  the  word  when  they  were  to  fall  on. 
Without  any  affront    offered    towards    them,    one    of   them  pistolled 
him,  and  shot  him  in  the  head,  and  he  is  dead  of  his  wounds ;  and  many 
others  they  have  dangerously  wounded.      Col.  Mayo  had  twelve  upon 
him  at  once,  yet  drew  his  sword,  and  fought  with  them  as  long  as  he  was 
able  to  hold  a  sword  in  his  hand,  which  being  cut,  he  was  forced  to  let 
his  sword  fall,  and  then  they  cut  and  wounded  him  in  many  places.    Mr. 
Thomas  Howard,  Mr.  Carter,  and  divers  others,  were  wounded  passing  by. 
The  horse  at  the  Meuse  had  taken  alarm  before  they  returned,  and 
returning  home,  passing  by  the  Meuse,  some  of  the  horse  moving  towards 
them,  some  of  them  discharged  pistols  towards  the  horse,  and  the  rest 
run  home  to  the  Ambassador's  house  ;  but  the  horse-guards  took  some  of 
them,  and  carried  them  into  the  Meuse,  and  sent  word  thereof  to  the  Lord- 
General  ;  and  a  party  of  horse  pursued  them  and  beset  the  Ambassador's 
house. 

And  commissary  General  Wh alley  sent  in  to  the  Ambassador,  ac- 
quainted him  with  this  horrible  attempt  and  bloody  murder  of  his  followers, 
and  shewed  him  his  men  they  had  taken  prisoners,  and  required  the  chief 
of  the  rest  of  them  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice,  which  the 
Ambassador  was  loth  to  do  But  seeing  he  could  not  baffle  them,  to  stop 
the  course  of  justice  in  so  horrible  a  bloody  business  as  that  had  been,  he 
delivered  up  his  brother  and  one  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  and  some  others 
such  as  they  had  then  information  was  chief,  arid  promised  to  secure  the 
rest  to  be  forthcoming  any  of  them  when  they  should  be  demanded.  After 
which  the  Ambassador  made  his  address  to  the  Lord  General,  and  chiefly 
for  his  brother  ;  but  his  Excellency  told  him  that  it  did  concern  the  pub- 
lic, and  therefore  his  addresses  must  be  to  the  Parliament  and  Council  of 
State.  It  is  such  a  horrible  business  that  his  Excellency  would  not 
meddle  with  him  in  it.  The  Portugal  s,  that  are  in  custody  are  prisoner! 
at  James's,  and  the  business  is  under  examination  before  the  Council  of 
State. 

The  following  detached  narrative,  extracted  from  the  candid  and  careful 
Whitelock,  is  somewhat  more  circumstantial. 

Nov.  21st,  1653.  A  great  insurrection  and  tumult  was  at  the  New 
Exchange,  between  the  Portugal  Ambassador's  brother,  and  some  of 
his  company,  and  Col.  Gerrard,  an  English  gentleman,  who  hearing  the 
Portugueses  discoursing  in  French  of  the  affairs  of  England,  told  them 
in  French,  that  they  did  not  represent  those  passages  aright.  Where- 
upon one  of  the  Portugueses  gave  him  the  lye,  and  they  all  three  fell  upon 
Col.  Gerrard,  stabbir.g  him  in  the  shoulder  with  a  dagger,  but  being 
rescued  out  of  their  hands  by  one  Mr.  Anthuser,  [qy.  Anstruther]  ihey 
jetired  home,  and  within  one  hour  returned  with  20  more, armed  with  biesst- 
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plates  and  head  pieces,  but  after  two  or  three  turns,  not  finding  Mr. 
Anthu»er,  they  returned  home  that  night. 

Nov.  23nd.  The  Portugal  Ambassador's  brother  returned  again  to  the 
New  Exchange  with  his  company,  and  walking  there  they  met  with  CoU 
Mayo,  whom  they  supposed  to  have  been  Mr.  Anthuser,  and  shooting  off 
a  pistol  as  a  warning,  50  Portugueses  came  in  with  drawn  swords,  and 
leaving  some  to  keep  the  stairs,  the  rest  went  up  with  the  Ambassador's 
brother  and  fell  upon  Gol.  Mayo,  who  gallantly  defending  himself,  re- 
ceived seven  dangerous  wounds,  and  lies  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and 
then  they  fell  upon  Mr.  Green  way  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  was  walking 
with  his  sister  in  one  hand  and  his  mistress  in  the  other,  and  pistolled  him 
in  the  head,  whereof  he  died  immediately.  They  brought  with  them 
several  jars  filled  vnth  gunpowder  in  their  coaches,  stopped  with  wax 
and  filled  with  matches,  intending,  as  it  seemed,  to  have  done  some  mis* 
chief  to  the  Exchange  had  they  not  been  prevented.  The  Parliament 
Horse  at  the  Mews  taking  the  alarm  apprehended  some  of  the  Portugueses, 
and  the  rest  of  them  ran  to  the  Ambassador's  house,  whither  Col.  Whaley 
poTsued  them  and  beset  the  Ambassador's  house  with  his  horse,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  murder  and  insolency  committed  by  his  followers, 
shewed  him  some  of  them  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  and  required  the 
chief  of  the  rest. to  be  delivered  up  to  justice.  The  Ambassador  in- 
sisted upon  his  Privilege  as  Ambassador,  but  seeing  nothing  else 
would  satisfy,  he  at  lens^th  delivered  up  his  brother  and  one  of  the  knights 
of  Malta  and  some  others,  and  promised  to  secure  the  rest  to  be  forth- 
coming; after  which  the  Ambassador  made  his  address  to  the  Lord 
General,  and  chiefly  for  his  brother,  but  the  General  told  him  the 
business  did  not  concern  the  public,  and  therefore  his  excellency's 
address  must  be  to  the  Parliament  and  to  the  Council  of  State. 

Nov.  28.  The  brother  of  the  Portugal  Ambassador  and  his  company 
who  committed  the  murder  at  the  Exchange,  were  examined  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Rolles  ;  and  the  Ambassador's  brother,  and  four  others,  were 
committed  to  Newgate  in  order  to  take  their  trial. 

Dec.  13.  The  Portugal  Ambassador*s  brother  made  an  escape  out  of 
Newgate,  but  was  retaken.  The  Council  of  State  published  a  Declara^ 
tion  against  the  late  Tumult  at  the  New  Exchange,  and  forbid  all  per- 
sons of  what  quality  soever  to  do  or  abet  the  like  in  any  public  place  of 
trade  or  resort,  upon  pain  to  be  dealt  with  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  whereof  a  strict  account  shall  be  taken ;  and  all  officers  to  perform 
their  duty  for  apprehending  such  offenders,  and  to  prevent  the  like 
tumultuous  actions. 

Jan.  8,  1654.  The  trial  of  the  Portugal  Ambassador's  brother  put  off 
till  the  next  sessions  upon  the  petition  of  the  Portugal  merchants. 

April  3rd.  The  Portugal  Ambassador  had  audience  of  the  Lord 
Protector. 

May  12th.  The  treaty  with  Portugal  is  not  yet  come  to  any  agreement. 
The  business  of  his  brother  yet  sticks.  His  Highness  hath  now  ordered 
his  trial  by  a  s|>ecial  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer.  The  commis- 
sioners are,  my  Lord  Rolles,  Justice  Atkins,  Serjeant  Steel,  Dr.  Zouch^ 
Dr.  Clerk,  Dr.  Turner,  Dr.  Blunt,  Mr.  Lucy,  and  Alderman  Tichburn, 

July  5th.  The  Portugal  Ambassador's  brother,  and  two  other  Por- 
tugueses were   tried  before  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  the 
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Upper  Bench.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  not  only  the  Amhassador's 
hrother,  hut  had  a  commission  to  himself,  to  be  Ambassador  when  his 
brother  should  he  absent,  and  that  by  the  Law  of  Nations  he  was  privi- 
leged iromhis  trial,  and  he  demanded  counsel.  The  point  of  privilege  of 
Ambassadors  by  the  Common  Law,  and  by  the  Civil  Law,  and  by  the  Lav 
of  Nations,  was  long  debated  by  the  Court,  and  the  Lord  Protector's 
Council,  and  the  result  of  the  court  was,  That  by  all  those  laws  the 
proceedings  in  this  case  were  justified.  And  that  no  counsel  coold  be 
allowed  to  the  Ambassador's  brother  in  matters  of  fact,  but  if  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  trial  he  should  desire  counsel,  as  to  matter  in  law,  it 
should  be  allowed  him.  After  much  persuasion  he  and  the  rest  pleaded 
Not  Guilty,  andto  be  tried  by  God  and  the  country,  and  a  jury  was 
called  of  half  English  and  half  foreigners.  Adjourned  till  the  next  daj 
for  their  trial. 

July  6th.  The  Portugal  Ambassador's  brother  was  again  brought 
before  the  Commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  the  Upper  Bench, 
and  tried  by  a  jury  of  six  denizens,  and  six  aliens.  He  pleaded  his  ignorance 
in  the  laws  of  £2tfgland,  and  desired  to  have  counsel  assigned  him,  but  the 
Court  told  him  that  they  were  of  counsel  equal  to  him  as  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  upon  hearing  of  the  Witnesses,  the  jury  found  the  Ambas- 
sador's brother  and  four  more  guilty  of  murder  and  felony.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Rolles  gave  sentence  against  them  to  be  hanged,  and  a  day 
was  appointed  for  execution,  but  by  the  desire  of  the  prisoners  it  was 
respited  two  days. 

July  8th.     The  Portugal  Ambassador's  brother  was  reprieved. 

July  10th.  The  Portugal  Ambassador's  brother  endeavoured  an  escape 
but  was  prevented.  The  English  boy,  who  was  concerned  in  the  murder,' 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

The  Portugal  Ambassador's  brother  was  conveyed  from  Newgate  to 
Tower  Hill,  in  a  coach  and  six  horses,  in  mourning,  with  divers  of  his 
brother's  retinue  with  him. 

On  the  scaffold,  he  spake  something  to  those  who  understood  lum,  m 
excuse  of  his  ofiPence,  laying  the  blame  of  the  quarrel  and  murder  upon 
the  English  in  that  business.  After  a  few  private  words  and  passages  of 
devotion  with  his  confessor,  he  gave  him  his  beads  and  crucifix,  laid  his 
head  on  the  block,  and  it  was  chopt  off  at  two  blows.  The  rest  eon- 
demned  for  the  murder  were  all  reprieved. 

The  Articles  of  Peace  were  signed  by  the  Portugal  Ambassador, 
Tnho  thereupon  went  out  of  town. 

Guthrie  impressively  sums  up  the  whole  affair  in  the  following  words : 

— "  When  Colonel  Whaley  invested  the  Ambassador's  house  with  a  party 
of  horse,  the  Ambassador  ordered  his  domestics  to  stand  to  their  anus, 
and  sent  to  complain  to  Cromwell  of  a  breach  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
Cromwell  with  great  magnanimity  answered,  that  justice  must  be  done 
and  that  blood  must  be  satisfied  with  blood.  All  the  other  foreign  Am- 
bassadors in  and  about  London  took  a  very  warm  concern  in  the  matter, 
not  being  able  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  quality,  an  Ambassador's  brother, 
and  knight  of  Malta,  as  Don  Pantaloon  was,  ought  to  be  questioned  for 
the  murder  of  a  mechanic  ;  for  so  they  judged  an  English  gentleman  to 
be.     But  all  remonstrances  to  Cromwell  were  ineffectual,  and  the  Am* 
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bassador's  brother,  at  once  to  the  amazement  and  admiration  of  the  world, 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  publicly  executed  for  the  murder." 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  facts  of  this  strange  case,  which  are  thus,  and 
even  more  ramblingly  given  in  the  "  State  Trials."  The  law,  however, 
upon  the  subject,  which  embraces  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Ambas- 
dors,  is  there  very  ably  detailed  and  elucidated. 

The  Colonel  Gerard,  mentioned  above,  who  was  one  of  Cromwell's 
victims,  and  was  executed  in  1654  for  treason  against  the  Protector, 
belonged  to  the  noble  cavalier  family  of  Gerard.  His  cousin  german 
was  Charles  Gerard,  the  Royalist  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  Colonel  Gerard 
and  bis  two  brothers,  his  uncle  Sir  Gilbert,  and  all  his  kinsmen  then 
living,  fought  in  the  various  battle  fields  for  the  cause  of  the  king. 


THE  REMARKABLE  SUBJECT  OF  A  REMARKABLE  PICTURE 

AT  BELVOIR  CASTLE. 

Among  the  many  valuable  paintings  that  graced  the  princely  halls  of 
Belyoir  Castle  before  the  destructive  fire  of  1815,  was  one  which  never  failed 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  every  visitor.  It  represented  one  of  our  Saxon  Kings 
seated  under  a  dais,  and  standing  before  him  an  elderly  and  a  youthful  warrior, 
and  a  matron  of  dignified  aspect,  all  holding  drawn  swords  in  their  right  hand, 
and  each  leading  with  the  left  a  naked  or  slightly  draped  female  of  excjuisite 
beauty.  The  very  natural  anxiety  of  visitors  to  learn  the  subject  of  this  sin- 
gular picture  was  rarely  ever  gratified  by  the  attendant  cicerone ;  probably  he 
himself  was  ignorant  of  it.  The  circumstances,  however,  which  the  glowing 
canvas  was  intended  to  represent  and  to  perpetuate  were  taken  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Leland : — 

"  In  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  734  Alfredus  tercius  Merc  rex,  in  the  .... 
yere  of  his  reigne  cam  to  the  strong  castell  of  Albanac  nere  Grantham,  and  there 
dwvryd  to  have  for  wife  one  of  the  3  dowghters  of  Guliam  de  Albanac,  whereapon 
Gul.  aesyryd  him  to  tary  all  night  at  his  castell ;  and  in  the  mominge  GuL 
brought  his  eldest  dowghtar  namyd  Adeline,  starke  naked  in  the  one  hand  and 
a  Bwerde  dranne  in  the  othar.  His  wyfie  led  the  2  cauUved  Etheldreda :  Guliam 
eone  to  William  led  in  one  hand  the  3  dawghtar  cauUed  Maude  and  a  swerde  in 
the  othar.  Guliam  the  father  then  sayd  to  the  Kynge  Alfrid :  '  Sir,  heire  be 
my  3  dowghters,  chese  to  wyfe  whiche  ye  liste ;  but  rather  then  ye  shold  have 
any  of  them  to  your  concubme  I  would  sle  her  with  my  owne  hands.'  The 
Kynge  answerid  that  he  ment  to  take  one  of  them  to  wyfe  and  chose  Etheldrede ; 
and  of  her  hed  Alurede,  that  wan  first  [of]  all  the  Saxons  the  monarchy  of 
England." 

For  his  anthority  for  this  remarkable  statement  Leland  cites  '  and  old  booke 
that  the  erle  of  Rutland  hath' — ^but  has  some  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
&cts.  There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  at  least  a 
portion  of  truth  in  the  narrative,  and  the  present  honoured  head  of  the  noble 
house  of  Rutland  conunissioned  the  late  Mr.  West  to  paint  the  picture  referred 
to  above,  and  of  which  a  splendid  engraving  by  J.  B.  Mitchell,  was  publisher, 
by  Boydell  in  1782,  and  is  now  very  scarce.  T.  R.  P. 
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Falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Two  Qtnt  of  V9ro9a, 

Antiquariaks  of  the  profoundest  knowledge  and  deepest  research  have 
attempted  to  trace  the  origin  of  heraldry,  and  to  pierce  the  darkness  in 
which  it  is  enveloped,  but  great  as  is  die  learning  which  they  have  dis- 
played, the  matter  still  continues  wrapped  in  considerable  obscaritv. 
The  probable  solution  of  this  is,  that  heiiddry  had  no  origin  whatever — 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  never  sprang  into  existence  as  a  science,  but  that 
names,  surnames,  titles,  badges  of  distinction,  heraldic  devices,  and 
mottoes  slowly  gave  birth,  the  one  to  the  other,  in  a  natural  sequence, 
coextensive  with  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  age ;  and  that  it  was  not 
untila  time  long  anterior  to  its  existence  that  heraldry  was  moulded  into 
anything  like  a  science,  subject  to  certain  rules,  and  obnoxious  to  fixed 
principles. 

In  the  present  article  an  effort  will  be  made  to  examine  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  science,  so  interesting  to  the  antiquarian^  the  genealogist 
and  the  historian.  But,  as  even  a  cursory  view  of  the  subject  would  fiff 
exceed  the  limits  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  confine  these  remarks,  the 
observations  in  this  paper  will  be  principally  directed  to  the  examinatioo 
of  the  origin  of  names,  surnames,  and  other  marks  of  distinction,  and  will 
form  a  sort  of  preface  to  a  future  paper  upon  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  science  of  heraldry  ;  and  in  doing  so,  an  endeavour  will  be  made, 
rather  to  render  a  subject  generally  dry  and  uninteresting  to  most  people 
more  palateable,  than  to  display  learning  or  deep  research. 

As  soon  as  mankind  was  created^  language  was  formed.  Every  thing 
had  its  own  distinctive  title ;  and  man,*  the  subject  of  greatest  impoitance 
then  in  the  world,  and  the  object  of  the  most  constant  solicitude,  was  soob 
of  course  distinguished  by  a  name.  But  in  all  the  ancient  nations 
Me  find  that  the  nomenclature  was  extremely  limited,  and  that  most 
complex  ideas — from  the  meagreness  and  inadequacy  of  the  language — 
were  figuratively  expressed  by  a  reference,  comparison,  or  antithesii,  to 
something  already  well  known  and  familiar.  Thus  the  names  in  andent 
days,  and  surnames  in  more  modem  times,  were  almost  always  derived  fiom 
some  peculiarity  in  the  appearance,  of  mental  qualities,  or  the  occupation 
of  the  individual.  Cicero  was  so  called  from  deer  a  vetch,  either  in  con- 
sequence, according  to  some  writers,  of  his  having  a  mole  on  his  nose  that 
resembled  one,  or,  according  to  others,  because  his  grandfather  had  been 
a  successful  cultivator  of  beans ;  and  with  this  idea  in  view,  Plato  wrote 
a  treatise  in  which  he  gave  the  etymologies  of  the  names  of  the  heroes, 
genii,  and  gods  of  his  day.     Anacharsis  has  also  written  a  chapter  on  the 

*  Th«  word  Adam  signifiev  in  the  Hebrew  "  Man.** 
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proper  names  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  He  divides  them  into  simple 
and  compound.  The  former  are  derived  from  some  fancied  resemblance 
between^ the*  attributes  of  animals  and  men ;  such  as,  Leon  the  Lion, 
Alectryon  the  cock,  Sauros  the  Lizard;  and  some  from  the  personal 
appearance  and  complexion  of  the  individual— as  Argos  the  White, 
Melas  the  Black,  Xanthus  the  Fair :  some  families  again  claimed  a  descent 
from  the  gods.  Hence  the  names,  Theogenes,  bom  of  the  Gods ;  Dioge- 
nes, horn  of  Jupiter;  Hermogenes,  horn  of  Mercury.  The  names  that 
occur  in  Homer  are  nearly  all  derived  from  some  attribute  admired  in  the 
heroic  a$:es — ^such  as  valour,  strength,  swiftness,  prudence,  and  other  vir- 
tues. The  word  Polemos  frequently  occurs  in  compound  names,  as  well 
as  Machs^  battle ;  Henorea,  strength  or  intrepidity ;  Dameo^  to  subdue 
Ike.  From  Thooe,  Swift,  are  derived  the  names  of  Areithoos,  Aleathoos, 
Panthoos,  Perithoos ;  from  Node  mind  or  intellect,  Astynoos,  Arsynoos, 
Autonoos,  Iphynoos,  &c.  And  in  ancient  times,  whenever  an  allusion 
was  made  to  a  man  of  distinguished  descent,  his  name  was  always  coupled 
or  incorporated  with  that  of  his  ancestor.  Thus  all  the  descendants  of 
iSacus,  such  as  Achilles,  Peleus,  Telamon,  Pyrrhus,  were  all  distinguished 
by  the  patronymic  ^acides.  So  also  the  grandson  of  Lab'rtes  was  distin* 
goished  by  the  name  of  LeSrtiades.  These  names  were  often  transmitted 
from  the  £ather  to  the  children  to  remind  them  of  the  great  actions  of  their 
progenitors,  and  to  incite  them  to  emulate  their  deeds.  Thus  each  name 
in  signification  approached  what  is  called  in  heraldry  a  motto ;  and,  by  the 
inheritable  qualities  attached  to  a  distinguished  appellation,  became  very 
nearly  what  we  call  a  title. 

But  not  only  were  the  noble  names  perpetuated,  but  such  names  as 
were  debased  by  cowardice  were  extinguished,  and  cut  off  from  the  land. 
According  to  Aulus  Gellius,  the  Athenians  enacted  by  a  public  decree 
that  no  dave  should  ever  bear  the  hallowed  names  of  Harmodias  and 
Ariatogiton ;  as  they  considered  that  names  devoted  to  the  liberties  of 
their  country  would  be  desecrated  if  bestowed  upon  slaves.  And  the 
ancient  Romans,  for  a  similar  reason,  decreed,  that  the  name  borne  by  an 
infamous  patrician  should  never  be  conferred  on  any  other  member  of  that 
family,  to  the  end  that  it  might  for  ever  perish. 

The  names  of  the  Muses  were  all  highly  fig^urative :  Arato  signifies  the 
Amiable-— Urania  the  Celestial — Caliope  may  signify  Elegance  of  lan- 
guage— Euterpe,  She  that  pleaseth — Thalia,  Lively  Joy — Melpomene, 
She  that  delighteth  in  singing — Polyhymnia,  Multiplicity  of  songs— Terp- 
sichore, She  that  delighteth  in  the  dance — Clio,  Glory. 

Calmet  notices  some  curious  deriyations  of  the  Hebrew  names ;  such 
as  Natal  the  Fool — Hamor  the  Ass — Hagab  the  Grasshopper.  Women 
had  frequently  the  names  of  animals ;  as  Deborah  the  Bee — Rachel  the 
Sheep :  otheni  from  their  natures  and  qualifications,  such  as,  Tamar  the 
Palm-tree — Sarah  the  Princess — Hannah  the  Gracious.  And  on  pursu- 
ing this  examination  further,  it  will  appear  that  in  every  country  names 
were,  with  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  derived  from  some  such  circumstance. 
The  following,  though  now  familiar  to  us,  are  all  of  foreign  origin,  and 
are  selected  from  different  countries  as  examples  of  what  has  been  said : — 

Abraham  ^Hebrew)  The  father  of  many. 
Paul  (Latin)  Little  or  small. 
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Hnbert  (Gennan)  A  high  colour. 

Andrew  (Greek  from  Andreas)  Conrafeoas. 

Oliver,  (from  an  Olive)  The  emblem  of  Peace. 

Harold  (Saxon)  A  champion. 
And  so  also  of  female  names : — 

Katherine  (Greek)  Clear  or  Pure. 

Clara  (Latin)  same  meaning. 

Mildred  (Saxon)  Speaking  mildly. 

Joyce  (French)  Pleasant. 
As  also  BLmche,  Rose,  Constance,  Charity,  &c.  &c. 

Most  of  the  derivations  of  favourite  female  names  are  exceedingly 
poetical ;  and  the  influence  of  a  name  upon  the  destiny  of  an  individual 
would  alone  furnish  materials  for  a  lengthy  article."  "  There  is,"  says 
Sterne,  *'  a  strange  kind  of  magic  bias  impressed  upon  our  characters  and 
conduct  by  good  or  bad  names.  How  many  Ccesars  and  Pompeys  hare 
been  inspired  into  worthy  actions  by  exalted  names ;  and  how  many  good 
men  on  the  contrary  have  been  depressed  by  degrading  appellations,  and 
nico-demised  into  nothing."  And  Lord  Orford  says—**  The  impulse  of 
a  moment,  a  ballad,  a  nickname,  a  fashion,  can  throw  a  city  into  tumult, 
and  shake  the  foundations  of  a  state."  Disraeli,  too,  remarks : — **  That 
there  is  an  association  of  pleasing  ideas  with  certain  names — and  in  the 
literary  world  they  produce  a  fine  effect.  Bloomfield  is  a  name  apt  and 
fortunate  for  a  rustic  bard ;  as  Florian  seems  to  describe  the  sweet  and 
flowery  style.  Dr.  Parr  derived  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  late  Mr. 
Homer  from  the  aptness  of  his  name  associating  with  his  pursuits.  Our 
writers  of  romances  and  novels  are  initiated  into  all  the  aicana  of  names; 
which  cost  them  many  painful  inventions." 

Our  own  history  affords  many  remarkable  examples  of  surnames.  By 
them  most  of  our  kings  and  eminent  men  were  distinguished.  And  they 
were  derived  sometimes  from  their  virtues ;  often  from  their  vices  or  mis- 
fortunes. Alfred  was  appropriately  sumamed  the  Great ;  Edgar  was 
the  Peaceable ;  his  successor  the  Martyr ;  and  Edmund,  the  brave  and 
unflinching  opponent  of  Canute,  was  sumamed  Ironside  ;  Harold  L  vas 
sumamed  Harefoot;  Edward  III.  the  Confessor;  and  William,  before  he 
became  **  the  Conqueror,"  the  Bastard,  His  son  was  sumamed  Rufus,  from 
his  red  hair,  and  his  brother  Beauclerk,  frt)m  his  learning.  Plantagenet, 
that  gave  a  name  to  an  illustrious  line  of  monarchs,  derived  its  origin  from 
their  ancestor,  one  uf  the  Dukes  of  Anjou,  who,  doing  penance  for  his 
sins  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  was  scourged  with  a  bunch  of  broom- 
twigs  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Coeur-de-Lion  was  the  name  of  honor 
justly  bestowed  on  one  of  the  bravest  of  our  kings.  John  was  sumamed 
SanS'terre  or  Lackland,  Edward  L  Longshanks,  and  Richard  IIL  Crook- 
back.  And  in  many  instances,  too,  our  illustrious  men  derived  their  sur- 
names from  the  places  of  their  birth.  Henry  lY.  was  sumamed  Boliing- 
broke,  from  an  obscure  village  in  Lincolnshire :  so  was  Lionel,  of  Ant- 
werp, Duke  of  Clarence ;  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  Thomas  o^ 
Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  historian, 
&c. ;  and  for  the  same  reason  Henry  Y.,  the  pride  of  England  and  the 
scourge  of  France,  was  sumamed  Monmouth. 

Such  surnames  have  been  given  in  our  own  time.  Nadir  Shah  wu 
very  fond  of  the  battle-axe,  and  restored  its  use  in  Persia ;  and  from  thit 
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circumstance,  before  his  assumption  of  the  diadem^  he  was  generally  styled 
**  Axe-Khan."  Strongbow  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Longsword  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, in  the  same  reign,  also  derived  their  surnames  from  their  favourite 
weapons.  The  name  of  Caligula  was  given  to  that  emperor  because  he 
always  wore  a  species  of  foot-harness,  so  called  {caliga);  and  the  fourth 
of  the  Antonines  was  called  Caracalla,  the  name  of  a  favourite  dress  in 
which  he  usually  appeared.  Napoleon  was  during  all  the  most  prosperous 
portion  of  his  reign  known  as  "  the  Little  Corporal"  by  his  soldiers ;  and 
in  later  years  it  formed  the  strongest  bond  of  affection  between  him  and 
hi  anny.  The  sound  of  that  name  never  failed  to  bring  home  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hardy  veterans  those  early  scenes  of  mutual  labor  and  co- 
operation in  which  they  had  been  engaged :  it  reminded  them  of  the 
perils  and  dangers  they  had  shared— of  the  triumphs  they  had.  reaped 
together,  and  awoke  in  their  breasts  recollections  of  former  glories  and 
feelings  of  admiration  and  love  which  all  the  splendour  of  the  empire  was 
unable  to  eclipse,  or  distance  or  neglect  to  chill. 

The  fanaticism  which  reigned  in  England  during  the  Commonwealth 
-^when  the  Parliament  of  Praise- God  Barebones  held  its  sittings — gave 
birth  to  some  of  the  oddest  and  most  singular  surnames  we  possess.  Some  of 
them  from  their  utter  extravagance  have  passed  away  with  the  times  and  feel- 
ings which  produced  them  ;  but  many  absurd  names  which  still  exist  among 
us  are  probably  referrable  to  that  season  of  mania :  such  names  as  Long- 
feUow,  Shortman,  Heavyside,  Upperman,  Sheepshanks,  Eamsbottom, 
Prettyman,  and  many  more,  scores  of  which  every  person's  memory  will 
readily  supply. 

Sects  and  companies  as  well  as  individuals  took  their  names  generally 
from  some  such  circumstance  as  we  have  mentioned.  Thus  the  Stoics 
were  so  called  from  Stoa,  a  porch  in  which  tbey  generally  assembled,  and  the 
Peripatetics  were  so  called  because  they  discussed  the  tenets  of  their  sect 
whilst  walking  about. 

Disraeli  has  written  some  observations  upon  Political  Nicknames,  in 
which  he  has  enumerated  and  discovered  the  origin  of  many.  *'  The  name 
of  Hugenot,**  says  he,  "  is  derived,  as  the  Dictionnaire  de  Tr^voux  suggests, 
^m  the  fact,  that  the  Protestants  were  obliged  to  hide  themselves  in  secret 
places  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  they  received,  and  appearing  at 
night  like  King  Hugon,  the  great  Hobgoblin  of  France.  It  appears  that  the 
term  has  been  preserved  by  an  earthen  vessel  without  feet  used  in  cooking, 
and  which  served  the  Hugenots  on  meagre  days  to  dress  their  meat,  and  to 
avoid  observation ;  a  curious  instance  where  a  thing  still  in  use  proves  the 
obscure  circumstance  of  its  origin."  In  the  same  manner  the  name  Sans- 
culottes was  ao  insulting  name  contemptuously  applied  by  the  rich  to  the 
poorer  classes  in  France;  and  gradually  extended  from  them  to  their 
advocates.  The  nick-names  Puritan  and  Precisian  invented  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  survive  to  the  present  day.  A  Scottish  parliament  from  its  shift- 
ing from  place  to  place  was  ludicrously  nicknamed  the  Running  Parliament, 
^'e  had  id«o  the  Pensioner  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the 
I^ng  Parliament,  and  the  Hump.  The  famous  appellations  Wbig  and 
Tory  still  form  the  names  by  whidh  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state  are  dis- 
tinguished. Tory — a  name  given  to  a  class  of  Irish  robbers  who  then  in- 
fected that  country,  and  from  whom  Toryhill,  fto.  derives  its  name — ^was 
applied  Ij  their  Ojjpoaents  to  the  friends  of  the  court  and  lineal  suooession ; 
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whfle''tlie7  retorted  by  branding  the  republican  party  with  the  name  of  a 
Scotch  beverage  made  from  tour  milk,  and  which  is  called  whigg  I  '*  Each 
party,"  says  Swift,  "  grows  proad  of  that  appellation  which  their  adver- 
saries  at  first  intended  as  a  reproach :  of  this  sort  were  the  Guelphs  and  the 
Ghibellines,  Hugenots,  and  Cavaliers."  The  Society  of  Friends  still  per- 
sisty  however,  in  feeling  offended  with  the  name  of  Quaker  with  which 
other  sects  still  persist  in  designating  them. 

The  surname  conferred,  not  many  years  since,  upon  Toussaint  the  first 
King  of  Haiti  was  particularly  flattering  to  him,  and  originated  in  the 
following  circumstances.  Commissioners  having  been  sent  from  France  to 
put  down  the  negro  insurrection  found  themselves  so  harassed  by  Toussaint 
that  one  of  them  (Polverel)  in  speaking  of  him  after  the  capture  of  Marma- 
lade used  the  expression,  "  cet  homme  fait  Louverture  partout/*  (That 
man  makes  an  opening  every  where.)  This  expression  getting  abroad  ms 
the  origin  of  a  surname  which  was  too  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  to  be  disclaimed  or  discouraged  by  him.  Probably  had  his 
descendants  continued  to  possess  his  throne,  they  would  have  adopted 
the  same  name.and  it  might  have  descended  like  the  Pharoahs  of  Egypt  and 
the  twelve  CfBsars,  and  again  the  Caesars  of  Germany.  Bonaparte*  it  is 
well  known,  was  always  very  solicitous  that  his  successor  should  adopt  the 
name  of  Napoleon. 

In  conclusion,  pedigrees  and  the  study  of  the  origin  and  descent  of  great 
men  were  veiy  ancient,  and  early  engaged  the  attention  of  the  historian. 
Anaximenes  of  Dampsacus  wrote  a  pedigree  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians 
from  the  creation  of  the  human  race  to  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  The 
priests  of  Sais  when  they  heard  Solon  recount  the  traditions  of  his  oountiy 
and  speak  of  the  reign  of  Phoroueus  and  the  de1u<Te  of  Oeucalion  and  other 
epochs  so  recent  to  them  though  so  ancient  to  him,  "  Solon,  Solon!'*  said 
one  of  them  to  him  "  you  Greeks  are  only  yet  children." 

Space  now  compels  us  to  conclude,  although  sensible  that  this  interesting 
subject  is  not  half  exhausted,  to  which  we  propose  again  to  return  on  some 
future  occasion.  J.  P. 
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By  Wm.  Hylton  Longstakfe,  Esq. 
Author  ov  "  DAmuHoroii,  m  Annals  ani>  Chabactbbistigs,"  &c. 

**  Dorfaam  [beb]  hatih  the  county^  of  Dnrham  onley,  and  Northumberlande,  whereof 
the  Byashoppes  haae  beene  sometimes  Earles  Palatines,  and  ruled  the  rost  vnder  the 
name  of  the  Bishopircke,  a  Sie,  in  mj  opinion,  more  profitable,  and  of  lease  coonten- 
annce,  then  his  pToumdali.*  But  whatsoener  it  be  for  extemall  apparaonce,  sure  it  is 
that  it  pajde  to  Rome  9000  Ducates  or  Florenes,t  at  eneiy  chaonge,  as  the  recorde 
jet  ezprefleeth.'*— damson,  1577. 

A  Mainsfobth  Tbeasubb  Legend. 

The  following  tradition  is  from  Sharp's  Hartlepool.  "  About  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  Nicholas  Woodifield,  then  tenant  of  a  small  farm  at 
Mainsforth,  is  said  to  have  become  suddenly  rich  by  the  following  strange 
circumstances.  During  the  hay  harvest,  having  gone  accidentally  to  a 
neighbouring  well,  to  procure  a  draught  of  water,  he  let  his  rake  drop 
which  struck  upon  something  metallic.  He  immediately  sent  his  servant 
girl  home,  and  taking  off  his  brogues,  he  contrived  to  make  two  purses 
of  them,  which  after  having  descended  into  the  well,  he  filled  with^  broad 
pieces  of  gold.  With  this  money,  so  unexpectedly  acquired,  he  is  said 
to  have  purchased  the  manor  of  Trimdon  of  the  Ropers.  The  estate  ia 
now  by  maternal  descent  the  property  of  William  Beckwith,  Esq.,  of 
Herrington." 

The  story  exemplifies  a  very  common  class  of  legends,  which  increase 
rather  than  diminish. 

*  When  Toby  Mathew  left  the  see  of  Dnrham  for  York,  in  1606,  he  said  that  (it 
was  for  hch  of  graee,  for  according  to  a  homely  northern  proverb,  York  hoe  the  highest 
rack,  but  Durham  the  deeper  manger.  '*  I  like  the  crazy  old  Bishop's  noh  epiecopari 
on  the  sabject  of  his  York  preferment,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

t  A  sum  only  inferior  to  that  paid  by  Canterbury.  In  the  list  of  "  Bysshoppes  in 
tfadr  mmciencie^  as  they  sat  ui  Parliament  in  the  fifth  of  the  Qneenes  Maiesties  the 
reigne,"  Durham  stood  fourth,  being  preceded  by  the  two  Archbishops  and  the  Bishop 
ofLoiidim. 

ST.  JAUSS'S  MAOAZINS,  NO.  IV.  ^ 
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SUBTEBBANKOUS   PASSAGES. 

The  belief  in  vast  subterraneous  passages  bas  of  course  obtained  u 
firm  bold  in  the  palatinate  as  in  otber  places.  Our  laborious  ancestors 
bave  tbe  credit  of  excavating  passages  from  Durbam  to  Fincbale  Abbey, 
from  Raby  castle  to  Staindrop  cburch,  from  tbe  Bisbop's  Manor  boofle  to 
Darlington  cburcb,  and  from  tbe  Gun  Cave  or  Cove  at  Hartlepool  to  the 
cburcb  tbere.  Some  of  tbe  older  inhabitants  used  to  declare  they  had 
penetrated  a  considerable  distance  into  tbe  latter's  gloomy  recesses,  hut 
as  they  never  ventured  to  tbe  end,  their  accounts  tended  to  strengthen 
tbe  belief  of  its  extent.  In  later  times,  however,  the  most  detennined 
investigator  could  not  explore  beyond  the  distance  of  60  yards.  The 
name  of  Gun  Cave  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  battery  erected 
over  its  entrance. 

The  old  manor  bouse  of  tbe  Surtees  and  Place  families,  at  Binsdale, 
would  be  incomplete,  albeit  it  possesses  grotesque  elms,  deep  fosses,  and 
tbe  customary  dovecot,  if  the  statement  was  wanting,  which  asserts  that 
"  until  very  lately  tbe  entrance  to  a  subterraneous  passage  stood  open, 
into  which,  persons  now  living  have  proceeded  some  little  distance ;  it 
bas  since  been  closed  up :  "  and  the  desolate  castle  of  Lumley  loses  none 
of  its  interest  by  the  matter-of-fact  George  Allan  writing  thus  to 
Pennant,  in  1775: — "About  800  yards  S.W.  from  the  castle  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  chapel,  wherein  are  several  stones,  apparently  tombs, 
but  no  inscriptions^  and  sunk  in  the  earth.  Below  this,  is  an  arched  vault, 
which  it  is  said  has  communication  with  the  chapel  [castle?].  A  stone 
now  covers  tbe  entrance,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find.  A  tradition  is 
banded  down  at  Chester,  that,  about  170  years  ago,  some  stones  were 
taken  from  this  chapel  to  mend  a  breech  in  the  fishery  dam  acrou  the 
Wear;  but,  whUBt  ons  stone  remained  ikerein^  the  dam  could  not  be 
kept  up,** 

"Wat8on»  Wake,  loeo.** 

This  inscription  is  carved  upon  the  north  buttress  of  the  tower  of 
Bedlingt  i*  Church,  Bedlington shire.  North  Durbam.  In  March,  1816, 
when  ext  nsive  additions  to  the  church  were  made,  there  were  found  the 
remains  of  a  man,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Cuthbert  Watson,  a  noted 
sleep-walker,  who  was  killed  upon  tbe  spot  where  they  were  discovered. 
He  bad  risen  in  his  sleep,  February  14,  1669,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
climbing  tbe  north  buttress  of  the  tower  with  great  ease  and  firmness ; 
but  a  person  passing  by  at  the  time,  and  dreading  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  spoke  to  him,  and  he  awoke,  fell,  and  was  instantly  killed. 
The  story  is  supported  by  tbe  current  tradition  of  the  place,  by  an  entrj 
said  to  be  in  the  parish  register,  and  the  words  on  the  buttress. 

•  Hodgson's  derivation  of  the  name  is  very  singular.  **  It  might,**  says  be»  "hsvv 
ita  name  from  being  first  granted  to,  or  founded  by,  one  BetdUng^  which  name^  among 
the  Saxons,  seems  to  have  meant  a  nrayer'ln^t  ot  fanatic  fop-~%  bidder  to  piayen  <* 
invitor  to  feasts,  weddings,  or  burials.'*  At  South  Shields,  the  bidders  or  iavilen  to  a 
funeral,  never  use  tbo  rapper  of  any  door  on  their  perambulalions,  bat  knock  with  a 
key  which  they  cany  about  with  them  for  the  purpose. 
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In  a  field  adjoining  the  churchyard  at  Bedlington,  stands  the  following 
singolar  tomhstone,  date  1801,  erected  hy  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  Coates, 
to  the  memory  of  a  fovourite  horse,  called  WhsaUey, 

Steady  the  path  ordain'd  hy  Natore^s  God, 
And  free  from  human  vices,  Wheatley  trod ; 
Tet  hop*d  no  futnre  life— his  all  he  liVd. 
The  ton  he  grasM  his  parting  hreath  receiy*d, 
And  now  protects  his  bones :— disturb  them  not, 
But  let  one  fidthful  horse  respected  rot. 

BeBTBAM's   MoNTTlfSMT 

Is  ihe  popular  name  of  a  rude  mural  memorial  to  a  Durham-bom  man 
in  Mitford  chancel,  Northumberland.  The  surname  is  whimsically 
leparated  from  its  prenomen  in  the  inscription,  which  is  in  the  original 
uraoged  prosaically : — 

Here  *  lyeth  *  interd  *  within  *  this  *  movld  . 

A  '  generous  *  and  '  vertYOvs  *  weight  * 
Whose  *  dewe  '  deserts  *  cannt  *  be  *  told  * 

From  *  slender  *  skill  *  vnto  *  his  *  right  * 
He  *  was  *  descended  *  from  *  a  *  race ' 

Of  *  worshipfol  *  antiqvitie  * 
Beloyed  *  he  *  was  *  in  *  nis  *  life  *  space 

Of  *  high  -  and  *  ecke  *  of  *  low  *  degre  * 
Best  *  Bertram*  -  in  *  this  *  hovse  *  of  *  clay  ' 

Revely*  *  unto  *  the  *  latter  *  day  * 

Below  is  an  effigy  on  an  altar  tomb,  on  which  is  engraven — 

Bertram,  to  vs,  so  dvtif^l  a  son, 

If  more  were  fit,  it  shovld  for  thee  be  done, 

Who  deceased  the  7th  of  October,  anno  domini,  1622. 

The  person  commemorated  in  this  rude  sandstone  monument  was  son 
of  Geoige  Reveley,  of  Ancroft,  Northumberland,  by  Frances,  sister  to 
^e  gay  and  gallimt  Sir  Bertram  Bulmer.  He  was  bom  and  baptized 
on  Ids  uncle's  estate  of  Elmsden,  near   Sedgefield,  and  received  his 

name. 


"  As  CuNBiMa  AS  A  Cbaftt  Cbadook. 


It 


The  origin  of  this  saying  is  not  very  clear,  but  there  was  a  wicked 
^car  of  (Sdnford,  Dr.  John  Cradock,  of  whom,  in  1624,  it  was  reported 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he,  being  a  high  commissioner  for  Dur- 
l^am,  a  justice  of  peace,  and  a  chancellor,  was  found  to  be  a  great  offender 
^  all  these,  confounding  their  jurisdictions,  and  making  one  to  help  the 
other,  l^t  on  the  sequestration  of  one  Allen's  goods,  worth  £1000,  it 
was  granted  to  two  strangers,  who  ransacked  the  house,  and  seized  upon 
^ven  bagSy  during  the  funeral  sermon.  On  the  will  being  found,  and 
one  Hawdoi,  executor,  probate  was  refused,  and  a  second  sequestration 

^  These  two  words,  forming  the  name,  commence  two  lines,  and  thus  stand  on^ 
WOTS  snother. 
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granted ;  when  Cradock,  in  bis  capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace,  broke 
open  the  house,  and  after  ransacking  it,  offered  an  oath,  ex  officio,  to  the 
executor,  and  upon  that  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  the  bags  of 
money.     New  sequestrators  were  then  appointed — the  chancellor's  maa 
being  summoner.     These  eat  up  all  the  provisions  in  the  house,  took 
Hawden  and  sent  him  to  gaol,  whence  he  could  not  be  released  until 
twenty  pieces  were  given,  and  a  fine  paid  of  £50  to  the  Bishop  of  Duiham. 
All  which  was  done  out  of  any  session,  at  the  cost  of  £6  in  fees,  and  no 
act  of  sequestration  made.     It  was  complained,  too,  that  he  had  done 
thus  in  Rand*s  case ;  that  bribes  were  taken  by  him  as  a  justice  of  peace; 
**  a  forged  excommunication,  as  Mr.  Richardson  offereth  to  swear;"  and 
other  offences  of  a  similar  nature.     The  committee  for  Courts  of  Justice 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  this  man  deserved  greater  punishment  than 
Lambe,  another  offender  of  the  same  class ;  but  the  house's  decision  does 
not  appear.*     An  evil  life  merited  a  violent  death,  for  he  died  at  his 
vicarage  of  Woodhom,  in  Northumberland,  in  1627,  by  means  of  poison, 
which  it  was  suspected  his  wife  Margaret  (daughter  of  Mr.  Wm.  Bateman, 
of  Wensleydale,  and  widow  of  one  Robinson)  had  administered  to  him. 
On  her  trial,  however,  she  was  acquitted. 

"  Mr.  Richardson**  was,  I  conclude,  John  Richardson,  of  Durham,  Esq., 
Solicitor-Generalf  to  Bishops  Matthew  and  James,  who  died  in  ]  639-40,^ 
or  his  son  John,  barrister-at-law,  and  escheator  of  Durham,  one  of  whom  fell 
in  for  the  ire  of  the  Cradocks  (perhaps  the  vicar*s  sons)  the  year  after  his  offi- 
cious information.   The  case  Attamey^General  v.  Craddock  and  othen,  Trin. 

•  Walbran's  Gainford. 

f  There  is  an  odd  drcumstance  in  the  life  of  the  Solicitor-General  in  connsctioo 
with  a  house  in  the  Bailey  at  Durham,  to  which  the  sister  of  CalTin  and  widow  of 
Dran  Whittingham  hadremoTed  many  of  the  conventoal  tombstones,  and  <me  of  tbs 
holy-water  stoups  of  the  Ahhcy,  to  serve  as  pickling-troughs,  and  threBliolds»  sod 
paving  stones.  **  This  hoose  came  after  to  Mr.  Jo.  Barnes,  and  after  to  Ifr.  Ja 
Richardson,  who  lived  there  a  longe  season.  Bat  in  his  tyme,  there  came  an  old  mas, 
with  comely  gray  hayres,  to  begg  an  ahnes;  and  lookeinge  aboutehjm  upon  the  tombe 
stones  which  lay  in  the  courtyiml,  saide  to  the  party  tlmt  came  to  hym,  that  wkied 
those  stones  were  theire^  nothinge  wcide  prosper  aiinU  me  house ;  ami  q/2^,  dicers  of  kit 
children  and  others  dmd,  Soe  he  caused  them  to  be  revoked  into  the  abbey  yard,  vthtr 
now  they  are.  But  before  the  almes  came  that  serve  the  man  he  was  gone,  and  nerer 
seen  after.  Which  saide  house  is  since  sould  by  Mr.  Jo.  Ricluuxlvon,  his  grandchild, 
to  one  Ambrose  Myers."  Ambrose  was  living  in  1665,  and  the  vendor  was,  I  be- 
lieve, John  Richardson,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  finom  1634  to  1679. 

(Ido  not  know  whether  any  relationship  to  the  Richardsons  of  Framwdlgate  sad 
Caterhoose,  near  Durham,  existed.  **  Sept.  28,  1684.  John  Bichardson,  senior,  sod 
maJtman  and  tanner,  in  Framwellgate,  departed  this  life,  beine  Sunday;  beiog  ex- 
communicated, and  buried  in  his  owne  gwrden  at  Caterhouse;  heing  denyed  by  the 
Bishop  to  buiy  him  in  the  church,  it  being  his  desire.  The  grave  was  opened  in  the 
quire,  but  shut  up  again  by  orders  above;  bur.  the  29th.'*  "July  18,169a  Mn. 
Richardson,  wife  to  Mr.  John  Richardson,  maltman,  departed  this  life  at  Stodtoo. 
and  was  buried  in  Katterhouse  garden,  with  her  husband.'*^£se'«  Dmry.  Psrt  of 
John's  gravestone  is,  or  was  lately,  visible,  over  which  a  garden  wall  was  boilL  * . . 
parted  this  life  ... .  September,  Anno  ....  setatis  suie  ....'* 

Who  was  **  John  Richardson,  Public  Notari,  a  veri  honest  nighbore,  a  good-willer 
both  fir  the  good  of  this  church,  and  this  p'ish;"  bur.  8  Nov.  1611,  51  Ondf*^ 
Durham,  A  John  Richardson  of  St.  Oswald's  parish,  was  Mintmaster  for  Biehop 
Tunstall,  and  in  all  probabilitj  the*  last  man  who  struck  coins  for  the  see  of  Daiisa. 
By  his  will,  dated  1566,  he  left  '*to  Will'm  Richardson  my  Sonne  on  grdnejae^«tt 
and  my  brychea  and  my  scarlett  cappe  and  my  sworde,*'  and  **  to  Margaiett  my  wrde 
my  best  gowne.'*    I  presume  its  shape  was  of  uncertain  sex. 
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Term.,  5  car.,  in  the  Star  Chamber*  was  to  the  eifect,  that  the  defendants, 
on  December  22,  1625,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  went  and  kept  such 
a  rapping  at  the  doors  and  lower  windows  of  Mr.  Richardson 'sf  house  at 
Durliam,  as  frighted  his  wife  ;  and  one  Rangel  going  out  of  the  house 
with  a  ruler  in  his  hand,  to  see  what  the  matter  was ;  the  defendants 
took  his  ruler  from  him,  and  struck  him  therewith  on  the  face,  to  the 
effusion  of  his  blood,  and  after  kicked  and  spumed  him,  and  being  gone 
from  him,  pursued  him  again,  and  in  riotous  manner  assaulted  and  struck 
him,  saying,  "  If  he  had  not  enough,  he  should  have  enough  ;"  and  for  this 
three  of  the  Craddocks  j;  were  committed  to  the  Fleet,  and  fined  £50  a- 
piece,  and  bound  to  their  good  behaviour  a  year,  and  the  party  hurt  left 
to  the  law  for  his  damages. 

A  desolate  and  unfinished  hall  remains  as  a  memento,  at  Gainford,  of 
Vicar  Cradock's  building  tastes.  Its  date  is  1600,  but  its  claims  to  the 
picturesque  are  but  small.  Near  it  is  one  of  those  circular  turretted  dove- 
cotes, almost  peculiar  to  the  county.  There  is  a  pleasant  fable  claiming 
descent  for  him  from  the  brave  Caradoc,  the  Caractacus  of  the  Romans, 
who  was  defeated  at  a  mountain  near  Shrewsbury,  named  Caer  Caradoc, 
and  who  is  stated  to  have  begotten  families  dispersed  over  England,  and 
even  scattered  into  Brittany,  where  at  a  village  near  Rennes,  of  the  name 
of  Caradoc,  the  late  Mr.  Cradock,  of  Gumley,  observed  the  common 
crest  of  the  family. ||  A  bear's  head  proper,  muzzled  gules,  is  that  of  the 
vicar's  descendants ;  but  other  branches  give  a  man  in  a  coat  of  mail,  with 
an  antique  crown  of  three  points,  or.  kneeling  on  one  knee,  presenting  a 
sword  proper^— all  this  being  intended  as  a  vera  effigies  of  Caractacus,  to 
whom  the  motto,  "  Traditus  non  victus,**  also  alludes. 

An  ejected  non- conformist,  John  Rogers,  lingered  some  time  in  the 
country  after  his  expulsion  from  Barnard  Castle  at  the  restoration  ;  and 
whilst  at  his  old  haunts,  one  Cradock  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
ii»ided  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  a  deadly  hatred  to  Mr.  Rogers 
and  nonconformity.  He  employed  spies,  and  having  obtained  the  names 
of  several  of  his  hearers,  he  summoned  them  before  him.  Whilst  the 
parties  were  waiting  the  justice's  leisure  in  an  ante-room,  a  little  girl, 
ahout  seven  years  of  age,  who  was  the  justice's  granddaughter,  was  play- 
ing there.     She  looked  at  Mr.  Rogers,  and  was  much  pleased  with  his 

*  9  Eliz.  Upon  sight  of  the  charter  of  the  Bishop  of  Dnresm,  the  two  chief  justices 
did  ceitifie  that  the  Bishop  had  Jura  BegaliOj  and  thereby  might  hear  and  detennine 
riots.  That  notwithstanding,  this  Court  (in  matters  where  doubt  of  relief  of  Justice  is) 
XDAj  hear  riots  done  within  ^at  County  Palatine. —  Constable  t.  WhittingUni,  Stuh* 
mrtk 

t  The  records  of  the  Durham  Spiritual  Court  contain  an  account  of  a  mostextraor- 
dinaiy  disturbance  made  in  the  church  of  S.  Giles,  Durham,  by  an  otherwise  grave 
gentleman,  John  Richardson,  Esq.  Steward  of  the  Hahnot  Court,  [^v.  if  Solicitor  General 
not  meant]  for  he  did  **on  Palme  Sundale,  1634,  and  also  on  Easter  Sundaie,  interrupt 
diTine  service  by  asking  and  receiring  money  of  diyers  present,  and  by  laughing,  flear- 
ing,  and  jestingo,  calling  aloud  to  one  Henry  Briggs,  sitting  in  Dr.  Oyston's  pew  : 
'Hany,  Hanyl  Are  you  come  here  to  take  physick?'  recommending  an  ancient 
1^7  to  add  a  flonnce  unto  her  petticote ;  and  other  such  lewd  and  intemperate  dis- 
oourae,  whereby  the  minister  was  forced  to  waive  the  blessing  for  one  hour  and  a 
qnarter.  Mr.  Bichardson  was  sentenced  (on  the  suit  of  Mr.  Heath,  the  patron,)  to 
do  penance,  and  make  public  acknowledgment  two  several  Sundays,  and  to  be  com- 
mitted till  he  performed  it;  to  pay  two  hundred  marks  and  costs,  and  to  eerlify  his 
mbmisfiiononthe  24th  Septemlx^,  1634."— 5i<rtee«. 

t  Boshworth.  ||  Gent.  Mag.  xcvii.  17. 
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▼enerable  appearance.     He  was  fond  of  cbildren,  and  caressed  ber,  and 
during  their  very  short  acquaintance  the  child  became  attached  to  him.  A 
message  anived  from  the  justice  adjourning  the  case  to  a  future  day,  on 
which  day  they  accordingly  were  brought  again  before  him.    As  soon  u 
the  little  girl  saw  Mr.  Rogers  she  again  came  running  to  him«  and 
appeared  fonder  of  him  than  ever,  and  whilst  sitting  on  his  knee  in  the 
ante-room,  asked  him  why  he  had  come  ?     He  said,  "  Your  grandfuther 
is  going  to  send  me  and  my  friends  to  prison."     The  child  said,  *'  Vfhit 
have  you  done  V*     He  replied,  **  I  did  nothing  but  preach,  and  they  did 
nothing  but  hear."     She  said,  *'  He  shall  not  send  you  to  jail."     "  Ay, 
but  my  dear,"  said  he,  **  I  believe  he  is  now  making  out  our  commit- 
ment."    The  child  was  of  a  very  violent  temper,  and  so  impatient  of 
contradiction  that  she  had  done  herself  on  former  occasions  bodily  harm, 
and  endangered  her  life  when  she  was  thwsxted  in  her  wishes.     When 
hearing  that  her  grand&ther  was  likely  to  commit  Mr.  Rogers,  she  went 
to  him,  and  remonstrated  with  him,  but  apparently  to  no  purpose,  until 
she  declared  in  a  passion,  that  she  would  drown  herself  if  he  did.     Having 
reason  to  know  that  this  might  prove  no  mere  threat,  Mr.  Cradock  went 
down  to  Mr.  Uogers  and  Ms  hearers,  and  said,  **  I  had  made  out  your 
mittimus,  but  at  my  grandchild's  request  I  drop  the  prosecution,  and  set 
you  all  at  liberty."     They  bowed  and  retired.     Mr.  Rogers,  before  lesv- 
ing,  went  to  the  child,  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  said,  **  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child,  may  the  blessing  of  that 
Gh>d  whose  cause  you  have  pleaded,  though  you  knew  it  not,  be  upon  yon 
in  life,  in  death,  and  to  all  eternity."     Mr.  T.  Rogers,  minister  of  the 
Jewry  in  London,  who  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Barnard  Castle,  used 
often  to  tell  this  story,  which,  he  said,  his  faUier  was  wont  to  narrate  with 
great  pleasure.     On   one  occasion  Mr.  Rogers  was  narrating  it  whilst 
dining  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Tooley  in  London.     After  hearing  it,  Mrs. 
Tooley  said,  *'  Are  you  the  son  of  that  Mr.  Rogers  ?"     He  said  **  I  sm.** 
She  then  said,  *'  I  am  the  very  girl  your  father  blessed  in  the  manner  you 
have  related,  and  it  made  an  impression  upon  me  which  I  never  forgot*^ 
Mr.  T.  Rogers  was  surprised,  and  he  and  his  friend  Mr.  Bradbury,  who 
was  with  him,  desired  to  know  how,  brought  up  under  the  influences  of 
Mr.  Cradock's  persecuting  zeal,  she  had  become  not  only  a  religions 
character,  but  a  dissenter  ?     She  told  them  that  on  her  grandfiuher's 
death,  she  became  wealthy,  and  ran  a  round  of  £uhionable  pleasures  and 
pursuits  until  a  serious  iUness  overtook  her,  and  with  it  serious  convic- 
tions.    She  went  to  Bath  and  consulted  a  physician  there,  who,  ascertain- 
ing her  mental  as  well  as  her  bodily  condition,  advised  her  to  penise  a 
book  which  he  would  lend  her,  and  it  would  be  a  sure  cure.     The  book 
was  the  New  Testament,  which  she  promised  to  read  carefully,  and  did 
so.     She  returned  to  London  shortly  after,  and  resided  in  the  court  end 
of  the  town  with  another  lady.     One  Saturday  evening  she  dreamt  slie 
had  been  to  a  place  of  worship  and  heard  a  sermon,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  building,  the  minister,  and  the  words  of  his  text,  were  deeply  impieised 
upon  her  mind.     On  the  Sunday  following  she  set  out  early  with  ber 
friend  in  quest  of  the  place  she  had  seen  in  her  dream ;  they  went  from 
church  to  church,  but  none  answered  to  the  description.     They  came  back, 
dined,  and  resolved  to  try  again.     Being  in  the  Poultry  about  half  an 
hour  after  two  o'clock  they  saw  a  number  of  people  going  down  die  Old 
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Jewry,  and  she  determined  to  see  where  they  went.  She  mingled  with 
the  company,  and  they  conducted  her  to  the  meeting  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
where  Mr.  Shower  was  the  minister.  As  soon  as  she  entered  the  door 
and  surveyed  the  place,  she  turned  to  her  companion  and  said,  with  sur- 
prise, **  This  is  the  place  I  saw  in  my  dream.'*  She  had  not  long  heen 
there  hefore  she  saw  Mr.  Shower  go  up  into  the  pulpit,  when  her  surprise 
was  still  greater,  and  she  said,  **  This  is  the  preacher  I  saw  in  my  dream, 
and  if  my  dream  proves  true,  he  will  take  for  his  text  Psalm  cxvi.  7, 
'  Return  to  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  hountifiilly  with 
thee.* "  After  singing  and  prayer  he  gave  out  this  very  text.  The  ser- 
mon made  a  deep  impression  on  her,  and  she  hecame  from  that  moment  a 
decidedly  religious  character,  and  obtained  the  rest  to  her  soul  which  Mr. 
Rogers  had  so  fervently  implored  on  her  behalf. 

The  Phantom  Hobse  of  Weabdalb. 

The  lead  miners*  of  the  dales  of  the  Allen  and  Wear  are  paid  a  certain 
sum  monthly  for  their  current  expenses,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
general  settlement  of  all  demands  takes  place  between  the  employers  and 
the  employed — the  latter  and  their  tradesmen — the  tradesmen  and  their 
merchants — and  so  on.  This  day  is  popularly  known  as  the  pay,  and  a 
great  influx  of  strangers  generally  takes  place  a  few  days  previous,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  commercial  travellers  and  tradesmen  from  the  neighbour- 
ing districts.  Not  many  years  have  passed  since  it  was  usual  for  travel- 
lers to  engage  guides  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  them  across  the  dreary 
mountain  tracts  that  lie  between  the  different  districts,  as  well  as  to  assist  in 
resisting  the  attacks  of  highwaymen,  who  at  such  times  not  unfrequently 
penetrated  these  wilds  in  the  hope  of  plunder  free  from  detection. 

About  ninety  years  ago  a  traveller  who  had  been  collecting  his  accounts 
at  Alston,  Nenthead,  and  Allendale,  arrived  in  Weardale  where  he  dis- 
charged his  guides,  as  was  customary,  in  order  to  procure  others  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  Tees.  After  completing  his  business,  however,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  procure  guides  except  by  a  delay  of  some  days,  and  not 

***UpwC  leede  and  doitn  wf  brede^ 
Is  what  we  drink  at  Wardale  hede/* 

**  Tinne  and  lead  are  very  very  plentifiill  wyth  vs,  the  one  in  Comewall,  Deaonshiie, 
ftftd  else  "idiere  in  the  North,  y«  other  in  Darby  shire,  WeredaU,  and  sondry  other 
pUoesof  thysUand:  whereby  my  coantreymen  doe  reape  no  small  commodity,  bat 
e&pedally  oar  pewterers,  who  in  time  past  employed  the  vse  of  pewter  only  vpon  dishes 
and  pottes,  and  a  few  o&er  trifles  for  seniice,  whereas  nowe  they  are  growen  vntosach 
exqoiaite  cnn'ing,  that  they  can  in  maner  imitate  by  infosion  anv  forme  or  fi»hion  of 
cQppe,  di^  salt,  bowle,  or  goblet,  whyche  is  made  by  Goldsmitbes  craft  though  they 
be  neoer  so  canons  and  aery  artificially  forged.  In  some  places  beyond  the  sea  a  gar- 
nish of  good  flat  Endish  pewter  (/  sayjlat^  because  dishes  and  platters  in  my  time  begyn 
to  be  made  depe  like  Sasons,  and  are  in  deede  more  convenient  both  for  sawse  and  keeping 
the  meatwarme)  is  almost  estemed  so  precioas  as  the  like  naml)er  of  vessels  that  are 
made  of  fine  sOner,  and  in  manner  no  lesse  desired  amo'gst  the  great  estates,  whose 
workemen  are  nothing  so  skilfull  in  that  trade  as  ours,  neyther  theyr  mettall  so  good, 
nor  plen^  so  gpreat,  as  we  have  heere  in  England.  Iron  is  found  in  manjr  places,  as  in 
Sussex,  Kent,  Weredale^  Mendip,  Walshall,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere  in  Wales:  of 
which  mines  diners  doe  bryng  forth  so  fine  and  good  stuffe  as  any  that  commeth  from 
beyond  the  sea.  It  is  also  of  such  toughnesse,  t£it  it  yieldeth  to  the  makyng  of  clan- 
cord  wire  in  some  places  of  the  realme."— (ITamsoH,  1577.)  These  early  notjees  of 
staple  productions  will  be  read  with  interest. 
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relishing  so  serious  a  loss  of  time,  he  set  off  alone.  At  this  day  the  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  roads  had  not  been  introduced,  and  the 
path  in  question  was  only  fitted  for  the  passage  of  carts ;  crooked,  irregular, 
and  rough  to  a  degree,  high  banks,  clothed  with  tall  trees,  and  cut  oat 
here  and  there  to  ^low  one  vehicle  to  pass  another,  rose  up  on  the  one 
hand,  while  brawling  torrents  leaped  and  foamed  on  the  other,  and  at  fre- 
quent intervals  crossed  the  stony  road  and  formed  deep  pools  over  which 
never  a  bridge  had  been  set.  Fellow  wayfarers  had  he  none,  indeed  but 
few  ever  used  the  road,  houses  were  still  fewer — he  was  alone,  in  a  strange 
place,  in  a  gloomy  road,  and  in  charge  of  a  large  sum  of  money ;  onward 
he  rode,  amid  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  dread  uncertainty.  His  pro- 
gress had  been  noticed  by  a  few,  but  on  his  arrival  at  a  place  called  Park- 
house  pasture,  all  further  trace  of  him  was  lost ;  by  what  drear  road  he 
passed  to  eternity  is  unknown,  neither  can  it  now  be  known  on  this  side 
the  grave. 

At  midnight  the  occupier  of  a  lone  farm  house  at  the  head  of  this  field 
was  aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  loud  cries  of  agony  and  despair,  and  the 
hurried  tramp  of  a  horse  scouring  around  the  inclosure  smote  on  the  ear ; 
twice  were  the  cries  borne  on  the  breeze  from  a  spot  at  the  rear  of  the 
house  and  died  gradually  in  the  distance.  The  old  man  although  struck 
with  horror  and  infirmity  was  about  to  sally  forth,  but  his  wife  and  daughter 
restrained  him,  and  listening  awhile,  all  was  still.  At  daybreak  the  field 
was  found  deeply  impressed  with  the  stroke  of  hoofs,  but  there  was  no 
mark  of  blood.  A  little  further  on,  however,  was  a  narrow  road  ;  there 
were  two  gates  opposite  one  another, — these  were  found  tied  to  prevent 
egress,  for  the  hedge  was  too  high  and  thick  to  afford  an  outlet  for  escape ; 
here  probably  our  traveller  fell.  Suspicion  rested  upon  two  or  three 
parties,  one  of  whom  is  stated  to  have  kept  a  horse  for  many  days  con- 
cealed by  curtains,  and  that  he,  with  the  assistance  of  two  others  were 
seen  to  force  a  horse  down  an  old  pit  which  had  long  lain  unworked.  These 
men  became  suddenly  rich,  which  was  generally  attributed  to  the  plunder 
of  the  luckless  stranger ;  however,  searching  inquiries  were  made  by  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  without  the  slightest  success,  but  not  many  years 
ago,  when  the  roads  were  altered,  in  cutting  through  this  field,  the  skele- 
ton of  a  man  was  found  buried  in  an  upright  position,  and  straightway  the 
story  of  the  stricken  traveller  was  revived. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  a  tale  long  a  fireside  talk  of  the  peasantry  of 
this  secluded  vale,  and  at  the  dead  of  night,  a  phantom  horse  with  a  bleed- 
ing rider,  careering  over  the  field  and  disappearing  at  the  old  quarry  where 
the  hideous  relics  were  found,  is  sufiicient  to  deter  the  timid  from  using 
the  road  after  nightfall,  and  enough  to  chill  the  blood  of  the  listeners  who 
endrcle  the  blazing  hearth.* 

The  Devil's  Stone  at  Oastle  Eden. 

A  legend  connected  with  a  large  stone  in  Castle  Eden  Dean,f  reveals 

•  Written  by  W.  Pattison. 

f  A  Dean  in  Durham  is  a  dell  or  deep  valley  between  two  hillB  with  water  mnning 
at  the  bottom,  or  in  fact  an^  hollow  place  where  the  ground  slopes  on  both  ndes.  Thofl  ' 
there  is  West  Black  Dean  m  Weardale,  Dmton,  Heselc/en,  and  FusWcA  Dean,  near 
Korton,  where  the  sladk  formed  by  the  sike  nmning  through  the  fields  is  of  Tery  inoon- 
siderable  extent.    The  word  is  genuine  Saxon. 
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the  &ct  that  the  deyil  is  not  above  wearing  aprons.  His  Satanic  Majesty 
was,  it  seems,  on  one  occasion  flying  over  the  Dean  with  this  immense 
stone  in  his  apron,  when,  sad  to  relate,  his  apron  string  broke,  and  the 
weighty  burden  was  precipitated  to  the  place  where  it  now  lies.  My  in- 
formation does  not  state  what  prevented  its  carrier  from  lifting  it  up  again, 
but  in  legends  the  devil  is  always  a  fool. 

The  Pickled  Parson  of  Sedgefield. 

1792,  Dec.  81. — ^About  two  o'clock  in  th6  morning,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
one  of  the  lodging^rooms  in  the  rectory-house  of  Sedgefield,  which  con- 
sumed the  greatest  part  of  the  building;  however  the  roost  valuable  furniture 
was  preserved.  Previous  to  this  event  the  inhabitants  of  Sedgefield  were 
alanned  by  an  apparition,  denominated  the  Fielded  Parson^  which  for  many 
years  was  presumed  to  infest  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rector's  hall, 
*'  making  night  hideous."  The  origin  of  the  tale  is  attributed  to  the 
cunning  of  a  rector's  wife,  whose  husband  having  died  about  a  week  before 
the  tithes,  which  were  generally  let  off  to  farmers,  and  the  rents  paid  on 
the  20th  of  December,  became  due,  she  concealed  his  death  by  salting  his 
body  in  a  private  room.  Her  scheme  succeeded  ;  she  received  the  emo- 
luments of  the  living,  and  the  next  day  made  the  decease  of  the  rector 
public.     Since  the  fire,  the  apparition  has  not  been  seen. 

Funeral  Etiquette. 

In  a  village  in  this  county,  it  is  the  etiquette  for  a  person  not  to  go 
out  of  the  house  till  the  burial  of  a  near  relation.  An  honest  simple 
countryman,  whose  wife  lay  a  corpse  in  his  house,  was  seen  walking  slowly 
up  the  vOlage.  A  neighbour  ran  to  him,  and  asked  :  "  where,  in  heaven, 
John,  are  you  going  ?"  "  To  the  joiner's  shop,"  said  poor  John,  "  to  see 
them  make  my  wife's  coffin  ;  it  will  be  a  little  diversion  for  me." 

Doings  of  Michael  Scott. 

The  Wansbeck  runs  into  the  sea  at  Cambois,  in  North  Durham,  about 
nine  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  the  tide  flows  to  within  five  miles  of  Mor- 
peth. Tradition  reports  that  Michael  Scott,  whose  fame  as  a  wizard  is  not 
confined  to  Scotland,  would  have  brought  the  tide  to  the  town,  and  ap- 
pointed an  agent  to  run  firom  near  Cambois  to  Morpeth  without  looking 
behind,  when  the  tide  would  follow  him.  After  running  some  distance, 
be  became  terrified  by  the  roar  of  waters  behind  him,  and  forgetfully  gave 
a  glance  over  his  shoulder,  to  see  if  the  danger  was  imminent  Imme- 
^tely  the  advancing  tide  was  still.  Michael  also  intended  to  confer  a 
similar  &voiir  on  Durham's  reverend  city  ;  but  his  good  intentions  were 
stopped  in  like  manner  by  the  cowardice  of  the  person  who  had  to  "  guide 
the  tide." 

"  EUNE  AND  PeNN,  FoRTUNE  AND  BeNN  ; 

Erastus  and  Johne,  and  Bet  alone." 
A  traditionary  rhyme  in  Whorlton  on  the  Johnson  family  of  that  place, 
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whose  names  were  peculiar.  The  rhyme  especially  alludes  to  the  issue  of 
Ambrose  Johnson,  who  died  in  1690.  He  had  sons  named  Berm,  (I  do 
not  say  that  he  had  aught  of  kindship  with  the  poet)  Erastus,  and  Jolm, 
and  daughters  Pennington,  Elizabeth,  Eunice,  and  Fortune.  The  list 
married  Mr.  Francis  Wycliffe,  of  Whorlton.  Her  brother  left  her  a  con- 
siderable estate, /avourin^  her  above  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  and  she  pre- 
senting her  spouse  soon  after  with  twins,  he  very  considerately  chiistened 
them  by  the  names  of  Favour  and  Fortune.     This  was  in  1710. 

The  brother  of  these  twins  died  at  the  parsonage,  Staindrop,  where  be 
was  maintained  by  the  excellent  vicar,  the  Rev.  Peter  Fisher,  who  had 
married  his  sister.  He  was  frequently  seen  leading  a  cart  on  the  Cock- 
field  coal-road,  with  a  gold  watch,  the  last  relic  of  his  gentle  fortune, 
dangling  from  his  fob.  So  little  benefit  accrued  from  the  favour  shewn 
in  giving  fortune. 

I  linger  on  the  glorious  name  of  Wyclifie.  Ambrose's  ancestor,  Thomas 
Wyclyffe,  expended  on  his  brother's  frineral  "  7  dozen  of  groat  cakes,  16 
gallons  of  ale,  1  Is.  mortuary,  and  bread  and  cheese  to  those  that  wM 
him.*'  The  wake,  turbulent  and  indecent  as  it  was,  has  waned  sadly  since 
the  death  of  John  Wyclyffe,  of  Preston  on  Skeme,  whose  funeral  rites  in 
1669  needed  it  to  add  to  the  necessary  pomp  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  Milk-white  Dove  of  Cobnfobth. 

A  few  fields  to  the  south  of  Stob-cross  near  Comforth,  stands  a  mined 
dove  cote,  shaded  by  a  few  straggling  ash  trees,  and  haunted  by  a  brood 
of  wood-pigeons.  Among  these,  flies  a  milk  white  dove  with  three  spots 
of  crimson  on  its  breast,  being  the  spirit  of  a  poor  girl  who  here  '*  put  her- 
self down  for  love" — ^here,  the  very  spot  of  her  appointment  with  her  trai- 
tor love,  and  who  still  loves  to  hover  round  the  cote,  the  scene  of  ber 
earthly  loves  and  sorrows.  The  poor  maid,  scorned  mayhap  by  the  cold 
world  of  grandeur  and  wealth,  was  with  that  delicacy  and  depth  of  feeling 
which  lingers  round  many  a  secluded  villof  the  north,  laid  in  her  own  parish 
kirk-yard,  and  "  allowed  her  virgin  strewments  and  the  bringing  home  of 
bell  and  burial."  The  traitor,  "  he,  the  deceiver,  who  could  win  maiden's 
heart,  ruin  and  leave  her,"  drowned  himself  some  years  after  in  the  Float- 
beck,  and  being  buried  where  four  roads  meet,  with  a  stake  or  stob  driven 
through  his  body,  left  the  name  of  the  transaction  to  Stob-cross.  **  It 
was  usual  to  erect  crosses  at  the  conjunction  of  four  cross  roads^  as  a  place 
self-consecrated,  according  to  the  piety  of  the  age  ;  and  it  was  not,  pro- 
bably, with  a  notion  of  indignity,  but  in  a  spirit  of  charity,  that  those  ex- 
cluded from  holy  rites  were  buried  at  the  crossing  roads,  next  in  sanctity 
to  consecrated  grounds.* 

Then  might  the  pitying  bard  the  tale  repeat 

Of  hapless  village  love  in  ages  past ; 
How  the  pale  maid^  the  victim  of  deceit 

Sunk  ]Sie  the  prmirose  in  the  northern  blast, 
Bee  where  the  ring  doves  haunt  yon  ruined  tower, 

Where  ivy  twines  amidst  the  ashen  spray ; 
There  still  she  hovers  round  the  lonely  bower, 

Where  anguish  closed  her  melancholy  day, 

*  M.  A.  Denham's  MSS. 
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A  dove  she  seems  distmffiiished  from  the  rest, 
Three  crimson  blood-orops  stain  her  snowy  breast.* 

BraBd  saw  in  the  churches  of  Wolsingham  and  Stanhope  specimens  of 
the  vizgin-garlands,  the  form  of  a  woman's  glove,  cut  in  white  paper,  being 
hung  in  the  centre  of  each  of  them.  Sharp  gives  a  cut  of  one  in  Hartle- 
pool Church  formed  of  white  paper  cut  into  two  wreaths  of  flowers  ;  in  the 
centre  is  the  figure  of  a  hand  on  which  is  written  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased*  The  late  John  Trotter  Brockett,  Esq.,  remembered  several  virgin 
garhuids  in  Witton  Grilbert  church.  I  never  saw  one,  but  we  occasionsdly 
among  the  various  decorations  of  churches  with  evergreens  at  Christmas- 
tide»  give  a  garland  of  these  cheering  denizens  of  winter.  At  Norton  they 
remain  in  the  church  till  Lent. 

*  Sapentitions  of  the  North,  an  nnpeifonned  idea  of  Mr.  Surtees.  It  was  to  einbody 
an  oor  legends. 
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No.rv. 

Waterloo. 

A  BOUND  of  dance  and  music  I 

And  the  myriad  forms  of  light, 
Where  in  Brussels*  ancient  city — 

A  Richmond  feasts  to  night ; 
And  round  her  throng  the  heroes 

Whose  names  have  long  been  known 
From  the  Gknf  es  to  the  Ta^us, 

From  the  Thames  onto  the  Rhone. 

In  the  giddy  waltz  they  mingle 

With  beauty's  shootuig  stars, 
As  in  times  or  olden  fable 

Venus  led  the  round  with  Mars ; 
While  he,  whose  right  arm  shattered 

The  foremost  bands  of  France, 
With  that  arm  upholds  some  fair  one, 

Or  looks  idly  on  the  dance. 

Comes  a  whisper  of  dark  tidings ! 

The  dancers  pause  awhile ; 
All  eyes  turn  to  the  chieftain, 

But  unaltered  is  his  smile ; 
Unaltered  are  his  features ; 

There  can  be  nothing  wrong — 
Sound,  music,  sound — ^more  quickly 

The  dancers  whirl  along. 

Comes  a  second  one  with  tidings. 

His  face  is  sicklied  o'er ; 
But  the  chieftain,  briefly  listening, 

Smiles  as  he  smiled  before. 
Unaltered  are  his  features, 

There  can  be  nothing  wrong — 
Sound,  music,  sound — ^more  quickly 

The  dancers  whirl  along. 
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But  what  now  means  this  stillness  ? 

The  Toice  of  mirth  is  hiish*d ; 
There^s  a  sadden  paleness  falls 

On  the  cheeks  that  were  so  flushed. 
The  lights  seem  burning  dimly, 

With  a  strange  and  reddenmg  gloom, 
And  faint  whispers  gather  strength 

In  the  now  half-empty  room. 

Where's  Wellington  ?  where*s  Orange? 

The  gallant  Picton,  where? 
They're  gone,  and  of  their  comrades 

Not  one  is  lingering  there. 
They  march  in  night  and  darkness 

To  the  fields  of  Quatre  Bras, 
Whence  louder  every  minute 

Peal  the  thunderbolts  of  war. 

And  now  the  field  bursts  on  them , 

How  throbs  then  every  breast ! 
It  is  not  fear,  yet  wildly 

Throbs  the  bosom  of  the  best. 
There  Brunswick  holds  the  battle, 

And  scarcely  holds,  so  sOre 
Graul's  legions  press  upon  him 

Amid  the  cannons'  roar. 

Then  rose  "the  Camerons'  gathering,'* 

Lochiel's  clan-note  rose. 
As,  like  the  hound  from  leash  unbound. 

They  dash  upon  their  foes. 
Then  Erin's  shout,  half  laughter, 

And  half  a  demon-scream, 
Tet  louder  rings  as  on  they  sweep. 

Like  the  mountain's  torrent-stream. 

And  now  comes  England's  war-cry; 

Gaul's  bravest  knew  it  well, 
And  startled  as  the  stag  doth 

At  the  huntsman's  bugle-swell. 
Tet  only  for  a  moment; 

A  hurricane  of  balls 
Replies  to  that  hurrah. 

And  Brunswick's  chieftain  falls. 

The  pibroch  sounds ;  the  Cameron 

Cheers  on  his  sallant  band. 
Who  pour  alonglike  ocean 

When  its  surges  beat  the  strand. 
He  falls  in  that  fierce  onset. 

But  still  they  onward  sweep— 
"  To-day  is  for  revenge. 

To-morrow  we  may  weep." 

But  oh  I  not  this  the  war-field, 

Nor  this  the  doomed  day, 
^  hen  an  empire  shall  be  won. 

And  an  empire  cast  away. 
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Another  field  must  see  them 
The  fated  stnfe  renew, 

On  the  heights  of  Mount  Samt  John, 
On  the  phuns  of  Waterloo. 

And  now  the  hosts  of  Britain 
Fell  back  before  then*  foe ; 

But  their  hearts  were  all  unshaken, 
nd  their  march  was  firm  and  slow 

From  time  to  time  they  turned  them, 
Like  wolves  when  curs  pursue  ; 

And  the  pack  held  off  in  terror, 
Or  like  chaff  asunder  flew. 

At  length,  in  storm  and  darkness, 

Ihey  reach  the  appointed  spot ; 
And  on  the  ground  they  flung  tliem, 

Their  toil,  their  wounds  forgot. 
Some  slumber  soon,  all  heedless 

Of  chilling  rain  or  wind ; 
The  thunder  cannot  wake  them. 

To  the  lightning  they  are  blind. 

But  more,  like  men  in  fever, 

Lay  there  in  broken  sleep, 
With  troubled  fancy  tossing, 

As  on  a  stormy  cfeep ; 
For  if  the  body  rested. 

Worn  out  b^  toil  and  pain, 
The  mind,  which  could  not  slumber. 

Still  woke  it  up  again. 

Some,  wild  as  was  the  tempest, 

Tdrank  the  hours  away. 
And  cur8*d  the  tedious  coming 

Of  battle  and  of  dav. 
Not  theirs  the  love  of  honour. 

Yet  stubborn  in  the  fight 
They^ll  brave  it  with  the  bravest 

Who  follow  glory*s  light. 

*Tis  mom — ^less  fierce  the  tempest. 

Though  still  the  heavens  frown. 
And  through  the  cloudy  masses 

The  sun  at  times  shoots  down. 
And  still  the  winds  are  gusty. 

And  off  and  on  the  showers; 
The  sky  this  minute  brightens, 

The  next  again  it  low'rs. 

But  hark  1—  the  drum  1  the  trumpet  I 

Up  yonder  heights  opposed 
Napoleon's  troops  are  marching, 

File  after  file  disclosed. 
No  time  to  waste  in  thinking 

On  rain  or  on  the  blast; 
A  fiercer  storm  is  coining; 

It  bursts  I  the  die  is  cast. 
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It  bunts  I — the  yoUeying  thnnders 

Roll,  rattle,  crash  aroond ; 
Red  lightnings  give  the  signal, 

An  earthquake  shakes  the  ground. 
The  leaden  hail  drives  thickly 

Among  the  serried  mass ; 
Battalions  in  an  instant 

Sink  like  the  rain-lodged  grass. 

From  earth  on  high  is  steaming 

A  heavy  sulphurous  doud, 
That  wraps  from  sight  the  landscape — 

'Tis  Death^s  impervious  shroud. 
And  thence,  as  from  the  bosom 

Of  some  volcano  mirk, 
Come  flames  and  horrid  noises 

As  fiends  were  there  at  work ; 

Come  shriekings,  cheerings,  tramplings, 

A  clang  that  ceases  not, 
As  though  ten  thousand  hammers 

Struck  on  the  iron  hot. 
But  now  the  winds  have  sundered 

The  clouds  by  battle  spread, 
And  give  to  view  a  moment 

The  living  and  the  dead . 

And  what  a  sight  now  greets  us  I 

Both  ridges,  and  the  plain 
That  hollow  lies  between  them. 

Are  loaded  with  the  slain ; 
With  men,  with  arms,  with  horses, 

Wheels  bedded  in  the  mud. 
With  cannon,  tumbrils  broken, 

The  wrecks  of  battle's  flood 

While  through  the  grass  is  cosing 

Full  many  a  bloody  rill, 
Or,  where  tne  earth  is  furrowed. 

In  red  pools  is  lyinff  still. 
On  his  war-horse  sits  Napoleon, 

Impatience  in  his  eye. 
For  noon  was  lon^  since  over, 

And  evening  it  is  nigh. 

His  brow  is  dark  and  moody, 

For  now  declines  the  sun ; 
And  fearful  is  the  havoc, 

Yet  the  battlers  to  be  won. 
He  shouts !  and  at  his  voice 

The  dying  battle-flame 
More  fierce  than  ever  blazes 

As  if  a  north  wind  came. 

Then  fiills  the  noble  Picton, 

Then  Fonsonby*s  laid  low ; 
And  thousands,  where  theyVe  standing. 

Are  levelled  row  by  row. 
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Charge,  Paget,  charge  for  England, 
For  home  and  beauty  dear — 

Before  hiB  ruBhing  eauadrons, 
Sinks  the  mail-daa  cuirassier. 

Charge,  Vivian,  charge !  the  battle 

More  than  trembles  in  the  scale, 
Though  the  shrunk  squares  hold  together 

With  hearts  that  never  fail. 
Then  back  the  Gftul  is  driven ; 

Napoleon  once  again 
Sees  victory  snatched  from  him, 

And  sees  with  burning  brain. 

Once  more  he  forms  his  legions, 

And  hurls  them  on  his  foe ; 
Down  go  the  light-armed  squadrons. 

And  down  the  firm  lines  go. 
Down  go  the  best  and  bravest, 

Who  would  rather  die  than  yield ! 
And  those  begin  to  waver, 

Who  till  now  ne*er  lost  a  field. 

But  Wellington  is  with  them, 

He  speeds  like  lightning-fiash  ; 
He*s  heard  above  the  cannon. 

And  the  sheilas  sharp  splintering  crash^ 
"  What  will  they  say  m  England 

If  we  are  beaten  nere  ?*' 
And  his  men  right  bravely  answered 

With  the  never-failing  cheer. 

Again  the  battle  rages 

As  fierce  as  it  hath  been, 
And  the  shades  of  eve  are  gathering 

Upon  the  bloody  scene. 
But  now  a  cry — "  the  Prussians  !* 

The  Iron  Duke  has  heard, 
And  his  soul  is  in  his  eye, 

And  his  soul  is  in  his  word  ; 

"  Up,  guards  I  up,  guards,  and  at  them  P 

And  that  homely  call  shaU  sound 
To  latest  hours  more  nobly 

Than  the  poet^s  golden  round ; 
The  old  man  shall  repeat  it 

To  his  children  round  the  fire; 
And  the  son  a^ain  shall  tell  it 

As  he  heard  it  from  his  sire. 

And  now  it  stirs  the  faintest ; 

All  start  from  where  they  He, 
And  fling  them  on  the  foeman 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 
The  bayonets  are  crossing; 

A  moment,  and  'tis  done  ! 
A  crash  like  storm-tossed  forests  !— 

The  battle  it  is  won. 
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Woe,  woe  to  France  1  her  banners 

No  more  shall  brave  the  world 
From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  sonth, 

In  victory  unfhrrd. 
All  glory  be  to  England 

Where  glory  most  is  due ; 
Her  Cressy  and  her  Blenheim 

Live  again  in  Waterloo. 

All  honour  to  the  hero, 

Who  never  knew  defeat, 
Whose  course  was  like  the  torrents 

Overwhelming  all  they  meet. 
All  honor  to  the  hero. 

The  man  of  iron  monld, 
Whose  fame  shall  be  remembered 

When  his  gallant  heart  is  cold. 

His  form  shall  live  in  marble, 

His  fiice  in  brass  be  graved ; 
And  his  statue  ride  triumphant 

In  the  capital  he  saved. 
Theyll  tell  of  him  in  palaces, 

In  cots  theyll  teU  of  him ; 
And  maids  shall  sing  at  evening, 

As  the  winter-lamp  they  trim — 
"  All  honour  to  the  hero. 

The  man  of  iron  moulo, 
Who  fouffht  for  us  the  battle, 
As  they  fought  in  days  of  old.**  G.  S. 
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THE  SOUTHWELL  LETTERS— No.  II- 

(Continaed  from  pago  117.) 

1695,  Feb.  25.     R.  iS.— King  James  is   at  Calais  with  the  Marshal 
Boufflers,  and  a  great  number  of  French  forces.     They  have  got  in 
several  creeks  thereabouts  400  transport  ships  and  some  men-of-war  to 
stand  by  them.     They  sent  over  the  Duke  of  Berwick  with  commissions, 
signed  by  the  father,  to  fall  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  winter  quar- 
ters, and,  that  being  done,  to  head  the  insurrection.     They  depended  also 
that  we  should  be  destitute  of  our  naval  force ;  but  as  it  pleased  God  to 
disappoint  them  in  the  first  by  a  remorse  of  some  of  the  party  that  disco- 
vered it,  so  has  a  strong  west  wind,  of  above  six  weeks'  continuance,  kept 
all  the  strength  at  Spithead  that  was  designed  for  Sir  George  Rooke, 
beside  700  or  800  men  more  that  were  outward  bound.     So  that  we  have, 
by  Providence,  all  those  hands  and  ships  to  preserve  us  in  time  of  need — 
yet  are   we  still  in  anxiety  for  the  speedy  return  of  Sir  George  Rooke, 
and  we  are  hoping  that  he  may  be  now  actually  under  sail ;  for  tbe 
Toulon  flet  t  are  double  his  force,  and  when  they  are  come  to  join  those 
at  Brest  they  will  be  formidable.     We  shall  then  see  if  they  will  fight  us  in 
the  Channel,  or  keep  the  sea  without  sweeping  all  that  comes  from  abroad, 
or  perhaps  insulting  those  that  may  take  shelter  in  Ireland.     And  to  that 
effect  I  now  write  to  His  Excellency.    You  will  see  the  form  of  the  associ- 
ation yesterday  voted.     But  the  house  sat  long  this  day,  and  I  hear  there 
was  so  much  contention  about  the  word  **  rightful,"  that  86  of  the  mem- 
bers refused  to  sign  the  same.     I  need  not  tell  you  that  all  preparatioos 
are  making,  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  the  conjuncture  requires,  and  a 
general  embargo  even  upon  the  coast  trade.     Admiral  Russell  and  Lord 
Berkeley  got  yesterday  to  Deal ;  and  yesterday  sailed  1 1  Dutch  men-of- 
war  firom  Spithead  to  join  him.     And  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  imme- 
diately following  with  our  English  squadron.     I  know  you  will  look 
about  you. 

May  7*  E.  S, — I  have  this  day,  at  last,  got  a  bill  for  your  pay,  the  amount 
of  which  I  here  enclose ;  and  'tis  hoped  the  last  year's  pay  will  be  ready  to 
be  received  in  a  month  or  thereabouts.  Whether  you  have  actual  occasion 
for  your  money  to  carry  on  the  services  you  are  in ;  or  else  if  you  are  dis- 
posed to  meddle  with  any  public  bank,  especially  the  new  one  votfd, 
called  a  "  Land  Bank,"  let  me  know.  The  last  Bank  people  donhled 
their  money  that  sold  out  in  14  months'  time.  But  this  cannot  certainly 
make  so  great  a  profit. 

Nov.  5.  JR.  8. — We  are  in  at  my  Lord  Chancellor's  happy  acquitta], 
[Sir  Charles  Porter,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  was  threatened  vilh 
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an  impeachment  for  his  opposition  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  Lord  Capel. — Ed.] 
And  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  tell  you  now,  in  a  late  letter  to  George 
Clarke,  you  and  Tohy  Purcell  and  two  more  were  mentioned  by  him  with 
great  honor,  as  daring  to  side  with  justice  against  his  persecutors.  What 
these  things  will  come  to  we  may  better  know  when  his  Majesty  returns 
from  his  progress. 

Dec.  16.  E.  S. — As  to  that  part  relating  to  Monsieur  C,  we  are 
afraid  it  will  never  pass  :  for  though  he  be  a  very  valuable  man,  and  one 
we  should  be  very  desirous  of,  because  we  know  him,  yet  it  would  make 
such  a  noise  that  the  key  of  the  kingdom  would  be  in  foreign  hands,  as 
would  be  very  ungrateful.  Especially  now  that  the  Lords'  House  have 
addressed  the  king  for  a  list  of  all  those  officers  who  have  his  commission, 
with  a  list  of  their  respective  countries,  which  was  introduced  on  occasion 
of  a  speech  that  we  ought  to  know  on  whom  our  safety  depended,  in  case 
any  accident  befel  his  Majesty — and  in  whom  our  strength  lay,  and  in 
what  hands.  Now  this  consideration  will,  I  believe,  make  you  enter  into 
the  difficulty  of  that  matter.  Now  we  could  heartily  wish,  upon  thinking 
of  everybody,  that  Captain  Cadogan  [his  nephew,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Cadogan. — £d.]  could  succeed  you.  For  he  has  gained  great  merit  and 
reputation  in  this  campaign ;  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  recommended 
him  to  the  king  for  having  by  his  order  performed  a  piece  of  service,  by 
driving  the  French  out  of  a  work,  where  he  lost  50  men,  killed  and  blown 
up,  and  but  six  came  off  with  him. 

Dec.  28.  R.  8. — The  Commons  did,  yesterday,  send  up  a  bill  for  the 
reformation  of  the  coin,  which  most  of  them  think  will  need  some  altera- 
tion with  the  Lords,  for  it  proves  the  most  perplexed  thing  that  ever  fell 
into  debate ;  and  till  some  method  be  fixed  herein,  the  people  are  very 
unquiet.  [This  act  was  brought  in  under  the  advice  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
— Ed.]  We  are  apprehending  next  week  some  violent  agitation  in  the 
house,  when  they  come  again  to  the  state  of  the  nation  :  for  such  was  the 
outcry  about  losses  at  sea,  that  they  unanimously  voted  a  council  of 
trade,  and  they  would  have  immediately  gone  to  have  nominated  the 
persons  also,  had  not  the  thing  been  then  carefully  •  *  • ;  for  their 
purpose  was,  and  for  aught  I  hear  still  continues,  to  invest  this  council 
with  authority  over  all  those  forty- three  cruisers  appointed  by  the  last 
act.  And  although  his  Majesty,  to  obviate  this  clashing  of  jurisdicticnis, 
hath  just  now  erected,  under  the  Broad  Seal,  a  new  commission,  wherein 
Sir  Philip  Meadows,  Mr.  Blathwayte,  Mr.  PoUexfen,  a  merchant,  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  the  Custom-house,  and  Dr.  Locke  are  named,  besides  several 
of  the  great  lords,  with  the  first  commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  admi- 
ralty, and  with  large  powers  in  reference  to  trade  and  plantations :  yet  the 
Commons  do  not  appear  willing  to  desist  firom  their  own  way. 

1696,  Jan.  2,  R,  S, — I  have  lately  spoken  to  the  commission  of  sick 
and  wounded ;  but  they  are  at  their  wits'  ends.  The  calamity  is  general 
for  the  defect  of  money  and  of  credit.  I  confess  I  am  deeply  concerned 
for  the  great  arrear  due  to  you,  and  T  cannot  tell  where  'twill  end. 

Jan.  14.  E,  S. — The  French  fleet  are  certainly  getting  ready  to  come 
out  for  the  ocean ;  and  we  all  here  seem  much  to  apprehend  the  conse- 
quences thereof — ^for  Sir  George  Rooke  is  not  strong  enough  now  to 
oppose  them :  good  part  of  his  force  lying  at  Spithead,  and  some  of  his 
ships  ('tis  said  nine)  gone  up  the  straits.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
French  fleet  will,  I  am  sure,  make  both  the  English  and  Irish  coasts  very 
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uneasy,  and  therefore  we  intend  to  make  use  of  tliia  opportunity,  and  to 
get  the  ordnance  and  admiralty  to  press  for  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Deputy 
to  pay  you  the  £2000,  preferahly  to  other  payments,  to  put  you  in  a  fit 
posture.  But  all  this  to  yourself.  Jack  Eyre  has  just  got  a  patent  for 
Vice- Admiral  of  Connaught,  and  *tis  superseded  for  my  Lord  Deputy's 
recommendation  of  Sir  G.  St.  George.  In  short,  I  may  say  to  you,  that 
many  here  toUl  understand  it  that  my  Lord  Chancellor  has  made  a  Tory 
division  of  it,  and  therefore  it  is  fit  to  be  discouraged ;  and  there  seems  not 
anybody  here  who  has  power,  that  is  willing  to  take  the  paina  to  show 
the  falsity  hereof — ^and  so  let  it  pass. 

April  23.  R.  8. — I  had  yesterday  the  favor  of  yours  of  the  7th  and 
16th,  but  at  the  same  time  one  from  Mr.  Medlicott,  about  the  death  of  my 
Lord  Shelburne,  which  hath  put  us  all  into  a  damp.  I  take  the  loss  of 
so  virtuous  a  man  to  be  a  blow  to  the  country  he  lived  in  :  and  how  often 
have  I  heard  in  these  seven  years  past,  the  want  of  his  renowned  father 
lamented,  [Sir  William  Petty.-— Ed.]  whose  peculiar  talents  in  projecting 
rules  of  equality,  and  methods  of  raising  our  heavy  taxes,  would  have 
made  us  formidable  to  France.  But  all  the  good  things  of  this  life  are  in 
a  perpetual  flux,  and  we  must  still  submit  to  what  God  above  thinks  fit. 
We  must  be  patient  at  the  slow  progress  of  many  needful  things,  since  his 
Majesty  is  so  overpowered  with  business,  and  the  credit  of  the  prevailing 
ministers  so  uncertain.  The  parliament  will  now  be  up  in  a  very  few 
days,  and  the  king  will  be  posting  to  Flanders — and  the  rather,  that  we 
had  this  day  some  tidings  of  Sir  George  Rooke.  You  will  not  imagine 
the  spiteful  reports  that  were  spread  to  his  disadvantage,  as  if  he  were 
runaway  to  the  French,  and  what  not !  [He  was  a  leading  Tory,  and 
therefore  suspected. — Ed.]  But  now  we  hear  that  he  was,  on  the  15th, 
60  leagues  west  of  Ushant,  with  180  sail  under  his  care ;  and  by  tlie 
good  winds  that  have  blown,  we  may  hope  every  hour  to  hear  of  his 
getting  into  the  Channel.  When  he  is  there,  we  may  think  England 
secure,  notwithstanding  all  the  French  menaces  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  and 
an  invasion  which  they  openly  boast  of. 

July  30.  R.  S, — The  want  of  security  in  the  high  road  of  their  trade, 
about  Cape  Clear,  hath  frightened  and  diverted  the  sliips,  so  as  they 
choose  to  take  the  north  course  of  Ireland,  and  by  which  means  Lever- 
pool  e  and  Whitehaven  are,  since  the  war,  so  vastly  increased  in  trade, 
that  just  now  sets  of  custom-house  oflicers  are  sent  down  to  manage  the 
receipts.  So  that  when  the  western  members  in  parliament  are  made 
sensible  of  this  drain,  and  the  true  cause  thereof,  I  expect  they  will  be  very 
loud  for  a  squadron  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  am  preparing  to  put  this 
matter  in  its  proper  light ;  for  when  our  conductors  of  the  sea  will  not  do 
what  the  interest  of  the  public  requires,  they  must  be  roused  into  it  by  a 
higher  power.  I  send  you,  by  the  Bristol  galley,  three  small  pictures, 
whereof  two  are  a  present  from  Sir  John  Perceval  to  his  steward,  Mr. 
Taylor,  being  of  himself  and  his  brother  Philip ;  and  the  other  I  send  to 
my  niece  Muore,  being  the  picture  of  her  son  Sir  Emanuel,  and  extremely 
like  him — which  I  pray  you  to  convey  respectively.  They  are  all  fine 
lads,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  them  considerable  men.  I  hardly  know 
the  fellow  of  Sir  John  for  all  that  is  desirable  in  a  young  gentleman—lie 
hath  a  great  deal  of  good  nature  and  good  sense.  [Sir  John  Perceva), 
whose  grandmother  was  a  Southwell,  as  mentioned  in  the  introduction, 
was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Egmont.     He  was  president  of  the  society 
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which  founded  the  colony  of  Georgia,  now  one  of  the  United  States. — Ed.] 
By  the  last  letters  from  London  the  scarcity  of  money  grew  still  greater, 
especially  on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Portland,  who  was  sent  on  purpose  to 
deplore  the  ill  state  of  the  army,  for  whom  £200  was  finding  out,  hy  all 
possible  expedients.  I  could  enlarge  on  the  complaints  made  of  ill 
managements,  and  the  distraction  between  the  great  men  to  find  the  cures. 
But  1  suppose  till  the  parliament  meet,  no  cure  will  he  big  enough  ;  and 
if  these  things  drive  us  to  a  peace,  the  articles  are  not  like  to  be  very  good, 
and  in  consequence  not  very  lasting. 

Dec.  8.  jK.  8. — ^We  do  not  yet  hear  that  Monsieur  Pointis*  squadron 
was  sailed  from  Brest  But  I  am  told,  in  private,  that  his  Majesty  has  so 
long  suspected  that  preparation  to  be  intended  for  Ireland,  that  he  directed 
the  government  there  to  order  provisions,  first  for  5000,  and  afterwards 
for  8000  seamen,  and  that  the  charge  should  hence  be  reimbursed ;  and 
I  conceive  this  method  was  taken  for  the  more  despatch,  since  the 
rictuallers  here  were  at  a  dead  stand.  [This  French  admiral,  instead  of 
making  a  descent,  as  William  expected,  on  Ireland,  took  the  town  of 
Carthegena,  in  New  Spain,  where  he  found  an  immense  booty,  valued  at 
eight  millions  of  crowns. — Ed.]  I  hear,  also,  that  his  Majesty  did  com- 
mand a  squadron  to  sail  towards  that  coast,  and  hath  commanded  it  again, 
finding  the  admiralty  stiff,  of  another  mind ;  and  my  Lord  Inchiquin, 
taking  his  leave  on  Sunday  night,  told  his  majesty  he  would  embark  on 
those  ships.  I  hear  orders  are  gone  over  for  the  disarming  the  papists, 
and  all  other  precautions  which  a  great  danger  may  require;  and  that 
Major- General  Steward  will  search  into  all  grievances  of  our  army,  and  is 
to  purge  out  them  that  are  papists,  &c.  The  French  minister  in  Holland 
has  at  last  declared  they  will  own  King  William  in  the  treaty ;  but  how, 
or  in  what  manner,  appears  not,  and  I  fear  they  do  but  amuse  us,  while 
they  are  preparing  to  fall  on. 

1697,  Feb.  23.  E,  S. — Our  foreign  letters  bring  nothing  more  of  the 
peace.  Our  want  of  money  here  is  such,  that  the  French  must  be  very 
kind  if  they  do  it;  and  till  we  can  bring  tallies  to  be  a  legal  tender,  and 
break  the  neck  of  buying  them  for  50  per  cent.,  we  can  expect  little  good 
of  the  taxes. 

July  6.  B,  S.—  I  did  yesterday  present  the  Lords  of  the  Admrialty 
with  all  our  proceedings  on  the  "  Postilion,"  neatly  entered  and  bound 
up.  But  they  would  not  vouchsafe  to  read  anything — ordering  only  that 
I  left  the  hook  and  the  vouchers  for  their  leisure.  When  I  proposed 
my  son  to  succeed  me  in  the  vice-admiralty,  the  great  lord  told  me  it 
should  be  considered  of.  I  offered  a  short  letter,  just  then  received  from 
Colonel  Beecher,  which  required  some  directions  about  what  he  is  fishing 
up  from  the  "Loo;"  but  neither  could  that  be  read.  And  though  all 
things  went  thus  stiff,  I  made  some  mention  of  the  case  of  our  fishermen 
that  were  lately  pressed  :  to  which  some  answered,  that  they  never  heard 
before  of  any  Irishman  that  was  in  the  Fleet.  I^o  I  bowed  my  body,  and 
took  leave.  [The  Board  of  Admiralty,  under  Russell,  was  at  this  time 
very  unpopular,  and  the  ofiicials  extremely  hostile  towards  one  another. 
— £d.]  I  hear  you  have  a  new  supply  of  prisoners  brought  in,  and 
yet  you  have  not  drawn  on  the  commissioners  for  the  last  320.  I 
think  'tis  a  great  fault  not  to  be  very  nimble  with  them,  since  they  endure 
great  Battering  here  before  we  can  prevail.  Our  three  East  India  ships 
now  at  Cadiz,  the  stout  defence  at  Barcelona,  the  defeat  of  the  French 
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intrigues  in  Poland,  and  the  conference  between  Lord  Portland  and  Mons. 
BoufflerSy  these  things  make  us  more  cheerful  than  we  were,  and  more  in 
hopes  of  some  good  issue  in  the  peace. 

July  17.  R'  5.^1  am  glad  you  had  a  general  order  there  about  the 
poor  fishermen  :  but  to  expect  any  grace  from  the  high  and  mighty  here 
is  quite  out  of  fashion. 

Nov.  16.  R,  S, — The  discourse  here  spread  of  breaking  10  English 
regiments,  and  keeping  up  some  French  and  Dutch,  breeds  more  noise 
than  one  could  wish,  fiut  I  suppose  this  and  other  great  things  will  be 
matter  of  consideration  in  the  approaching  parliament. 

Dec.  16.  R,  S. — As  for  news  there  is  great  agitation  in  parliament  in 
reference  to  the  army,  the  court  being  surprised  at  the  small  number 
hitherto  allowed  of,  or  rather  connived  at,  and  the  dangers  that  may 
ensue.  On  the  other  hand  the  country  see,  by  accounts  given  in,  that 
there  is  no  less  than  £7,000,000  to  be  raised  to  make  good  and  to  pay  off 
even  what  they  themselves  propose.  So  as  the  difficulty  of  supporting 
more,  and  the  danger  of  relying  on  so  few,  are  the  great  points  in  agita- 
tion among  the  greatest  heads.  If  there  were  leisure  for  small  things,  I 
observe  great  animosity  in  some  against  the  growth  of  Ireland,  and  in 
others  at  the  topping  interest  of  the  Scots  in  that  kingdom  :  and  I  observe 
that  preparation  is  making  by  the  Londoners  of  the  society  of  London- 
derry to  inflame  the  Lords  here  at  the  appeal  which  the  Lords  [there — 
£d.  J  have  admitted  and  decided  on  the  bishop's  complaint ;  as  if  nothing 
of  that  nature  had  been  ever  assumed  before,  and  that  therefore  nothing 
ought  to  be  allowed  from  the  Chancery  and  King's  Bench  there  but  appeals 
to  those  courts  here,  and  from  these  to  the  Lords  on  this  side.  And  at 
the  same  time  great  displeasure  is  raised  on  the  rejecting  a  late  bill  there, 
which  had  so  glorious  a  title,  though  the  clause  of  pre-eminence  was  the 
only  reason  for  it — and  as  if  these  things  tended  to  wear  off  the  dependence 
on  England.  So  you  see  here  is  work  enough  cut  out  for  poor  Ireland, 
if  there  were  leisure  for  it.  [The  Commons,  irritated  by  Molyneux'  book 
on  the  case  of  Ireland,  voted  addresses  to  the  king  to  keep  that  country 
dependent,  discourage  its  woollen  manufactures,  &c, — Ed.] 

1698,  Jan.  6.  R.  S. — As  I  told  you,  last  post,  of  my  Lord  Keny't 
commitment  to  the  Tower,  so  now  I  can  tell  you  that  yesterday  he  was 
discharged,  but  I  cannot  explain  well,  as  yet,  how  it  came  about.  The 
brigadier,  as  I  think  I  told  you,  was  dischi^ged  the  day  before.  We  have 
had  very  ill  weather,  and  the  sad  disaster  at  Whitehall,  by  fire,  [Jan.  5, 
1698,  through  the  carelessness  of  a  laundress, — £d.]  has  put  everybody 
out  of  the  way,  and  things  in  some  confusion,  though  I  think  all  material 
papers  have  been  saved ;  the  banquetting-hall  has  escaped — but  all  from 
the  passage  gates  towards  the  Cockpit,  and  the  small  beer  cellar  beyond 
the  Watergate,  is  blown  up  or  burnt  down  :  that  is,  all  that  lay  by  the 
Thames,  and  tbe  new  buildings  that  lay  thence  to  the  garden.  I  am  sony 
to  tell  you  that  Exchequftr-bUls  went  on  Saturday  to  9  per  cent.  loss.  I 
know  not  yet  what  will  be  best  to  do  with  them.  But  I  am  nicely 
enquiring,  both  on  your  account,  Sir  John  Perceval's,  and  my  own ;  and 
my  last  thought  is  to  attend  and  see  what  the  parliament  wiU  do.  For 
though  they  promised,  in  the  late  act,  to  make  good  all  deficiencies  from 
the  next  fund  to  be  raised,  yet  every  one  believes  that  the  first  fimds  wiU 
be  for  ready  money  to  pay  off  the  army  before  all  other  things. 

Jan.  16.     R.  8, — My  Lord  Chancellor's  friends  of  Ireland  are  sonj 
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that  in  the  great  contest  of  Saturday  last,  relating  to  the  army  and  the 
augmentation  of  that  small  number  first  voted,  he  should  speak  against 
the  court.  He  is  strangely  run  down  by  those  who  were  quite  otherwise 
before.     Mr.  Molesworth  also  was  in  the  same. 

Jan.  18.  E.  S. — The  parliament  have  read  the  bill  but  once.  It 
enjoins  all  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  to  be  brought  to  some  port  in 
England.  But  there  is  a  committee  sits  daily  to  consider  of  the  trade  of 
both  kingdoms,  and  my  Lord  Chancellor  tells  me  he  hopes  to  inform 
them  in  the  true  state  how  matters  go,  which  are  not  so  formidable  as 
they  would  make  them.  My  Lord  Kerry  is  soliciting  a  pass  from  the 
king  to  stay  here ;  the  new  bill  passed  making  it  necessary  for  all  those  who 
have  been  in  France.  The  parliament  have  voted  half-pay  to  English- 
bom  subjects  disbanded,  till  otherwise  provided  for ;  and  £250,000  to  be 
presently  raised  to  disband  the  common  men. 

Dec  4.  E,  S, — I  am  told  that  the  committee  of  the  whole  house 
agreed  yesterday  that  the  complement  for  the  fleet  should  be  15,000, 
including  3000  marines  therein.  They  seem  warm  in  pursuing  some 
admiralty  miscarriage,  having  passed  two  votes  already  about  the  late 
fourth  of  Mr.  Aylmer's  squadron,  and  of  an  undue  payment  to  Mr.  Priest- 
man.     On  Monday  they  are  likely  to  make  great  progress. 

1699,  April  1.  R.  8.  —  Lord  Albemarle  gives  Lord  Scarborough 
£10,000  for  his  troop  of  Guards,  as  the  town  says — which  is  a  good 
lump.  Yours  was  chiefly  about  admiralty  concerns.  We  are  coming 
now  to  a  crisis  about  that  commission,  which  hath  at  last  provoked  even 
the  parliament  to  remonstrate  against  it ;  and  it  will  soon  appear  whether 
the  charge  therein  will  not  be  of  all,  unless  Sir  George  Rooke.  When 
we  see  what  the  new  men  are,  we  may  know  what  to  judge,  and  whether 
I  may  have  a  better  reception  than  when  1  last  attended,  about  two  years 
past,  about  the  "  Postilion"  business  ;  for  about  this  I  purpose  to  attend 
them,  and  to  desire  my  commission  may  be  given  to  my  son,  which  before 
could  not  be  obtained,  the  great  man  was  so  bluff. 

April  22.  E.  S, — I  wrote  to  you  on  the  11th  how  that  affair  stood  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  in  relation  to  the  laying  down  his  troop.  Since 
which  his  Majesty  did,  from  Newmarket,  order  Mr.  Secretary  to  wait  on 
my  Lord  Duke,  and  to  let  him  know  that  his  Majesty  had  now  settled 
the  command  to  go  according  to  the  date  of  the  commission.  So  that  my 
Lord  Duke  went  to  Kensington  that  night  his  Majesty  returned,  and  is 
now  come  into  waiting,  which  pleases  everybody.  My  Lord  Rivers  wrote 
also  to  Newmarket,  to  show  he  was  equally  concerned  with  my  Lord 
puke,  and  must  lay  down  if  not  relieved.  Lord  Inchiquin  is  now  pub- 
Ucly  in  town.  He  came  last  Sunday  with  a  coach  and  five  or  six  sparks, 
and  took  his  lady  out  of  bed  and  carried  her  10  miles  out  of  town;  and 
next  day  Lady  Orkney  sent  a  party  and  brought  her  back  again.  So  that 
'tis  a  declared  war,  and  the  town  rings  of  it,  and  the  Villiers  family  are 
KBolved  to  thwart  my  lord  in  all  his  pretensions.  [Lady  Inchiquin  was 
^ary,  youngest  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Jersey,  whose  eldest  sister  was 
the  Lady  Orkney  named  in  the  text.  Strange  enough,  the  only  daughter 
of  the  latter  eventually  married  Lord  Inchiquin's  son,  the  fourth 
earl.— Ed.] 

1700,  April  11.  E.  S. — Tis  now  a  pretty  while  since  I  have  wrote  to 
you,  and  I  was  wishing  to  see  a  conclusion  of  the  session,  that  I  might 
tell  you  it  was  well — which  this  day  has  happily  brought  about.     The 
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Irish  B91  had  so  many  tacks  in  it 
Estates,  to  the  Supply  Bill, — £d. 


the  hill  for  resaming  the  Irish  Forfieited 
that  the  Lords  were  highly  offended  to 
see  their  rights  so  encroached  upon,  and  the  Commons  would  not  desert 
or  part  with  any  one  part  of  the  hill — ^and  nohody  could  see  through  the 
difficulties  that  were  like  to  ensue;  for  they  thought  there  must  haveheen 
a  dissolution,  or  at  least  a  prorogation,  which  would  have  given  a  great 
stroke  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  which  this  hill  did  support.  The  army 
would  have  heen  left  standing  against  law,  and  Mrithout  provision,  and 
many  other  difficulties,  that  in  short  I  can  only  tell  you  that  there  was  a 
greater  damp  in  husiness  in  the  city,  and  in  all  people's  looks,  than  I  have 
seen  this  eleven  years.  But  it  pleased  God  that  when  the  hill  came  yes- 
terday to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  although  at  first  there  were  37  to  34 
for  standing  to  the  amendments,  then  ^ey  put  the  question  whether 
proxies  should  he  allowed,  which  heing  granted,  there  were  six  for  the  bill 
and  three  for  the  amendments,  which  brought  it  even  :  then  there  arose 
some  wrangle — ^how  regular  I  cannot  say — about  the  question  having  been 
put  right  or  not ;  and  some  of  the  stiff  lords  going  away,  there  was  a  new 
question  put,  and  it  was  carried  hy  five  to  agree  to  the  hill  without  amend- 
ment— and  so  all  the  dispute  ended.  But  the  Commons  were  in  snch 
heats,  as  the  votes  will  show  you,  that  they  were  for  impeaching  anybody 
and  everyhody ;  and  Lord  Portland  and  Lord  Albemarle  were  tost  about 
the  house  strangely ;  and  you  see  the  last  address  they  have  conduded, 
which  may  perhaps  reach  your  side  of  the  water. 

1701.  Feb.  10.  E»  iS.— ^The  fear  of  the  present  conjuncture,  and  the 
news  of  the  French  possessing  Flanders,  has  made  such  a  hurricane  in 
the  city  you  can't  imagine.  New  stock  fell  from  134  at  one  time,  to  106, 
though  I  was  fool  enough  to  huy  a  little  at  121,  being  the  first  dme  I  ever 
stockjobhed,  and  I  see  it  does  not  thrive  with  me  neither ;  and  in  like  pro- 
portion, or  more,  according  to  the  goodness  or  hadness  of  the  funds,  things 
sank  more  or  less.  The  hank  having  £26,000  of  notes  on  Sheppard,  the 
topping  goldsmith  of  Lomhard-street,  came  upon  him  all  at  once,  and 
forced  him  to  stop  payment ;  and  he  is  in,  they  say,  for  near  £100,000. 
This  frightened  people  so  much  that  they  crowded  to  the  hank,  and  one 
day  drew  out  £30,000,  and  the  next  £60,000,  But  things  are  a 
little  pacified  now,  and  the  approach  of  the  Parliament  made  peo- 
ple quieter.  My  Lord  Nonnanhy  drew  out  at  once  from  Sir  F.  Child, 
twenty-two  thousand  guineas.  You  may  guess  hy  thia,  how  the  lesser 
hankers  were  frightened.  This  day  the  House  met,  and  only  to  choose  a 
speaker.  Sir  £.  Se3rmour  and  Sir  J.  Leveson,  proposed  Eohert  Hariey ; 
Lord  Arlington  and  Lord  Spencer  proposed  Sir  R.  Onslow*  It  came  to 
the  question,  and  the  former  carried  it,  249  against  125. 

Feb.  1 7.  R.  S. — ^All  the  essential  our  Parliament  has  yet  done,wss 
their  vote  of  Friday  last,  which  they  have  carried  this  afternoon  to  the 
king,  and  is  this  ;  "  Resolved,  that  this  House  will  stand  hy  and  support 
his  Majesty  and  Ids  government,  and  take  such  effectual  measures  as  may 
host  conduce  to  the  interest  and  safety  of  England,  the  preservation  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  peace  of  Europe,  Those  last  words  were 
much  opposed,  as  if  that  insensibly  drew  us  into  a  war,  and  into  moie 
quarrels  than  need  to  he.  But  upon  a  division,  181  carried  it  against 
163.  This  day,  his  Majesty  sent  to  both  Houses  a  letter  of  three  sheets 
of  paper,  intercepted  by  some  good  luck,  written  by  Lord  Melfort  to  Lord 
Perth,  wherein  it  represents  the  present  power  of  France  and  our  wesk- 
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ness,  tbeir  fleet  being  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  ours  unprovided ;  and  se- 
Teral  particulars  to  press  an  Invasion  upon  us  at  this  time,  and  as  if  really 
such  a  thing  were  in  agitation.  The  Lords  have  immediately  addressed 
bis  Majesty  to  have  the  fleet  out :  and  tomorrow  the  Commons  are  to  have 
the  state  of  it  before  them,  in  order  I  suppose  to  concur  in  the  same  mea- 
sures ;  and  I  believe  an  embargo  will  presently  be  laid  for  the  better 
carrying  on  that  service.  We  have  80  ships  in  readiness,  which  will  need 
ODly  manning. 

Mar.  20.  E.  8. — As  to  stocks,  the  new  company  was  some  fourteen 
days  ago,  at  85,  but  lasted  not  long.  But  the  proceedings  of  yesterday 
will  give  you  a  notion  of  the  fickleness  of  those  things.  It  was  at  one 
o'clock,  at  106;  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  at  110  ;  at  nine  at  night,  it  fell 
to  102 ;  and  at  ten  at  night,  it  rose  to  107  :  and  all  this  mighty  rise  and 
fall,  even  from  the  beginning,  can  no  way  be  accounted  for.  For  they 
bad  no  losses,  they  pay  their  interest :  so  that  it  must  be  attributed  to  the 
quintessence  of  stock  jobbing.  The  Parliament  have  been  rooting  out  all 
the  Sheppards  out  of  the  House,  and  Sir  Edward  Seymour  had  sent  thanks 
for  this  public  work,  being  at  his  own  expense.  [Sir  E.  Seymour,  of  Bury 
Pomeroy,  author  of  thei  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  ancestor  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset. — Ed.]  Indeed  we  all  regret  the  losing  so  much  good  time.  The 
lords  have  made  some  address  to  the  King,  relating  to  the  King  of  France 
violaHng  the  treaty  ;  and  that  we  should  not  treat  henceforward  with  them 
without  real  security — by  which  is  meant  cautionary  towns.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  cannot  determine  the  event  of  this  great  question,  Peace  or  War. 
It  does  not  look  probable  the  French  will  give  us  real  security  without  it, 
and  if  we  continue  to  spend  our  time  in  turning  out  members  and  looking 
after  private  malversations  at  home,  we  shall  not  be  in  so  good  a  condition 
to  procure  from  the  French  the  terms  we  might  otherwise  expect. 

Jane  25.  R,  S» — His  Majesty  will  on  Monday  depart  towards  Holland, 
where  they  are  now  in  a  good  state  of  defence  :  but  we  sufler  a  great  blow, 
in  that  Portugal  hath  at  last  shaken  hands  with  France  and  Spain ;  and, 
'tis  feared  that  in  Italy,  things  will  not  go  so  happily  with  the  Imperialists 
ai  we  lately  expected. 

Aug.  16.  E,  i9.— -We  hover  so  between  war  and  peace,  that  I  do  not 
find  our  ablest  politicians  know  anything  more  than  others. 

1702.  March  ?•  R^  S, — We  are  at  this  hour  in  dismal  apprehension  of 
the  King's  life.  He  was  well  recovered  of  the  hurt  on  his  collar  bone,  but 
heing  taken  with  an  agueish  fever  and  a  looseness  following  thereon,  the 
doctors  did  all  they  could  think  of :  but  a  worse  symptom  coming  on 
yesterday,  which  was  that  of  vomiting,  they  had  recourse  to  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh's  cordial,  which  his  Majesty  took  by  intervals,  and  had  pretty 
good  rest — and  this  morning  taking  some  tea  and  milk,  and  afterwards  a 
cup  of  chocolate  ;  it  all  staid  with  him.  However,  the  physicians  reported 
at  the  council,  that  they  could  make  no  judgment  of  things  till  they  saw 
whether  the  fever  would  this  evening  return. — I  am  now  told  that  it  came 
on  between  3  and  4  o'clock,  and  that  the  doctors  could  hardly  tell  what  to 
say— and  what  the  truth  may  be,  I  shall  not  hear  till  the  council  rises, 
which  may  be  very  late.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  under  great  perplexity, 
and  so  is  everybody  else. 

March  10.  E,  iS.—- What  will  surprise  you  much,  will  be  what  these 
prints  will  more  particularly  inform  you,  the  death  of  our  gracious  Sove- 
^gn.    The  fall  he  received  from  his  horse  in  hunting,  did  I  believe,  very 
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little  contribute  to  hasten  his  end  :  for  he  was  in  a  very  ill  state  of  health 
all  this  winter,  dropsical,  wanting  health,  and  much  altered :  and  though 
we  all  saw  it,  yet  'tis  what  one  could  not  safely  speak  of;  still  vdshing  tlut 
the  stunmer might  have  helped  him  forward.  But  since  it  has  pleased  God  to 
take  him  away,  I  can  hardly  express  to  you  what  a  calm  and  quiet  there  is 
in  the  universal  consent  and  good  wishes  for  the  Queen— -and  the  unani- 
mous resolution  of  the  Parliament  thereon  ;  insomuch,  that  you  see  no 
manner  of  alteration,  more  than  what  arises  from  a  personal  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  his  Majesty.  You  may  imagine  I  have  had  my  share  of  business, 
for  the  council  constantly  attended  at  Kensington,  to  hear  what  the  phy- 
sicians proposed  to  administer  to  his  Majesty  ;  and  now  since  in  proclairoing 
her  Majesty  and  all  that  pertains  thereto.  Everybody  continues  in  office, 
as  by  the  act  of  Parliament  is  directed.  And  the  queen  restored  the  Pri?j 
seal ;  but  I  expect  it  should  soon  be  given  to  better  hands.  I  do  hope, 
that  however  we  may  suffer  in  our  interest  abroad,  we  shall  be  much  uni- 
ted at  home  ;  and  as  the  names  Williamite  and  Jacobite  will  vanish,  so  it 
opens  a  larger  bottom  to  make  use  of  every  able  Englishman's  assistance; 
for  I  believe  now  we  have  very  few  of  any  sense  or  fortune  that  are  fond 
of  France  or  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  am  only  in  doubt  whether  the  Irish 
will  be  forming  any  projects  upon  the  alterations,  and  the  weakness  of  our 
forces  there.  The  Bank  had  a  run  upon  it  and  the  stocks  fell.  But  what 
hath  been  since  done  hath  put  a  stop  to  it. 

March  12.  R,  £>.— >You  had  by  my  son  last  post  an  account  how  things 
stood  here,  and  surely  never  was  so  great  a  calm  and  harmony  after  so 
great  a  change.  The  Queen  is  as  yesterday  on  her  throne,  and  delivered 
the  speech  inclosed  in  the  most  charming  voice  that  ever  woman  had,  so 
that  it  was  both  read  and  admired  of  all.  My  Lord  Marlborough  is  to- 
morrow flying  over  to  Holland  to  keep  all  things  tight  on  that  side,  ia 
that  we  are  not  only  zealous  to  uphold  the  alliances  made,  but  eren 
such  as  her  Majesty  shall  hereafter  make.  So  that  our  only  anxiety  is, 
where  the  trust  and  centre  of  power  will  be  lodged  abroad,  which  a  little 
time  will  inform  us.  But  as  to  things  at  home,  there  will  doubtless  be 
more  union,  and  better  assurance  that  we  are  henceforward  to  be  on  a  per- 
fect English  bottom. 

With  the  above  letter  our  extracts  end.  Very  soon  after  it  was  written, 
both  he  that  penned  and  he  that  read  it  had  joined  that  monarch  whom 
they  had  so  faithfully  served  ;  and  into  the  difficulties  of  whose  reign, 
chiefly  from  the  almost  incredible  want  of  ready  money,  under  which  his 
government  laboured,  the  correspondence  we  have  given  lets  us  have 
much  insight.  That  having  been  the  chief  object  we  proposed  to  ourselres 
in  commencing  our  selections,  we  have  omitted  all  that  was  merely  of  a 
personal  or  private  nature  ;  but  the  following  letter  from  the  first  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  nephew,  as  we  already  mentioned,  to  Mr.  Waller,  and  uncle  to 
the  Hon.  John  Fitzmaurice,  grandfather  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  is  so  characteristic  of  good  breeding  that  distinguished  English 
society  in  the  half  century  which  was  just  then  commencing,  that  we  an 
confident  the  reader  will  forgive  our  departing  from  our  rule  by  laying  H 
before  him. 
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To  Mrs.  Wallbb. 

Dublin,  7  April,  1702. 

Madam,— I  could  not  hope  anything,  I  was  able  to  say  upon  the  me- 
lancholy subject  of  my  dear  uncle's  death,  could  prove  a  consolation  in 
any  proportion  to  your  loss  ;  and  since  I  could  not  relieve,  I  would  not 
unseasonably  trouble  you  in  your  grief.  This  has  been  the  occasion  of 
my  silence,  which  I  desire  you  would  not  take  as  a  want  of  a  due  sense 
of  our  conunon  loss,  or  as  my  being  less  willing  to  serve  you  and  the  family 
lie  has  left  to  my  greatest  power  :  I  want  but  the  occasion  to  shew  you 
nobody  can  be  more  ready  or  resolved  to  do  it. 

I  design  to  go,  about  ten  days  hence,  for  England ;  if  anything  I  can  do 
there  may  be  for  your  service,  I  hope  you  will  command  me.  I  shall  see 
my  cousin  Southwell,  with  whom  I  am  joined,  I  hear,  in  the  care  of  some 
part  of  your  childrens'  fortune.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  executed  with  all 
the  capacity  and  good  understanding  imaginable  on  his  part,  as  it  shall  I 
am  sure  with  all  integrity  on  mine. 

I  am.  Madam, 
Tour  most  affectionate  nephew  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

Shelbubne. 
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A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  YEAR'S  LITERATURE. 

"  What  has  the  year  done  for  us  ?"  for  it  is  now  well  nigh  over;  itilwt 
hour  is  drawing  on  apace  when  it  will  be  inumed  with  its  forefathers  in  the 
huge  grave  of  the  past ;  not  however  with  mourning  and  lamentations ;  bot 
amidst  the  merry  peal  of  bells  that  are  welcoming  in  its  young  son  wd 
heir,  while  the  rejoicing  world  estates  the  youthful  promiser  in  the  scat  <» 
his  sires,  though  equally  sore  to  dismiss  him  in  the  end  without  regret 

"What  has  the  year  done  for  us  V*  At  the  question  a  host  of  witnesses  start 
forward  to  give  evidence  more  or  less  weighty,  more  or  less  true,  in  behalf 
of  the  arraigned.  They  come  from  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  from  the 
workshop  of  the  engineer,  from  the  study  of  the  homcBopathist,  from  the 
cabinets  of  statesmen,  from  the  studios  of  artists,  from  the  manufactory,  and 
from  the  printing-house.  But  how  far  will  all,  or  any,  of  their  aUegatioos 
bear  sifting  ?  the  subject  is  one  of  unlimited  interest,  wide  as  the  uni- 
yersal  world  itself,  one  that  well  deserves  to  be  searched  in  its  inmost 
depths,  profound  as  they  are ;  but  to  do  so  would  require  more  pens  than 
grow  in  the  wings  of  a  dozen  geese,  and  an  inkstand  more  capadoiu  than 
the  largest  punch-bowL  What  a  long  and  dreary  tale  of  nothingness  would 
be  elicited,  redeemed  only  by  a  few  bright  instances  of  human  intelligence 
and  wisdom !  how  much  of  the  "  no?i  mi  ricordo^*  would  be  in  the  iepli« 
of  most  of  the  witnesses  when  subjected  to  the  severe  process  of  a  cross- 
examination  upon  what  has  been  done  to  advance  the  general  stock  of 
happiness  and  knowledge !  The  scientific  witnesses  and  the  engineen 
might  indeed  say  something  in  behalf  of  their  expiring  patron,  under  whose 
reign  they  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessfril ;  but  what  could  be 
brought  forward  by  the  people  in  any  land  with  regard  to  their  advance  in 
those  questions  of  policy,  finance,  or  government,  on  which  so  miinlj 
depends  the  happiness  of  mankind  ?  In  its  own  conceit,  indeed,  the  world 
of  late  had  stolen  a  mighty  march  upon  its  forefathers ;  the  £iults  of  the 
ancient  systems  were  detected  on  all  sides ;  the  entire  building  was  rotten, 
fit  only  to  be  inhabited  by  "  rats  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer :"  to  woik, 
therefore,  people  went  with  sword  and  gun,  and,  having  pulled  down  the  old 
walls  of  society,  and  half  choked  themselves  with  the  dust  they  had  raised, 
they  began  anudst  the  smoking  rubbish  to  think  of  what  they  should  do 
next ;  every  one  was  ready  with  his  plan,  and  every  one  howled,  scresmed, 
and  raved  against  the  propositions  of  his  brother-labourers  in  this  fruitful 
yineyard.  Well,  amidst  a  din  and  confusion,  far  beyond  that  whidi 
prevailed  at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  new  systems  of  ^ 
forms  and  complexions  were  tried,  and  all  proved  to  be  a  hundred  times 
worse  than  those  they  had  superseded  ;  the  neophytes,  who  had  abjured 
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their  old  faith,  were  rebaptised  in  blood,  and  driven  through  an  ordeal  of 
fire;  but  the  new  baptism  withered  instead  of  refreshing  the  heart;  and 
the  ordeal,  when  past,  only,  led  to  a  troubled  chaos,  from  which  the  most 
sanguine  started  back  in  horror,  only  too  glad  to  find  a  haven  of  quiet  in 
all  they  had  so  recently  abandoned.  With  this  enquiry,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  do ;  and  it  is  our  especial  good  fortune  that  we  have  not,  for 
the  gathering  such  facts  and  the  banding  them  together  would  be  much  like 
weaving  a  garland  from  briars  and  thistles,  in  doing  which  the  agent  would 
stand  more  than  a  fair  chance  of  tearing  his  fingers.  Our  enquiries,  brief 
and  superficial  as  they  are,  will  be  limited  to  the  Printing-house,  that 
veritable  Pandora's  box — and  yet  not  so — 

"  How  could  I  to  the  dearest  theme 
That  ever  warmed  a  miofitrers  dream 
So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove  !** 

Evil  no  doubt  has  emanated,  and  in  some  instances  serious  evil,  from  the 
press ;  but  the  benefits,  which  have  flowed  from  it,  are  so  numerous  and 
so  weighty  that  the  scale  sinks  without  a  moment's  hesitation  in  the 
balance ;  in  fact  the  art  of  printing  has  been  the  greatest  blessing  to 
mankind,  greater  even  than  that  general  upsetter  of  all  things,  the  omni- 
potent 8team-*engine. 

"  What  then  has  the  year  done  for  us  ?"  restricte  tomtfr^— with  limitations, 
that  is,  and  in  reference  only  to  the  general  mass  of  publications  of  which 
it  has  been  the  fruitful  parent.  To  that  question  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  a  desultory  reply,  observing  therein  little  either  of  order  or  choice, 
and  eschewing  everything  that  might  savour  of  the  critical  cathedra.  It 
wOl  literally  be  on  this  occasion,  in  the  words  of  the  old  proverb,  **  first 
come,  first  served;"  we  shall  take  the  books  as  they  lie  heaped  on  the 
table  before  us,  where  they  have  been  gathering  since  the  day  of  their 
respective  publications,  'till  they  have  attained  a  mighty  mass,  reminding 
us  not  a  little  of  Loke's  dilemma  in  the  Edda,  when  he  finds  himself  called 
npon  to  devour  the  mountains  of  bread  and  meat  that  are  piled  up  by  way 
of  trying  his  digestive  faculties. 

The  arbitration  of  this  weighty  matter  being  lefl  to  chance,  she  decides 
for  Aytoun*8  Lays  of  the  Scotch  Cavaliers,  a  smart  volume  in  a  handsome 
blue  coat,  passamented,  as  our  old  dramatists  would  say,  with  much  gold. 
Nor  is  the  spirit  within  by  any  means  unworthy  of  the  cost  bestowed  on 
its  exterior  ;  the  lines  are  nervous  and  full  of  poetical  fancy,  though,  it 
may  be,  a  little  too  much  filed,  and  deficient  somewhat  in  that  exquisite 
variety  of  rhyme,  that  admirable  mingling  of  discords  with  sweetest  har- 
mony that  distinguish  MacatUay*s  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,  But  to  be  sure, 
Macaulay  is  unapproachable  ;  and  a  writer  may  possess  no  ordinary  merit, 
and  yet  suffer  in  being  compared  with  him.  Mont  Blanc  is  a  giant  amongst 
fulUgrown  mountains,  notwithstanding  that  he  be  overtopt  by  the  Andes. 

Delightful  as  this  subject  is,  we  must  not  dwell  upon  it  any  longer, 
seeing  that  the  year  is  as  a  goose  with  many  feathers,  e^h  of  which  must 
be  plucked  in  turn.  Let  us,  then,  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  see  what 
Alexander  Mackey  tells  us  of  the  "Western  World,"  through  whose 
United  States  he  travelled  in  years  1846-49.  This  work  is  both  descrip- 
tive and  political ;  and,  if  other  accounts  be  true,  he  is  on  most  occasions 
much  too  favourable  in  his  remarks  both  upon  the  land  and  upon  the 
people.     In  his  description  of  New  York,  the  Hudson,  and  its  highlands, 
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he  is  quite  enthusiastic,  and  whether  correct  or  not,  it  is  pre-  eminently 
interesting,  and  so  vivid  that  we  could  almost  fancy  we  stood  upon  the 
Battery,  looking  out  on  the  magnificent  hay,  "lighted  up  hy  the  glow  of 
an  American  sunset,  and  hounded  hy  the  amphitheatric  sweep  of  the  shores 
of  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  and  New  Jersey."  It  is  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  when  America  shook  off  all  connection  with  Britain.  The  North 
Carolina,  a  first-class  American  ship,  which  had  fought  in  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, now  commemorates  its  anniversary  hy  a  peaceful  salute.  But 
the  English  frigate,  Warspite,  under  the  command  of  Lord  John  Hay, 
which  had  conveyed  our  n^ociator.  Lord  Ashhurton,  to  the  western 
world,  is  lying  in  the  hay,  quite  silent — ^much  to  the  indignation  of  the 
Americans,  who  sarcastically  ohserve,  in  their  vulgar  slang,  that  *'the 
Britishers  are  out  of  gunpowder!"  Scarcely  is  the  remark  uttered,  when 
a  hroad  flash  comes  from  the  frigate,  followed  hy  a  salute,  which  "made 
popguns  of  the  metal  on  hoard  the  North  Carolina!'* 

With  many  other  lively  pictures  of  this  kind  are  mingled  discussions, 
not  quite  so  entertaining,  upon  Free  Trade  and  the  American  Ststev — 
^^valeant  quantum  valentT* — we  gladly  escape  from  them  to  another  por> 
traiture  of  America — "  The  Old  World  and  the  New,"  hy  the  redoubted 
Mrs.  Trollope.  The  good  lady,  although  an  excellent  delineator  of 
character,  used  at  one  time  to  he  as  much  on  the  how-hand  of  fair  justice  as  the 
gentleman,  but  in  an  opposite  direction :  if  he  praises  too  highly,  there  is 
some  ground  for  suspecting  that  she  censured  too  severely ;  and  that,  as 
Horace  said  long  ago,  "tn  medio  tutissimus  Una.*'  We  speak,  as  the 
reader  may  ohserve,  in  the  past  tense,  for  Mrs.  Trollope  has  considerahly 
abated  in  her  dislike  to  die  Americans;  the  wine  of  her  wrath  haa 
fermented  so  vehemently,  tliat  it  has  worked  itself  in  a  manner  clear,  and 
now  the  stream  runs  tolerably  bright,  except  when  at  times  she  would 
seem  to  give  the  cask  a  jog,  and  then  indeed  there  are  some  slight  returns 
of  the  old  turhidness.  Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  story  is 
highly  amusing  as  well  as  complex,  but  the  real  value  of  the  work,  and 
that  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  general  run  of  novels,  is  the  many 
striking  and  original  characters  which  it  exhibits. 

Cater*  cousin  to  these  works  in  reference  to  the  United  States,  is 
"  L'Acadie  ;  OR  Seven  Years'  Explorations  in  British  America,"  hy 
Sir  James  £.  Alexander.  If  it  were  worth  while  to  quarrel  witb  a  title, 
we  certainly  should  do  battle,  a  VouJtrance  with  L*Acadie,  as  being  a  thing 
out  of  date,  and  not  worth  reviving,  since  the  so  doing  can  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  mystifying  di^  ers  of  her  Majesty's  simple  lieges.  Be 
it,  however,  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that,  under  the  tenn, 
L'Acadie,  the  original  French  settlers  included  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  a  portion  of  Canada,  an  appellation  which  prevailed  till  these 
countries  were  ceded  to  England,  in  1763.  For  the  rest,  these  volumes 
are  not  only  full  of  interest,  hut  they  present  us  with  some  very  curious 
facts,  amongst  which  neither  last  nor  least  is  the  account  he  gleaned 
from  some  scientific  men  in  New  York,  touching  the  Welsh  Indians. 

"It  appeared  from  ancient  records  that  a  Prince  Madoc  had  left  Wales  1169. 
in  coDBcqaence  of  civil  wars,  and  had  sailed  from  the  coast,  leaving  Ireland  on 
the  north.  He  was  absent  for  a  year:  when  he  returned,  he  described  a  fine 
country  and  people  in  the  far  west,  and  persuaded  many  of  his  conntrymea  to 
undertake  another  expedition  with  him.  This  second  expedition  never  returned. 
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and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  adventurers,  till  in  1650,  Morgan  Jones,  a 
Welsh  clergyman,  happening  to  visit  America,  went  up  a  river  in  Virginia, 
where  he  was  surprised  and  taken  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  made  preparations 
to  kill  him.  He  turned  aside,  and  began  praying  in  Welsh :  the  Indians  heard 
him,  understood  him,  and — sparing  his  life — ^they  carried  him  to  their  tribe  in  the 
interior,  where  he  remainea  some  time,  teaching  and  preaching  in  Welsh,  till 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  coast;  eventually  he  died  in  New  England. 
Mr.  Bartlett  had  got  possession  of  affidavits  and  other  documents  to  attest  the 
truth  of  the  above." 

This  story  certainly  sounds  feasible  enough ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
"affidavits  and  other  documents,"  we  cannot  comprehend  how  these 
descendants  firom  the  Welsh  should  have  forgotten  their  native  customs 
and  religion,  while  they  retained  the  language  of  their  forefathers. 

If  space  and  time  admitted  of  it,  other  less  apocryphal,  and  equally 
pleasant,  gleanings  might  be  made  from  these  '* Explorations;"  but  not 
having  a  grain  of  either  of  these  commodities  to  spare,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  giving  Sir  James  a  certificate  of  good  character,  as  one  well 
able  to  amuse  and  inform  the  public.  Besides,  are  we  not 
hastening  to  California,  to  the  Eldorado  so  long  talked  of,  written 
of,  dreamt  of,  and  at  length  actually  found ;  not  by  the  Spaniards 
who  had  for  centuries  occupied  the  land  and  been  hunting  after 
treasures  day  and  night,  but  by  the  Yankees  before  they  had  been  a  twelve- 
month in  possession  of  the  Sacramento.  Of  a  truth,  every  thing  connected 
with  these  regions  is  marvellous,  and  this  fact  not  the  least  amongst  the 
manrels.  And  how  are  we  to  dispose  in  our  confined  limits  of  the  multi- 
ladinous  works  upon  this  all-absorbing  subject  ?  Nomen  illis  legio.  The 
mere  enumeration  of  those  that  have  found  their  way  to  our  library  table — 
and  they  are  not  half  of  the  sum  total  by  which  the  town  is  inundated — is 
enough  to  dull  the  appetite  of  any  but  the  veriest  literary  gluttons.  To  name 
a  few  only  : — Four  Months  among  the  Gold-finders  in  AUg' California,  by 
J.  T.  Brooks ;  The  Gold  Seeker's  Manual,  by  Professor  D.  T.  Ansted. 
Guide  to  Calif omia ;  The  Emigrant's  Guide  to  California  ;  Geographical 
and  Mineralogical  Notes  to  accompany  Wyld's  Map  ;  The  Gold  Regions  of 
Calif omia^  from  the  official  reports  transmitted  to  the  American  government. 
What  I  saw  in  Calif omiaf  by  Edward  Bryant. 

.  Ohel  jam  satis  !  Instead  of  attempting  to  dissect  even  these  volumes  as 
individuals,  which  would  be  manifestly  impossible,  or  to  extend  the  list,  which 
would  be  useless,  we  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  leading  points  connected 
with  this  country, 

A  Spaniard,  Don  Diego  Becerra,  was  the  first  to  discover  California,  in 
1533.  It  was  subsequently  visited  in  1579  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  when 
the  native  chiefs  ceded  the  sovereignty  to  him  in  behalf  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
though  it  still  actually  remained  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  When 
Mexico  shook  efif  the  supremacy  of  the  father-land,  California  joined  her 
fortunes ;  but  discontent  soon  broke  out,  revolution  followed  fast  and  fu- 
rious upon  revolution,  and  the  end  was  the  cession  of  California  to  the 
United  States.  Here  then  we  have  two  opposite  claims  established  to  this 
rich  country  ;  but  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  and  more  es- 
pecially where  gold  is  in  question,  that  most  fruitful  source  of  human 
misery.  Great  indeed  is  the  mistake  of  poets  and  painters  in  their  deli- 
neations of  the  arch-fiend;  they  should  neither  have  made  him  a  semi- 
angel  as  Milton  has  done  ;  nor  should  they  have  given  him  the  horns  and 
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cloven  feet  of  monkish  times ;  rather  should  they  have  ponrtrajed  him  as 
one  mass  of  bright  gold,  hot  from  the  furnace,  all  glorious  to  the  eye ;  but 
to  the  touch,  withering,  scorching,  and  consuming.  From  the  hoar  that 
this  metal  was  first  discovered  in  California,  the  men  inhabiting,  or  viating, 
there,  have  become  veritable  devils  ;  no  one  can  lay  his  head  at  night  upon 
the  pillow  without  a  fair  chance,  as  Paddy  says,  of  finding  his  thiott  cat 
when  he  wakes  in  the  morning :  even  the  best  become  in  a  short  time  xw 
better  than  the  worst,  when  influenced  by  the  maddening  thirst  for  goR 

We  next  glance,  and  can  do  no  more  than  glance,  at  two  pictures  of  nev- 
world  life,  respectively  called  Lifb  in  the  Fab  West,  by  G.  F.  Boxton, 
and  The  Emigrant  Family,  ob  The  Stobt  of  an  Australian  Settles. 
The  first  of  these  is  choke-full  of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  and 
more  than  equals  a  dozen  of  Cooper's  novels  in  adventure.  The  second  is 
the  reality  of  fiction,  or  the  fiction  of  reality,  whichever  the  reader  chooses 
— ^we  should  say  the  latter^— and  gives  a  picture  of  Australian  life,  which 
though  pleasant  enough  to  read,  holds  out  no  great  inducements  to  the  emi- 
grant. The  land  itself  is  no  doubt  a  terrestrial  Paradise,  but  there  are 
too  many  serpents  in  it,  in  the  shape  of  convicts  and  aboriginals,  to  make 
the  abiding  therein  either  safe  or  agreeable. 

To  call  another  cause— the  Personal  Recollections  of  the  Life  am) 
Times,  with  Extracts  from  the  Correspondence  of,  Vai^ntine,  Lqbd 
Clancurrt.  In  early  life,  this  talented  nobleman,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, enacted  a  conspicuous  part  amongst  The  United  Irishmen,  and  having 
thus  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  Government,  he  was  detained  for  about  sii 
weeks  in  the  house  of  the  king's  messenger.  Upon  his  release,  he  became 
attached  to  a  young  lady,  offered  his  hand,  was  duly  accepted,  and  being 
thus  more  pleasantly  occupied,  he  abstained  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  from 
mixing  himself  up  with  any  of  the  existing  schemes  against  the  govenh 
ment  But  at  length  carried  away  by  his  ardent  disposition,  he  agais 
plunged  into  the  troubled  stream  of  politics ;  and  being  a  second  time  ar- 
rested, he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remsined 
for  two  years,-^indeed,  till  the  assigned  period  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  passed  away.  This  confinement  from  his  own  ac- 
count was  exceedingly  rigorous  ;  and,  if  not  unjust,  it  serves  to  shew  the  great 
danger  that  was  apprehended  to  the  state  fix>m  his  energy  and  talents. 
Two  jailors  were  stationed  in  his  cell,  night  and  day,  as  if  he  had  bera  a 
convicted  felon  on  the  eve  of  execution.  Even  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  were 
denied  him.  Nor  did  the  evil  end  with  what  he  suffered  in  the  Tower. 
During  his  long  imprisonment,  the  lady,  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced, 
died  of  a  broken  heart ;  for  though  it  be  not  set  down  in  our  medical 
codes,  there  really  is  such  a  disease,  and  what  is  more,  it  annually  kills  its 
thousands.  His  lather,  too,  disapproving  of  his  political  principles,  devised 
away  from  him  all  the  family  property  that  was  not  entailed.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  defend  ^e  son's  politics,  but  we  still  less  admire  the  Christiiuiitj 
of  the  parent,  who,  like  so  many  others  upon  their  death-beds,  must  hare 
read  the  Lord's  prayer  after  a  fashion  of  his  own. 

Upon  his  release,  Lord  Clancurry  made  a  three  years'  tour  upon  the 
continent,  and  it  is  this  tour  which  affords  the  chief  materials  for  the 
volumes  now  before  us.  Although  a  considerable  portion  of  these  details 
might  be  omitted  with  advantage,  as  adding  more  to  the  bulk  than  to  the 
interest  of  the^  whole,  still  what  would  then  remain  would  bo  ntfrum  ft«^. 
and  such  as  would  tickle  the  dullest  palate.     Take  for  instance  his  Lori- 
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•kip's  inttodaction  to  Napoleon,  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  to  the  Italian 
aulptor  Canova,  to  the  widow  of  the  Pretender ;  his  account  of  Macnamam 
me  conveyancer;  his  anecdotes  of  Count  Pahlen  and  Madame  de  Stael ;  and 
many  more  than  we  can  here  attempt  to  enumerate. 

We  have  next  to  record  a  tour  equally  pleasing,  but  pleasing  after  another 
ttsmon-^ATouR  in  Sutherlandshire.  with  Extbacts  prom  the  Field- 
iJooKs OF  A  Sportsman  AND  Naturalist,  by  Charles  St.  John.  If  Sutherland- 
sniw  be  m  truth  such  as  it  is  here  set  down,  or  if  indeed  it  have  only  one  half 
tte  allurements  attributed  to  it  by  our  sportsman  and  naturalist,  we  would  at 
any  time  exchange  a  trip  up  the  Rhine  with  all  its  concomitants  for  the  plea- 
^!k  ^^^^^^  *  ^isit  to  this  northern  paradise.  Such  glorious  summer  nights 
witoout  darkness !— though  we  hardly  know  how  this  should  be— such  sera- 
Bades  of  birds  I   that  unlike  other  birds, 

"  Wake  when  others  sleep 
And  watch  the  sflcnt  gumpses  of  the  moon  I  " 

®^|y  ?^k  with  what  unction  he  dilates  thereon. 

"  CIo^  to  the  door  is  a  small  enclosed  clump  of  larch  where  the  grass 
md  weeds  are  very  high  and  rank.  In  this  little  patch,  it  seems  that  a 
sedge  warbler  had  made  her  nest.  All  day  long  had  the  male  bird  been 
nngmg  to  his  mate,  and  now  at  midnight  he  was  still  uttering  unceasingly 
m  merry  note  :  I  never  met  with  so  indefatigable  a  songster ;   night  or 

ay  ne  seemed  never  to  weary.  Towards  the  loch,  a  constant  tumult  was 
Kept  up  amongst  the  waders  and  water-fowl.  High  in  the  air  was  heard  the 
common  snipe  earning  his  Gaelic  name  of  air-goat,  by  his  incessant 
DJeatmg  cry ;  while  redshanks,  curlews,  golden  plovers,  and  peewits,  all 
l^TTu^  ^  ^  ^^^®^^  as  if  it  had  been  noon  instead  of  midnight ;  occasionally 
wo,  both  widgeon  and  teal  were  heard  to  whistle,  each  after  its  own  peculiar 
wuon ;  and  the  quack  of  the  common  mallard  was  also  constant.  Now 
^  1  /  ^^^  expressive  of  alarm  was  uttered  by  some  bird,  and  imme- 
jj^®!^*^®*<*  silence  was  kept  by  the  whole  community  for  a  few  moments ; 

"  tins  was  soon  succeeded  by  greater  noise  than  ever,  particularly  amongst 
«e  peewits,  which  seemed  by  their  cries  to  be  darting  about  the  head  of 
0  TV°i™^®'  01^  enemy.      Probably  on  these  occasions  a  fox.  wild  cat,  or 

wi,  had  made  his  appearance  amongst  them  in  search  of  tender  food  for 
°*^^^  joung  ravening  brood." 

This  is  pretty  well  in  the  way  of  night  amusement  for  those  who  can  dis- 
^^^  with  sleep ;  but  for  the  day  also  there  is  abundance  of  recreation, 
wwayB  supposing  there  is  youth,  health,  and  strength,  to  enjoy;  for  with- 
S  lir^  1?*^  aU  of  these  qualifications  the  sportsman  will  do  little  good  in 
c^eikirksbire.  Take  for  instance  the  stalking  of  the  osprey,  a  very  diflfer- 
ent  a^r  from  birds'- nesting  in  a  SufiFolk  copse ;  for  if  there  is  much  sport. 

ere  18  also  some  clanger,  in  the  amusement — drowning  in  a  loch,  neck- 

oreokmg  from  a  cliff,  and  the  chance  of  a  fight  with  the  old  birds,  being  by 

i^*^*  ^yond  the  compass  of  possibility.    If  these  hazards  should  seem 

uthcient  to  any  adventurous  spirit,  he  may  climb  the  perpendicular  rocks 

J  tielp  of  a  rope  in  search  of  the  guillemots,  who  will  remain  perched  on 
^  same  ledge,  all  the  time  stupidly  gazing  at  him,  while  the  razor-bills,  a 
6"iin  or  two  more  suspicious  or  more  intelligent  of  man's  mischievous  pro- 
pensities, have  taken  flight  and  are  wheeling  round  his  head,  but  equally 
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«ure  in  a  fow  minutes  to  reeome  the  stance  from  which  thej  had  been 
disturbed. 

As  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  following  so  determined  a  sportsman 
any  farther,  we  commend  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  those  who  delight  more 
•in  reading  of  break-neck  adventures  than  in  actually  doing  them  ;  and  hasten 
to  a  yery  different  scene ;  that  is,  to  Visits  to  Monasteries  in  tbe  Lktakt, 
by  the  Hon.  R.  Curzon,  Jun.  And  right  merrie  and  plesaunte  visits  be 
they,  '*  full  of  pastime  and  prodigalitie,"  and  no  less  likely  to  catch  the 
light  and  thoughtless  than  the  sober  antiquarian.  Jonathan  01dbuck« 
shrewd  veteran  as  he  was,  and  profoundly  versed  in  all  the  policies  of  book- 
collecting,  and  all  those  arts  and  wiles  by  which  rare  manuscripts  maj  best 
be  coaxed  out  of  the  hands  of  ignorant  but  wayward  possessors— even  he. 
the  said  Jonathan,  never  shewed  himself  more  dexterous  than  does  the 
honourable  tourist  in  the  Coptic  Monastery  of  Souriani,  near  the  Natron 
Lakes.—"  There  are  no  books  save  those  you  have  already  seen,"  solemnlj 
declares  the  blind  old  abbot.  '*  Then  let  us  sit  down,  and  take  a  glass  of 
my  excellent  Rosoglio*'  quoths  the  vnly  bibliomaniac.  Rosoglio !  monks  maj 
not  taste  wine,— 'tis  forbiddenby  the  scriptures, — ^but  Hosoglio!  'tis  a  liqneor, 
and  nothing  is  said  about  liqueurs,  of  which  the  worthy  cenobites  are  spe- 
cial admirers ;  the  rather,  it  may  be  presumed,  as  they  cannot  alwajs,  or 
even  often,  get  it,  for  the  poor  souls  live  not  in  a  land  of  Gocagne  where  the 
quails  and  partridges  drop  down  ready  roasted  into  people's  mouths. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  With  good  appetites  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
thirst,  the  cloisterers  of  Souriani  have  indifferent  larders  and  worse  cellars. 

When,  therefore,  the  blind  abbot  had  imbibed  his  share  of  the  first 
bottle,  his  determination  to  give  himself  no  more  trouble  about  dusty 
manuscripts  was  considerably  softened.  The  crafty  bibliomaniac  saw  Ms 
advantage,  and  followed  it  up  by  a  second  bottle.  The  old  man  relented 
yet  more  ;  he  flung  off  the  cloc^  of  his  obduracy,  as  the  trayeller  in  the 
fable  cast  aside  his  mantle  under  the  benignant  influence  of  the  sun-beams, 
'till  at  length,  he  agreed  to  search  the  conventual  oil  cellar,  the  supposed 
depositary  of  the  manuscript  treasures ;  and  down  they  all  marched  in  a 
body  to  the  sacred  crypts. 

The  oil-casks  proved  to  be  empty ;  so  too  did  the  cellar  of  all  *exeept 
their  emptiness  ;  but  oh,  jubilate  I  a  more  diligent  search  shewed  to 
them  the  mysterious  portal  of  some  inner  chamber^  and  this  being  opened 
they  found  a  small  vault  ''  filled  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or  more  with 
the  loose  leaves  of  the  Syriac  manuscripts  which  now  form  one  of  the 
chief  treasures  of  the  British  Museum."  Hie  whole  description  of  this 
'  (discovery  and  the  preceding  temptation  of  the  blind  old  abbot  is  exceed- 
ingly amusing.  And  yet  it  falls  short  of  the  scene  in  which  the  unhappj 
tourist  is  compelled  to  eat  his  way  to  another  conventual  library  through 
a  filthy  garlic  potage — a  horrible  compound  of  oil,  sugar,  cheese,  garlic, 
and  crumbled  bread,  the  whole  being  daintily  mixed  together  by  a  pair  of 
dirty  hands  that  had  seldom  been  acquainted  with  soap  and  water.  Of 
a  verity  after  such  a  dish  we  can  go  on  no  farther  wiUi  our  toorirt ;  it 
has  fairly  confounded  our  inward  economy^  and  we  hasten  to  forget  ithj 
joining  Mr.  Robert  Bell  in  his  Wayside  Piotubbs  in  Fbancb,  ^LSinc, 
and  Holland.  The  ground  of  this  tour  has  indeed  been  often  travelled 
over,  but  the  way  in  which  he  treats  the  subject  lends  it  much  of  the 
freshness  of  novelty.  Some  of  his  descriptions  are  very  felieitons,  and 
more  particularly  when  he  gets  to  the  Vaux  de  Vire,  the  andent  capital  of 
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the  Bocage.  What  a  charming  picture  is  offered  to  the  imagination  in  the 
mill  of  Oliver  Bosselin,  the  popular  minstrel  of  the  Vaux,  and  a  most  de« 
▼out  worshipper  of  Saint  BotUe  !  and  how  gloriously  does  the  jovial  poet 
himself  stand  out  in  the  foreground,  cup  in  hand,  and  singing  as  the  mill 
goes  round  : 

"  He  I  qu*  avons  nous  affiure 
DuTurcetdu  Sophy? 
Don  I  don  I 

Ponrvu  one  j*ai  &  boire 
De  granaeuTB  je  dyfis. 
Donl  donl 

Trinqne,  seigneur,  le  vin  est  bon; 
Hoc  acoit  ingeniiun/' 

Our  tourist  pronounces  these  lines  to  be  untranslateable ;  let  us  try 
then,  and  if  we  fail — we  fail. 

*  What  the  plagae  have  we   t  do 
With  the  Tork,  the  Sophy  too  9 
Don!  donl 

Give  me  wine,  and  wine  enough ; 
Wealth  and  greatness,  they  are  stuff. 
Donl  donl 

Drink,  my  masters,  while  it  foam ; 
Hoc  acuit  ingenium.** 

But  now,  majora  eanamut* 

The  Coubt  of  Francis  the  Fibst,  Kino  of  France  ;  by  Miss  Fardoe. 
If  this  work  be  a  history,  it  is  very  romantic  ;  if  it  be  a  romance,  it  is 
very  historical  ;  but  any  how  we  like  it  mightily,  having  read  the  same, 
if  not  to  much  edification,  at  least  to  much  amusement.  Nor  should  we 
go  too  far  in  calling  it  a  delightful  production  of  its  kind,  while  so  delicate 
is  the  handling,  in  spite  of  the  inherent  coarseness  of  the  subject,  that  it 
might  be  safely  recommended  to  a  bevy  of  young  unmarried  females. 

Another  lady — the  deuce  is  in  these  ladies  !  for  writing,  that  is,  other- 
wise there  is  no  denying  them  to  have  a  large  share  of  the  angel  in  their 
compositions — another  lady,  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smith,  has  given  us  M^xoiRS 
AKD  Correspondence  (official  and  familiar)  of  Sir  R.  M.  Keith.  Aa 
for  the  official  part  of  the  story,  much  cannot  be  said  for  it,  Envoys 
Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  whether  to  Dresden,  Copen- 
hagen, or  Vienna,  seldom  confiding  state  secrets  in  their  letters  to  a  sister 
even  though  that  sister  should  be  the  original  of  Walter  Scott's  charming 
Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol.  Still  less  was  he  likely  to  communicate  such 
ticklish  matters  to  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  however  intimate.  His 
famiUar  letters  are  quite  another  affair ;  in  them  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
light  pleasant  gossip,  which,  if  it  does  not  afford  much  insight  into  the 
political  affairs  of  the  states  wherein  he  was  residing,  will  at  least  be  found 
amusing. 

Of  Mr.  Warburton*8  "  Prince  Rupert,*'  and  of  Lord  Lindsay's  "  Lives 
of  the  Lmdesays,*'  we  have  spoken  in  our  previous  numbers ;  and  of  the 
latter  at  some  l^igth.     To  Mr.  Warburton's  work  we  did  less  justice 
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haying  been  able  to  devote  no  more  than  a  few  lines  to  its  consideratioiL, 
nor  does  the  present  opportunity  afford  much  space  for  supplyincr  what 
was  then  omitted.  But,  apart  from  Mr.  Warburton's  own  merits,  the 
materials  themselves  which  he  has  here  laid  before  the  public  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  He  himself  thus  speaks  of  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  what  the  reader  may  expect  to  find  m 
this  collection.  **  It  was/*  he  says,  **  derived  from  Colonel  Benett, 
Prince  Rupert's  secretary.  It  contains  upwards  of  a  thousand  letters, 
written  by  the  leading  cavaliers  to  their  young  chief  during  the  war, 
together  with  many  of  a  later  date.  Besides  such  letters  there  are  consi- 
derable materials  in  various  stages  of  preparation  for  a  formal  biography 
of  the  Prince ;  of  these  some  are  fragments,  each  containing  an  episode 
of  their  hero  s  life,  apparently  ready  for  publication^  and  oonrected  by 
Rupert  himself." 

These  documents  are  so  arranged  by  the  present  editor  as  to  afford  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  Great  Civil  War,  the  most  important  period  sf  Eng- 
lish history,  since  it  was  the  beginning  of  an  onward  movement  which 
has  continued  to  agitate  society  to  the  present  hour.  Charles,  with  many 
excellent  qualities  befitting  his  high  station,  and  who  either  at  an  earlier 
or  a  later  period  might  have  proved  one  of  the  best  of  monarchs,  was,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  placed  in  a  position  which  neither  his  education 
nor  his  natural  bias  would  allow  him  to  see  in  its  real  colours ;  he  seems 
to  have  been  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  the  power  of 
the  mighty  elements  then  in  motion,  and  flung  himself  gallantly,  but  not 
wisely,  right  in  the  way  of  the  advancing  surge,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  was  swept  away  by  a  force  that  all  the  courage  of  a  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  or  the  policy  of  a  Henry  YTI.  would  have  resisted  to  no 
purpose.  A  man  may  float  upon  the  tide,  but  it  is  useless  to  think  of 
stemming  it. 

A  no  less  valuable  contribution  to  English  history  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble*s 
Saxons  in  England,  a  History  of  the  JEnglish  Commonwealth  till  the 
PERIOD  i)Y  THE  NoRMAN  CoNQUEST.  But  this  appellation  hardly  seems  to 
be  a  correct  one.  It  is  not  a  history  of  events  in  England  during  the 
period  named,  as  many  would  expect  from  such  a  title ;  it  is  a  view  of  tbe 
institutions  that  grew  up  in  that  time,  and  which  are  "  treated"  in  chapters 
or  rather  essays,  devoted  to  each  particular  principle,  or  group  of  &cts. 
The  superficial  narratives  of  our  historians  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called 
the  Saxon  times  of  this  country  were  truly  lamentable.  Even  S^Hon  ch£rac- 
terizes  the  ages  in  question  as  a  mere  strife  of  kites  and  crows,  and  modem 
writers  till  very  lately  have  done  little  better,  drawing  their  accounts  from 
meagre  compilers,  instead  of  going  to  the  fountain  head,  which  was  to  be 
found  only  in  the  old  Saxon  records.  But  Mr.  Kemble,  and  a  few  others  of 
the  same  school,  have  had  the  courage  to  grapple  with  these  neglected  docu* 
ments,  and  from  them  have  been  able,  by  the  exercise  of  much  skill  and  in- 
dustry, to  draw  copious  streams  of  information,  that  have  fertilized  the  more 
sterile  wastes  of  history,  and  turned  a  ground  of  weeds  and  thistles  to  one 
of  abundant  production.  We  now  see  that  tlie  Germans  had  many  settle* 
ments  in  England  long  before  the  time  usually  assigned  for  their  appearance 
in  the  country.  The  Coritani,  the  occupiers  of  the  midland  districts,  were 
admitted  even  by  the  Welsh  traditions  to  be  of  Teutonic  origin.  But  it  is 
plain,  as  Mr.  Kemble  has  w^ell  observed,  that  the  **  genume  details  of  tlie 
Oerman  conquests  in  England  are  irrecoverablv  lost  to  ns." 
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There  is  no  areat  affinity  between  the  sturdy  old  Saxons  and  the  disso- 
late  family  of  Orleans  ;  but  a  retrospect,  like  the  present,  has  inevitably 
much  in  it  of  the  nature  of  the  school-boy  game  of  hop-scotch,  wherein  the 
player  springs  about  right,  left,  and  forward,  yet  still  in  all  his  movements  is 
proi^ressing  to  that  desirable  end,  which,  if  we  well  remember,  is  called 
plu!n'pudding,  the  aim  and  object  of  all  hop-scotches,  whether  played  by 
grown-up  people  or  by  children.  Without  attempting  therefore  to  unite 
the  digjeeta  membra  that  compose  our  retrospect,  we  come  at  once  to  Me- 
moirs OF  THE  House  op  Orleaks,  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  L  L.D.,  which,  if 
bistory  were  classified,  as  the  Spaniards  classify  their  novels,  would  have 
good  claim  to  be  called  a  Historia  Picaresca,  a  picaroon  or  rogue's  history ; 
for  thoQgh  the  house  may  have  sent  forth  some  noble  exceptions,  yet  upon 
the  whole  they  by  no  means  rose  superior  to  the  profligacy  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived. 

In  these  volumes,  we  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Taylor  has  brought  for- 
ward mucli  which  was  absolutely  unknown  before  ;  but  he  has  made  good 
use  of  the  abundant  materials  Ijring  ready  to  his  hands,  and  has  created  out 
of  them  a  very  lively  and  interesting  work.  Greatly  to  his  praise,  also, 
it  may  be  saiely  read  by  the  fairer  part  of  the  creation,  notwithstanding 
the  inflammable  nature  of  the  subject,  including  as  it  does,  "  sketches  and 
anecdotes  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  France  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries." 

Even  the  Stock  Exchange  has  found  its  historian,  and,  truth  to  say, 
the  battles  daily  fought  therein  have  as  much,  if  not  greater,  influence 
upon  society,  than  the  fields  of  Waterloo  and  Salamanca.  The  work  allu- 
ded to,  is  called — Chronicles  and  Characters  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
by  J.  Francis.  Such  a  title  may  not  be  at  first  sight  very  promising,  and 
yet  the  work  is  one  that  will  be  read  both  to  edification  and  amusement, 
for  the  monetary  system  of  England  is  the  great  hinge  on  which  turn  all 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  It  armed  the  nations  against  Napoleon  ;  it  is  now 
affording  the  best  security  for  peace.  Connected  with  commerce,  it  has 
raised  up  alarge  class  of  men  out  of  the  general  body ,  creating  a  rank  scarcely 
less  distinct  from  the  people  than  firom  the  nobles,  and  effecting  a  silent, 
but  remarkable  revolution  in  government  itself.  "  The  exchequer  of  the 
earlier  monarchs  was  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  ;  that  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  in  the  suppressed  monasteries  :  Elizabeth's  in  the  corporations  ; 
and  Charles  the  Second's  wherever  he  could  find  it."  Since  the  time  of 
William,  the  government  has  singularly  improved  in  honesty,  and  pays  an 
interest  on  its  debts  with  such  good  faith,  that  they  become  as  readily 
transferable  as  gold  itself  Still  the  system  works  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
producing  much  good  and  some  evil ;  it  evidently  has  given  a  prodigious 
impetus  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  thus  increased  its  resources  a 
hundred  fold  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  has  diminished  thrift,  and  placed 
the  whole  nation  very  much  in  the  case  of  a  prodigal,  who  hardly  knows 
the  exact  limit  of  his  own  resources,  and  lives  on  with  a  blind  indifference 
to  all  beyond  the  present. 

Less  important  in  point  of  fact,  since  they  bear  upon  no  great  interests, 
but  scarcely  less  welcome  to  those  who  venerate  the  name  of  Newton— 
and  what  Englishman  does  not,  who  at  all  regards  the  honour  of  his 
country  ? — are  Thirteen  Letters  From  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  John  Covel, 
D.D.  These  thirteen  epistles  form  a  part  only  of  the  voluminous  cor* 
respondenee  still  remaining  in  manuscript  of  Dr.  John  Covel,  vioe-chan- 
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cellor  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge.  The  entire  mass,  consisting  of 
about  five  hundred  letters,  together  with  Dr.  Covel's  note-book  kept 
during  his  residence  in  the  East,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner,  and  it  is  hoped  may  yet  some  day  find  its  way  to  the  printing- 
office  ;  such  treasoies  are  much  too  valuable  to  be  trusted  to  the  insecure 
keeping  of  a  single  copy. 

In  ^ese  previous  documents,  we  see  Newton  in  a  new  capacity — ^that 
of  a  politician,  standing  up  manfully  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
rights  of  the  university  in  opposition  to  the  court.  His  letter  upon  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  King  William,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully 
placed  upon  the  throne,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  mathematical  precision 
in  argument.  Into  the  merits  of  the  question  we  do  not  enter,  having  no 
mind  to  trust  so  l]ghV*found  a  bark  as  ours  upon  the  troubled  sea  of 
politics. 

One  book  we  must  name,  and  do  little  more  than  name ;  the  first  be- 
cause it  is  closely  connected  with  the  leading  subjects  of  this  magazine ; 
and  the  second,  because  it  does  not  contain  matter  of  any  paramount  im- 
portance:   The  Yisitatiok  of  the   Countt  op   Huktinodok,  ukdeb 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  WlIXIAM   CaHDEN,   ClaRBNCEUX,   KiNO  OP  AbMS. 

The  county  of  Huntingdon  has  few  features  of  importance  in  its  his- 
tory, its  capital  only  dating  from  the  time  of  King  John,  while  none  of 
the  leading  names  of  our  old  nobility  are  to  be  found  in  its  roll  of  anns. 
Neither  was  the  visitation  made  by  Camden  himself,  but  by  his  deputy, 
Kicholas  Charles,  Lancaster  herald.  The  most  curious  feature  in  the 
volume  is  the  arbitrary  and  sweeping  power  with  which  the  heralds  <^ 
those  days  were  armed  in  their  visitations.  Thus,  Mr.  Clarenceux,  as 
Nicholas  Charles  designates  Camden,  was  duly  empowered,  *'  from  trme 
to  tyme,  as  often  and  when  as  he  shall  thinke  most  necessarie  and  con- 
venient for  the  same,  not  only  to  enter  into  all  churches,  castles,  houses,  and 
other  places,  at  his  discretion,  to  peruse,  and  take  knowledge,  suirev, 
and  viewe  of  all  manner  of  arms,  cognizances,  and  crests,  and  other 
devyses  of  armes  •  •  .  but  also  to  correct,  comptroll,  and  reforme  sU 
manner  of  armes  unlawfull  or  imlawfuUy  usurped,  borne,  or  taken,  and 
the  same  to  reverse,  pull  downe,  or  otherwyse  deface,  at  his  discretion,  as 
well  in  cote  arms,  helme,  standard,  pennons,  and  hatchments  of  tent,  and 
pavilions,  as  also  in  plate,  Jewells,  paper,  parchment,  windowes,  grave- 
stones, and  monuments,  or  elsewhere,  wheresoever  they  bee  sett  or 
placed."  Such  a  power  was,  perhaps,  more  than  ought  to  have  been 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  man,  looking  at  the  matter  generally ;  bnt 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  was  ever  abused  by  Camden  or  his  deputy ; 
as,  indeed,  how  could  it?  the  very  subjects  upon  whom  it  was  to  be 
exercised  could  not  well  be  other  llian  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  by 
their  position  were  well  able  to  resist  any  very  flagrant  abuse  of  office. 

To  leave  this  ponderous  subject,  which,  it  may  be  suspected,  will  hsve 
attractions  for  very  few,  we  come  to  the  novels  of  the  year  upon  the 
s:  me  principle  that  light  fruits  are  served  up  after  a  substantial  dinner. 
Not  diat  we  can  hope  even  to  name  half  of  them  ;  for,  to  use  Milton's 
beautiful  simile,  they  lie, — 

"  Thick  as  autunmal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa    ...    or  scattered  sedge 
Afloat  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armea 
Hath  vexed  the  Red-sea  coast  I" 
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And  verily  not  a  few  of  them  are  little  better  than  the  dry  leaves  and 
■edge  of  Milton.  But  being  much  inclined  to  mildness,  we  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  old  year's  enormities,  but  rather  see  what  subjects  he  has  afford- 
ed OS  for  commendation ;  indeed^  to  say  truths  the  eternal  lashings  and 
•lashings  of  criticism^  so  much  in  vogue,  sound  to  our  ears  as  vexatious  as 
the  eternal  cracking  of  some  noisy  carter's  whip,  and  doubly  dispose  us 
to  the  wholesome  maxim  of  stiaviter  in  modo. 

It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  how  much  time  and  talent  are  employed 
iQ  the  manufacturing  of  novels,  when  not  one  in  a  hundred — a  miserable 
per-centage— <;an  expect  more  than  an  ephemeral  repute,  and  certainly 
none  who  do  not  originate  something  out  of  the  beaten  track,  whatever  in 
other  respects  may  be  their  claims  upon  the  public  admiration.  The 
cleverest  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  Dickens,  or  of  any  other  popu- 
lar writer,  will  only  be  read,  praised,  and  forgotten.  No  doubt  this  is  a 
hard  law,  but  it  is  an  inevitable  one,  and  they  who  embark  in  the  romance 
line,  had  best  make  up  their  minds  beforehand  to  submit  to  its  operation. 

The  fashion — valde  deflendum — of  publishing  novels  in  monthly  doles, 
has  considerably  increased  during  the  last  year.  Dickens,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  first  given  celebrity  to  this  plan,  has  again  followed  it  up  by 
iuQing  David  Copperfield,  like  Dombey  and  its  immediate  predecessors,  in 
periodical  fragments.  Thackeray,  whose  dry  humour  [seems  inexhausti- 
hle  has  done  the  same  thing  in  a  tale  called  Pendennia,  but  which  we  rc« 
gret  to  see  is  from  some  cause  not  likely  to  be  ever  finished.  The  Ma- 
hews  have  done  their  best  to  prove  themselves  the  legitimate  successors  of 
Thomas  Hood,  of  most  punning  and  facetious  memory,  but  who  at  length, 
in  spite  of  all  his  quirks  and  quibbles  is,  as  Mercutio  would  say,  *'  a 
grave  man."  And  some  writer,  name  unknown,  has  commenced  an  Irish 
Gil  Bias,  in  numbers,  under  the  name  of  Con  Chregan^  who  is  infinitely 
more  impudent  and  more  profligate  than  his  Spanish  prototype,  but  gifted 
with  a  wild  rollicking  spirit  that  sticks  at  nothing.  Improbable,  and  well 
nigh  impossible,  the  story  often  is,  and  yet  the  reader,  so  far  from  bog- 
gling at  it,  will,  we  suspect,  swallow  these  monstrosities  as  readily  as  he  would 
any  reasonable  number  of  poached  eggs.  *'  You  ought  not  to  laugh  at  any- 
thing so  ridiculous/'  quoth  Common  Sense.  **  I  cannot  help  it,"  re- 
plies the  reader,  bursting  out  afresh,  while  the  voice  of  poor  Common 
Sense  is  fiiirly  borne  down  and  silenced  by  incessant  peals  of  laughter. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  has  also  tried  his  hand  in  this  new  field  of 
literature,  and  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  hit  upon  a  subject  more  adapted 
for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  talents,  than  any  one  he  has  chosen  for  a 
long  time ;  perhaps  we  might  even  go  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  his  still 
popular  Devereux.  It  is  c^led  The  Cartons,  and  appeared  first  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  since  when  it  has  been  published  in  an  entire  form 
by  itself,  according  to  the  usual  form  in  all  such  cases.  Unlike  most  of 
his  recent  publications,  it  is  not  a  grand  historical  painting,  but  a  plain 
family  picture,  though  coloured  with  great  truth  and  brilliance.  In  par- 
ticuhu:  should  be  noticed  the  story  of  Uncle  Roland,  the  Soldier ; 
it  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and  were  it  somewhat  shorter,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  extract  it  whole,  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  transcribed 
^thout  injury  to  its  effect. 

The  next  work  we  come  to,  is  a  mystery — Shirley,  a  tale  by  Currer 
Bell,  the  author  of  Jane  £tbk.  But  who  is  Cnrrer  Bell  ?  is  there,  or 
▼&s  there  ever,  such  a  thing  in  rerum  naturd  as  Currer  Bell  f  is  he,  or 
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she,— for  even  the  gender  of  tliis  Bell  is  a  riddle, — is  he  or  she,  we  aslc, .. 
second  Mrs.  Harris,  and  is  the  rogue  of  a  publisher  enacting  the  part  *  \ 
Sarey  Gamp,  palming  upon  us  a  mere  eidolon,  a  shadow  olhis  own  brain  ? 
One  such  a  Bell  is  enough  to  confound  any  one  ;  and  here  we  have  three 
of  them,  Currer  Bell,  Ellis  Bell,  and  Acton  Bell,  and  all  three  ringing  out 
very  different  tunes ;  so  at  least  it  seemed  to  us  in  a  volume  of  poems  which 
had  the  three  names  affixed  to  it  and  exhibited  as  many  different  stylesi ; 
certainly  this  difference  might  be  assumed,  a  sort  of  masquerading  dress 
for  the  occasion,  as  if  any  individual  should  choose  to  play  the  part  of 
three-headed  Cerberus  ;  but  if  so,  we  can  only  say  the  disguise  is  a  very 
happy  one. 

Waving  any  farther  inquiry  into  this  mystery,  and  looking  at  the  real 
merits  of  the  work,  the  story  itself  is  not  much  ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  the 
author  meant  it  to  be  :  his  great  object  is  to  wage  a  romantic  war-— oM 
invidia  c2tcto— against  the  conventionalities  and  inequalities  of  social  li&i 
a?  applied  to  women ;  the  plot  being  upon  Baye's  plan  a  little  more  than 
a  vehicle  for  all  these  fine  things.  Yet  the  characters  are  often  original  as 
well  as  eccentric,  the  incidents  startling,  and  the  descriptions  fall  of 
power. 

It  has  long  been  a  fashion  amongst  certain  writers,  both  male  and 
female,  and  unquestionably  of  great  talent,  to  declaim  against  what  they 
are  pleased  to  imagine  the  helot  bondage  in  which  women  are  held  by  the 
lords  of  the  creation ;  and  our  author  illustrates  this  doctrine  in  the  for* 
tunes  of  two  young  girls,  one  of  whom  is  the  heroine  of  his  tale,  the  bril- 
liant Shirley  Keelder,  the  heiress  and  lady  paramount  of  the  district ;  the 
Other,  Caroline  Helstone,  occupies  a  lower  social  rank,  being  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman,  who  although  he  does  not  actually  ill-treat  her,  yet 
neglects  her  altogether.  Opposite  as  the  ladies  are  in  character,  both 
equally  labour  under  the  same  fever  of  restlessness  and  discontent  with  their 
allotted  station  in  life  'till  in  eiUier  case  the  disease  is  alleviated,  if  not 
cured  by  the  same  physician — love.  But  even  this  catastrophe  does  not 
repudiate  the  lessons,  which  the  author  has  all  along  been  incalcating ;  or 
does  so  only  in  seeming.  The  doctrine  that  women  are  oj^ressed  and 
kept  down  by  superior  strength  has  been  too  powerfully  advocated  to  be 
neutralized  by  this  slight  infusion  of  a  contrary  element.  What  is  worse, 
the  author  teaches  the  fatal  lesson  that  human  happiness  depends  entirely 
upon  external  circumstances,  over  which  we  have  no  control.  He  can- 
not, or  will  not,  see  that  in  a  very  great  measure  our  felicity  depends 
upon  ourselves  ;  and  yet  without  the  full  and  perfect  conviction  of  thii 
paramount  truth,  what  can  the  end  be  but  vexation  and  disappointment  ? 
The  greater  the  author's  talents — and  who  could  be  so  blind,  or  so  unjust, 
as  to  deny  them — the  more  dangerous  are  his  errors,  and  the  more  incom* 
bent  it  is  upon  those  who  praise  the  one,  not  to  be  forgetful  of  the  other. 

The  utter  impossibility  of  noticing  every  novel  or  romance  of  the  past 
year,  has  compelled  us,  as  the  reader  must  have  observed,  to  deal  with 
classes  rather  than  with  individuals,  and  to  deal  with  some  prominent 
work  as  the  representative  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  The  same 
course  we  must  now  adopt  with  '*  Only,"  a  beautiful  specimen  of  its  claiss» 
the  object  of  which  is  to  present  virtue  and  morality  in  the  fairest  gsih 
of  fiction.  A  mind  and  temper  better  calculated  to  carry  out  such  a  pur- 
pose could  hardly  have  been  found  than  the  present  author's,  as  we  ms 
then»  resected  in  these  pages,  where  is  «ai  kiadUaes«  of  feeling,  sad  Utet 
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v.hicl)  IS  not  the  less  striking  from  its  quietude  and  unpretend'r.rr  ?]n>pli- 
city.  In  tlds  charming  little  tale  there  is  no  exa^r^^T ration  ol*  tlauires,  no 
straining  after  efl'ect,  but  the  story  glides  on  so  gently  as  well  as  rapidly 
that  it  seems  in  reading  to  be  finished  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  begun. 

We  shall  deal  only  vrith  the  mere  outlines  of  the  story.  The  chief  aim 
of  it  is  to  shew,  in  the  first  place  how  destructive  to  itself  is  selfishness ; 
and  secondly,  it  paints  in  vivid  colours  that  the  habit  of  considering  trifles 
as  onimportant,  and  putting  them  aside  as  being  '*  only  this,"  or  "  only 
that,"  is  of  all  others  the  most  injurious.  These  principles  are  beautifully 
illnstrated  in  the  character  of  a  child,  who  to  many  good  and  noble  qua- 
lities adds  these  killing  defects.  He  has  a  sister  th&  very  reverse  of  him, 
80  far  as  regards  the  evil  parts  of  his  character,  a  beautiful  and  devoted 
creature,  in  whose  stinshine  the  shadows  in  his  nature  come  out  stronger 
and  more  deeply.  While  he  is  yet  a  child  and  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  loss,  his  &ther,  who  has  much  the  same  disposition  as  himself,  deserts 
his  mother,  and  is  supposed  to  perish  in  a  foreign  country.  The  forsaken 
one  gradually  pines  away,  and  dies,  leaving  the  orphans  under  the  care  of 
a  friendly  clergyman,  an  old  friend  of  the  family.  He  too  dies  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  his  son  then  deeming  his  bachelor-home  no  fit 
abode  for  a  young  female  fast  blooming  into  womanhood,  places  her  to 
board  with  a  neighbouring  family,  while  he  continues  to  educate  the  boy. 
The  adventures  through  the  following  period  are  not  many,  but  they  all 
tend  to  shew  the  growth  of  those  evil  germs  which  we  have  already  indi- 
cated ;  the  lines,  though  strongly,  are  not  too  sharply  marked,  and  it 
almost  seems  that  he  could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  what  he  is,  so 
•kilfttlly  are  the  details  managed  and  worked  out.  At  length,  he  tumbles 
one  day  into  a  river,  is  brought  out  senseless,  and  is  laid  up  for  weeks 
npon  the  bed  of  sickness,  when  the  story  takes  a  sudden  turn,  and  its 
interes't  is  considerably  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  mysterious 
itranger.  Illness,  so  near  as  to  approach  to  death,  and  the  probing  les- 
sons of  the  new  visitor,  who  holds  out  to  him  the  sad  career  of  his  father, 
whom  he  had  met  and  known  abroad,  by  rapid,  and  yet  not  unnatural, 
degrees  effect  a  wonderful  change  in  a  disposition  naturally  inclined  to  be 
noble  and  generous.  He  sees  with  disgust  his  own  selfishness,  and  learns 
to  admire  the  pure  devotion,  the  total  abandonment  of  self  in  his  affec- 
tionate sister.  In  the  unsullied  brightness  of  her  character  he  sees,  as  in 
a  glass,  his  own  defects,  and  in  this  bitter  mood  resolves  rather  to  abide 
the  results  of  his  own  improvidence  than  escape  from  the  dilemma  by 
drawing  on  the  narrow  funds  of  his  sister.  Need  we  add  that  the 
stranger  proves  to  be  the  father  himself,  who  has  returned  a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man,  and  who,  having  acquired  an  ample  competence  in  his  travels, 
has  no  desire  on  earth  but  to  see  his  children  happy.  With  this  main 
story  is  blended  an  underplot  of  considerable  interest,  but  we  need  not 
enter  into  the  details,  the  author's  scope  and  object  being  sufiSlciently 
plain  from  what  has  been  already  stated. 

So  much  for  the  regions  of  romance.  The  year  has  also  produced  not 
ft  few  candidates  for  the  poetic  laurel,  many  of  them,  too,  deserving  that 
notice  which  we  have  no  longer  space  to  give  them.  But  the  gallantry 
of  the  competitors  will  hardly  take  offence,  notwithstanding  the  proverbial 
initability  of  poets,  if,  while  neglecting  them,  we  place  a  wreath  upon 
the  brows  of  Anna  H.  Potts  for  her  very  pretty  volume  entitled 
Skbtches  of  Chabagtbb.  She  haa  done  well»  and  bids  fair  to  do  some- 
thing that  shall  be  much  better. 
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TOMB  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

"  Quifl  aotem'est,  qnem  non  moyeat  cUmsrimis  monnxnentit  testata  eoaiignilMiBt 
•Btiqaitas  ?" — Cxa  !»  Div.  ub.  0. 

Thk  body  of  Charlemagne  was  embalmed,  and  placed  under  a  Tault,  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  sitting  on  a  chair  of  gold,  dressed  in  his  imperial  robes, 
having  at  his  side  a  sword,  whose  hilt  and  scabbard  were  formed  of  the 
same  metal. 

His  head  was  adorned  with  a  gold  chain,  arrayed  so  as  to  exhibit  tbe 
representation  of  a  diadem,  rendered  in  the  estimation  of  the  superstitious, 
inestimably  precious,  by  the  presence  of  a  small  fragment  of  wood,  sup- 
plied by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  as  an  indubitable  piece  of  the  true  Cross. 
The  New  Testament,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  was  placed  in  his  hands ; 
whilst  his  face  was  covered  with  a  Sudarium. 

His  shield,  which  had  been  blessed  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  and  whose 
elaborate  workmanship  had  conferred  considerable  enhancement  on  the 
gold  of  which  it  was  constructed,  was  tastefully  suspended  from  the  richly 
sculptured  ceiling  of  the  perfumed  and  luxuriously  appointed  apartment, 
in  which  the  physical  lineaments  of  the  illustrious  dead,  were  for  centuries 
to  be  preserved  from  the  "  Nothingnen,"  to  which  ordinary  mortals  are 
consigned  by  the  ruthless  visitations  of  '*  Death's  decaying  fingers."  Orrr 
this  sumptuous  mausoleum,  which  was  not  only  carefully  closed,  but  even 
sealed,  a  gilded  arch  was  erected,  on  which,  in  Roman  capitals,  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  was  chiseled,  being,  according  to  the  authority  of  Mont- 
faucon,  the  earliest  epitaph  which  refers  to  a  French  monarch : — 

Sub  hoc  conditorio  sitmn  est  corpus 
Karoli  magni  atque  orthodoxi 
Imperatorifi,  qui  regnum  Fran- 
Corum  nobiliter  ampliavit,  et  per 
Annos  XLVII.  feliciter  rexit.    De- 
Cessit  SeptuagenariuB,  Anno  ab  in- 
Carnatione  Domini 
DCCCXIV.  indictione  VH. 
v.  Kal.  Februarias. 

Ages  afterwards,  however,  this  sacred  repository  was  violated,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  mandate  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  who  had  *'  resolved  on  behold- 
ing the  form,  and  looking  in  the  face  of  Charlemagne." 

It  should  have  been  observed,  in  order  to  the  better  elucidation  of  tbe 
subjoined  sonnet,  that  on  a  block  of  marble,  placed  against  the  entianee 
of  the  apartment  already  described,  was  graven  the  simple  inscription, 
"  Karlo  Magno." 

Amid  the  torch  lit  gloom  of  Auchen's  aisle 
Stood  Otho,  GermanVs  imperial  lord ; 
Reading  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
A  simple  stone,  where,  fitly  to  record 
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A  woiid  of  action  by  a  single  word, 

Was  graven  **  Carlo  Magno.*'    Regal  style 

Was  needed  none :  that  name  such  thoughts  restored, 

As  sadden,  yet  make  nobler  men  the  while. 

They  rolled  the  marble  back : — ^with  sadden  gasp 

A  moment  o*er  the  vault  the  ELaiser  bent. 

Where  still  a  mortal  monarch  seemed  to  reign. 

Crowned,  on  his  throne,  a  sceptre  in  his  grasp, 

Perfect  in  each  gigantic  lineament, 

Otho  looked  face  to  face  on  Charlemagne. 

HlPPEUS. 


A  WELSH  TRADITION. 

[An  esteemed  correspondent  favours  us  with  the  following  curious  tradition 
hsnded  down  in  the  ancient  family  of  Kemeys.l 

Sir  NichoUis  Kemeys,  Bart.,  of  Cefn  Mably,  was  accounted  one  of  the 
strongest  men  of  his  day,  and  a  tradition  of  him  corroborative  of  his  great 
strength,  still  exists  in  Glamor^nshire.  The  story  runs,  that  one  summer  eve- 
ning, as  Sir  NichoUis  was  walkmg  in  the  Deer  Park  at  Cefh  Mably  with  some 
guests,  an  athletic  man  leading  an  ass,  upon  which  was  his  wallet,  approached 
snd  respectfully  saluting  the  company,  said,  he  humbly  supposed  that  the  huge, 
gentleman  he  bad  the  honour  of  addressing  was  the  Mtrong  Sir  Nicholas  Kemeys, 
The  stranger,  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  declared  himself  a  noted  Cornish 
wrestler,  who  had  never  .been  thrown,  and  that  having  heard  from  a  Welshman 
whom  he  had  met  at  Bristol  of  the  great  bodily  strength  of  Sir  Nicholas,  had 
made  this  journey  to  see  his  Honour;  adding  that,  if  it  were  not  asking  too  great  a 
favour,  he  trusted  Sir  Nicholas  would  condescend  to  "try  a  fall^*  with  him.  The 
Baronet  smiling,  assented^but  advised  theComishman  first  to  go  to  the  Buttery  and 
get  refreshment.  The  Comishman  declined  with  many  thanks,  saying  he  was 
Quite  fresh;  so  they  fell  to  wrestling,  and  in  a  moment  the  Comishman  was 
tnrown  upon  his  back.  The  Baronet,  assisting  him  to  rise,  asked  him  if  he  was 
BOW  satisfied  of  his  strength:  the  reply  was,  "not  unless  you  throw  me  over  the 
park  wall  I**  The  tale  continues  to  say  that  this  request  was  readily  complied 
with,  when  the  unsatisfied  wrestler  entreated  that  Sir  Nicholas  would  throw  his 
sss  after  him  over  the  wall,  which  was  accordingly  done!  A  place  is  still 
shewn  in  the  ancient  park  wall,  as  the  scene  of  the  exploit.  A  fine  pic- 
ture now  at  Cefii  Mably,  in  the  posses  non  of  Colonel  Kemeys  Tynte,  repre- 
sents Sur  Nicholas  as  of  great  stature  and  apparent  gigantic  strength.  He 
was  subsequently  killed  at  Chepstow  Castle,  in  defending  it  against  the  troops 
of  Cromwell,  having  slain  many  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand  in  the  wrtie  in 
which  he  felL 
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TRAITS  FROM  THE  FORUM. 

CURHAN  AND  LOSD  ATOXMORB. 

There  axe  few  accomplishments  natural  or  acquired  that  exercise  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind  than  eloquence.  The 
uncultivated  savage  hears  with  pleasure  the  rude  verse  that  hands  down 
to  posterity  the  illustrious  achievements  of  his  sires,  and  listens  with 
tears  ready  to  trickle  down  his  furrowed  cheek,  to  the  funereal  elegy  pro- 
nounced hy  some  of  his  trihe  over  a  departed  warrior.  Eloquence  wielded 
at  will  the  fierce  democracy  of  Greece,  and  in  civilized  nations  no  small 
amount  of  eloquence  is  required  to  convey  our  opinions  to  others,  and  to 
enforce  our  schemes  of  puhlic  utility. 

And  though  it  is  certainly  ridiculous  for  a  reasonable  being  to  be 
influenced  by  an  harmonious  sentence,  or  a  well  balanced  period  alone,  it 
is  equally  absurd  to  close  our  ears  to  truth  when  it  is  inculcated  in  a 
manner  agreeable  and  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

Eloquence  does  not  consist  in  a  collection  of  well-selected  phrases  and 
musicsd  sentences ;  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  bombastic  nonsense  and 
the  ranting  jargon  of  the  mob-orator,  nor  the  subtle  disquisitions  of  the 
sophist ;  it  is  the  echo  of  the  soul  that  finds  utterance  in  language  well 
•elected  and  adapted  to  the  subject,  addressing  us  sometimes  in  the  silent 
tears  of  helpless  infancy,  or  in  the  moving  accents  of  an  agonised  parent, 
sometimes  bursting  in  a  stream  of  fervid  oratory  from  the  heart  of  the 
patriot  and  exalting  the  slave  to  the  dignity  of  the  freeman.  And  as 
philosophy  fails  of  herself  to  inculcate  her  precepts  universally,  and  to 
carry  conviction  to  all  by  the  accuracy  of  her  definitions  and  the  pre- 
cision of  her  reasoning,  so  eloquence  has  become  her  interpreter,  to  adom 
her  with  her  graces,  to  throw  a  softness  over  the  cold  severity  of  truth, 
and  to  clothe  her  in  a  garb  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  all.  And  few  thext 
are  who  can  resist  the  combined  powers  of  truth  accompanied  by  earnest- 
ness, clothed  in  grace,  and  harmoniously  allied  to  passion. 

History  abounds  with  curious  instances  of  the  effects  of  eloquence. 
The  murderer  touched  with  remorse  has  surrendered  himself  to  justice ;  the 
robber  has  abandoned  his  calling ;  the  traitor  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
patriot ;  the  bitter  satire  of  an  Archilochus  or  a  Swift  has  stung  their 
enemies  to  death ;  the  monarch  has  trembled  when  his  prisoner  has  spoken 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  and  '*  fools  who 
have  come  to  scoff**  have  often  "  remained  to  pray ;  **  for  eloqncoot 
possesses 

" a  prosperous  art 

When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse, 
And  well  she  can  persuade/* 

As  Irish  history  is  not  very  generally  studied,  it  is  probable  that  the 
following  anecdote  will  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  not  onlj 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  powers  of  eloquence  and  characteristic  of  the 
eminent  individuals  concerned,  but  it  also  assists  in  throwing  some  ad* 
ditional  light  upon  the  curious  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  at  that  time- 
affairs  which  are  still  wrapped  in  obscurity,  and  which  will  not  probably 
be  clearly  understood  for  a  long  time. 
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In  the  year  1800,  Robert  Johnson  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Ireland.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1803,  a 
letter  signed  Jucema  was  published  in  CohbeWs  PolUkal  Register,  in  which 
Emmet  was  stated  to  have  described  Plunket,  (then  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  Lord  Plunket  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland) 
as  '*  that  viper  whom  my  father  nourished !  He  it  was  from  whose  lips 
I  first  imbibed  those  principles  and  doctrines  which  now,  by  their  effects, 
drag  roe  to  the  grave ;  and  he  it  is  who  is  now  brought  forward  as  my 
prosecutor,  and  who,  by  an  unheard  of  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  has 
wantonly  lashed,  with  a  speech  to  evidence,  the  dying  son  of  his  former 
friend,  when  that  son  had  produced  no  evidence,  made  no  defence  :  but  on 
the  contrary  had  acknowledged  the  charge  and  submitted  to  his  fate." 

For  publishing  this  libel,  Plunket  brought  a  civil  action  against  Cobbett, 
which  was  heard  on  the  26th  May,  1804,  and  obtained  a  verdict  in  his 
favour  with  £500  damages.  But  those  damages  were  never  enforced. 
Cobbett  gave  up  the  MS.  of  the  libellous  articles,  and  alleged  that  they 
were  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Johnson.  On  the  20th  July,  1804,  an  Act 
was  passed  enacting  that  a  warrant  from  a  Court  in  Ghreat  Britain,  might 
be  transmitted  to  Ireland,  be  endorsed  and  executed  there  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace, and  the  accused  party  transferred  to  the  Court  in  England  from 
which  the  warrant  issued. 

Shortly  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  bills  were  found  by  theGrand  jury 
of  M]dd]e:;ex  against  Judge  Johnson,  and  on  the  24th  November,  1804,  a 
wirrant  was  issued  against  him  from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in 
England.  This  warrant  was  endorsed  by  a  County  Dublin  magistrate, 
and  the  judge  was  shortly  afterwards  arrested.  A  writ  of  Habeas  Corptu 
was  at  once  issued  in  Ireland,  and  after  various  other  steps  had  been  taken, 
he  was  brought  up  on  the  4th  of  February,  1805,  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, before  Barry  Viscount  Avonmore  and  three  other  barons,  and 
Cnrran  and  Mr.  Peter  Borrows  appeared  as  counsel  to  move  his  release. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  Curran  rose 
to  address  the  court  vrith  a  heart  surcharged  with  anxiety  and  fear.  His 
country  was  still  heaving,  Hke  the  the  recent  volcano,  with  the  fire  of  rebel- 
lion, yet  unsubdued  ;  he  himself  was  suspected  ;  his  friend,  a  judge  of  the 
land,  stood  in  the  dock,  and  he  felt,  as  be  expressed  himself  on  another 
occasion,  that  those  awful  vicissitudes  of  human  events  which  had  lately 
taken  place,  could  not  have  left  the  judgments  of  those  whom  he  addressed 
undisturbed,  or  their  hearts  at  ease ;  nor  could  he  have  entertained  the 
hope  of  finding  a  refuge  for  the  disconcertion  of  his  own  mind  in  the  per- 
fect composure  of  theirs.  But  these  were  not  the  only  circumstances  that 
produced  the  embarrassment  under  which  he  laboured.  Upon  the  line  of 
conduct  adopted  by  him,  and  the  impression  his  speech  should  make  upon 
Lord  Avonmore  and  the  other  judges  he  addressed,  the  safety  cf  his  client 
and  his  escape  from  utter  ruin  altogether  depended.  And  lie  addressed 
those  judgies  with  many  feelings  in  his  breast,  besides  those  of  a  mere 
advocate  addressing  the  court.  He  and  Lord  Avonmore  had  been  friends 
in  their  youth,  and  spent  their  early  days  together:  their  pursuits  were 
similar  and  their  dispositions  congenial  ;  and  those  feelings  of  a£fection 
^hich  had  been  formed  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  youth,  were  matured  by 
years,  and  consolidated  by  time.  They  had,  however,  espoused  different 
political  parties.  Lord  Avonmore  sided  with  Government,  and  was 
the  chief  baron  of  the  ExeWeqvsr,  while  Cunwn  took  part  with  the  opposi- 
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tion,  and  was  then  a  leader  of  the  popular  party,  A  violent  politieil 
antagonism  gradually  separated  the  friends.  Their  enemies  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity,  and  produced  a  total  suspension  of  intercoorse 
between  them.  It  was,  therefore,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  trying 
nature  that  Curran  rose  to  address  his  former  friend  and  his  compeers. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Curran  extolled  the  great  system  of  British 
liberty  and  urged  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  a  full  participation  of  all  ita 
rights  and  privileges :  he  dwelt  upon  the  misfortune  to  which  she  had 
been  subjected,  and  boldly  criticised  the  conduct  and  policy  of  its  mien  \ 
and  as  he  reflected  upon  the  dangers  he  incurred  by  his  boldness,  and  on 
the  desertion  of  those  who  had  abandoned  their  party  in  the  season  of 
danger,  his  thoughts  involuntarily  recurred  to  the  early  and  happy  days 
he  and  Lord  Avonmore  had  spent  together ;  and  he  felt  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  former  friend,  his  own  disinterested  conduct  would  be  &lly 
appreciated. 

"  I  foresee,"  said  he,  *'  in  what  confusion  I  shall  hang  down  my  head 
when  I  am  told  of  this  decision ;  but  I  cherish,  too,  the  consolatory  hope 
that  I  had  an  old  and  learned  fiiend  who  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  who 
had  derived  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  from  the  purest  fountains  of  Athens 
and  Rome  ;  who  had  fed  the  youthful  vigour  of  his  studious  mind  with 
the  theoretic  knowledge  of  their  wisest  philosophers  and  statesmen  ;  and 
who  had  refined  that  theory  into  the  quick  and  exquisite  sensibility  of 
moral  instinct  by  contemplating  the  practice  of  their  most  iUustriooa 
examples  ; — by  dwelling  on  the  sweet-souled  piety  of  Cimon — on  the 
anticipated  Christianity  of  Socrates— on  the  gallant  and  pathetic  patriotism 
of  Epaminondas — on  that  pure  austerity  of  Fabricius,  whom  to  move 
from  his  integrity  would  have  been  more  difficult  than  to  have  pushed  the 
sun  from  his  course* 

I  would  add,  that  if  he  had  seemed  to  hesitate,  it  was  but  for  a 
moment ;  that  his  hesitation  was  like  the  passing  cloud  that  floats  across 
the  morning  sun,  and  hides  it  from  the  view,  by  involving  the  spectator 
without  even  approaching  the  face  of  the  luminary.  And  this  soothing 
hope  I  draw  from  the  dearest  and  tenderest  recollections  of  my  life :  from 
the  remembrance  of  those  attic  nights,  and  those  reflections  of  the  gods 
which  we  have  partaken  with  those  admired  and  respected  and  beloved 
companions  who  have  gone  before  us ;  over  whose  ashes  the  most  precious 
tears  of  Ireland  have  been  shed." 

Here  Lord  Avonmore  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears ! 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  I  see  you  do  not  forget  them.  I  see  their  sacred  forms 
passing  in  sad  review  before  your  memory.  I  see  your  pained  and 
softened  fancy  recalling  those  happy  meetings  where  the  innocent  enjoy- 
ment of  social  mirth  became  expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth  of  social 
virtue,  and  the  horizon  of  the  board  became  enlarged  into  the  horiion  of 
the  man  ;  where  the  swelling  heart  conceived  and  communicated  the  pure 
and  generous  purpose — where  my  slenderer  and  younger  taper  imbibed 
its  borrowed  light  from  the  more  matured  and  redundant  fountain*  of 
yours.  Yes,  my  lord,  we  can  remember  those  nights  without  any  other 
regret  than  that  they  can  never  more  return  I     For 

'  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lust,  or  wine ; 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy. 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy  ^ 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine.' 
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The  moment  the  court  rose,  Lord  Avonmore,  who  possessed  a  remark- 
ably frank  and  generous  disposition,  sent  for  his  friend,  and,  throwing 
himself  into  his  arms,  declared  that  unworthy  artifices  had  been  used  to 
separate  them,  and  that  they  should  never  succeed  in  future :  a  resolution 
firmly  maintained  by  both  parties  till  death  terminated  their  friendship. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  Curran*s  application  for  the  discharge  of 
Jadge  Johnson  proved  fruitless.  The  Judge  was  taken  to  London,  and 
tried  in  the  King's  Bench,  at  Westminster,  before  a  special  jury.  He 
was  found  Gdiltt  ;  but  a  noUe  prosequi  was  entered  by  the  Government 
in  1806,  and  the  Judge  was  permitted  to  retire  upon  his  pension,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  principally  in  Paris, 
where  he  died  some  years  since*  J.  P« 


LINES  WRITTEN  BY  SIR  TOURLOUGH  O'BRIEN,  WmLE  ABSENT 

FROM  HIS  LADY  LOVE.— a.d.  1660. 
{Never  before  pMished.) 

I  WOULD  that  I  were  a  voiceless  sigh, 

Floatio^  thro'  air,_ 
When  thy  spirit  draws  nigh 
Unperceivea  I  would  steal  o*er  thy  cheek  of  down^ 

And  kiss  thv  soft  lips, 

Unchecked  by  a  frown. 

I  would  I  could  pass  from  this  living  tomb 

Into  the  violet's  sweetest  perfume : 
On  the  wings  of  the  morning  to  tnee  I  would  fly, 

And  mingle  my  breath 

With  thy  sweetest  sighl 

I  would  that  I  were  a  dying  tone, 

To  dwell  on  thy  ear, 
When  the  music  is  gone : 
I  would  cheer  thy  heart  with  my  latest  breath, 

And  yield  thee  pleasure, 

E^en  m  my  death  I 

Hy  heart  is  bound  with  a  viewless  chain: 
I  see  no  wound  but  I  feel  its  pain! 
Loose  my  fetters  and  set  me  nreel — 
Bondsge,  tho^  sweet,  has  no  charms  for  me. 
Yet  e*en  in  fetters,  mj  fond  heart  must  dwell 

Since  thv  Spirit  flits  oVe  it, 

And  hallows  my  cell  1 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

HERALDRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St  James's  Magazine, 

Christ  Church,  November  12th,  ld49. 

Sir, — ^Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  if  it  be  true  that  an  'EmiVb 
daughter  is  entitled  to  supporters.  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  she  has  the  pri 
vUege  of  taking  one  of  her  supporters  into  any  Feer*s  family  into  which  she  may 
marry;  thus,  a  Peer,  marrying  an  EarPs  daughter,  may  take  one  of  his  ovn, 
and  one  of  her  supporters.  My  belief  is,  that  this  is  quite  incorrect,  an  EniYs 
daughter  haying  no  right  to  take  her  father^s  supporters  into  any  other  fiunfly 
— in  fact,  having  herself  no  right  to  supporters  at  all.  My  remarks  apply 
equally  to  the  daughters  of  Dukes  and  Marquesses. 

Neither  do  I  believt  any  younger  sons  of  Dukes  or  Marquesses,  or  Vucoonts, 
or  Barons*  eldest  sons,  have  any  right  to  supporters,  though  in  the  bad  style  of 
modem  innovation,  all  these  do  generally  adopt  them.  In  strict  heraldry,  only 
bon&  fide  Peers  and  Peeresses,  or  widows  of  Peers,  I  imagine,  have  a  right 
to  supporters,  though  they  have  been  granted  to  some  commoners  and  knights 
for  special  services.  Also,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  younger  sons  are 
entitled  to  adopt  the  quarterings  of  fammes.  Some  works  seem  to  asaert 
they  have,  and  others  to  the  contrary.  If  an  heiress  deposit  her  quarterings 
in  a  family,  surely  the  eldest  son  becomes  their  representative,  as  well  as  the 
chief  one  of  his  own  family,  and  the  younger  sons  have  only  a  right  to 
adopt  the  simple  bearings,  without  any  quarterings.  You  would  do  a  great 
service,  if  you  would  discuss  these  and  other  questions  of  heraldry,  and  endea- 
vour to  purify  it  from  the  many  corruptions  which  have  been  of  late  ^ean  so 
unwarrantably  tacked  on,  for  with  the  present  rage  for  mediaeval  architecture, 
embroidery,  jewellery,  stained  glass,  encaustic  tiles,  &c.,.&c.,  heraldry  seems  in 
a  fair  way  to  resume  its  pristine  office,  as  a  cliief  means  of  symbolical  decoration: 
many  errors  abound  at  present,  and  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  fonns 
of  heraldic  animals,  whicn  are  far  too  like  nature  at  the  present  day.  Much 
may  be  done  in  your  Journal  by  representations  of  personal  seals  of  old  date, 
as  well  as  modem.  I  take  some  interest  in  your  magazine,  and  therefore  I  beg 
to  trouble  you  with  these  few  remarks  and  observations. 

I  remain.  Tours,  &c,  &c^  W.  H.  D. 

[Our  correspondent's  observations  on  the  tisage  e^swppotten  by^  the  daughters 
of  Peers  are  correct  and  to  the  point.  It  is  a  etistmR  restmg  merely  on 
"  courtesy,^'  quite  unauthorized  by  the  laws  of  hetaldrV'  Ib  England  the  strict 
legal  right  to  Dear  supporters  is  confined  to  Peers  of  tna  Realm.  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick,  Knights  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Bath  (G.  C.  B.\ 
Knights  Grand  Crosses  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  (G.  C.  M.  G.),  and  to 
those  Baronets  and  others  (of  which  the  number  is  extremely  limited),  who  may 
have  obtained  them  by-  special  grant.  In  ancient  times,  however,  manv  eminent 
though  untitled  families  used  these  ornaments  to  their  shields,  and  £dmoos(Hi 
considers  that  "they  had  a  possessory  right  to  them,"  and  expresses  a  hope  that 
"  no  one  of  their  descendants  will  ever  bear  his  arms  without  them."  Among  the 
distinguished  houses  that  hold  and  use  supporters  by  this  honourable  prescrip- 
tion, are  those  of  Pulford  of  Devon,  Savage  of  Cheshire,  Trevanion  of  Corn- 
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waU,  Luttrell  of  Somersetshire,  and  Tichborne  of  Hants.     In  Scotland,  the 
Cliiefd  of  Clana  carry  supporters.     "I  crave  liberty  to  assert,"  says  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  Lord  Advocate,  ''  that  all  our  Chiefs  of  fisimilies,  and  old  Barons  of 
Scotland  may  use  supporters." 
With  respect  to  our  correspondent's  second  question,  the  strictest  heraldry 

rrmits  younger  sons  and  their  descendants  to  adopt  the  family  Quarterings 
reference  to  the  Heralds*  Visitations — ^the  Visitations  made  by  Camden, 
Dagdale,  and  other  learned  heraldic  authorities — will  at  once  shew  this.  While 
ttma  referring  to  some  of  the  rules  of  heraldry,  we  may  add  a  few  remarks  on 
other  pomts  connected  with  the  science,  in  reply  to  several  letters  of  enquiry 
we  have  received. 

One  of  our  correspondents  seeks  to  know  the  exact  origin  of  Arms  :  but  this 
is  a  difficult  point  to  settle.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  doubt,  when  the  bearing 
of  Coats  of  Arms  became  hereditary ;  the  Norman  tiles,  engraved  in  Mr.  Hen- 
neker's  letter  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  clearly  prove  their  adoption  at  the 
period  of  the  Conquest ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Crusades  that  they  came  into 
general  usa^.  The  earliest  Heraldic  Document  that  lias  been  handed  down  to 
us  is  a  Roll  of  Arms  made  between  the  years  1240  and  1245.  It  contains  the 
names  and  arms  of  the  Barons  and  Knights  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
presents  uncontrovertible  evidence  of  the  fSact  that  heraldry  was,  at  that 
time,  reduced  to  a  science. 

The  earliest  writer  on  Heraldry,  whose  work  has  descended  to  us,  is 
Nicholas  Upton.  His  treatise  was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
and  translated  in  that  of  his  successor,  in  the  work  well  known  to  all 
admirers  of  the  art,  as  *^The  Boke  of  St.  Albans."  With  the  decline  of 
chivalry,  the  study  of  heraldry  was  neglected,  and  the  exaggerated  dignity 
to  which  Feme,  Mackenzie,  and  other  enthusiasts  endeavored  to  raise  it, 
only  gained  for  it  contempt,  but  a  taste  for  the  study  of  antiquities 
generally,  has  gradually  revived;  and  the  use  of  heraldry  as  a  key  to 
history  and  biography  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  acknowledged, 
not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe. 

Tke  right  to  Amu  is  a  question  often  discussed.  "  Ensigns,"  says  a  learned 
writer,  "were,  in  their  first  acceptation,  taken  up  at  any  gentleman^s  pleasure 
jet  hath  that  liberty  for  many  ages  been  deny^d,  and  they,  by  regal  authority, 
made  the  rewards  of  merit  or  the  gracious  favours  of  princes.  *  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  a  proclamation  issued  prohibiting  the  use  of  heraldic  ensigns  to  all 
who  could  not  shew  an  original  and  valid  right,  except  those  "  who  had  borne 
arms  at  Agincourt ;  ^*  but,  despite  the  royal  ordinance  a  multiplicity  of  abuse, 
found  their  way  into  all  matters  touching  descent  and  arms,  which  called  aloud 
for  reformation,  and  gave  rise,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
the  Heralds'  Visitations,  documents  of  high  authority  and  value.  The 
royal  commissions  under  which  the  visitations  were  held,  empowered  the  kings 
of  arms  *'to  peruse  and  take  knowledge  of  all  manner  of  coat  armour,  cogni- 
zances, crests,  and  other  like  devices,  with  the  notes  of  the  descents,  pedigrees, 
and  marriages  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  therein ;  and  also  to  reprove, 
Control,  and  make  infamous  by  proclamation,  all  such  as  unlawfully  and  with- 
out just  authority,  usurped  or  took  any  name  or  title  of  honor  or  dignity."  If 
these  invaluable  aocuments  are  set  forth  the  principal  hereditary  achievements 
of  the  kingdom,  and  all  who  can  deduce  aescent  from  an  ancestor,  whose 
amnorial  ensigns  have  been  acknowledged  in  any  one  of  the  Visitations,  are 
entitled  to  carry  those  arms  by  right  of  inheritance.  When,  however,  no  such 
descent  can  be  shown,  the  party  must,  if  it  be  possible,  prove  his  right  as 
descending  from  some  original  grantee,  or,  in  fault  ot  that  proot^must 
memorialize  the  earl  marshal,  that  he  may  become  a  grantee  himself. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  assure  our  readers,  that  we  shall,  at  all  times 
be  happy  to  supply  any  information  that  may  be  desired,  on  the  interesting 
science,  which  has  originated  these  passing  words. 

Ed.  St.  J.  M.] 

ST.    J  AMUSES    MAG.,    NO.   IV.  B    B 
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CrRIOSlTIES  OF  GENEALOGY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  St,  Jameses  Magazine, 

Windsor,  39th  Nov.,  lg«. 

Sir, — In  continuation  of  my  theme,  I  will  dwell  a  moment  longer,  on  the 
Royal  Family.  The  act  of  settlement,  and  a  people*8  love,  have  placed 
on  the  firmest  hasis  the  present  Dynasty^s  right  to  Lngland^s  diadem.  Die 
genealogical  question  is  a  mere  matter  of  anti(]uarian  curiosity,  but,  as  sucIl  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state,  that  Francis  Ferdinand,  llereditary  Prince 
of  Modena,  is  representative  of  our  Royal  Stuarts,  Tudors,  and  Plantagenets , 
that  the  Duchess  of  Lucca,  and  the  Empress  of  Austria,  come  next,  and  that 
even  LouIb  Philippe,  ex- King  of  France,  stands  before  our  reigning  boo^e. 
Prince  Albert  can  trace,  by  an  unbroken  line,  a  regular  descent  from  Henry  11. 
of  England,  and  has  thus  in  his  veins  the  blooa  of  our  Saxon  and  Noniuin 
Monarchs.  After  the  existing  Royal  Family,  the  subject  who  ranks  by  Itirth, 
nearest  to  the  throne  is  His  Grace  of  Buckingham ;  and,  among  the  Peers,  tie 
following  are  entitled,  by  descent,  to  quarter  the  Royal  Arms ; — 


Ellesmere,  Earl 
Falkland,  Viscount 
Ferrers,  Earl 
Hastings,  Marquess 
Hatherton,  Baron 
Hereford,  Viscount 
Howard  dc'Walden,Baron 
Howth,  Earl 
Huntingdon,  Earl 
Jersey,  Earl 
Keith,  Baroness 
Manchester,  Duke 
Montfort,  Baron 
Norfolk,  Duke 
Northumberland,  Duke 


Petre,  Baron 
Richmond,  Duke 
Rutland,  Duke 
Scarsdale,  Baron 
Somers,  Earl 
Stafford,  Baron 
Stonrton,  Baron 
Suffield,  Baron 
Suffolk,  Earl 
Sutherland,  Duke 
Tankerville,  EaH 
Townshend,  Marquess 
IVrconnel,  Earl 
Vaux,  Baron 
Wateiford,  Marquess 


Anmdell,  Baron 
Atholl,  Duke 
Berkeley,  Earl 
Bemers,  Baron 
Berwick,  Baron 
Beverley,  Earl 
Bradford,  Earl 
Buckingham,  Duke 
Canterbury,  Viscount 
Carlisle,  fiarl 
Clifford,  Baron 
De  Ross,  Baron 
Devon,  Earl 
Dorchester,  Baron 
Dnnmore,  Earl 
Effingham,  Earl 

En  pattfoni,  the  mention  of  the  Stuarts  recalls  to  mind  the  family  of  their  great 
opponent,  Oliver  Cromwell :  it  was  one  of  consideration,  and  high  county  stand- 
ing, seated  at  the  fine  old  mansion  of  Hinchinbroke,  in  Huntingdonshire, and 
descended  in  the  female  line,  from  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  of  the  time  of  Henry 
Vlll.  Its  Chief,  as  well  as  many  of  its  members,  fought  manfully  under  the  Koyal 
banner.  At  the  present  time,  seven  Peers  of  the  Realm  trace  descent  from  tfce 
Lord  Protector,  vie.,  the  Earls  of  Morley,  Chichester,  Rothes,  Cowper,  ClarendoD, 
De  Grey,  and  Ripon,  but,  as  a  contrast  to  this  fair  side  of  the  picture,  I  must 
honestly  confess,  that  within  a  hundred  years  after  Oliver^s  death,  some  of  bis 
descendfants  were  reduced  to  the  depths  of  poverty,  almost  begging  their  diilv 
bread.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  an  estate,  which  was  granted  to  George  Monk* 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  for  restoring  the  monarchy^  should,  by  intermarriares, 
eventually  vest  in  the  late  Oliver  CromweU,  Esq.,  of  Chesnunt,  who  dieo  in 
1821,  being  then  the  last  male  descendant  of  the  Protector. 

But  enoiigh  of  ^*  men  of  royal  siege."  My  next  communications  ahall  be 
devoted  to  Peerage  families,  tneir  varying  chances,  tlicir  anecdoteiv  and  their 
traditions.  Your  well-wisher, 

HERALDICrs. 
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FAMILY  OF   SIMPSON   OF    WICKUAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St,  James  e  Magazine. 

Sir,— I  should  feel  yery  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who 
would  ftomish  me,  through  the  pages  of  your  Magazine,  with  some  information 
respecting  the  family  of  Greorge  Simpson,  of  Wickhara  St.  Paul's,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  following  pedigree — and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  what 
Hrms  the  wife  of  Richard  rfevil  was  entitled  to  use. 

nichard  Nevil,    Lord  Latimer,  d.  22 -.Ann,  dau.  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford, 
Henry  VIII.  I  of  Grafton,  in  Wigorn,  Kt. 


John     Nevil.  Thos.  Nevil  of  Pigot8,=_Mary,  eldest  dnii.  and    co-heir  of  Sir 


Lord  Latimer.  in  Ardly,  in  Essex,  06 

32  Henry  VIII. 


Thos.  Tye,  of  Tigots,  ob.  21   Oct.,  35 
Heniy  Vlll. 


Thomas  Nevil. 

^1 

John  Nevil,  of  HalstedydeMary,  dau.  of  John  Walfurd,  of  8!i:t!' 
Essex.  I  ford*  Hall,  Gent. 


Richard  Nevil,ofHalsted,     A  dau.  of  George  Simps'in,  ofWick- 
d.  1625.  ham  St.  Paurs,  in  Essex. 

I 'find  that  in  the  Hinckford  Hundred,  within  which  division  of  EK.«ex, 
Wickham  St.  Paul's  is  situated,  there  was  at  one  time  a  most  respectable 
family  named  Simpson  or  Simson.  Members  of  this  family  arc  mentioned  by 
Morant,  the  Historian  of  Essex,  as  possessing  property  at  Lamarsh — in  the 
churchyard  of  which  place  there  is  a  large  altar  tomb  belonging  to  them.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  bust  century,  Mr.  Ralph  Simson,  whose  family  possessed 
estates  at  Lamarsh  and  Great  Henney,  resided  at  Wickham  St.  Paurs  Hall,  and 
held  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Parish  of  Wickham  under  lease  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  bt.  PauPs.  Mr.  Ralph  Simson 's  family  bore  for  their 
inaper  bendsimster,  ....  andsahle^  a  lion  rampant  cowUerchanged,  as  appears 
from  an  old  seal  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  Simsons  of  Wickham  St.  Paul's, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  (Uscover  whether  these  armorial  ensigns  were  usca 
by  the  wife  of  Richard  Nevil.  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  Simsons 
of  Essex  eyer  recorded  their  pedigree,  or  arms,  at  any  of  the  Herald's 
Visitations. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

K.  C.  S. 


GRANT  OF  ARMS   TO    COL.  SPLIDT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  St   James's  Magazine, 

Sir, — 1  liave  in  my  possession  the  original  warrant  signed  by  the  Earl 
Marslial,  authorizing  the  Heralds  to  grant  arms  to  Col.  Splidt,  of  Stratford 
'ireen,  and  to  Thomas  Splidt,  of  St.  George's  in  the  East.  May  I  be  allowed 
to  ask,  througli  your  Magazine,  if  there  are  any  male  or  fcmale'deecendants  io 
these  persons  still  living  ? 

I  am,  Sii'j  your  obo'licnt  Servant 

Jonathan  Oldulck.  Jrx. 
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MOTTO  OF  THE   MURRAYJ*. 

To  the  Editor  of  (he  St,  Jameie  Magazine, 

Mailing,  13th  November,  1840. 
Sir, — I  have  been  much  pleased  by  the  perusal  of  your  "  Anecdotes  of  the 
Aristocracy"  and  with  your  "  Traditions  of  Heraldry,"  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
deem  ine  impertinent  if  I  offer  another  to  the  last,  in  the  hbtorv  of  the  Houso 
of  Athol.    I  was  upon  terms  of  friendship  with  the  late  I^rd  (reorge  Morrav 
during  the  time  he  was  rector  of  Hunton,  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  aflerwanfs 
Bishop  of  St  David^s,  and  having  had  several  letters,  in  correspondence  with 
him,  I  was  often  much  puzzled  to  comprehend  his  motto,  "  Forth  Fortune  and 
fill  the  fetters."      One  day  I  asked  him  an  explanation  of  it,  when  he  said  "  I 
will  give  you  what  is  the  tradition  handed  down  to  our  family.    In  the  reign  of 
one  of  the  kings  of  Scotland"  (he  mentioned  which,  but  f  have  forgotten  it}v"  the 
adjacent  country  had  been  laid  under  severe  contributions  by  a  freebooter,  who 
had  become  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood.     An  ancestor  of  ours,"  he  acMed, 
"  offered  the  services  of  his  clan  to  apprehend  him,  which  were  accepted,  and  as 
he  passed  with  his  followers  the  king  said,  *  Forth,'  that  is,  go  forth,  good '  tVr- 
tuue'  to  you,  and  *  fill  the  Fetters'  that  is  with  the  freebooter."    His  Lordship's 
ancestor,  it  is  recorded,  succeeded  in  his  expedition,  and  the  king,  in  consequence, 
desired  him  to  adopt  the  motto  1  have  mentioned,  which  the,  Athol  family  have 
continued  ever  since. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

J.  I). 
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TwBLVE  young  men — ^the  oldest  of  us  was  not  more  than  five  and  twenty 
"-agreed  some  five  and  forty  years  ago  to  form  a  club,  which  was  to  meet 
i^cgolarly  at  Christmas  Eve  and  Midsummer  Eve,  but  no  oftener.  Each 
was  bound  to  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  general  conviviality,  either 
V  singing  or  relating  some  ancient  legend,  in  prose  or  verse,  as  he  liked 
Mst.  By  the  bye,  I  may  some  day  communicate  these  said  tales  to  the 
public  if--ah,  woeful  if ! — ^ifl  should  live  long  enough;  but  my  hairs 
are  lomedele  grey,  and — ^psha !  all  this  whining  is  out  of  place,  and  be- 
ades,  I  do  rather  incline  to  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  way  of  thinking  when  he 
so  heartily  anathematized  sentiment.  Let  it  pass  therefore,  while  I  go 
on  with  my  story.  Amongst  other  rules  for  the  better  conduct  of  our 
symposia,  it  was  enacted  that  no  excuse  should  be  allowed  for  absence, 
except  death,  or  the  being  in  a  foreign  land  at  the  time  of  meeting.  Now  it 
so  happened  on  one  occasion  that  the  merriest  of  our  merry  set  was  found 
wantbg,  one  whom  we  had  nicknamed  Mercutio,  from  his  invincible  spirit 
of  jest  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Afler  having  waited  for  him  some 
time,  to  the  great  endangerment  of  our  good  humour,  we  fell  to,  fully  re- 
solved to  make  him  feel  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  "  sero  venientibus 
ossa,"  despatched  our  supper,  and  had  even  made  considerable  inroads 
Qpon  the  punch-bowl,  when  a  letter  was  brought  in  from  the  absentee. 
Poor  Mercutio  !  he  was  dying ;  yet  even  at  the  last  gasp  his  old  spirit 
W  not  forsaken  him ;  he  could  still  jest,  even  with  the  cold  shadow  of 
death  upon  him.  In  his  letter,  traced  by  so  feeble  a  hand  as  to  be 
scarcely  legible,  he  excused  his  absence  on  the  score  of  Death  having 
served  him  with  a  subpoena,  which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  obey,  begged 
that  instead  of  disturbing  our  mirth  on  his  account,  we  would  drink  an 
extra  glass  to  his  departure,  and  above  all  requested  us  to  keep  his  seat 
v'acant  so  long  as  the  club  continued,  as  he  might  perhaps  choose,  like 
Banquo*s  ghost,  to  revisit  us.  Something  perhaps  in  the  wild  spirit 
of  youth,  but  more  in  sadness,  this  injunction  was  complied  with  ;  and  as 
another,  and  then  another,  of  our  friends  died  off,  we  observed  with  each 
the  same  custom.  The  plac^  of  the  deceased  was  never  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  a  new  member,  but  his  chair  was  duly  set  at  the  table,  as  if  he 
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had  still  been  there  to  occupy  it,  and  the  first  duty  we  imposed  upon  our- 
selves  upon  the  withdrawing  of  the  cloth  was  to  drink  in  solemn  nience 
to  each  one  of  the  departed  in  succession. 

Two  and  forty  Midsummers,  as  many  returns  of  Christmas,  and  here 
I  am  alone,  the  last  of  the  twelve.  Eleven  empty  seats  are  ranged  aboat 
the  table — eleven  seats  that  were  once  filled  by  the  best  companions,  the 
best  friends,  whose  merry  laugh  is  still  upon  my  ears,  but  as  something 
so  inexpressibly  mournful — and  they  are  gone  I  all  gone  I  The  wax- 
tapers  bum  as  brightly  as  they  ever  used  to  do  at  this  season ;  yet  there 
is  a  strange,  unaccountable  gloom  in  the  chamber — a  darkness  as  it  weie 
.in  the  midst  of  light,  which  takes  not  from  the  general  brilliance,  which 
makes  itself  rather  felt  than  seen — the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

Alone  in  the  wide  world  ! — alone!  The  Christmas  bells  are  ringing 
out  so  merrily,  but  there  is  mockery  in  their  very  mirth  ;  they  seem, 
when  they  are  loudest,  to  repeat  the  sad  burthen  of  my  Uioughts — *'  alone 
in  the  wide  world  I — alone  I  alone  !  alone  !" 

At  length  I  grew  ashamed— excuse,  friendly  reader,  this  confusion  of 
times  and  tenses,  for  the  past  and  present  are  mingling  wildly  enough  b 
my  faxicy  at  this  moment,  just  as  you  may  have  seen  the  boiling  up  of 
tide  and  current  where  the  bea  and  river  meet  and  struggle  for  the  mastery 
— at  length  then  I  grew  ashamed  of  my  own  weakness,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  earliest  rule  of  our  little  society,  I  filled  the  first  glass*  Did  mx 
hand  tremble  as  I  held  it  up^  and  looked  towards  the  chair  of  Imn  who 
had  been  first  taken  from  us  ? — not  a  jot ;  the  arm  could  not  have  proTed 
firmer  had  it  been  strung  with  nerves  of  iron,  and  I  spilt  not  a  single 
drop,  although  the  hot  liquor  brimmed  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  glass. 
A  second — a  third — -till  I  had  gone  the  whole  round  of  the  absent.  But 
all  these  silent  pledgings  had  no  effect  upon  me ;  the  same  mghtmare 
weighed  alike  on  mind  and  body  ;  even  the  yule-log  biunt  like  a  wasted 
ember  instead  of  roaring  up  the  chimney,  and  flinging  its  glad  ligbt 
through  the  whole  room. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  I  said,  half  aloud,  "  I  must  knock  a  little  more 
light  into  the  soulless  clump  of  this  black  incubus.  Hal  ha!  it 
brightens  1  it  blazes  !  we  shdl  do  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  But  what  in 
the  name  of  wonder  have  we  here  V* 

And  I  had  good  cause  for  admiration ;  for — believe  it,  or  not,  as  you 
list — the  glowing  embers,  as  they  fell  from  the  log,  gradually  mouldtni 
themselves  into  the  likeness  of  the  human  form — a  leg — a  second  leg— 
a  body — arms — a  head — till  a  tall,  hale  old  man  stood  before  me,  whom 
I  at  once  recrignized  for  Christmas  himself  in  proper  person.  There  was 
no  mistaking  him.  He  was  clad  in  a  loose  robe  of  white  that  sparkled 
at  every  motion  to  the  light  as  if  it  had  been  interwoven  with  small 
diamonds,  while  at  the  bottom  it  was  fringed  with  green  leaves,  and 
belted  round  him  by  a  cincture  of  the  same  fashion.  His  legs  were  bare, 
his  feet  sandalled  with  something  like  Indian  mocassins,  and  about  hU 
head  was  a  holly- wreath,  with  the  red  berries  peeping  out  from  the  foliage, 
here  singly,  and  there  again  in  clusters. 

"  I  am  dreaming,"  said  I  to  myself.     **  Yes,  I  must  be  dreaming." 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  exclaimed  my  visitor,  in  answer  to  my  thoughts, 
for  I  could  not  from  mere  wonder  breathe  a  syllable ;  **  not  a  bit  of  it. 
you  *re  as  wide  awake  as  I  am." 
••  It 's  very  singular." 
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"To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  laughing  heartily  ;  "  very 
odd  indeed.  But  I'll  thank  you  for  a  taste  of  that  same  punch-bowl ;  it 
has  a  dainty  flavour  with  it,  and  I  can  guess  by  your  looks  it  is  none  of 
the  weakest.     Stinging  stuff,  I  warrant  me." 

So  saying  he  seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire-side,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  infinite  glee. 

'*  Pray  make  yourself  at  home,"  said  I,  in  atone  between  pique  and 
jest,  for  I  thought  he  might  have  used  a  little  more  ceremony ;  "  pray 
make  yourself  at  home,  sir." 

**  Exactly  what  I  always  do,"  he  replied ;  "  and  let  me  just  whisper  in 
TOUT  ear,  that  the  more  heartily  you  welcome  me,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  yourself.     So,  the  puiich,  ray  friend — the  punch." 

'*  Egad,  and  that's  very  true,**  said  I,  filling  him  out  a  bumper. 
"  Here's  to  your  good  health,  sir,  and  may  we  often — very  often — meet 
again." 

"  All  very  well,"  interrupted  he ;  "  but  when  you  welcome  me  again, 
don't  call  me  sir — old  friend,  if  you  please — for  though  I  love  frost,  I 
detest  frosty  people ;  there  *s  a  wide  difference,  I  can  tell  you,  between 
8  cold  heart  and  a  cold  north  wind,  and  it's  all  in  favour  of  the  latter." 

"  Bravo !"  I  exclaimed,  for  somehow  or  another  my  heart  was  fast 
wanning  towards  him ;  "  give  me  your  hand." 

And  so  he  did,  with  right  good  will.  But  what  a  grip  the  old  fellow 
had  with  him  !  it  made  me  tingle  down  to  the  fingers'  ends,  and  roar  out 
lustily. 

**  Holloa !  old  gentleman ;  avast  heaving,  as  the  sailors  would  say ; 
considering  that  you  are  hard  upon  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age 
you  have  a  mighty  strong  clutch  of  your  own." 

"  All  the  effect  of  brown  ale,  roast-beef,  and  solid  plumb-pudding. 
But  Lord  bless  you ;  I  am  not  half  so  strong  now  as  I  was  some  two 
or  three  centuries  agone  ;  people  then  used  to  treat  me  with  much  more 
hospitality  than  they  do  now-a-days." 

"  Ah !  you  must  have  seen  some  merry  doings  in  your  time." 

*'  I  rather  think  I  have,  and  some  that  you  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  a  share  in.  Why  now  I  remember,  in  the  year  1571 — but  perhaps 
you  would  not  like  to  be  troubled  with  the  gossip  of  an  old  fellow  like 
myself?" 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  believe  me ;  for  not  to  fiatter  you,  I  have  always 
understood  that  you  were  a  capital  hand  at  a  story." 

^  Well  then,  such  being  the  case,  I  will  shew  you  from  the  sample  of 
one  year  how  I  used  to  spend  my  time  in  the  days  of  old." 

"  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you.  Suppose  we  say  1571,  if  your 
memory  goes  so  far  back." 

'*  As  well  that  as  any  other  ;  for  as  to  recollecting  I  could  tell  you  all 
about  the  year  in  which  I  was  bom.  So — but  fill  your  glass,  or  you  '11 
go  to  deep  before  I  have  half  done." 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  I  replied ;  "but  we  '11  fill  nevertheless." 

"  A  brimmer,  if  you  please  ;  I  hate  to  see  daylight  in  my  glass.  And 
now  lend  me  your  ears,  and  hear, 

l^alD  C^xiaimai  maHf  metrp  in  1571. 

**  The  evening  was  cold,  bitter  cold ;  the  wind — he  was  a  fine,  rough- 
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handed  northern  churl,  fond  of  having  his  own  way,  and  hearing  hia  own 
▼oice — blustered  about  the  turrets  of  Helmingham  Hall ;  the  earth  Ua 
and  wide  was  one  sheet  of  white,  and  the  trees  were  bending  down  under 
the  weight  of  snow,  while  the  mill-stream  close  by,  that  used  to  be  so 
fond  of  babbling  and  brawling,  was  quiet  enough  now.  Yet  all  this  time 
not  a  cloud  obscured  the  clear  blue  sky,  from  which  the  stars  twinkled 
out  brightly — oh,  so  brightly ! — I  had  almost  said  lovingly  ;  lovingly  and 
joyfully  ;  for  it  made  one  both  loving  and  joyful  only  to  look  at  them. 

**  But  if  the  stars  were  bright  and  gladsome  without,  eyes  were  no  less 
bright,  and  faces  no  less  gay  within  the  great  hall,  where  Sir  Lionel  Tolle- 
mache  and  his  lady  were  receiving  their  neighbours,  who  flocked  in  upoa 
them  from  miles  around.  A  right  liberal  host  and  hostess  were  tbey, 
and  they  loved  the  old  English  fashions,  and  kept  them  up  villi 
true  English  hearts.  Every  thing  with  them  was  upon  a  large  scale; 
huge  were  the  joints  served  up,  and  massive  tl:e  oaken  tables  that  were 
spread  out  to  bear  tliem ;  huge  were  the  casks  of  stout  October  set 
abroach  to  welcome  old  Christmas  as  they  knew  he  loved  to  be  welcomed ; 
huge,  too,  was  the  yule-log  which  a  dozen  stout  serving  men  dragged  in, 
and  lighted  from  the  last  year's  brand,  especially  saved  for  that  purpose, 
and  mighty  was  the  rush  and  roar  of  flames  as  it  blazed  up  the  capacioos 
chimney. 

''Well,  the  first  greetings  were  scarcely  over  when  the  tramp  of  a  body 
of  horse  was  heard  beneath  the  hall  windows.  Then  came  a  loud  peal  of 
the  great  door-bell-^^ing,  ding,  ding, — whereat  all  the  company  began 
to  smile  and  wink  knowingly  at  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say  we  shall 
have  rare  sport  anon.  And  presently  in  trooped  a  set  of  mummers,  as 
they  were  then  called,  in  all  the  various  characters  of  an  ancient  mas- 
querade. First  eame  a  party  of  esquires  clothed  in  red  coats  and  gowns 
of  say  or  sandall  "  with  comely  visors  on  their  faces,"  preceding  a  bodjaf 
knights  arrayed  in  the  same  fashion  ;  next  appeared  one  in  the  rich  habits 
of  an  emperor^  and  after  him  "  one  stately  tyred  like  a  pope,"  accompanied 
by  his  cardinals.  Then  entered  several  with  black  visors  to  represent 
legates  from  distant  lands.  Much  mirth  did  they  make  by  their  solemn 
antics,  and  what  was  still  better  they  came  not  empty-handed ;  but  pro- 
ducing dice  they  flung  down  rings,  and  jewels,  and  silver  cups,  for  stakes, 
and  challenged  their  host  and  hostess  to  a  trial  of  luck,  taking,  care  how- 
ever to  be  always  losers,  so  that  in  truth  the  game  was  but  auother  mode 
of  making  so  many  presents.  This  being  over,  the  mummers  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  joined  in  various  dances — the  Black»Alman^  which  I  take 
it  came  from  Germany ;  the  Dawn  SeUa^  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  Doni- 
zella  ;  the  Passy  Measure  Pavyon,  stately  as  the  march  of  the  peaoodc  from 
whom  it  had  its  name ;  the  nimble  LavoUa,  with  its  twining  and  leaping^ 
-—ah,  you  have  nothing  likeit  now-a-days." 

"  The  deuce  we  have  not  ?*'  interrupted  I,  "  surely  the  walz  and  the 
lavolta  must  be  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  or  I  am  grievously  mis- 
taken." 

*•  Well,  well,"  replied  the  old  gentleman  rather  testily,  "  it  may  he  so, 
but  I  wish  for  all  that  you  would  not  interrupt  me,  for  I  have  other  people 
to  visit  beside  yourself.  Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  the  dancing  ended,  each 
claimed  for  his  reward  the  usual  fee  of  a  kiss  from  his  fair  partn^,  liar. 
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"*     ...    what  fbole  would  daunce 
If  that  when  daance  is  doone, 
He  may  not  have  at  ladys  lips 
That  which  in  daance  he  woon.* 

"Ahty  my  friend,  I  have  you  there ;  that's  a  reward  no  'dauncer*  can 
claim  now-a-days  of  his  partner." 

"  Under  the  rose,  under  the  rose,"  chaunted  I  in  answer. 

"  Under  the  rose,  I  grant  you,"  replied  Christmas^  laughing  at  the 
inuendo,  *'  but  this  was  all  above  board  ;  and  though  folks  do  say  that 
stolen  bread  eats  the  sweetest,  still  I  can't  help  suspecting  that  the  old 
fashion  was  the  hones ter." 

'*  And  what  was  going  on  in  the  kitchen,"  asked  I,  "  while  they  were  so 
merry  in  the  hall  ?  what  were  the  blue-bottles  about,  and  the  green  cater- 
pillars— ^the  serving-men,  I  mean,  in  their  blue  coats,  and  the  foresters  in 
their  Lincoln  green — what  were  they  doing  ? — and  the  cherry-cheeked 
damsels  of  the  lower  regions  ?" 

*'  Not  idling  away  their  time,  I  promise  you ;  none  of  them  had  for- 
gotten that. 

'Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  but  once  a  year,  but  once  a  year  ;* 

not  they  indeed  ;  you  might  have  heard  a  score  or  two  of  merry  voices, 
shoutmg,  laughing,  and  singing— 

***  Come,  bring  with  noise, 
My  merrie,  merrie  boys, 

The  Chnstmas  log  to  the  firing ; 
On  your  psalteries  play 
That  sweet  luck  may 

Come  whUe  the  log  is  a  teending.* 

**  But  why  does  it  not  kindle  as  it  should  do  ?  the  wood  has  been  well  dried ; 
'tis  a  noble  log  of  birch  stript  of  its  bark  long  since,  and  laid  up  where  no 
rain  could  get  at  it.  Now  out  upon  you,  Doll  dairy-maid  !  out  upon  you 
Madge  kitchen-wench  I  look  at  your  grimy  fingers.  Don't  you  know 
that  you  must 

"  *  Wash  your  hands  or  else  the  fire 
Will  not  tcind  to  your  desire ; 
Unwash'd  hands  ye  maidens  know 
Dead  the  Gre  though  you  blow.' 


'*  Ah  !  now  it  flames !  now  it  crackles ! 

"*  Drink  now  the  strong  beere. 
Cut  the  white  loafe  here ; 

The  while  the  meat  is  a  shredding 
For  the  rare  mince-pie, 
And  the  plums  stand  by 
To  fill  the  paste  that^s  a  kneading.' 

"  More  mirth  !  more  merry-makings—hurrah  for  the  misletoe !  how 
temptingly  its  green  branches  swing  from  the  ceiling,  and  how  the  rural 
coquettes  scamper  off  into  comers  laughing,  and  screaming,  and  vowing 
hy  many  a  pretty  oath  that  they  never  will  stand  under  the  misletoe  to 
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be  kissed  ;  and  yet  kissed  they  are,  and  it  may  be  not  always  with  strict 
regard  to  the  locality.  But  thereat  the  fhn  only  grows  more  fast  and 
furious,  while  all  join  their  voices  in  chaunting  a  welcome  to  old  Christ- 
mas. The  music  is  not  much  indeed,  but  what  then  ?  the  verse  is  as  full 
of  good  things  as  if  Homer  or  Shakespear  had  indited  it :  for  are  not  mince 
pies,  and  fat  goose,  and  strong  ale — strong  enough  to  trip  up  the  heels  of 
a  giant — are  they  not  good  things  !    To  it  then  like  £&lconers,  and, 

^'^Now  thrice  welcome,  Christmas, 

Which  brings  us  good  cheer, 
Minc*d  pies  and  plum  porridge, 

Good  ale  and  strong  beer ; 
With  pig,  goose,  and  capon, 

The  best  that  may  be, 
So  well  doth  the  weather 

And  our  stomachs  agree. 

** '  Observe  how  the  chimneys 

Do  smoak  all  about, 
The  cooks  are  providing 

For  dinner  no  doubt ; 
But  those  on  whose  tables 

No  victuals  appear, 
Oh  may  they  keep  Lent 

All  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"*With  hoUy  and  ivy 

So  green  and  so  gay, 
We  deck  up  our  houseB 

As  fresh  as  the  day. 
With  bays  and  rosemary, 

And  laurel  compleat, 
And  every  one  now 

Is  a  king  in  conceit. 

«  •  •  •  • 

'*>But  as  for  curmudgeons 
Who  will  not  be  free, 
I  wish  they  may  die 
On  the  three  legged  tree.' 

'*  Even  in  the  churches,*'  continued  the  old  gentleman,  warming  with 
his  subject — **  even  in  the  churches  they  did  not  forget  to  prepare  for  mj 
reception.  The  pews  and  columns  were  so  thickly  set  about  with  laurel 
and  holly  that  the  nave  and  aisles  looked  like  a  green  copse  in  the  midst 
of  winter ;  a  carol  was  sung  in  the  place  of  the  usual  pssim,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  clerk  in  a  loud  voice  would  wish  a  merry  Christmas  and  ahappj 
New  Year  to  all  his  parishioners  ;  and  hundreds  of  cheerful  voices 
responded  with  a  deep  '  Amen  !' 

**  You  are  perhaps  shocked  at  all  this,  my  friend ;  for  I  do  believe  you 
are  my  friend :  it  may  seem  something  barbarous  to  you ;  or,  if  you  are 
a  precisian,  yon  may  even  think  it  hardly  consistent  with  religious  deco- 
rum. But  take  my  word  for  it — the  word  of  honest  old  Christmas,  who 
never  flatters  any  one,  but  in  his  stormy  mood  blows  aa  roughly  on  the 
peer  as  the  peasant — ^take  my  word  for  it,  there  was  more  genuine,  heart- 
felt devotion  in  one  of  these  church-sung  carols  followed  by  the  deik's 
homely  good  wishes  than  in  the  finest  of  your  modem  anthems.    If  they 
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were  rade  in  thoae  days,  tbey  yet  made  up  by  wanxith  wha^  they  wanted 
in  polish.  Lords  and  ladies  did  not  then  give  the  tips  of'  their  fingers 
as  they  do  now,  so  that  I  should  often  like  to  favour  them  with  one  of 
my  sharp  grips,  till  nose  and  cheek  looked  all  blue  ;  but,  confound  it, 
there's  no  getting  at  them  for  cloaks,  and  furs,  and  flannela  ;  it  must 
e'en  pass,  therefore,  like  so  many  other  things  over  which  we  mourn 
uselessly,  while  we  cannot  alter  them  ;  Christmas  is  getting  old  now — 
well  nigh  worn  out — and  cannot  help  himself  any  longer.  Well,  well ; 
I  keep  np  a  stout  heart  notwithstanding,  and  will  do  so  'till  the  last 
carol  is  sung,  and  the  last  yule-log  is  expiring  in  its  ashes." 

"  Allow  me,"  said  I,  seeing  him  somewhat  too  much  inclined  to  the 
doleful — "  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  you  do  not  observe  the  laws  of 
£ur  compotation  ;  your  glass  has  been  empty  for  the  last  ten  minutes." 
The  old  gentleman  took  the  hint  as  he  took  the  punch,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  utmost  readiness.  Having  emptied  his  glass  he  held  it  out  for 
a  fresh  supply,  and  continued  in  a  much  gayer  tone, 

*'  You  should  have  seen  me  at  Queen's  CoUege,  in  that  proud  and 
nohle  university,  Oxford ;  you  should  have  seen  the  dinner  spread  for  me 
in  the  common  hall,  as  it  was  spread  for  no  other  of  the  children^  of  the 
year ;  you  should  have  seen  the  jolly  servitors  carrying  in  the  head  of 
the  gallant  wild  boar — the  state,  the  decorum,  with  which  he  was  marched 
alon&f,  his  noble  front  garnished  with  rosemary  and  bay — the  half-jovial, 
half-solenm  chaunt,  as  the  procession  moved  along  : — 

^'*The  boar's  head  in  hand  bring  I, 
Bedeck'd  with  bay  and  rosemary; 
And  I  pray  you,  my  masters,  be  merry 
Quot  estis  in  convivio. 
Caput  Qpri  defero 
Eeddtfu  laudeo  domino. 

"*The  boar's  head,  as  I  understand. 
Is  the  rarest  dish  in  all  the  land, 
Which  thus  bedeck'd  with  a  gay  garland. 
Let  us  servire  cantico. 
Caput  apri  defero 
Reddens  laudee  domino, 

**  ^  Our  steward  hath  provided  this 
In  honour  of  the  King  of  Bliss, 
Which  on  this  day  to  oe  serv'd  is, 
In  regincnsi  atrio. 
Caput  apri  defero 
Reddens  laudee  domino.* 

*'  But  don't  let  me  follow  the  world's  bad  custom,  and  forget  one  good 
friend  by  doting  too  much  upon  another.  The  sister  university  of 
Cambridge,  though  younger  than  Oxford  by  many  years — ^I  might  say 
nearly  three  hundred — was  still  not  a  whit  behind  her  in  giving  me  a 
hearty  welcome.  If  the  one  had  her  Lord  of  Misrule,  her  Master  of  the 
Revels,  so  too  had  the  other.  And  glorious  revels  they  were  too,  *  full 
of  pastime  and  prodigality,'  as  my  witty  friend,  Will  Shakspeare  might 
say — ^you  never  saw  Will — gentle  Will — I  suppose  ?  " 

"Why,  I   should  rather  think  not,"  replied  I,  scarcely  able  to  conceal 
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a  smile  at  the  old  gentleman's  obliyiousness :  **  his  great  grandson,  if  he 
ever  had  such  a  descendant,  must  have  been  dead  and  bailed  many  a 
long  year  ago  before  they  indued  me  in  my  first  jacket. " 

''  True,  true ;  what  was  I  thinking  about  7  Of  course  yon  never  did, 
unless  indeed  Pythagoras  spoke  truth,  and  your  soul  tenanted  the  body 
of  Will's  favourite  cat     Will  was  especially  fond  of  cats." 

*'  I  should  never  have  guessed  so  much  from  his  writings." 

*'  He  was  though,  I  can  tell  you.  I  remember  one  day  that  I  paid 
him  a  visit — he  was  busy  with  Macbeth  at  the  time — and  there  sate 
Madame  Puss  upon  the  table,  watching  him  so  intently  you  would  have 
thought  she  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  was  as  deeply  interested  in  it 
as  himself.  And  so  she  was  in  her  way.  The  motion  of  the  pen  to  and 
fro  across  the  page  had  such  charms  for  her  that  she  suddenly  stretched 
out  her  paw,  and  whisked  it  out  of  the  poet's  hand,  making  a  huge  bk>t 
upon  Lady  Macbeth's  sleeping  soliloquy ;  but  the  poet  was  still  gentle 
Will ;  he  only  smiled,  and  cried,  '*  Out,  out,  damned  spot !  Ah,  puss ! 
puss !  you  have  done  for  me  what  I  never  thought  of  doing  for  myself; 
you  have  blotted  what  I  wrote." — Heyday  though!  I  am  wandering 
again." 

"  Never  mind  for  that,"  said  I ;  **  you  will  be  tired  of  talking  long 
before  I  shall  be  of  listening." 

"  Indeed !  Well  then,  1  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule, how  he  used  to  preside  over  the  grand  festival  they  gave  in  honour 
of  me  at  Cambridge." 

**  Your  pardon  once  again,"  interrupted  I ;  "  but  it  would  please  me 
better  to  hear  tell  of  the  doings  in  London,  if  it  makes  no  diffiBrence 
to  you." 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  he ;  "  in  London  be  it,  for  the  goodly  dty  could 
frolic  it  in  those  days  as  well  as  any  of  her  neighbours.  All  the  wilder 
heads  used  to  convent^  and  having  chosen  their  Lord  of  Misrule,  they 
anointed  his  royal  brows  in  right  regal  fashion,  when  they  selected  some 
two  or  three  score  of  their  number  to  attend  upon  him,  and  guard  his 
noble  person.  And  a  glorious  spectacle  did  this  body-guard  make,  being 
dressed  in  liveries  of  green,  or  yellow,  or  some  bright  colour,  and  he- 
decked  '  with  scarffes,  ribons,  and  laces,  hanged  all  over  with  golde 
rynges,  precious  stones,  and  other  jewelles.'  Ha  !  ha!  ha !  I  can't  help 
laughing  'till  my  sides  ache  when  I  think  of  those  merry-makings.  And 
yet, — would  you  believe  it?  there  were  some  sour^faced,  puritanical 
rogues,  who  could  see  neither  mirth  nor  honesty  in  these  frolics.  In  espe- 
cial there  was  one  fellow — Stubbes  they  called  him — ^whose  wrath  foained 
over  in  a  small  volume  of  cant,  rant,  and  fustian,  which  he  sent  forth  to 
the  world  under  the  name  of  **  The  Anatomie  of  Abuses."  Only  hear, 
how  the  muddy  knave  vituperated  me  and  my  merry  companions  :*- 
•  They  tye  about  either  legge  twentie  or  fourtie  belles  with  riche  hande- 
kercheefes  in  their  handes,  and  sometymes  laied  a  crosse  over  their  shoul- 
ders and  neckes,  borrowed  for  the  moste  parte  of  their  pretie  Mopsies 
and  lovvynge  Bessies,  for  bussyng  them  in  the  darcke.  Thus  all  thinges 
sette  in  order,  then  have  they  their  hobbie  horses,  dragoa,  and  other 
antiques,  together  with  their  pipers  and  thunderyng  drommers  to  strike  up 
the  DevOles  Daunce  withall — meaning  thereby  the  Morris  Dance — then 
marche  these  heathen  companie  towardes  the  churche  and  churchc»yarde, 
their  pipers  pipyng,  their  drommers  thunderyng,  their  stumppes  dauncyng, 
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their  belles  jynglyngf  their  handkerchefes  swyngyng  about  their  heades 
like  madiKien»  their  hobbie-horses  and  other  monsters  skirmishyng  amongest 
the  throng ;  and  in  this  sorte  they  goe  to  the  chnrche  (though  the  minister 
bee  at  praier  or  preachyng)  daunc3nig  and  swingyng  their  handkercheefes 
over  their  heades  in  the  churche  like  devilles  incarnate,  with  such  a  con- 
fused noise  that  no  man  can  heare  his  owne  voice.  Then  the  foolishe 
people,  they  looke,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  they  fleere,  and  mount  upon 
fonnes  and  pewes  to  see  these  goodly  pageauntes  solemnized  in  this  sort. 
Then  after  this,  aboute  the  churche  they  goe  againe  and  againe,  and  so 
forthe  into  the  churche-yarde,  where  they  have  commonly  their  sommer 
faaales  (halls),  their  bowers,  arbours,  and  banquettyng  houses  set  up — 
wherein  they  feaste,  banquet,  and  daunce  all  that  dale,  and  peradventure 
all  that  night  too*  And  thus  these  terrestrial  fairies  spend  the  Sabbath 
daie.  Then  for  the  further  innoblyng  of  their  honourable  Lurdane  (Lord, 
I  should  saye)  they  have  also  certaine  papers,  wherein  is  paynted  some 
babblerie  or  other,  of  imagerie  worke,  and  these  they  call  my  Lord  of 
Misrule's  badges ;  these  thei  geve  to  every  one  that  will  geve  money  for 
the  to  maintaine  them  in  this  their  heathenrie,  divelrie,  dronkennesse,  pride, 
and  what  not.  And  who  will  not  shewe  himselfe  buxome  to  them, 
and  geve  the  money  for  these  the  devilles  cognizances,  they  shall  be 
mocked  and  flouted  at  shamefully.  And  so  assotted  are  some  that  they 
not  onely  give  them  money  to  maintaine  their  abhomination  withall, 
but  also  weare  their  badges  and  cognizances  in  their  hattes  or  cappes 
openly.  .  .  •  Another  sorte  of  fantasticall  fooles  bring  to  these  helhoundes 
(the  Lorde  of  Misrule  and  his  complices)  some,  breade ;  some,  good  ale ; 
some,  new  cheese ;  some,  olde  cheese  ;  some,  custardes ;  some,  cakes  ; 
some,  flawnes ;  some,  tartes ;  some,  creame ;  some,  meate ;  some,  one 
thing;  some,  another.' 

** There's  a  pretty  screed  for  you!'*  continued  the  old  gentleman, 
ivaxing  as  warm  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  at  any  time.  '*  Does  not 
the  fellow  deserve,  for  penning  such  uncharitable  stuff,  to  have  his  right 
hand  struck  off  by  the  common  hangman,  as  his  father's  was  before  him 
when  he  libelled  good  €lueen  Bess  ?  But  hang  him,  foul  scroyle  1  let  him 
pass. 

"  I  should  scarcely  have  done  by  morning  were  I  to  go  on  with  all  that 
people  said,  thought,  or  did,  the  moment  I  crossed  their  threshold.  Amongst 
many  things  that  I  well  remember  but  have  not  time  to  repeat,  and 
amongst  many  more  that  do  not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment,  was  the 
wassail  bowl,  no  degenerate  measure  that  a  child  might  carry  even  when 
full  to  the  brim,  but  a  capacious  vessel,  a  mighty  vessel — a  vessel  in  which 
the  crab  floated  and  bobbed  up  and  down  like  a  little  cock' boat  upon 
the  wide  ocean.  This  huge  rotundity  was  filled  with  ale  and  spices, 
placed  beneath  the  apple  that  hung  before  the  fire  till  it  dropt  over- 
roasted into  the  brown  sea  below,  upon  which  the  fire-light  danced  right 
merrily,  for  the  liquor  was  so  bright  and  clear  you  might  have  seen  your 
face  in  it. 

*'  You  may  easily  suppose  that  I  never  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
Summer,  and  consequently  know  little  enough  about  fruit  of  any  kind  ; 
and  yet  in  some  places  the  good  folks  would  persist  on  wmsaUingilie  apple- 
trees  the  moment  that  the  evening  bells  announced  my  coming.  The 
ceremony  was  this.  The  country-people  would  go  into  the  orchard,  and 
ciroling  about  a  tree  which  stood  deputy,  or  representative  for  all  his  bre- 
thren, and  having  sung  a  jovial  wassail-song,  they  would  fling  the  toast  from 
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the  boivl  at  its  roots  in  order  by  the  charm  to  ensure  a  fruitful  year.  Upon 
some  occasions  the  ceremony  would  be  more  general,  and  extend  itself  to 
many  trees  upon  the  same  grounds,  In  Cornwall  they  dash  cups  of  cyder 
at  the  trees,  and  place  cakes  amongst  the  boughs." 

"  But  to  go  back  for  a  moment,"  exclaimed  I,  "  to  the  eating  and 
drinking  you  were  talking  of  a  few  minutes  since  with  so  much  unction ; 
your  poor  people  must  have  been  rich  people  to  have  affi[>rded  so  much 
feasting  and  junketting." 

"  Say  rather,"  he  replied,  taking  me  up  somewhat  shortly — '*  say 
rather  that  the  rich  people  of  those  days  were  more  open*handed ;  or,  at 
least,  that  they  thought  more  of  their  humble  dependents  than  they  do  now. 
Ah  I  eveiy  one  then  was  so  glad  to  see  me,  that  his  heart  expanded  at 
the  veiy  sight  of  me,  and  as  all  knew  what  a  jolly  charitable  old  fellow  I 
was,  the  most  miserly  were  fain  to  open  their  strong  boxes  at  my  coming. 
Every  hall  reeked  with  good  cheer,  and — " 

'*  But  the  cottage — the  cottage,  my  good  friend.  How  did  the  labourer 
get  on,  the  poor  fellow  who  had  to  earn  in  six  days  what  was  to  support 
him  for  seven,  and  could  have  had  little  enough  to  put  by — ^how  did  he 
manage  ?  " 

''  Just  as  well  as  his  betters.  Those  who  had  small  store  of  their  own, 
found  little  difficulty  in  getting  what  they  wanted  for  the  nonce  from  their 
neighbours*  The  moment  they  saw  me,  on  went  their  roast-meat 
clothes — " 

''  Roast-meat  clothes!"  I  exclaimed — **  and  what  fashion  of  wear  may 
they  be  ?" 

"  I  cry  you  mercy ;  I  forgot  you  were  a  young  man/' 

"  Yes,  a  young  man  of  sixty." 

"  And  what's  sixty  ? — a  mere  youngster — a  child — a  baby  ;  only  wait 
till  you're  as  old  as  I  am — eighteen  hundred  and  fifty»  or  thereabout.'* 

**  That  might  puzzle  the  doctors.  But  once  again,  what  may  he  these 
same  roast-meat  clothes  ?" 

"  Why,  holy-day  clothes,  to  be  sure,  what  else.  Well ;  they  donntd 
their  best,  and  went  round  from  door  to  door  bearing  about  a  noble 
wassail-bowl,  garlanded  with  ribbons,  and  a  golden  apple  at  the  top  of  it 
— the  merry  rogues  !  rough  as  their  voices  were,  it  would  have  made  the 
heart  sing  within  you  only  to  hear  them — 

"'A  jolly  wassel  bowl, 
A  waasel  of  good  ale ; 
Well  fare  the  butler's  soul 
That  setteth  this  to  sale — 
Our  jolly  wassel. 

"*Good  dame  here  at  your  door 
Our  wassel  we  begin, 
We  are  all  maidens  poor, 
We  pray  now  let  us  in 
With  our  wassel 

^* '  Some  bounty  from  your  liands, 

Our  wassel  to  maintain ; 

We'll  buy  no  house  nor  lands 

With  tliat  which  we  do  gain 

With  our  wasseL' 

"  Much  more  there  was,  but  too  long  to  tell  now ;  and  then  the  good 
folks  would  drop  a  silver  groat  into  the  baud  of  the  prettiest  maiden  of 
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the  troop,  or  perhaps  a  tester,  or  it  may  be  a  piece  of  gold  if  the  season 
had  been  fine  and  the  harvest  abundant.  And  what  strange  things  they 
used  to  say  of  me  !  would  you  believe  it? — ^the  Devonshire  folks  actually 
fancied  that  when  I  shewed  myself — on  the  stroke  of  twelve  that  is,  on 
Christmas  Eve — the  oxen  in  the  stables  went  down  upon  their  knees  and 
prayed," 

"  Ho !  ho  1'*  cried  I  triumphantly ;  **  in  this  respect  at  least  we  are 
some  miles  in  advance  of  our  very  worthy  ancestors." 

"  I'm  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,"  retorted  he  ;  "I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  may  not  be  better  to  believe  too  much  than  too  little.  But  Til  weary 
you  no  longer  with  my  talk  of  the  old  times  ;  you  shall  hear  now. 

lioh  C^xUtmta  Ht^portt^  f^tmi^eif  in  H^t  fitntUtnUi  Centurp. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  happens,"  re-commenced  the  old  gentleman  with 
a  melancholy  smile — **  but  people  in  general  are  not  half  so  fond  of  me  as 
they  used  to  be.  True  it  is  that  I  find  a  few  bits  of  holly  and  other  ever- 
green stuck  up  in  the  churches,  and  in  the  houses  of  those  who  are  not 
altogether  corrupted  by  dame  Fashion — a  plague  upon  her  for  a  mincing, 
wincing,  finical  slut  as  she  is  I  afraid  to  laugh  out  because  she  would  not 
do  anything  like  other  folks ;  I  wonder  she  does  not  leave  off  eating  for 
the  same  reason,  for  I'm  sure  that's  a  vulgar  habit." 

"  Don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion,  my  old  friend ;  anything  like  a 
frown  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  that  jolly  face  of  yours." 

"  You  are  not  far  out  there ;  but,  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  as  the 
Uwyers  say,  I  can't  help  considering  myself  an  ill-used  old  fellow.  There 
are  my  carols  gone  clean  out  of  fashion,  and  in  my  younger  days  I  never 
wanted  for  a  carol ;  now  one  need  never  hope  to  hear  such  a  thing  in  Lon- 
don, or  within 'a  hundred  miles  of  it,  though  to  be  sure  they  do  still  print  a 
batch  of  them  every  year  with  the  same  rude  wood  cuts  they  used  a  century 
agone ;  but  then,  they  are  only  to  be  seen  in  cobblers'  stalls,  and  such  like 
places;  not  that  I  would  have  you  think  I  am  growing  exclusive,  or  have  the 
slightest  objection  to  drinking  a  glass  of  ale,  or  eating  a  piece  of  fat  bacon 
with  a  poor  man  of  any  kind ;  quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you ;  I  am  never 
60  much  at  home  as  in  the  cottage^  for  I  know  full  well  that  the  champagne 
and  turtle  in  the  halls  of  your  great  folks  are  not  provided  on  my  account ; 
they  would  be  there  all  the  same  if  I  were  banished  to  Siberia.  However,  I 
most  comfort  myself  as  best  I  may,  with  the  friends  that  time  has  left  me ;  and 
I  have  some  yet,  in  spite  of  fashion  and  the  scytheman  with  his  hour-glassl; 
honest  hearts  they  are,  and  true,  who  never  hear  old  Christmas  at  their  door, 
but  they  jump  up  to  let  him  in, and  it's  who  shall  give  him  the  first  and  hearti- 
est welcome.  There's  many  an  odd  nook  in  Yorkshire  where  they  still  treat  me 
to  a  glorious  breakfiEist,  such  an  one  as  your  dainty  sippers  of  tea  and  coffee,  and 
slops  of  that  kind,  would  vote  intolerable ;  but,  good  faith,  if  they  had  trot- 
ted over  a  Yorkshire  wold  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  found  their  way 
up  to  the  head  peak  of  Roseberry  Topping,  they'd  change  their  note  I  fancy ; 
marry  they'd  fall  to  with  as  keen  an  appetite  as  any  Yorkshire  tyke  of  them 
all,  and  their  noses  would  be  as  deep  in  the  furmety-pot,  or  the  wassail-bowl ; 
for  both  these  smoke  and  ream  upon  the  breakfast-table,  with  cakes  of  all 
sorts  hot  from  the  griddle.  Then  too  there  is  the  cheese — the  mighty  cheese — 
which  the  good  dame  has  made  especially  for  my  coming — ^blessings  on  her 
clear,  ruddy  cheek,  and  her  rough  northern  speech !  her  laugh  is  worth  a 
millioD,  when  she  brings  it  forth,  and  places  it  on  the  ponderous  oak  table. 
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But,  bide  a  bit,  mine  honest  neighbours ;  not  a  morsel  will  she  let  yon 
touch,  *till  she  has  taken  a  sharp  knife,  and  scared  it  with  the  figoie  of 
the  cross.     Aye,  now  you  may  ^l  to  and  welcome ;  and, 

'^'Is  not  that  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  khig?' 

"  But  now  come  along  with  me  to  Rippon  Church,  and  let  me  take  a  peep 
at  what  is  going  on  there.  Ha !  ha !  yonder  they  come ! — see  them — see  the 
singing  boys  parading  up  the  long  aisles  with  baskets  full  of  red-cheeked 
apples,  each  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary  stuck  in  it;  they'll  present  you  with  one 
presently,  when  your  turn  comes,  only  don't  you  forget  to  requite  them 
with  a  silver  sixpence,  or,  if  it's  low  ebb  in  your  pocket,  a  groat  will  do ; 
nay,  so  small  a  dole  as  twopence  will  not  be  refused,  and  surely  you  rosy 
afford  that  much.  Ah  !  I  love  Yorkshire,  and  Yorkshire  loves  old  Christ- 
mas." 

'*  Well,"  said  I,  **  and  don't  the  young  folks,  one  and  all,  love  yon 
as  well  as  ever  ? — ^you  forget  them." 

**  I  would  sooner,"  he  replied,  **  forget  my  own  bay  and  holly. 
Special  favourites  of  mine  are  the  curly-headed  varlets  ;  and  even  more 
so  are  their  sisters,  the  merry-eyed  damsellettes,  who  will  one  day  or 
another  give  heart-aches, — aye  and  heart's-ease, — to  the  cavaliers  of  their 
generation.  How  the  dear  little  souls  will  play  and  romp  with  me  in 
the  nursery-bastilles,  to  which  the  fisishion  of  high  life  has  banished 
them,  till  they  are  old  enough  to  come  out :  that  is,  till  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  Hymeneal  altar.  Things  go  yet  better  if 
we  descend  a  few  steps  in  the  social  grade,  for  there  the  round  chubby 
faces  shew  themselves  among  the  old  folks  at  the  dinner-table,  like  the 
red  berrieB  among  my  wreath  of  holly-leaves.  There  are  few  pleasanter 
sights,  I  promise  you,  than  to  see  their  cheeks  laughing,  and  their  eyes 
sparkling,  at  my  mince-pies  and  plumb-pudding." 

''  You  have  still  your  waits  too — once  more  excuse  my  interraptbg 
you, — and  for  my  part,  of  all  your  customs,  this  is  the  one  I  should  be 
most  sorry  to  part  with.  Nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  the 
being  awakened  by  them,  out  of  a  first  sleep.  And  yet  I  should  be 
puzzled  to  find  language  for  the  delight  I  have  always  experienced  in 
such  hours — it  has  been  so  calm,  yet  so  intense,  so  sadly  sweet,  so  every 
way  peculiar ;  midnight,  and  the  Qpen  air,  and  the  thousand  associated 
ideas  of  the  season,  seem  to  lend  the  music  a  tone  as  of  another  world." 

At  these  words  the  old  man  started  up,  and  caught  me  by  the  hand 
while  his  eye  grew  brighter,  his  cheek  ruddier,  and  his  laugh  merrier  than 
ever.  And  how  his  hand  glowed! — glowed  down  to  the  fingers'  ends! — 
as  it  always  does  when  you  treat  him  as  you  should  do,  and  he  knows 
your  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

"  Talk  in  that  way,"  he  cried,  "  and  you  will  always  find  a  friend 
in  me.  There  is  stUI  some  savour  left  in  those  same  waits.  I  may 
comfort  myself  too,  that  you  have  not  as  yet  forgotten  boxings 
day,  though  it  conies  in  a  more  prosaic  shape  than  it  used  to  do, 
more,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  shape  of  a  dun,  who  is  peremptcMj  for 
payment  of  a  bill  long  due,  having  himself  an  account  to  make  up,  and 
being  short  of  cash.  Still  it  is  not  well  to  play  the  churl ;  refuse  not  year 
bounty  to  the  postman,  for  he  has  tramped  it  once  and  again  through 
mud  and  mire,  through  rain  and  snow,  to  bring  the  letter  you  were 
waiting  for  in  comfort  by  the  warm  fire-side  ;  withhold  it  not  bom  the 
biitcher'8-boy,   sturdy  and  contumacious  though  he   be,  nor  from  the 
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mealy  appientace  of  the  baker,  for  have  Uiey  not  hearts  to  be  gladdened 
as  well  as  yourself?  Close  not  your  hand  even  against  the  whining 
mendicant,  for,  though  his  tale  shall  prove  false,  as  is  most  likely,  full 
nineteen  times,  yet  peradyenture  in  the  twentieth  it  may  be  true,  and 
those  feet  are  naked,  because  the  poor  soul  hath  really  neither  shoes, 
nor  the  means  wherewith  to  purchase  them.  In  any  case,  your  own 
heart  shall  be  all  the  lighter,  for  that  you  have  made  light  another's  ; 
and  the  blessing  of  the  mendicant,  even  if  it  be  no  more  than  lip-service, 
shall  be  as  balsam  and  poppies  to  your  midnight  pillow." 

Perhaps  I  was  ui^d  by  spleen,  perhaps  by  a  spirit  of  contradiction, 
but  from  some  cause  or  another  I  could  not  help  exclaiming — *'  this  is 
all  Tery  well  for  men  who  are  bom  to  health,  wealth,  and  happiness  ;  for 
me,  who  possess  none  of  these  good  things,  who  have  lived  long  enough  in 
the  world  to  be  tired  of  life,  without  however  losing  the  natural  dread  of 
death,  why  should  I  care  for  others  ?  what  to  me  is  their  weal  or  woe  V* 

At  this  speech,  which  seemed  to  work  like  some  dark,  unhallowed  spell 
upon  my  visitor,  his  face,  all  smiles  but  a  minute  before,  grew  well  nigh 
black,  and  aasumed  an  aspect  so  stern,  so  withering,  that  I  was  fairly 
cowed  by  it.  In  truth  I  felt  it  a  relief  when  he  rose  from  his  chair,  an 
action  which  I  gladly  took  for  a  sign  of  his  intention  to  depart  without 
&rther  leave-taking.  But  he  did  not  purpose,  it  seemed,  to  let  me  off  so 
cheaply.  He  fixed  upon  me  an  eye  that  on  the  sudden  had  become  cold 
and  glassy,  and  chaunted  a  farewell  anathema  in  tones  I  should  vainly 
attempt  to  describe  unless  it  be  by  the  impression  they  made  upon  me. 
They  caused  the  blood  in  my  veins  to  freeze,  and  the  teeth  in  my  head  to 
chatter.  If  it  were  possible  that  a  passing  bell  could  syllable  the  sounds 
of  human  speech,  just  so  would  it  have  uttered  the  words,  which  now 
smote  upon  my  ears  as  something  real — 

'"For  this  shalt  thou  never  see  me  more 
In  my  robe  of  snow  when  the  north  winds  roar ; 
If  thy  heart  is  so  cold,  as  cold  shall  be 
The  bosom  that  holds  not  charity ; 
And  when  next  from  my  feet  I  shake  the  snow, 
It  shall  fall  on  the  spot  where  you  sleep  below." 

And  as  he  spoke,  so  he  did,  shaking  the  snow  from  his  sandals,  while 
the  flakes  fell  fast  and  thick  about  me  till  I  was  well  nigh  blinded. 
I  would  £Etin  have  cried  out  to  bid  him  cease,  but  the  tongue  was  frozen 
in  my  mouth,  and  the  heap  gathered  thicker  and  heavier  upon  me ;  it 
seemed  that  I  was  being  buried  alive  beneath  it,  the  cold  shooting 
throagh  and  through  me  as  if  each  flake  had  been  a  point  of  the  finest 
and  sharpest  steel. 

The  scene  changed.  Christmas  had  disappeared ;  I  was  again  alone  in 
the  chamber — was  again  myself ;  not  myself,  such  as  I  had  been  for  the 
last  hour — the  last  two  hours — the  last  three  hours — for  the  hand  of  the 
clock  on  the  mantel-piece  pointed  to  half-past  one,  the  fire  had  gone  out, 
and  the  candles  were  burning  low  in  their  sockets.  Had  I  then  been 
^leep  ?  or  was  all  this  the  waking  dream  of  too  much  revel  ?  or  was  it 
indeed  reality  7  I  could  not  say !  I  was  bewildered.  Was  the  burnt- 
out  log  a  sign  and  a  warning  that  I  too  should  soon  cease  to  be  7  I  did  not 
know — I  knew  nothing  except  that  I  was  alone  again  in  tlie  world — ^alone 
^gain  in  the  presence  of  eleven  empty  seats.  Eleven !  and  when  will  the  last 
c'^airbe  vacant  ? — ^when  !  when  ! 
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**Ia  this  church  (Ashby  FolTile)  between  two  reauarkahXj  elegant  cromes  are  tncos 
of  the  fignre  of  a  headleu  lady.  At  her  feet  a  gieyhonnd  lookuig  upwards ;  and  on 
two  scroUfl  at  her  head  and  feet, 

fit  la  ttfllii8S(ma  Ute  surrmttnia  b««. 

This  fignre,  by  the  delicacy  of  the  hand,  the  palm  of  which  is  turned  outwards,  tnd 
the  Teiy  small  fingers,  is  evidently  that  of  a  lady,  apparently  Amu&m,  nor  is  there  on 
the  stone  the  least  veetige  of  anything  ever  having  been  engrawsd  above  Ike  neck, 

Nichols  Laceeterskure^  yoL  ill,  p.  32. 

Leicestershire  has  long  been  so  famous  for  fox  hunting,  that  people 
are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  famous  for  aught  else.  Yet  has  it  ancient 
forests,  ancient  castles,  and  ancient  halls,  abounding  in  materials  of  rich 
romantic  incident  and  deep  historic  interest.  It  has  ancient  Preceptories 
and  Commanderies  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  ;  and  many  a  time- 
worn  Leicestershire  church  still  bears  proof  that  these  religious  knights 
were  no  mean  architects,  and  no  niggardly  builders.  The  Soke  of  Roth- 
ley,  granted  to  the  Templars  by  Henry  III.  in  1230,  still  counts  amongst 
its  members  and  governs  by  its  peculiar  jurisdiction  several  widely  dis- 
tant Lordships  in  the  county.  Amongst  these  Ashby  Folvile  and  Gad- 
desby,  lying  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Rothley  Temple — 
the  seat  of  the  Soke — ^are  the  two  largest. 

The  singular  passage  prefixed  from  Nichols,  and  some  traditionary  lore 
which  I  had  gleaned  respecting  this  "  Headless  Lady,**  were  sufficient 
inducements  to  a  ride  of  fifteen  miles,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  of  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  of  our  great  and  glorious  historian,  and  of  the 
value  to  be  attached  to  the  rather  conflicting  current  traditions.  M1iat 
matters  it  to  the  reader,  whether  the  morning  on  which  I  undertook  this 
quest  was  bright  or  dull,  a  weeping  or  a  laughing  sky  7  It  may  concern 
him  to  know  that  I  passed  in  my  way  the  old  Manor  House  of  Rakedale, 
to  which  the  "  Episodes  in  tlie  Lives  of  the  Aristocracy*^  have  imparted 
**  an  added  charm ;"  Brookesby  Hall,  the  birth-place  of  Geoige  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  spot  where  that  remarkable  famOy 

"  Long  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side, 
And  filled  our  house  with  glee,** 

and  whence  he  dated  that  curious  letter  to  King  James,  preserved  by 
Dairy mplc,  which  is  too  good  a  thing  to  be  omitted  here  : 

*'  Deare  Dad  and  Gossip, 
"  Here  is  a  gentleman  called  Sir  Francis  Leake  who  hath  a  philoso- 
pher's stone :  'tis  worth  but  eight  thousand  :  he   M-ill  give  it  you  if  r^ 
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tnUmake  him  a  baron,*  I  will,  if  you  command  not  to  the  contrary, 
ha^e  his  patent  ready  for  you  to  sign  when  I  come  doun.  He  is  of  good 
religyon,  well-bom,  and  hath  a  good  estate.    I  pray  you  bum  this  letter. 

Your  Ma'tie's  most  humble  slave  and  dog, 

Steenie." 

I  passed  also  near  Reresby,  that  memorable  spot  where  Eustace  de 
Folvile  slew  Roger  de  BellerSy-f-  and  that  ecclesiastical  grace  and  glory  of 
the  county,  Graddesby^  church.  This  wondrously  decorated  fabric  is  an 
erection  of  the  Templars.  Crossing  Ostor-ford,  a  name  still  reminding 
the  antiquary  of  its  Roman  founder,  Ostorius  Scapula,  a  short  mile 
brought  me  to  Ashby  Folvile.  This  is  a  tmly  rural  and  primitive  vil- 
\^e,  and  is  seated  in  a  little  vale  formed  between  the  Downs  that  diversify 
East  Leicestershire.  A  mined  hall,  a  few  lowly  cottages  and  quaint- 
looking  farm-houses,  a  bede  house,  and  an  old  grey  church,  form  the 
whole  of  the  village.  No  hostel— no  place  of  "  entertainment"  of  humbler 
name — no  frame — no  loom — no  anvil  disturbs  the  repose.  A  murmuring 
streamlet  winds  its  course  through  the  little  valley,  and  even  through  the 
midst  of  the  village,  and  forms  near  the  ancient  hall,  what  is  called  in  Lei- 
cestershire, and  nowhere  else,  a  Plash, 

Unimportant,  however,  as  Ashby  Folvile  may  appear  to  a  stranger  at 
the  present  day,  time  was  when  it  was  successively  the  abode  of  three 
families,  scarcely  less  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  chivalry  than  in  the 
county  annals — ^the  Folviles,  the  Woodfords,  and  the  Carington  Smiths. 
But  the  church  that  contains  so  many  memorials  of  these  three  renowned 
families ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  particular  one  which  is  the  subject  of  my 
tear<,  soon  drew  me  away  from  all  other  objects.  On  the  south  door  arc 
placed  two  large  ancient  horse  shoes  ;  the  length  of  the  larger  from  toe 
to  heel  being  sixteen  inches,  and  the  breadth  twelve,  and  having  instead 
of  nails,  projecting  spikes  three  inches  long.  When  or  why  these  horse- 
shoes were  placed  there,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  as  Henry  de  Ferrariis 
was  at  one  time  proprietor  of  lands  here,  the  origin  of  the  horse  shoes  on 
this  door  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  that  of  those  placed  at  Oakham  Castle. 
The  church  floor  was  strewn  with  new-mown  hay — a  custom  always 
observed  here  on  the  first  Sunday  in  September,  probably  a  continuation 
of  the  ancient  rush-bearing,  at  one  time  generally  practised.  The  deli- 
cious  fragrance  diffused  by  this  primitive  carpet,  so  preferable  to  the 
chamel  house  damps  that  frequently  arise  from  churches,  made  me  wish 
that  this  simple  custom  was  still  universal.  It  appears  a  piece  of  land 
in  this  parish  was  bequeathed  by  two  sisters  for  this  pious  use.  Tradition 
states  the  donation  originated  in  two  ladies  of  the  Woodford  line  having 

*  This  barony  was  conferred.  Sir  Francis  Leake  obtained  it.  Whether  James 
leceiTcd  the  philosopher's  stone  is  not  known;  bnt  the  English  Solomon  was  not  likely 
to  forego  it. 

t  **  Anno  1326,  Kal.  Fob.  occisos  fuit  d'ns  Kogorus  Bellers  in  com.  Leic."  Iste  Ro- 
gcms  fnndarit  cantariam  eeculariom  sacerdotum  apud  Kirkby  Bellers  in  com.  Leic, 
"  qnam  post  mnltos  annos  uxor  ejusdcm  Hogeri  transtulit  in  usus  canonciorum  regu- 
larinm.  Hie  Rogeros  occisns  est  a  qnodam  £astachio  de  Folevile,  ac  fratribns  suis, 
qaibus  prins  minas  ingesscrat  et  injurias  ;  interfectns  erat  tribns  fratribns  in  qnadam 
vtUe  jnxta  Beresby.** — MS,  Dodsworth,  88,  foL  19.  Eustace  de  Folevile  afterwards 
crossed  the  sea,  but  obtaining  the  king's  free  pardon  returned  to  Ashby,  and  died 
there  in  1347. 

t  The  scat  of  the  late  gallant  Colonel  Cheney,  who  had  five  horses  shot  under  him 
at  Waterloo,  and  who,  some  years  afterwards,  received  his  old  regiment  (the  Scotch 
Greys)  here  with  most  distinguished  hospitality. 
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been  benighted,  and,  recovering  their  way  by  the  sound  of  the  Vesper 
bell  at  Ashby,  one  of  them  dropped  her  stomacher  to  mark  the  spot, 
resolving  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  tliat  land  to  the  use  of  the  charch  whose 
bell  had  been  instrumental  in  their  preservation.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
land  so  bequeathed,  is  set  out  in  ths  $hape  of  a  $tomacher,  posts  still  accu- 
rately defining  its  boundaries. 

[It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  proceeds  of  the  land  were  originally  bequeathed 
for  the  continuance  of  the  vesper  bell,  but  that  the  hay  necessary  for  the 
church  strewing  was  taken  thence  when  the  practice  of  ringing  the  eveD- 
ing  bell  fell  into  disuse.]  But  the  church  of  Ashby  Folvile  is  full  of 
ecclesiastical  curiosities — ^its  walls  contain  some  rude  frescoes — ^it  has  a 
hagioscope,  a  perfect  rood  loft,  and  an  ancient  hour-glass  stand.  It  has 
also  attached  to  its  south  aisle  a  curious  chapel,  the  last  resting  place  of 
the  Folviles  and  Woodfords,  now  shamefully  neglected,  as  indeed  the  rest 
of  the  sacred  edifice  is,  and  as  are  all  the  churches  in  Rothley  Soke.  The 
most  ancient  monument  in  this  chapel  is  that  of  a  knight,  whose  effigy,  in 
gigantic  proportions,  reclines  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  on  an  altar  tomh. 
Both  the  tomb  and  figure  are  of  coarse  grit  stone,  and  fragments  of  ancient 
armour,  and  a  pair  of  massive  iron  gauntlets  still  rest  and  rust  at  his  side. 
It  has  no  inscription,  nor  any  appearance  of  ever  having  had  any,  but  my 
loquacious  guide  informed  me 

"  It  was  Old  Folvile  who  Slew  Beleb/' 

*'  And  this,"  said  he,  drawing  me  from  the  side  chapel  to  the  chancel,  "is 
the  wonder  of  wonders — 

Cf)e  Comb  of  t^e  l^tatiUM  tatl^.'* 

I  should  observe  that  I  had  in  my  ride  gleaned  one  tradition  about  the 
subject  of  this  singular  tomb.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  lady  was 
absolutely  from  withotU  that  very  necessary  appendage  to  vitality — a  head! 
but  being  a  rich  heiress,  and  lovely  withal,  and  moreover  deficient  of  that 
member  which  it  is  said,  '*  no  man  can  tame,"  she  had  irresistible  charms 
for  the  Lord  of  Ashby  Folvile,  "  who  loved  gold,  and  hated  a  scold." 
My  conductor  gave  a  very  different  version  of  the  story.  His  account 
was  that  the  lady  had  a  head,  and  a  very  beautiful  face  to  it,  and  that  the 
grim  knight,  her  husband,  a  sort  of  Bluebeard  in  his  time,  having  learnt 
that  his  gentle  lady,  during  his  absence  in  the  wars,  had  ventured  to 
speak  to  one  of  his  own  gender,  met  her  first  salutation  with  the  words 
**  Disce  mori"  and,  uplifting  his  battle-axe,  at  one  blow  brought  her  head 
to  his  feet,  her  quivering  lips  twice  afterwards  repeating  the  words  **Ditc$ 
mori,^*  41  There,"  said  my  rustic  guide,  with  a  look  of  implicit  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  his  narrative,  and  pointing  to  a  beautiful  cross  at  the  lady's 
gjde — *<  there  is  the  picture  of  the  very  battle-axe  that  did  the  bloodj 
deed,  and  there  on  the  handle  are  the  words  that  were  uttered.** 

I  gazed  in  dumb  astonishment !  On  a  low  altar  tomb,  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  lay  an  incised  slab — and  upon  it,  between  two  rich  foliated 
crosses,  the  eflSgy  of  a  lady  of  very  graceful  form,  and  draped  in  a  style 
of  singular  elegance  for  the  period.  The  fif^ure  appeared  perfect,  with 
the  exception  of  the  very  important  appendage  alluded  to,  of  which, 
however,  I  imagined  I  could  discover  some  very  faint  traces.  Harin?, 
by  the  help  of  the  sexton's  wife,  given  the  slab  a  much-needed  ablution, 
I  applied  my  paper  and  heel-ball,  and  I  here  present  the  reader  witli  the 
result  of  my  nibbing  and  her  scrubbing : — 
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It  wu  in  a  moment  evident  to  me,  ai  it  will  probably  be  to  the  nader, 
tH«  bniy  feet  had,  in  the  conrae  of  ceoturiea,  nearly  obliterated  Bvery 
'nee  of  Uie  bead,  and  that  dirt  had  done  the  rest !  It  wot  equally  plain 
^  the  beautifdl  enwaes  had  in  the  rustics'  fancy  been  metamorphosed 
iDto  battle  axea,  and  that  the  partial  obliteration  or  obscuration  had  been 
'tie  parent  of  all  the  old  wives'  talei  that  had  so  long  been  current  in  the 
Tiltej  I  How  OUT  great  county  hutorian,  generally  so  accurate  iu  bis 
dwcnption  of  sepulchral  memorials,  had  been  led  to  pve  the  weight  of 
bis  high  authority  to  the  vulgar  belief,  waa  a  greater  wonder  to  me  than 
ihe  ■'  Headless  Lady"  herself. 

And  who  waa  this  interesting  person,  whose  effigy  has  so  long  served 
~if  not  "  to  point  a  moral " — at  least  "  to  adorn  a  tale  t"  The  inscrip- 
tioD  round  the  slab  is  fbrtnnately  sufficiently  legible  to  tell  us. 


i|n.  (•' >U|i'<u*>  tl  t""  )>■>'■>  fiOuHn*  BlUtls: 
MU'i n- Ktm,  eu u  tatut  * iwi  B«t-ii  mmttnt  -.  a  tuinittf  bu Btai- saiui viium, 
<W|Ri, UK fiictt td'i :  111  tvnnsaw  «Mii  HI.  vk  juiiii  m  Bm  MccccLXXXi> 
nun  Bif UMi-  tuu  II.  kit  aqutl  l.  •.  HCCCCLXXIV;  (in-  tl'it't  rmlMtt  Btu.    Mn." 

Yc«,  the  long  libelled  lady  was  indeed  a  daughter  of  that  house  "  whose 
inhCTJtanoe  was  beauty" — a  Villiers  of  Brookesby  I  She  was  a  direct 
ancestress  of  one  of  our  moat  gallant  living  soldiers.  Sir  Alexander 
■Woodford.  I  am  not  sure,  too,  whether  the  tradition  of  her  virtues  and 
her  (ate  did  not  give  rise  to  that  singular  sign  still,  I  believe,  to  bo  found 
in  one  at  least  of  our  London  taverns,  Tk*  Good  Wonum! — which  is,  in 
^ti  the  representation  of  a  Hbadlbbs  Lu>T. 

Wymttuald,  Nov.,  1849.  T.  R.  P. 

T.  JUtss'S  MAO.,  XO.  v.  I>  D 
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BT  JOHN  BAY. 

**  We*U  hare  Bome  talk  with  this  Bame  learned  Theban.*^ 

Nine  ! — ^Ten ! — Eleven ! — Twelve ! — Pass,  old  year.  Time  thus  tniw 
the  key  that  locks  thee  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  past,  with  all  the  boned 
hopes  which  thou  hast  recklessly  swept  over.  Stamped  with  many  dark 
and  appalling  features,  and  worn  now  to  a  faint  and  shadowy  ghasUiness, 
thou  dost  flit  away  with  much  of  dread  but  more  of  hope,  leaving  me  to 
receive  thy  successor  as  best  I  may. 

Welcome,  young  stripling !  with  a  face  half  promising,  yet  somewliat 
sad  : — come  in,  New  Year,  and  I  will  talk  with  thee  now,  in  tliine  infancy, 
of  things  past,  present,  and  to  come.  One  bumper  to  the  memoiy  of 
the  departed.    Fill  again, 

"  Let  not  a  moonbeam  glimmer 
Between  the  wine  and  brim  ;*' 

and  here,  good  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty, — ^brave  semi-century,— is  ^ 
hearty  health  to  thee. 

I  do  remember  how,  not  long  ago,  I  welcomed  one  of  thy  predecessors 
even  thus,  and  he  came  in  the  fulness  of  promise  and  the  ripeness  of  youthful 
hope.  Another, — and  another, — and  another,  and  many  others  came ;  and 
they  looked  more  and  more  sadly,  and  each  passed  away  and  seemed  but 
the  nearer  approaching  to  despair.  And  then  came  the  hard  lot  of  man, 
—then  was  learnt  the  lesson  of  the  higher  ends  and  aims  of  life, — ^then 
was  the  imagination  taught  to  bow  to  the  reason, — ^and  now  I  look  for 
lines  in  thy  face,  of  a  different  character  to  those  which  marked  thy  pre- 
cursors, and  though  I  see  no  longer  the  rosy  smile  which  cheered  and 
cheated  me  in  by -gone  lime,  yet  there  is  placidity  upon  thy  countenance 
and  calmness  upon  thy  brow  that  defy  care  and  despise  fate. 

Nevertheless,  New  Year,  there  are  many  who  will  turn  from  thee,  loath- 
ing thee  as  a  curse,  and  praying  thou  mightest  be  the  last  they  hare  to 
meet ;  and  many  who  have  been  awaiting  anxiously  to  see  if  thou  comest 
smiling,  will  dim  their  eyes  with  tears,  and  rend  their  hearts  with  sighs, 
when  they  scan  thy  young  countenance  and  look  in  vain  for  that  expected 
smile.  To  them  thou  bringest  no  renewal  of  hope-— no  revival  of  hap- 
piness, and  the  sera  is  only  marked  because  they  are  more  and  more  for- 
lorn.    But  there  are  other  and  happier  souls  to  whom  thou  comest  but 
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as  a  token  of  continued  enjoyment  and  fresh  delight :  souls  that  neither 
the  world  nor  time  has  chilled,  hut  that  are  throbbing  in  the  pure  benevo- 
lence of  guileless  youth.  These  shall  cordially  hail  thee  as  a  desired 
stranger,  and,  living  in  their  own  present,  while  Fancy  makes  their  bril- 
liant future,  they  shall  meet  thee  all  unheeding  what  thy  latter  days  may 
be,  and  welcome  thee  with  smiles  as  bright  as  those  thy  happy  face  wears 
for  them. 

And,  ah  !  how  many  mark  thee  not ;  how  many  care  not  for  thy  com- 
ing and  going,  but  breathe  on  from  day  to  day  the  apathetic  atmosphere 
of  the  world, — ^live  their  little  span  with  "  a  heart  to  dulness  wed," — 
and  so  die  and  are  forgotten !  And  how  many  are  so  surrounded  by 
excess  of  pain  and  trial,  and  so  enclosed  within  the  brazen  wall  of  irre- 
mediable suffering,  so  entirely  barred  from  one  breath  of  sympathy  that 
to  them  all  days,  all  seasons,  all  faces  are  alike,  and  they  mark  neither 
thy  coming  or  thy  going. 

Pause  a  moment,  while  I  recall  some  of  those  strange  shadows  that 
have  flitted  o'er  the  magic  mirror  of  thy  departed  parent. 

There  is  a  palace-— not  a  residence  of  royalty — but  of  nobility  so  mag- 
nificent that  much  royalty  might  envy  its  elegant  luxuriousness  :  all 
that  Taste  could  require  Wealth  has  procured ;  the  wide  world  has  been 
ransacked  for  all  that  is  rich  or  rare,  and  the  master-minds  of  the  world 
have  bequeathed  the  treasures  of  their  genius,  on  canvas  or  in  marble, 
to  these  lofty  halls.  Two  ducal  coronets  belong  to  the  brow  of  the  lord 
of  the  domain,  and  a  host  of  lesser  honors  crowd  about  him  :  the  blood 
of  the  Plantaganets  flows  in  his  veins,  and  the  names  of  Grenville,  Cob- 
ham,  Temple,  Nugent,  Chandos,  Brydges, — names  that  even  yet  start 
the  pulses  of  an  English  heart — are  his.  And  what  is  the  grand  pageant 
that  brings  such  innumerable  crowds  to  his  halls  to-day  ?  It  was  but 
yesterday  that  a  mighty  queen  was  feasted  here — feasted  worthily  ;  and 
what  is  the  festival  to-day  ?  The  minions  of  the  law  are  scattering  the 
treasures  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  he  but  yesterday  so  mighty, 
is  to-day  a  beggar ! — Shut  out  the  friorhtful  picture  ! — pause  we  but 
awhile  and  we  shall  hear  the  blows  of  the  ruthless  axe  on  the  glorious 
oaks  of  Stowe — ^and  more — and  more — oh,  who  shall  say  how  much  ? 

Over  the  narrow  sea  where  our  Celtic  brothers  dwell,  what  ghastly  figures 
dim  the  glass.  Pinched  penury,  sordid  pain,  and  screaming  famine,  crowd 
on  the  scene  ;  while  gaunt  plunder,  and  mad  revenge,  and  ruthless  mur- 
der, crouch  behind,  only  till  the  victim  is  within  the  grasp  !  A  thou- 
sand hands  are  stretched  out  from  our  own  white  shore,  flinging  their 
bounty  across  the  Channel ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  "  but  two  loaves  and 
three  small  fishes, — and  what  are  they  among  so  many  ?*' 

But  the  world  is  not  darkened.  Look  in  that  resplendent  and  crowded 
theatre,  where  beauty  and  brilliancy  blend  with  divine  music,  and  see 
the  nightingale  of  Sweden  with  her  Go  I -gift  of  a  voice,  pouring  out 
those  matchless  strains  that  '*take  the  prisoned  soul,  and  lap  it  in 
Elysium."  Look  over  Dover  Straits,  and  see  how  republicanism  copies 
monarchy,  while  a  President  holds  his  levee  till  he  believes  himself 
•'  every  inch  a  king."  Peer  still  onward,  and  behold  the  Divine  City,  the 
mother  of  nations,  and  see  the  gathering  of  the  tempest  of  wrath  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  people,  and  the  terrified  and  disguised  flight  of  the  sove- 
reign pontiff;  both  spiritual  and  temporal  nile  hurled  from  their  united 
throne,  and  a  roar  of  anarchy  rising  over  the  terrible  wreck  ! 

DD  2 
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Look  farther  yet  into  the  deeper  shadows  of  that  awfal  mirror — lur  into 
the  hot  plains  of  the  East,  See  British  valour  fighting  for  glorj  and  do- 
minion, amid  the  tangled  jungle  and  heside  the  rolling  stream.  Fierce 
and  formidable  is  the  foe,  and  rash  and  unadvised  the  onset ;  thousands  are 
swept  away,  and  the  dreadful  field  of  Chillianwallah  but  marks  one  record 
more  of  how  bravely  Britain  fights,  even  when  fighting  vainly.  But  the 
rolling  smoke  recedes,  and  yet  beyond  behold  the  falling  citadel  of  Moultan, 
and  the  triumphant  victory  of  Groojerat ;  the  momentary  error  is  splendidly 
redeemed,  and  again  England  stands  alone,  commanding  the  rich  East  to 
bring  its  treasures  to  her  feet. 

Now  gaze  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  vast  Pacific,  where,  spread  over  ten 
degrees  of  latitude,  the  sons  of  earth  from  every  soil  and  clime  are  scrambling 
for  the  yellow  gold :  some  wasting  soul  and  body  in  the  greedy  and  untiring 
search ;  and  some  with  subtle  chicanery  winning  from  the  hard  hands  that 
have  so  painfully  obtained  it,  the  debasing  treasure !  But  all  striving  and 
struggling  as  if  life  had  no  hope  nor  end,  and  destiny  no  boon  nor  bounty 
but  yellow  and  shining  gold  ! 

Again,  amid  the  ever  moving  phantoms  ^at  come  and  go,  there  are 
terrible  scenes  even  in  our  own  luved  land.  In  the  middle  of  our  great 
metropolis,  the  fire-king  seizes  with  his  flaming  right  hand  on  the  gloomy 
and  mysterious  dens  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  law  and  lawyers  tremble ;  an 
ungovernable  monster  of  steam  rushes  under  the  walls  of  Carlisle,  and 
only  mingled  blood,  bones^  and  flesh,  are  left  where  hut  now  was  human 
life.  The  ill-starred  Floridian  with  her  emigrant  crew,  is  driven  on  the 
wild  rocks  near  Harwich,  and  the  cares  of  two  hundred  unfortunates  are 
ended.  In  the  north,  down  in  the  very  inmost  caverns  of  earth«  the  fear- 
ful fire-damp  explodes,  and  seventy-five  disfigured  corpses  are  scattered 
through  the  gloomy  mine.  Norwich  witnesses  the  fearful  aooomptishment 
of  justice,  and  collected  myriads  gaze  on  the  departure  of  the  hardened 
wretch  whose  hands  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  four  fellow  creatines. 
Not  all  gloom  the  view ;  bright  sunshine  &11b  across  the  scene  in  broad 
and  level  rays.  Loyalty  hails  on  every  occasion  the  £ur  Majesty  of  England 
— the  daughter,  w^e,  mother,  who  is  the  exemplar  for  her  sex,  and  almost 
tears  in  pieces  in  its  rage  the  poor,  degraded,  drunken  fool  who  might  hare 
caused  alarm  for  a  moment  with  his  impotent  flash  of  powder  as  &e  Lady 
**  throned  by  the  west  '*  passed  by.  Religion  blesses  gratefully  the  power 
that  daily  strengthens  and  extends  the  Church,  and  eulai^ges  the  sphere  of 
its  sacred  mission.  And  here  bravery,  and  statesmanship,  and  mercantila 
wealth  unite  to  do  honour  to  the  unflinching  soldier  who  is  proceeding  to 
his  dangerous  post,  though  luckily  to  find  his  work  accomplished  ere  hit 
arrival.  At  that  banquet  smiles  the  grim  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  who, 
even  in  his  advanced  old  age,  "  saith  among  the  trumpets.  Ha,  ha  I  and  ha 
smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shout- 
ing." Look,  now,  where,  crowding  our  shores,  come  the  light-heaited 
and  gallant  sons  of  Gaul,  long  deemed  our  hereditary  foes,  whom  it  was  oar 
duty  to  fight  and  conquer  all  over  earth  and  sea,  and  to  whom  we  now  gi^a 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  with  a  cordial  grip  worthy  of  our  nation. 
Again,  turn  to  see  the  fall  of  a  potentate,  once  so  mighty  that  the  very  Ic^ 
oomoti^es  on  the  lines  that  called  him  lord  hushed  their  tempestaoos  breath 
before  him,  and  ceased  to  whistle  shrill.  Alas,  for  the  Kailway  Cngl 
Alas,  for  the  monarch  of  steam  I-his  suddenly,  perhaps  as  justly,  deposed 
as  exalted—but  driven  firom  his  throne  amid  outeriea  of  all  Mrta— thi 
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jell  of  deceiyed  shareholders,  and  the  execration  of  the  press  from  the 
tbanders  of  the  Times  to  the  squibs  of  Punch  I 

But  what  fearful  figure — ^blue,  cramped,  and  ghastly — steals  on  the 
scene  ?  Too  well-remembered  demon  !  once  again  making  thy  frightful 
msxeh  from  east  to  west  I  Foul  and  obscene  minister  of  death  ! — ^in- 
satiable purveyor  for  the  grave ! — all-dreaded  Cholera !  At  thy  horrible 
presence  how  crouch  and  shudder  the  poor ! — ^before  thy  fatal  steps  how 
£ill  the  countless  victims  in  the  wretched,  unclean  courts,  and  the  vile, 
unventilated  alleys  of  the  Queen  of  Cities ! — ^among  the  miserable  hovels 
that  are  dotted  down  among  the  gloomy  coal-mines  and  glaring  furnaces 
of  South  Staffordshire,  and  in  the  disgusting  purlieus  of  the  City  of  the 
Clyde  I  And  elsewhercj  and  everywhere, — ^none  is  secure ;  though,  alas ! 
the  heaviest  penalty  is  paid  by  the  poor  wretches  who  are  not  less  the 
ministers  than  the  victims  of  wealth.  Haste  thee  on,  gorged  and  grisly 
spirit !  and  let  it  never  more  be  said,  that  England — glorious  England, 
ndghty  England — ^bich  England— -invites  thy  perilous  visit  by  keeping  in 
di^usting  rankness  the  fil&y  spots  which  are  to  be  the  very  hotbeds  of 
pestilence  I 

But  a  splendid  pageant  crosses  the  mystic  glass!  The  Queen  of 
the  Free  sails  over  the  element  that  calls  her  Lady,  to  the  Island  of  the 
Distracted.  A  million  of  joyous  shouts  split  the  welkin  ;  the  miserable 
starved  peasant,  the  hungry  and  angry  agitator,  the  credulous  repealer, 
and  the  bigoted  loyal  Orangeman,  all  unite  their  discordant  voices  in 
the  universal  "  hundred  thousand  welcomes  !  "  Ten  thousand  differences 
▼ex  the  minds  of  that  strange  but  gallant  race,  and  each  man  stands  beside 
his  brother  equally  prepared  for  the  hug  of  affection  or  the  thrust  of 
death.  But  on  one  point  all  agree ;  and  that  is,  to  honour  with  heart 
ud  voice,  "  with  trumpets,  also,  and  with  shawms,"  the  beautiful  queen 
who  ought,  in  Paddy's  view,  to  do  thus  yearly,  and  meet  an  Irish  Senate 
in  College  Green. 

And  another  brilliant  pageant  follows  after  an  interval.  The  Ladye- 
mooarch  is  not  there,  but  her  truly  regal  Consort,  with  the  bright  forms  of 
promise  for  aftertimes ;  the  young  Duke  of  Cornwall,  the  lord  ol  richest 
subterranean  treasures,  independent  of  his  heirship  of  royalty ;  and  that 
^  Princess  who  may,  perhaps,  match  with  her  equal,  but  cannot  in  the 
^6  world  find  her  superior —  they  are  there  to  represent  the  absent,  and 
stone,  as  much  as  may  be,  for  the  absent.  Over  the  bosom  of  the  Thames 
glides  the  splendid  train,  and  Gog  and  Magog  rejoice  in  their  inmost  wooden 
iiearta  over  the  honour  paid  to  their  own  especial  city.  Down  the  stream 
^ts  the  royal  barge,  preceded  and  followed  by  its  magnificent  retinue ; 
<uid  few  indeed  note  the  filthy  current,  and  the  poisonous  agents  that  con- 
Tert  the  flowing  river  to  an  ever  active  source  of  poison.  Away  with  such 
dreams !  Note  the  moving  shadows  as  they  pass,  and  believe  that  the 
Thames  is  indeed  silvery,  and  that  the  countless  keels  upon  her  bosom, 
brining  the  treasures  of  Uie  world  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  float  in  the 
limpid  element  surrounded  by  the  breath  only  of  confidence  and  security. 

But  hark ! — a  sad  and  solemn  strain  of  mortuary  music  draws  upon  our 
ears,  and  the  gloomy  passage  to  the  grave  is  laid  bare  before  us.  A  fitful 
procession  glides  noiselessly  over  the'  glass — spalls,  and  plumes,  and  varied 
hatchments,  throw  their  mocking  splendours  around  the  march  of  death. 
First  in  rank,  though  last  in  order,  moves  the  royal  insignia  of  England — 
the  widow  of  the  fourth  William  passes  to  her  husband's  tomb.     Glorious 
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qtieen  ! — spotless  woman ! — faithful  wife !  The  meraoTy  of  her  thousand 
virtues  shall  long  hallow  the  hearths  of  England,  and  the  beloved  Adelaide 
shall  hold  her  own  gloiy  amongst  us,  even  beside  the  beloved  and  revered 
Victoria. 

Again  are  the  royal  arms  displayed  on  the  funeral  tablet — not  of  England 
only,  but  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  too.      And  though  no  regal  crown 
surmounts  the  empty  helm,  and  though  the  sinister  baton  crosses  the 
otherwise  spotless  shield,  yet  the  regal  descent  and  the  stiawbeny-leaved 
coronet  throw  a  brilliant  light  on  the  obsequies  of  Beauclerc,  and  the  Grand 
Falconer  of  England  goes  to  the  tomb,  cheered   by  his  own  motto, — 
**  Auspicium  melioris  oevi/*      Then  follow  a  series  of  coronets  with  pcarb 
and  strawberry-leaves — there  goes  the  black  cottised  bend  on  the  golden 
shield  of  the  Harleys.  **  Virtute  et  fide,"  is  their  lofty  word,  and  two  eari- 
doms,  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  their  just  boast.     Follows  the  silver  cheveron 
with  its  black  escallops  and  the  golden  garbs  on  the  blood-red  shield  of  the 
Edens.    A  loftier  name,  a  longer  lineage,  follows-— one  of  the  *'  redoubtable 
Talbots,"  who  bear  the  golden  lion  on  a  sanguine  field.      Well  did  be 
who  is  gone  to  his  narrow  home  honour  his  own  motto,  '*  Humani  nihil 
alienum."      Let  those  who  have  lived  within  the  sphere  of  his  infloence 
bear  testimony  to  that.     Another,  in  the  same  rank,  follows,  boasting  tbe 
blood  of  Hobart  and  of  Hampden,  yet  bestowing  liberal  graces  and  saying, 
as  he  gives,  "  Auctor  pretiosa  facit**     Look  on  to  the  black  eagle  on  the 
silver  shield  of  the  Achesons.      Look  on  to  the  red  cross  of  the  Bourkes, 
with  the  safe  watchword,  '*  Cruce  salus.**     Look  on  to  the  ermine- dothed 
eagle  in  the  sable  shield  of  the  Tuftons,  while  the  supporting  birds  look 
upwards  to  the  lofty  vault  where  their  flight  might  be  free  and  far,  **  Ales 
volat  propriis."      Then  follow  lozenge  shields ;  one  of  silver,  with  the  red 
lion  of  the  Egertons  ;  one  rich  with  the  quarterings  of  Phipps  and  Annes- 
ley  ;  one  blazoned  for  Stewart  and  Gardiner,  but  shining  in  a  liteiaiy  hght 
of  its  own.      In  gloomy  procession  follows  the  train  signalised  by  the  red 
hand  of  Ulster.     Glance  on  the  azure  eagle  on  the  golden  shield  of  Car- 
negie, on  the  prompt  *'  Avant  **  of  Stuart  of  AUanbank,  on  the  wavy  bend 
with  its  three  plates  between  the  six  red  roses  of  Warrender,  on  the  oocks- 
trice  on  the  helm  of  Nugent,  with  its  imperious  word,  "  Decrevi ;  "  on  the 
buckle  and  boars*  heads  of  Fergusson  ;  on  the  blue  pheon  of  the  Sidneys, 
and  the  fees  aud  shells  of  the  Shelleys  on  the  same  black  shield,  whose 
owner  boasts  a  direct  descent  from  the  Norman  duke  who  overthrew  tbe 
Saxon  dominion  here  ;   on  the  golden  pelicans  of  the  Lechmeres ;   on  tbe 
three  crosses  on  the  sable  bend  of  the  Hanhams ;  on  the  silver  otters  on 
the  black  shield  of  the  Hartopps ;  on  the  three  golden  crosslets  on  the  bine 
shield  of  Knatchbull ;  on  tbe  leopards'  faces  on  the  cheveron  of  Smith;  on 
— '•  Away  I  rU  see  no  more  I  '* 

"  What  t    Will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?  " 

But  could  we  read  all  the  private  memoirs  of  the  past  year  as  we  bare 
looked  at  its  public  phantoms,  what  a  strange  record  might  be  made  of  tbe 
short  career  of  the  departed.  What  pages  of  horror,  and  anguish,  and 
shame,  might  we  not  unfold  I  What  ineffaceable  marks  of  youth  wasted, 
manhood  all  evil,  and  age  become  a  curse.  Actions  to  make  life  unceas- 
ing penitence,  and  "  deeds  eternity  cannot  annul !  "  And  bright  leaves, 
too,  would  be  shewn— bright  leaves  self-lighted,  where  we  might  read  of 
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benerolence  that  cheered  the  desert  path ;  lofty  courage,  that  not  only 
dared  danger,  but  scorned  base  suspicion.  True  faith,  that  sacrificed  all 
life's  promises  for  the  heart's  unstained  treasure — ^and,  perhaps, — aye, 
perhap9 — some  few  instances  of  true  and  tender  love.  Start  not,  young 
stranger ;  wonder  not,  thou  new-bom  year ;  thy  locks  are  bright  and 
flowing  : — when  they  are  turned  grey  by  time,  and  thou  shalt  give  place 
to  a  successor,  thou  too  wilt  know  of  this,  and  believe  that  among  the 
high  dudes,  the  honourable  labours,  the  countless  blessings  of  this  life, 
there  are  "  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  ;  "  terrible  temptations,  fierce 
trials,  sore  combats,  long  endurances,  that  must  needs  teach  the  true  soul 
to  long  for  the  termination  of  the  weary  probation. 

But  recreant  should  I  be  did  I  do  ought  to  stamp  regret  upon  thy  face  in 
this  the  first  hour  of  thy  career,  and,  besides,  the  season  itself  is  hallowed 
and  happy.  Thou  comest  at  a  time  when  all  the  pure  philanthropy  of  our 
nature  arrays  itself  before  the  altar  of  domestic  happiness.  Oh,  the  bliss 
of  the  social  Christmas  fireside !  if  we  may  farget  this  hard  world  awhile, 
and  feel  again  the  sunshiny  security  of  too  fugitive  youth,  it  must  be  when 
we  meet  with  those  we  loved  '*  lang  syne"  by  the  cheerful  and  cheering 
hearth  that  witnessed  our  early  endearments.  The  ruthless  hands  of  Time 
and  Destiny  break  in  upon  the  united  circle  of  childhood,  and  scatter  its 
members  to  all  quarters  of  the  earth — and  Death  lays  hold  of  his  victims 
and  their  places  know  them  no  more — and  Poverty  chills  and  Wealth 
scorns — ^but  there  are  true  hearts  yet  left,  and  this  blessed  period  brings 
them  together,  as  by  a  spell,  to  the  dear  centre  of  happiness,  to  renew  for  a 
short  space  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 

What — amid  the  bliss  of  a  hearty  Christmas  meeting — care  we  for 
troubles  past  or  to  come  ?  Even  the  daily  strife  is  forgo tten-«-the  struggle 
of  yesterday  and  to-morrow :  there  is  a  kindly  veil  of  oblivion  drawn  over 
all  by  the  hands  of  love,  and  the  black  spots  are  hidden  and  forgotten,  till 
separation  again  renews  their  bitterness  and  gives  us  back  reality. 

Thousands  have  hymned  the  delights  of  Spring :  pastoral  poets  have  sung 
from  the  flood  till  to-day :  and  May  is  pleasant,  no  doubt,  with  its  garlands 
of  sweet  flowers,  and  its  choir  of  winged  harmonists,  its  azure  sky,  and  its 
emerald  turf  besprinkled  with  pearl-like  daisies.  But  it  is  in  the  summer 
climate  of  a  Christmas  fireside  that  I  find  my  felicity ;  with  bright  smiles 
for  sunshine,  and  fair  fiaces  for  flowers,  and  sweet  songs  from  sweeter  lips 
instead  of  the  carolling  of  birds.  Ah  !  this  is  true  philosophy,  to  make  to 
oneself  out  of  so  bleak  and  bare  a  season  such  a  scene  of  deUght  and  enjoy, 
ment^-such  a  summer  of  the  soul. 

But  the  last  sands  are  ebbing  from  the  glass,  and  the  houp— the  first 
hour  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty — is  closing.  Now  go  on.  New  Year  !^ 
pass  on  thy  rapid  course  I— What  unto  thee  and  thy  fietther  Time  are  Hopes 
fulfilled  or  blighted, — ^Love  perfected  or  withered, — ^Ambition  crushed  or 
crowned?  Thou  wilt  on  over  the  wave  of  life  unheeding  what  hearts 
or  thrones  are  wrecked  before  thee ;  and  thou  wilt  duly  disappear  and  give 
way  to  a  successor — and  he  to  another — and  another — until  the  hidden 
designs  of  Omnipotence  are  accomplished,  and  Time  and  his  progeny  are 
lost  in  the  inconceivable  gulf  of  Eternity. 
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SINGULAR  TRIALS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  UPPER 

CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

No.  y. — The  Trial  ofGoijombl  Tubker  akd  his  Family  fob  Bubouat 

iM  THE  House  of  his  Fbiend. 

This  affair  occupies  a  great  space  in  the  *'  State  Trials/*  and  in  alm«t 
all  other  collections  of  old  trials.     Why  it  should  do  so  is  not  now  clearly 
evident,   for  the   facts  are  not  very  complicated,  and  the  details  thus 
lengthened  hecome  somewhat  prosy.     The  remarkable  feature  in  the 
matter  is  that  a  man  who  lived  with  credit,  reputation,  and  position  in  tbe 
city  of  London,  as  Colonel  Turner  had  done  for  a  considerable  time,  should 
at  once  descend  so  low  as  to  become  a  felon  and  burglar,  and  rob  and 
ill-treat  his  most  intimate  fnend.     This  sudden  turpitude  no  doubt  arose 
from  Colonel  Turner's  domestic  extravagance,  for  it  appeared  he  lived 
beyond  his  income,  and  affected  on  all  occasions  a  grand  and  costly  i^ 
pearance — a  line  of  conduct  but  too  frequently  mortal  to  honour  or 
honesty.     The  trial  of  Colonel  Turner  created  much  sensation  at  the  time 
it  occurred,  as  is  shewn  not  only  by  the  long  reports  of  it,  but  by  its 
being  referred  to  by  most  of  the  historians  and  chroniclers  of  erents  of 
that  day.     Pepys  talks  a  good  deal  about  it  in  his  memoirs,  and  tells  of 
how  he  and  his  wife  went  to  view  the  Colonel's  execution,  with  an  earnest^ 
ness  and  zest  which  would  haye  done  honour  to  the  taste,  or  rather  rivalled 
the  shame  of  those  modem  fashionables  who  delight  in  similar  sightF-seehig. 
Colonel  Turner  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  station.     His  father  was 
a  clergyman,  who  held  a  living  near  London  for  forty  years,  and  was 
much  respected  for  his  godliness,  charity,  and  other  virtues.  The  Colonel's 
wife,  who  was  tried  wiUi  him,  came  of  the  family  of  the  Foyles  in  Dor- 
setshire, people  of  wealth  and  distinction.     The  Colonel  himself  was  a 
cavalier,  and  had  fought  manfully  for  King  Charles.     His  first  comnus- 
sion  was  as  Captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  which  he  brought  at  his  own 
expense  to  the  regiment  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle.  He  shared  in  many 
of  the  battles  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  held  in  such  esteem  by  Charles  I., 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  Turner  was  taken  prisoner,  the  King  sent 
three  exchanges  to  the  enemy  for  him.  Turner  was  a  Lieutenant-Colonel 
at  the   end  of  the  war ;   and  in  his  retirement  he  was  courted  and 
esteemed  by  a  large  and  superior  circle  of  friends— among  them,  Mr. 
Tryon,  the  rich  merchant  whom  he  plundered. 

The  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Colonel  Turner  and  his  £unily  took  place  atths 
Old  fiailey,  before  Sir  Robert  Hyde,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  Sir  Orlando  firidgman,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Courtof  Common  Pless, 
and  others.  It  lasted  during  three  days,  the  15th,  16th,  and  19th  Jaausry, 
1663.  According  to  a  custom  even  to  this  day  too  often  observed  at  tbe 
Old  Bailey  and  elsewhere,  no  counsel  appears  to  haye  been  employed 
for  the  crown,  and  the  prisoners  had  the  consequently  additional  hardship 
of  being  directly  prosecuted  by  the  bench  which  was  to  try  them. 

The  indictment  set  forth :    That  Colonel  James  Turner.  John  Tttraer, 
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and  William  Turner,  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  in  the  15th  year  of  the 
king,  about  ten  of  the  clock  of  the  night-time  of  the  same  day,  at  the 
pamh  of  St.  Dionis  Back-church,  in  the  ward  of  Lime-street,  London, 
the  dwelling-house  of  one  Francis  Tryon,  merchant,  did  feloniously  and 
bniglariously  break  and  enter,  and  on  him  the  said  Francis  Tryon,  then 
and  there  being  and  resting,  feloniously  and  burglariously  did  make  an 
assault,  and  him  the  said  Francis  Tryon  in  corporal  fear  of  his  life  feloni- 
oasly  and  burglariously  did  put ;  and  one  pendant  pearl  set  in  gold,  and 
a  precious  stone  fixed  thereunto,  of  the  yalue^of  £150  ;  two  other  pendant 
pearls,  [and  other  jewels  of  a  very  considerable  value]  and  £1023  of 
money,  being  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  Francis  Tryon,  did 
feloniously  and  bui^lariously  steal,  take,  and  carry  away :  and  that 
afterwards,  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  in  the  fifteenth  year  aforesaid,  at  the 
pariah  and  ward  aforesaid,  the  said  Mary  Turner,  wife  of  the  said  Colonel, 
and  Ely  Turner  knowing  the  said  John  Turner  to  have  committed  the 
said  felony  and  burglary,  did  receive,  comfortf  and  maintain  him, 
against  the  king's  peace,  his  crown  and  dignity. 

To  which  indictment  the  prisoners  severally  pleaded  Not  GuiUy, 

The  prisoner,  James  Turner,  complained  to  the  court  that  the  sheriffs 
had  taken  possession  of  his  house  and  seized  his  goods. 

The  sheriffs  said  they  conceived  they  had  done  nothing  but  what  was 
customary  :  that  having  heard  the  prisoner  was  committed  for  felony 
and  burglary,  and  none  but  children  being  in  the  house,  they  thought  it 
for  his  good  to  secure  his  estate  in  case  he  should  be  acquitted,  and  for 
the  king's  benefit  if  he  should  be  convicted,  that  so  the  goods  might  not 
he  embezzled ;  and  therefore  they  had  caused  an  inventory  to  be  made, 
but  they  had  dispossessed  nobody.  They  had  indeed  left  a  servant  or 
two  in  the  house,  but  they  had  offered  the  prisoner  to  leave  the  goods 
with  any  friend  of  his  that  would  undertake  they  should  be  forthcoming  if 
he  was  convicted. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde  said,  that  the  goods  of  a  man  accused  of 
felony  were  not  forfeited  till  conviction,  and  that  the  prisoner  ought  to 
We  them  to  live  upon  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  but  prudent  and 
agreeable  to  law  to  take  care  the  goods  be  not  embezzled,  because  on  a 
conviction  they  were  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  therefore  the  sheriffs  had 
done  no  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  to  see  that  the  goods  were  not  taken 
away  •  he  mi|;ht  have  what  he  would  for  his  present  supply,  and  if  any 
one  would  give  security  they  should  be  forthcoming,  they  might  have 
the  keeping  of  them. 

Then  the  prisoner  said  he  had  several  papers  in  his  house  that  were 
necessary  for  his  defence,  and  desired  he  might  be  permitted  to  go  and 
fetch  them  ;  but  the  court  said  they  could  not  give  him  leave.  He  was 
in  the  sheriff's  custody,  who  was  answerable  for  him.  He  desired  then 
that  one  of  his  sons  might  go,  but  was  told  they  were  indicted  with  him ; 
bat  if  the  sheriff  would  send  one  with  them,  he  might.  The  prisoner  de- 
sired be  might  have  the  process  of  the  court  to  bring  in  his  witnesses. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde  answered,  they  could  grant  no  precept 
to  bring  them  in  ;  the  court  could  not  compel  them  to  come  in.* 

Then  he  desired  that  the  prosecutor  himself  might  be  in  court ;    but 

*  This  iojnstice  to  a  prisoner  no  longer  exists ;  for,  by  the  Ist  Anne,  St  1,  c  9, 
he  has  the  same  power  of  bringing  and  swearing  witnesses  on  his  behalf,  as  the  crown 
has  with  regaxd  to  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 
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the  Lord^  Chief  Justice  said  they  could  not  compel  him,  if  he  would  for- 
feit his  recognizance.  After  which  the  prisoners  were  remanded  to 
prison. 

The  16th  January,  166S,  the  prisoners  were  again  hrought  to  the  bar, 
and  a  jury  were  sworn  and  charged  with  them,  and  the  king's  witnesses 
were  called,  and  first,  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn  was  sworn.     He  deposed, 

That  having  heard  of  this  robbery  on  Friday  se* night  in  the  rooming, 
he  went  to  visit  Mr.  Tryon  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  was  desired  to  exa- 
mine the  business  ;  and  first,  he  examined  Mr.  Tryon's  man  and  maid, 
who  confessed  they  had  supped  abroad  at  a  dancing-school,  and  hearing 
one  Mr.  Tryon  was  robbed,  they  hastened  home :  That  he  demanded 
whether  they  used  to  go  abroad  aller  their  master  was  a-bed,  and  the  man 
said  he  had  been  twenty  or  thirty  times  at  Colonel  Turner's  (the  prisoner) 
at  supper,  about  a  year  since ;  but  (though  this  proved  to  be  false)  this 
was  the  first  occasion  of  their  suspecting  Colonel  Turner :  That  the  de- 
ponent then  proceeded  to  examine  the  Colonel,  who  not  denying  it  as  a 
person  of  his  spirit  might  be  presumed  to  do,  confirmed  the  deponent's 
suspicion.  Then  the  deponent  directed  his  house  to  be  searched,  but 
they  could  find  nothing  there  :  That  the  next  morning  Alderman  Love 
came  to  the  deponent,  and  informed  him,  if  he  would  go  into  the  Minories 
he  might  discover  who  robbed  Mr.  Tryon  ;  and  that  Mr.  Turner  had  re- 
moved several  hundred  pounds  that  morning,  and  that  Mr.  Love  told 
him  he  would  meet  a  maid-servant  of  his  at  such  a  comer,  who  would 
shi  w  him  the  way  to  the  place  ;  and  he  did  so  ;  and  at  the  further  end  of 
the  Minories  he  went  into  a  shop,  and  found  Colonel  Turner  with  his 
hand  in  a  chest,  and  there  were  two  wallets  there,  one  of  £100  and  the 
other  of  £200 ;  and  in  a  chest  in  the  kitchen  the  deponent  found  two 
wallets  more,  whereupon  the  Colonel  was  speechless  :  That  afterwards 
the  deponent  examined  the  Colonel  where  he  had  this  money ;  he  an- 
swered, it  was  removed  by  himself,  his  wife,  and  children  that  momm?; 
that  he  removed  it  till  this  foolery  was  over ;  and  the  Colonel  said  he 
received  it  of  a  goldsmith  about  fourteen  days  before,  whose  name  he 
had  forgotten :  That  the  Colonel  desired  he  might  go  to  Mr.  Tryon*8, 
and  they  took  coach,  and  carried  him  and  the  money  to  Mr.  Tryons 
house ;  and  the  Colonel  said  Mr.  Tryon  should  have  all  the  rest  of  his 
money  and  jewels  again  by  three  o'clock  that  afternoon ;  whereupon 
they  let  him  go  ;  but  the  deponent  coming  to  Mr.  Tryon's  again  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  understood  that  the  Colonel  was  arrested  ;  where- 
upon the  deponent  sent  the  city  marshal  and  his  men  to  bring  the  Colonel 
to  him,  who  when  he  came  said  he  had  brought  all  the  things,  if  the  officers 
had  not  prevented  him,  and  pressed  very  hard  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  said 
if  he  did  not  go,  Mr.  Tryon  would  lose  the  rest  of  his  money  and  jewels. 
Then  he  begged  he  might  go  but  to  the  Hoop  Tavern  and  send  for  his 
wife  ;  which  being  granted,  he  sent  his  wife  for  the  jewels,  and  the  deponent 
directed  the  officers  to  secure  her  when  she  returned.  About  eleven 
o'clock  hifl  wife  came,  and  then  the  Colonel  desired  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Tryon  in  private ;  and  afterwards  told  the  deponent  that  Mr.  Tiywi'« 
soul  was  pawned  to  him,  and  his  to  the  thiefs  that  no  discovery  should 
be  made :  That  when  the  deponent  examined  his  wife,  she  denied  that 
any  money  went  from  their  house  that  morning ;  and  being  examined 
where  she  had  the  jewels,  she  said  she  knew  of  none  ;  but  she  had  a 
couple  of  bags  that  ihe  was  sent  for  ;  near  Wbitechapcl  or  the  Tower  she 
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said  she  was  told  a  person  should  meet  her,  and  ask  what  she  did  there, 
and  she  was  to  answer  she  walked  up  and  down  for  something  that 
should  he  given  her ;  and  one  hrought  her  the  two  hags,  which  she  de- 
livered to  her  hushand ;  hut  what  was  in  them  she  knew  not :  The 
Colonel  said  he  had  performed  his  part,  and  he  hoped  Mr.  Tryon  would 
perform  his  :  That  they  run  over  the  jewels,  and  there  were  all  except 
one  carcanet  of  diamonds  and  jewels,  valued  at  £200,  and  one  cat's-head 
eye-ring  she  had  upon  her  finger,  but  that  was  delivered  :  The  Colonel 
said  the  carcanet  should  be  forthcoming  too  (it  was  fallen  down  behind  a 
chest),  and  he  would  give  Mr.  Tryon  his  bond  to  pay  him  the  remaining 
£600  in  six  months  ;  and  pressed  that  there  might  be  no  prosecution, 
for  two  souls  he  said  again  were  pawned  for  it,  and  desired  an  end  of  the 
husiness.  But  they  told  him  the  examination  had  been  public,  it  was  not 
in  Mr.  Tryon's  power  to  end  the  matter  with  him,  but  that  he  and  his 
wife  must  be  sent  to  Newgate ;  whereupon  the  Colonel  answered,  "  How 
say  you,  Mr.  Alderman  1    then  I  had  better  have  kept  the  jewels." 

Ld.  Ch.  Just.  Bridgman. — Then  on  Thursday  the  robbery  was  com- 
mitted, on  Friday  he  was  examined,  Saturday  the  money  was  removed, 
and  that  night  the  jewels  were  brought,  and  he  was  committed. 

Sir  Thomas  Aleyn. — I  have  this  further  to  add,  that  before  he  went 
to  the  Hoop  Tavern,  he  confessed  it  was  Mr.  Tryon's  money  that  he  re- 
moved. And  when  I  bade  them  secure  his  son  at  the  Minories,  he  ran 
out  at  a  back  door,  and  leaped  over  a  ditch,  and  could  not  be  heard  of 
till  yesterday,  though  I  sent  out  warrants  against  him. 

Mr.  Tryon  sworn.  He  deposed  that  on  Thursday  night  was  se'night, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  two  men  came  to  his  bed-side,  and  one  of  them  who 
had  a  lanthom  waked  him,  and  he  asking  them  who  they  were,  and  what 
their  business  was,  they  made  no  answer,  but  bound  and  gagged  him, 
and  used  him  very  barbarously.  That  his  servants  it  seems  were  out  at 
sapper  that  night,  so  when  he  had  lain  in  this  condition  about  an  hour, 
he  rolled  himself  off  the  bed,  and  fell  and  hurt  himself;  however,  he 
made  a  shift  to  get  to  the  window,  and  cried  out  murder,  thieves,  &c., 
and  his  neighbours  came  in  and  unbound  him.  That  he  then  went  down 
to  his  warehouse,  and  found  the  jewels  and  money  gone,  and  observed  it 
must  be  somebody  that  was  privy  where  he  laid  his  jewels,  as  the  pri- 
soner James  Turner  was,  and  said  that  Turner  used  to  frequent  his 
house,  and  they  were  very  familiar. 
Mr.  Tryon's  man,  Hill,  sworn : 

He  deposed,  that  when  he  went  out  that  night,  he  left  the  door  double- 
locked,  and  the  jewels  were  safe  then,  and  that  when  he  returned,  all 
the  best  jewels  were  gone.  That  he  was  saying  to  the  prisoner,  that 
Saturday  he  was  in  custody,  that  if  he  and  the  maid  had  been  at  home,  he 
supposed  they  should  have  been  killed  ;  and  the  Colonel  answered,  they 
would  only  have  bound  him  and  the  maid.  And  asking  him  further, 
how  it  was  possible  they  could  get  in  ?  the  Colonel  told  him,  one  went 
through  the  entry  in  the  day-time,  and  lay  there  till  night,  and  then  let 
others  in.  And  upon  asking  how  he  came  to  know  it  ?  the  Colonel  said 
he  examined  them. 

Hill  deposed  further,  that  about  a  year  before.  Colonel  Turner  would 
have  had  him  got  a  will  forged  for  old  Mr.  Tryon,  he  having  no  children  ; 
and  made  himself  and  two  more  executors. 

Ld.  Ch.  Jus.  Hyde. — Did  not  you  go  to  Mr.  Turner's  that  night  the 
robbery  was  ? 
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Hill. — No  ;  the  maid  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Starkej's,  and  bearing  tbere 
was  such  a  robbery,  I  ran  home  in  a  great  fxight,  and  found  the  doon 
open,  and  the  neighbours  within. 

Turner  said,  as  to  the  business  of  getting  Mr.  Ghrainger  to  forge  Mr. 
Tryon's  will,  it  was  spoken  only  in  jest,  but  Hill  affirmed  the  contcary. 

Elizabeth  Fry  sworn : 

She  deposed,  that  about  six  last  Saturday  morning,  Mrs.  Turner  csme 
to  her  house,  and  called  her  up,  and  told  her  that  a  friend  of  hers,  a  mer- 
chant, was  lately  broke,  and  he  had  a  wife  and  seven  children,  and  thej 
desired  to  secure  their  money  till  they  had  taken  their  oaths  the  money 
was  not  in  the  house,  and  that  her  husband  and  her  son  Ely  were  coming 
with  the  money,  and  asked  the  deponent  if  she  had  a  spare  chest.  That 
Turner,  the  husband,  came  in  and  asked  his  wife  concerning  the  seals, 
and  she  said  the  gentlewoman  who  owned  the  money  had  desired  her  to  pnll 
them  off.  And  they  offered  the  deponent  twenty  shillings  for  her  kind- 
ness, and  said  the  gentlewoman  empowered  them  to  give  it,  and  hid  the 
deponent  conceal  it,  because  the  discovery  would  ruin  the  gentlewoman 
and  her  children,  and  if  any  one  questioned  her  about  it,  she  should  nj 
they  desired  her  to  let  some  linen  lie  there. 

Ld.  Ch.  Jus  Hyde. — ^When  the  money  was  brought,  was  there  anj 
discourse  of  eleven  hundred  pounds  ? 

Fry. — ^To  the  best  of  my  remembrance  it  was  so.  There  were  five 
wallets  brought  into  my  house,  three  were  put  into  a  chest  in  the  shop,  and 
two  in  the  kitchen. 

Mr  Gurnet  sworn : 

He  deposed  that  he  met  with  Colonel  Turner  the  Saturday  after  the 
robbery,  and  he  said  he  did  not  doubt  to  make  a  discovery  of  the  thieves 
and  clear  himself,  and  that  he  had  already  met  with  the  jewels  and  £500 
of  the  money,  and  the  rest  he  should  have  by  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  on  the  deponent's  asking  who  the  thieves  were,  he  said  they 
were  friends,  but  that  two  of  them  being  strangers,  went  beyond  their 
commission  in  using  Mr.  Tryon  so  barbarously  as  they  did. 

Major  Ralph  Tasker  sworn : 

He  depos^,  that  on  Saturday  morning.  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn  met  him, 
and  took  him  into  the  Minories  with  him,  and  two  maids  shewed  them 
the  house  where  Colonel  Turner  was,  and  they  found  him  with  his  hand 
in  a  chest,  and  there  were  two  buckram  bags  of  about  £200  each,  and 
another  in  the  kitchen ;  that  one  whom  they  said  was  Colonel  Turner's 
son,  fled  out  of  the  house,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn  pressing  Colonel 
Turner  to  know  whose  money  it  was,  the  Colonel  swore  by  the  etenal 
God  it  was  his  own.  And  that  they  sent  for  a  constable,  and  took  coach, 
and  carried  the  money  and  the  Colonel  to  Mr.  Tryon's,  and  that  the 
Colonel  and  Mr.  Tryon  having  had  some  discourse  in  private,  the 
Colonel  came  out,  and  said,  the  old  gentleman  and  I  am  agreed,  I  viU 
trust  the  money  no  longer  with  you,  but  with  the  old  gentleman  himaelL 

Ld.  Ch.  Just.  Bridgman. — Did  you  see  the  bags  out  of  the  wallets  f 

Sir  Thomas  Aleyn. — We  saw  one  which  was  sealed,  I  think  with  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester's  seal. 

Ann  Ball  sworn  : 

She  deposed  that  she  was  in  bed  when  Mr.  Turner  and  his  wife  brought 
the  money  to  Fry's  house.  That  she  saw  Turner  and  his  wife  come  in, 
and  when  she  understood  they  had  brought  money,  she  iM  Mrs.  Fry 
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tbey  should  be  undone  if  they  kept  it  in  the  house,  and  that  thereupon 
Fry  went  and  acquainted  her  sister,  and  so  it  came  to  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn*s 

tUSm 

Frederick  Ixam  sworn  : 

He  deposed,  that  he  was  at  Mr.  Tryon's  on  the  Saturday  night,  and 
saw  the  bags  of  money  taken  out  of  the  several  wallets,  and  one  of  them 
had  a  seal,  which  was  said  to  be  like  the  fiishop  of  Chichester's,  and  they 
compared  it  with  the  seal  of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Tryon  had  received  from 
the  Bishop,  and  found  them  agree. 

Hanson,  the  goldsmith,  sworn  : 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester*  s  letter  and  the  seal  on  the  bag  being  shewn 
this  witness  in  court,  he  deposed  that  the  seals  did  agree  ;  and  they  were 
also  shewn  to  the  jury. 

Cole,  a  sergeant,  sworn : 

He  deposed,  that  on  Saturday  in  the  afternoon,  he  arrested  Colonel 
Turner  in  an  action  of  £700,  at  the  suit  of  Thomas  Lyon,  and  others, 
that  were  bail  for  him :  and  having  him  at  the  Hoop  Tavern,  the  consta- 
ble came  and  charged  them  to  assist  him  in  taking  Colonel  Turner  before 
Sir  Thomas  Aleyn,  and  that  discoursing  afterwards  how  Mr.  Tryon's 
house  could  be  robbed,  and  none  of  his  doors  broke,  Colonel  Turner  said 
he  had  taken  a  man  in  the  Minories,  who  had  discovered  how  it  was. 
That  one  went  down  into  the  cellar  in  the  day-time,  and  lay  there  till  the 
old  gentleman  was  in  bed,  and  then  took  the  key  from  his  bed-side,  and 
let  in  the  rest ;  and  Mr.  Tryon's  servant,  saying,  he  supposed  if  the  maid 
and  he  had  been  at  home,  they  should  have  been  killed,  the  Colonel  said 
no,  you  would  only  have  been  bound. 

Ld  Ch.  Jus.  Hyde. — Did  he  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Tryon's  tooth? 

Cole. — He  said,  that  the  fellow  putting  his  finger  in  his  mouth  to  gag 
him,  the  old  gentleman  bit  him ;  and  struggling  to  get  out  his  finger,  he 
palled  out  a  tooth. 

Ld.  Ch*  Jus,  Bridgman. — ^What  do  you  know,  Mr.  Hill,  about  breaking 
your  own  desk  ? 

Hill. — My  desk  was  locked,  and  the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  I  lost  out 
of  it  about  45Z.  of  my  own  money.  It  stood  upon  a  table  in  the  ware- 
house, and  t^e  jewels  were  in  a  drawer  under  a  table  in  the  counting-house. 

Ld.  Ch.  Jus.  Bridgman. — How  did  you  leave  Mr.  Tryon's  door  ? 

Hill. — Double  locked,  and  I  had  the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  my  master 
had  another  key  in  his  chamber. 

Ld.  Ch.  Jus.  Bridgman. — Mr.  Tryon,  how  was  your  door  opened  ? 

Mr.  Tryon. — They  forced  open  the  street-door  with  a  crow  of  iron,  and 
1  never  lock  my  chamber-door. 

Ld.  Ch.  Jus.  Hyde. — ^Were  your  counting-house  and  till  where  the  jewels 
lay,  locked  ? 

Mr.  Tryon.— Tes,  and  the  till  was  opened,  I  know  not  how ;  my  key 
was  among  a  bunch  of  keys. 

Peter  Yanden- Anchor  sworn. 

He  deposed,  that  being  just  come  home,  his  daughter  said,  she  heard  a 
great  cry  of  murder,  and  he  ran  out,  and  found  some  of  the  neighbours 
breaking  open  Mr.  Tryon's  door,  and  he  first  got  into  the  house,  and  ran 
up  to  Mr.  Tryon's  chamber,  and  found  him  bound  with  a  rope. 

Chaplain  sworn. 

He  deposed,  that  he  was  at  Mr.  Tryon's  door  with  Mr.  Yanden- Anchor, 
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and  they  went  into  the  warehouse,  and  found  the  cash,  &c.,  taken  zm^j, 
without  hreaking  any  thing ;  but  that  several  pieces  of  plate  were  left; 
that  soon  after  Mr.  Tryon's  man  came  in,  and  said,  he  had  been  at  Colonel 
Turner's  at  supper  ;  hut  the  maid,  when  she  came,  said,  they  had  been  at 
oneCbamherlain*s,  a  goldsmith ;  and  that  a  little  after,  Colonel  Turner  came 
in,  and  made  a  great  bustle.  And  the  deponent  ohserved,  that  all  the 
doors  were  opened  with  keys,  and  he  said  they  asked  Mr.  Try  on  who 
hound  him,  and  he  said  he  thought  one  Christmas. 

Christmas  sworn. 

He  deposed,  that  about  two  of  the  clock,  on  Friday  morning,  a  constable 
came  and  knocked  him  up,  and  said  he  must  go  to  Mr.  Tryon,  for  be  had 
been  robbed,  and  that  he  came  out  to  him,  and  they  carried  him  to  the 
Exchange,  and  from  thence  to  the  Compter ;  and  about  ten  the  next 
morning,  Colonel  Turner  came  and  asked  him  what  Justice  he  would  go 
before,  and  they  went  before  Sir  Thomas  Adams  ;  and  nobody  chargisg 
him  with  anything.  Sir  Thomas  discharged  him. 

Mr.  Millington  sworn. 

He  deposed  that  he  came  to  Mr.  Tryon 's  on  Saturday  in  the  evening, 
and  Mr.  Turner  told  him  of  his  being  arrested,  and  said  it  prevented  his 
getting  the  jewels  and  the  remainder  of  the  money,  and  desired  the  depo- 
nent would  intercede,  that  he  might  go  about  the  jewels,  and  said,  it  he 
did  not  go  presently,  the  thief  would  be  gone  ;  and  he  said  he  was  walkiog 
about  Tower-hill,  or  White- chapel  ;  but  the  seijeanto  said,  this  was  out  of 
their  liberties,  and  they  would  not  go  with  him,  but  some  of  them  on  his 
importunity  went  with  him  to  his  own  house,  and  his  wife  was  some  time  in 
private  with  him  behind  a  partition,  and  when  they  came  out,  he  said 
publicly  to  his  wife,  that  there  was  a  man  would  be  walking  all  alone  on 
Tower-hill,  and  bade  her  go  thither,  and  he  would  deliver  her  what  he  told 
her ;  and  about  two  hours  after,  the  jewels  were  brought  by  his  wife, 
and  Mr.  Turner  carried  them  to  Mr.  Tryon*s,  and  they  were  opened,  and 
they  found  one  carcanet  jewel  wanting,  of  200/.  value,  and  Mrs.  Turaer 
said  the  man  told  her  it  was  fallen  behind  a  chest,  but  did  not  doubt  to 
procure  it  to-morrow.  That  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn,  telling  Turner  he  mn>t 
commit  him  to  Newgate,  Turner  said,  then  he  had  better  have  kept  the 
jewels ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  money  being  demanded,  Turner  said  he 
would  be  bound  for  it. 

Mr.  Mannock  sworn. 

He  deposed,  that  Colonel  Turner  told  him  in  Newgate,  Mr.  Tryon  was 
to  give  him  5002.  to  get  his  jewels  and  money  again,  and  that  he  had  got 
him  600  .  and  most  of  the  jewels,  and  believed  he  should  have  had  them 
all,  if  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn  had  not  secured  him  ;  and  he  told  him  the  fi« 
hundred  pounds  he  delivered  to  Mr.  Tryon,  were  had  at  his  own  house. 

Sir  Thomas  Chamberlain  sworn. 

He  deposed,  that  he  was  with  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn  at  Mr.  Tryon's,  when 
the  several  examinations  were  taken.  That  they  very  much  suspected 
Colonel  Turner,  he  being  familiar  in  the  house,  and  coming  often  for  jewels, 
knew  where  everything  lay.  That  before  Mrs.  Turner  came  in  with  the 
jewels,  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn  received  a  note,  whereby  he  was  assured,  that 
Turner  and  his  wife  had  been  at  the  house  in  the  Minories ;  which  when 
they  acquainted  Mrs.  Turner  with,  she  swore  and  took  on,  and  said,  she 
was  a  false  woman  that  said  she  had  been  there  ;  and  Colonel  Turner  came 
in  and  cursed  and  swore,  and  said,  why  do  you  vex  and  torment  my  wifrf 
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she  is  enceinte.  That  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn  saying  he  must  make  a  mitti- 
mus for  him  and  his  wife,  she  said  to  her  husband,  do  you  send  me  of  your 
errands  ?  you  shall  send  somebody  else  another  time,  I  thought  it  would 
come  to  this. 

Sir  Thomas  Aleyn  deposed  further,  that  William  Turner  being  taken 
and  brought  before  him  as  a  person  of  ill  fame,  and  likely  to  do  such  a 
thing,  and  Mr.  Try  on  looking  on  him,  and  suspecting  him  to  be  one  of 
them,  the  deponent  demanded,  when  he  saw  Colonel  Turner,  and  William 
Turner  answered  he  had  not  seen  him  to  speak  to  these  three  years. 

William  Daws  sworn. 

He  deposed,  that  William  Turner  was  at  his  house  drinking  a  pot  of  beer 
last  Wednesday  se'night,  and  a  neighbour  came  in,  and  told  the  deponent 
he  was  a  dangerous  fellow  ;  and  that  soon  after  Colonel  Turner  came  in 
and  paid  for  the  beer,  and  William  Turner  and  the  Colonel  went  away 
together. 

Rouse,  servant  to  William  Daws,  sworn. 

He  deposed,  that  upon  Wednesday  the  sixth  of  this  instant  William 
Turner  came  to  their  house,  and  said  he  staid  for  Colonel  Turner  ;  and 
after  some  time.  Colonel  Turner  came  in  and  paid  for  the  beer,  and  they 
went  away  together. 

Peter  Cully  sworn. 

He  deposed,  that  he  was  with  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn,  &c.  at  Mr.  Tryon's, 
and  asking  Colonel  Turner,  why  the  money  was  carried  from  his  house  to 
the  Minories,  the  Colonel  aiErmed  with  an  oath,  that  there  was  none 
carried. 

Mr.  Watcher  sworn. 

He  deposed,  that  the  last  Saturday  Colonel  Turner  said  on  the  Ex- 
change, that  Mr.  Tryon  should  have  all  his  money  and  jewels  by  three 
that  afternoon,  and  that  if  any  man  could  say  he  lost  six  penny  worth  of 
his  money  or  jewels,  he  had  two  fellows  in  custody,  that  should  suffer  for 
it ;  and  asking  him  why  the  money  was  removed  from  his  house  to  the 
Minories,  the  Colonel  denied  it  with  an  oath. 

Mr.  Garret  sworn. 

He  deposed,  that  when  they  were  looking  over  the  money  at  Mr.  Tryon's, 
Colonel  Turner  said.  Jack,  take  notice  this  is  my  money  ;  but  they  com- 
pared the  seal  of  one  of  the  bags  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  and 
found  them  agree. 

Mr.  Pilkington  sworn. 

He  deposed,  that  he  was  with  Colonel  Turner  at  the  Hoop  Tavern, 
and  that  the  Colonel  gave  them  that  account  of  their  usage  of  Mr.  Tryon, 
and  getting  into  his  house,  as  Cole  the  seijeant,  and  some  of  the  other 
witnesses  had  already  deposed. 

Mr.  Martin's  coachman  sworn. 

He  deposed,  that  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  Thursday  night,  as  he 
was  driving  by  Mr.  Tryon's,  he  saw  four  men  standing  by  his  door,  and 
every  one  had  a  handkerchief  about  his  neck,  and  a  great  cudgel  in  his 
hand,  and  they  pulled  their  hats  over  their  faces,  which  made  him  suspect 
such  a  business. 

Mr.  Tryon  deposed  further,  that  he  believed  William  Turner  was  one 
of  those  who  stood  by  his  bed-side,  and  struck  his  tooth  out.  That  at  least 
he  wa.s  very  like  him  in  face  and  size,  and  they  had  no  vizards  on. 

Col.  Turner  said  in  his  defence,  that  he  and  his  family  were  in  bed  and 
apleep  that  night  Mr.  Tryon  was  robbed  ;  and  that  the  constable  coming 
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to  him,  and  acquainting  him  with  the  accident,  he  went  to  Mr.  Tryon*s, 
who  desbed  his  assistance  to  find  out  the  thieyes  ;  and  that  Mr.  Tryon 
having  heen  like  to  be  robbed  a  year  before,  by  a  gang  that  harboved 
about  Tower-hill,  he  went  thither  about  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday  night, 
and  there  he  met  one  Wild,  whom  he  suspected  to  be  one  of  the  thieves, 
and  charged  him  with  it,  and  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  Wild  promised 
hhn  to  produce  the  things,  if  he  would  not  prosecute  him,  and  the  Colonel 
promised  on  hit  salvation  he  would  not ;  and  then  Wild  whistled,  and 
there  came  another  fellow,  whom  he  sent  for  the  money,  and  it  was  carried 
to  the  Colonel's  house,  and  afterwards  to  the  Minories,  to  induce  VTild't 
confederates  to  bring  the  re&t  of  the  money  and  the  jewels  thither,  under 
a  pretence  of  sharing  them.  That  when  he  waa  taken  up,  he  was  foaed 
to  send  his  wife  to  Tower-hill*  who  met  Wild»  and  received  the  jewels 
according  to  appointment ;  and  the  Colonel  added  many  other  impiohable 
circumstances. 

Ld.  Ch.  Just.  H^^de. — You  have  told  a  long  story  about  Wild;  that 
you  took  him  by  the  throat,  and  that  you  were  alone.  What  weapont 
had  you? 

Col.  Turner. — None,  my  lord. 

Ld.  Ch.  Just.  Hyde* — ^When  you  let  him  go,  and  he  called  other  fellows, 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  would  not  they  have  knocked  you  on  the  head  ? 

Turner. — My  lord.  Wild  had  engaged  his  soul  to  me,  and  I  had  engaged 
mine  to  him. 

Ld.  Ch.  Just.  Bridgman. — Great  security  indeed! 

Then  Colonel  Turner  called  some  witnesses ;  and  first — 

Mosely  the  constable. 

He  deposed,  that  he  came  to  Mr.  Tryon's  house,  and  found  him  boood 
on  Thursday  night ;  that  soon  after  Mr.  Tryon's  man  came  in,  and  tbey 
asked  him  where  he  had  been,  and  he  said  at  Colonel  Turner's  at  sup- 
per ;  whereupon  the  deponent  went  to  Colonel  Turner's,  and  asked  where 
his  sons  were,  and  he  said  they  were  in  bed,  and  desired  the  deponent  to 
go  up  and  see^ 

A  servant  of  the  Marquess  of  Dorchester  called. 

He  deposed,  that  Colonel  Turner's  sons  were  at  his  lord's  that  night 
the  robbery  was,  from  between  seven  and  eight  until  nine  o'clock. 

Colonel  Turner's  maid  called. 

She  deposed,  tbat  her  master  and  his  sons  were  at  home  all  Thursday 
and  Friday  nights ;  whereupon  the  court  observed  she  would  say  any- 
thing, and  she  was  set  aside. 

Mr.  Cook  was  called. 

He  deposed,  that  he  had  known  Colonel  Turner  these  twenty  years,  bad 
dealt  with  him  for  several  hundred  pounds,  and  trusted  him,  and  found 
him  very  faithful.  That  he  had  seen  jewels  in  his  possession  of  the  value 
of  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  that  if  he  had  been  such  a  person 
as  he  was  accused  to  be,  he  might  have  broke  very  advantageously. 

Mr.  Legoose  deposed  that  the  Colonel  had  been  solicitor  for  him  in* 
business,  and  dealt  very  faithfully  ;  though  indeed  he  had  the  report  of  a 
person  that  lived  too  high.  . 

Mr.  Jeffcries  deposed,  that  he  understood  Mr.  Tryon  used  to  trust  the 
Colonel  with  jewels  of  a  considerable  value,  and  had  a  good  opinion  of  hiiB* 

Col.  Turner.— My  lord,  if  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn  would  have  let  m  go,  »< 
had  taken  the  thief. 

Alderman  Smith.-— Did  not  I  speak  to  you,  and  advise  you  to  let  n* 
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know  where  the  man  was,  and  I  would  go  myself,  or  any  of  the  persons 
present,  and  you  utterly  refused  it,  and  said,  there  were  two  souls  pawned, 
and  you  would  not  discover  him  ? 

Marshal. — He  refused  to  Irt  us  go  with  his  wife,  and  said,  the  thief 
would  meet  no  man. 

Ld.  Ch.  Just.  Hyde. — ^William  Turner,  what  have  you  to  say  f 

Waiiam  Turner.— I  was  at  home.  I  never  was  at  Mr.  Tryon's  in  my 
life,  until  I  was  there  with  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn. 

Ld.  Ch.  Just.  Hyde. — John  Turner,  you  are  charged  with  heing  very 
busy  with  your  father  and  mother  in  removing  the  money ;  and  when  you 
had  notice  you  would  he  apprehended,  you  ran  away. 

John  Turner. — I  did  not  know  who  was  come,  or  whether  they  came  to 
apprehend  me,  or  no ;  hut  the  woman  saying,  flee  for  your  life,  I  got  away ; 
and  I  confess  I  did  carry  two  hags  from  Wild  upon  Tower-hill  to  the  house 
in  the  Minories,  before  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn  came. 

Ld.  Ch.  Just.  Bridgman. — This  is  a  likely  story,  that  you  should  in  the 
flay  time,  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  meet  a  noted  thief  at 
Tower-ditch,  to  receive  two  bags  of  money. 

Ld.  Mayor. — How  many  turns  did  you  make,  when  the  money  was  carried 
from  your  father's  house  to  the  Minories  ? 

John  Turner, — My  father  and  I  went  twice ;  the  first  time  I  carried 
200/.  and  the  next  time  800/.  as  near  as  I  can  judpfe. 

Ld.  Ch.  Just.  Bridgman. — William  Turner,  upon  what  occasion  did  you 
meet  James  Turner  at  the  ale-house  ? 

William  Turner. — I  did  not  come  thither  to  meet  him ;  but  having  no 
oioney,  and  seeing  him  come  by,  I  called  him  in,  and  I  desired  him  to  pay 
for  my  drink,  and  so  we  parted. 

Then  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde  directed  the  jury :  he  told  them,  that 
M  to  Ma^  Turner,  though  she  seemed  to  have  a  hand  in  the  business  all 
along,  yet  it  appearing  to  be  by  the  direction  of  her  husband,  she  could  not 
be  made  an  accessory ;  and  as  to  Ely  Turner,  the  other  accessory,  he  did 
not  find  any  evidence  affected  him ;  for  it  appeared  to  be  John  that  carried 
me  money,  and  not  he.  As  to  the  rest  he  said,  where  several  men  come  to 
rob  a  house,  and  some  enter,  and  others  stand  without  to  prevent  their 
being  surprised,  they  are  nil  guilty  of  the  burglaiy. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bridgman  added,  that  tI  the  door  were  not  broken 
open,  but  opened  by  a  picklock,  it  was  nevertheless  burglary ;  that  as  to 
we  story  of  meeting  the  thief  upon  Tower-hill,  it  ought  to  be  r^ected  as  a 
perfect  romance.  And  admitting  that  one  of  the  t^eves  came  in  at  the 
«oor  in  the  day-time,  and  let  the  others  in  in  the  night,  it  was  nevertheless 
HWinthemalL   . 

The  jury  having  withdrawn,  returned  iu  about  an  hour,  and  brought  in 
James  Turner  guilty,  but  acquitted  the  rest. 

The  19th  of  January,  1664,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  Colonel 
J^ames  Turner,  and  he  Vas  hanged  the  Slst  of  the  same  month,  in  Leaden- 
flalUtreet,  near  the  end  of  Lime-street,  where  Mr.  Tryon  lived. 

Before  he  suffered,  he  confessed  that  he  himself,  William  Turner,  one 
^bite,  a  solicitor,  and  White's  friend,  committed  this  robbery,  but  that  his 
^Je  and  sons  knew  nothing  of  it  He  restored  Mr.  Tryon  the  carcanet  of 
nibies  and  diamonds  that  was  wanting. 

i)aring  bis  in:prisonment,  and  at  his  execution.  Colonel  Turner  ap- 
peared very  courageous,  though  his  long  speeches  on  the  scaffold  led  many 
^  think  that  he  looked  for  a  reprieve  from  the  King. 

'T-  'Ainn*a  mao.,  ho.  v.  b  ■ 
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GATHERINGS  FOR  A  GARLAND  OF  BISHOPRICK 

BLOSSOMS. 

Bt  Wm.  Htltom  LoMOBrxFTB,  Esq. 

Author  of  *'  Darunqton,  its  Ankals  and  Characteristics,**  &c. 

"  The  Perciea  are  rifiing  in  the  North ; 
The  Nevilles  are  gathering  in  the  West.^ 

The  Rising  of  the  North  in  1569. 

§U99  Irast,  mss  triyt. 

Csprriiuc  m  nmfott 

^  lUt  UUb, 

NetfOU  JTollM.t 

**  The  Rising  of  the  North"  was  so  especially  the  rising  of  the  Bishop- 
rick,  and  the  ballad  of  that  title  bears  so  high  a  rank  in  merits  that  I  o&r 
no  apology  for  reprinting  it  from  Bishop  Percy's  text,  with  copious  notes, 
which  I  trust  will  explain  it  in  as  minute  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with 
interest. 

It  was  the  enviable  privilege  of  the  late  lamented  Sir  Cnthhert  Sharp 
to  visit  the  scarcely  appreciated  editor  of  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  £ngli.<h 
Poetry,  at  Dromore,  in  1798.  He  ascertained  "  The  Rising  in  tic 
North"  to  be  his  favourite  ballad,  and  the  venerable  prelate  recited  it  to 
him  with  great  energy  and  effect. 

"  The  Catholic  nobility  of  the  North  (and  of  such  were  the  Nevilles, 
Percys,  and  Dacres)  felt  little  kindness  to  Eb'zabeth,  and  looked  with 
anxiety  to  Mary  of  Scotland  as  the  true  heir  of  England.  Westmoteland 
was  certainly  privy  to  the  intended  union  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with 
the  Scottish  Queen,  and  the  deposition  of  Mary,  and  the  impsisonineiit  of 
the  Duke  and  of  many  of  his  adherents  in  the  South,  alarmed  the  Northern 
Earls  for  their  own  safety  ;  and  though  at  first  they  submitted  themielvet 
to  the  President  of  the  North,  yet,  soon  after,  some  flEdse  or  exaggerated 
rumours  induced  Northumberland  to  fly  first  from  his  manor  of  Topcliff? 
to  his  keeper's  house,  and  fi-om  thence  the  night  following  to  Brancepetb 
Castle,  where  he  found  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  in  equal  alarm.  Tbe 
country  flocked  in  to  them  ;  and  driven,  it  would  seem,  into  rebellion  hs 
very  fear  and  apprehension  of  arrest,  the  two  Earls  were  in  a  few  days  »t 
the  head  of  a  tumultuous  army,  in  open  defiance  to  Elizabeth/* 

*  These  and  numerous  other  verses  introduced  in  foot  notes  are  portions  of"  Chi- 
ton's Lament,"  a  beautiful  ballad  by  Surtees  (andRaine?). 

t  The  first  occurs  on  a  garter  round  **  the  Neville  cross"  at  Braiicepefib;it  ii^ 
occurred  on  a  beautifvl  groined  roof  there  discovered  in  1S18,  and  was  twa«  writtra 
**  fiiaw  droyte."  I'he  second  is  quoted  as  the  usual  motto  of  the  Raby  family,  mmI  ^ 
third  is  that  worn  by  the  A ben^avennv  branch.  Some  Junior  lines  gave  ' '  ae  vUe**  oslr. 
Tho  Fanes,  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  dsssendtd  from  Ito  iuaily,  got  a  capital  pomuafi 
motto  on  both  names,  **  Ne  viU/ano,'' 
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Listen,  liyely  lordlings  all. 

Lithe  'and  listen  unto  mee. 
And  I  will  sing  of  a  noble  earle, 

The  noblest  earle  in  the  north  oountri^** 

Earle  Percy  is  into  bis  garden  gone,t 

And  after  him  walkes  his  fidre  ladi^ : 
I  heard  a  bird  sing  in  mine  eare. 

That  I  must  eidier  fight  or  flee  % 

Now  heaven  forefend,  my  dearest  lord, 

That  ever  such  harm  should  bap  to  thee : 
But  goe  to  London  to  the  court. 

And  fiure  Ml  truth  and  honestid. 


•  u 


*  The  twogreat  princes  of  the  north  were  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  at 
Alnwick,  and  Westmerland  at  Raby  Castle."  To  me  the  ballad  smells  strongly 
of  Yorkshire,  and  I  can  almost  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  minstrel  between  Norton 
Conyers  and  the  Percy  manor-house  of  Topcliffe.  As  a  Bishopric  man,  I  must 
stand  up  for  mine  ain  cottntrie»  and  while  1  fuUy  admit  the  enchantment  thrown 
over  the  mind  by  the  Percys  of  romance  and  song,  I  question  whether  one  of 
them  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  enjoyed  by  the  first  and  great  Earl  of 
Westmorehmd  and  his  descendant,  the  "  proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of 
kings,"  or  to  the  honour  attendant  on  the  hero  of  Neville's  Cross.  The  very 
cluuracteristic  of  the  family,  who  descended  from  the  Saxon  earls  of  Northum- 
brian and  who  mingled  their  blood  with  royalty,  is  "noble'*  par  eminence — 
"  The  nobis  NeviUesy  After  all,  the  palatinate  was  earlier  known  to  the  Percys 
than  their  border  country.  Dalton,  afterwards  Daltou  Percy^  was  brought  to 
them  by  marriage  with  Ellen  de  Baliol,  and  was  apparently  the  first  English 
possession  acquired  by  the  family  north  of  the  Tees,  but,  dazzled  by  their  more 
northern  hmds,  they  sold  it  m  1370  to  the  Neville  of  Raby. 

t  Thomas  Percy,  seventh  Earl  of  Northumberland,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Percy, 
brother  to  the  sixth  Earl,  who  was  beguiled  into  the  "Pilgrimage  of  Grace"  by 
Aske  the  great  captain^  who,  with  his  force,  shouted  at  Wrcssil  ^tes,  *'  tkoU" 
•cndMfmr  a  Pereur  for  which  offence  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1637.  His 
unfortunate  son  had  been  disappointed  of  the  custody  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
by  Mr.  Lowther,  a  deputy  warden,  who  was  called  by  Northumberland  "  a 
««ic/,  too  low  a  man  to  pretend  to  such  a  charge.*'  The  character  of  Northum- 
berland was  the  worst  possible  for  his  onerous  charge.  After  his  betrayal  into 
Lttd  Uunsdon's  hands  by  the  Douglas,  the  statesman  writes,  ^*  trewly  he  semes 
too  follow  hys  owld  humors,  reddyar  to  talke  of  hawks  and  hownds  than  any 
thing  eb ;  very  mnohe  abasht  and  sorrofnll,  beyng  yn  grete  feare  of  hys  lyfe, 
^od  yett  reddyar  to  talke  of  those  vayne  matters  than  otherwyse."  It  is  evi- 
<lent  that  both  earls  were  very  poor,  and  Northumberland  especially.  His 
brother  Henry,  whose  cluuracter  seems  to  have  been  none  of  the  kindest,  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  in  his  turn  falling  into  suspicion,  was  shot,  or  shot  himself  in 
the  Tower.  His  luckless  brother,  just  before  his  execution,  liad  named  liimself 
"  Sjfn^  T^&me,"  and  said  that  "  Symple  Thome  must  dye  to  sett  up  creweH 
Henry." 

*^  And  woe  to  the  mcrmaid^s  wyly  tongue  i 
And  woe  to  the  fire  was  in  her  *ee ; 
And  woe  for  the  witching  spell  she  flung, 
That  lur*d  the  north  star  from  the  sky  I'' 

u  K  2 
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Now  nay,  now  nay,  my  ladye  gay, 

Alas  !  thy  coansell  suits' not  mee ; 
Mine  enemies  prevail  so  fiist, 

That  at  the  court  I  may  not  bee. 

O  goe  to  the  court  yet,  good  my  lord. 

And  take  thy  gallant  men  with  thee  : 
If  any  dare  to  doe  yon  wrong. 

Then  yonr  warrant  they  may  bee. 

Now  nay,  now  nay,  thou  ladye  foire. 

The  conrt  is  full  of  subtletie  ; 
And  if  I  goe  to  the  court,  lady. 

Never  more  I  may  thee  see. 

Yet  goe  to  the  court,  my  lord,  she  sayes. 

And  I  myselfe  will  lyde  wi'  thee  : 
At  court  then  for  my  dearest  lord. 

His  &ithftill  borrowe*  I  will  bee. 

Now  nay,  now  naye,  my  lady  deare ; 

Far  lever  had  I  lose  my  life. 
Than  leave  among  my  cruell  foes 

My  love  in  jeopardy  and  strife.f 

"  Thou  remember'Bt 
Since,  once  I  sat  upon  a  pronuMitorT, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphio  s  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  hannonioiis  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  hear  the  sea-maid*s  music." 

The  earl  had  had  communication  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  he  sad  his 
wife  had  received^kens  from  her — ^two  diamond  rings,  a  cross  of  gold,  ud  * 
little  stone,  set  in  a  tablet  of  gold.  They  returned  **  such  tokens  and  trifles  as 
they  had." 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  rashly  contemplated  marriage  with  the  ^aneen  of 
all  hearts,"  had  a  sister  Jane  married  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  toe  doke 
as  he  went  to  court  according  to  command,  sent  a  man  to  Neville,  to  require  hin 
^/or  all  the  hrotherlif  love  that  is  betwixt  them,  that  he  woold  net  stanv; 
for  if  he  did,  the  said'  duke  was  then  in  daanger  of  losing  of  his  hcd.  And  ss 
for  the  Etfle  of  Northumberland,  (saith  he),  let  him  do  what  he  hat  Tfav 
mnche  the  Ewrl  of  W.  said  unto  us  [Northnmberland  and  conibdoates,  o!<l 
Norton,  dbc.].  And  more  he  saith :  that  notwithstanding  this  meas^e,  be 
woold  take  such  part  as  we  did." 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland  confessed  that  the  motive  of  the  rebels  wai  for 
the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  preservation  of  the  second  person  <yf  ^ 
realm,  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

Westmoreland  was  summoned  to  court  as  well  as  Northumberland,  and  aau- 
lar  fears  deterred  him  from  going. 

•  Pledge. 

+  This  conversation  is  extremely  touching.  The  lady  was  Anne,  da^gwf 
of  Henry  Somerset,  Earl  of  Worcester.  The  order  to  Northumberland  totef^ 
to  the  court,  was  sent  to  him  by  Sussex,  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  tb«  «•»* 
night  he  left  Topdiffe  '*  uppon  the  soddaine  of  a  false  larume.*^    The  ooQfp^* 
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Bat  come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page» 

Come  thou  hither  unto  mee. 
To  Maister  Norton  thou  must  goe 

In  all  the  haste  that  ever  may  bee.* 

Commend  me  to  that  genUemkn, 

And  beare  this  letter  here  fro  mee  ; 
And  say  that  earnestly  I  praye. 

He  will  ryde  in  my  companie. 

ton  perceiving  him  to  be  wavering  and  nnconstant  of  promises  made  to  them, 
caosed  a  servant  of  his,  called  Beckwith  (after  he  was  laid  in  his  bed),  to  bustle 
in  and  to  '*  knocke  at  his  chamber  doore,  willing  him  in  hast  to  arise  and  shift 
for  himselfe,  for  that  his  enemies  were  about  the  parke,  and  had  beset  him 
with  great  numbers  of  men,  whereupon,  he  arose  and  conveyed  himselfe  away 
to  his  keeper's  house/*  He  sent  an  excuse  to  Sussex  on  the  ground  of  the 
report,  but  the  latter  sending  a  messenger,  found  him  gone.  •*  My  lady  [Nor- 
thumberlandj  sayeth  there  slial  be  no  trobbell,  but  I  wyll  no  more  truste  any 
words."  Percy  also  replied  to  the  queen,  stating  the  "  old  cancar"  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  that  he  durst  not  adventure  into  her  presence  until  he  had  craved 
herpardon,  and  until  time  had  shewn  how  untme  the  reports  were. 

The  countess  took  an  active  share  in  the  toils  of  the  rebellion,  attended  her 
husband  in  the  advance  of  the  army,  and  fled  over  the  border  to  the  house  of 
Jock  of  the  Side,  "  a  cottage  not  to  be  compared  to  any  dog  kennel  in  Eng- 
land.** After  sujflfering  many  outrages,  she  escaped  over  the  seas,  and  m  1570, 
the  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  are  stated  to  **  have  nether  penny  nor  half- 
penny.*' She,  however,  received  a  pension  ft'om  Philip  of  Spain  of  100  crowns 
a  month,  (as  she  supported  many  other  of  the  ancient  religion)  and  far  away 
from  her  children,  and  disowned  dt  her  family,  she  died  in  exile,  1596.  "  God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,**  and  she  Uved  abroad,  "  with  good  edifica- 
tion, and  much  esteem  for  her  piety  and  wisdom.** 

*  The  ballad  narration  is  qmte  possible.  The  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  old  Nor- 
ton, left  his  house  at  midnjght,  in  like  sort  as  Percy  did  {Sharp's  Memorials^  15). 
The  distance  between  Topdiffe  and  Norton  Conyers  is  small,  and  there  was  ample 
time  after  the  arrival  of  the  queen*s  command,  for  a  letter  to  be  sent.  Norton 
anew  the  wavering  mind  of  the  man  to  whom  he  pledged  his  faith,  and  might 
^ntrive  the  bustle  at  Topcliffe.  But  he  had  certainly  been  in  the  conspiracy 
pfifore.  (See  Note  to  Stanaa  11.^  From  the  ConfeBsion  of  Christopher  Norton, 
It  may  be  coUected  that  Percy  nad  been  with  his  father,  and  made  him  privy 
to  the  dangerous  position  in  which  he  stood,  which  grieved  his  father  exceed- 
jijglyy  whose  duty,  as  a  aueen*s  officer  was  to  disclose  what  the  earl  had  told 
mm;  but  the  earl  reminaed him  that  he  had  been  a  sarvand  in  his  grand£Either*B 
house,  and  that  he  eoafided  in  him  as  a  man  of  honor,  and  his  countryman :  his 
ntiher  at  length  ]^romised  to  keep  his  counsel,  but  "  not  to  be  partaker  in  it  ;** 
that  his  &ther  wished  himself  beyond  sea,  as  he  feared  his  religion  would  cost 
huB  bis  life;  and  they  rode  to  Mr.  Tempest's,  at  Hohnside,  with  a  view  to 
^^S^^  shipping  at  Newcastle.  Shortly  after  their  return  home,  they  heard 
that  Percy's  house  was  beset  by  the  Lord  President  and  a  great  company : 
|hey  then  set  out  immediately  for  Brancepeth,  thinking,  by  Mr.  Tempest's  help, 
to  Moape  over  sea ;  but  there  they  found  the  earls  and  tne  confederacy,  and, 
two  n^ts  afterwards,  the  earls  began  to  stir.  The  earl  stotetl,  that  on  his 
flight  from  Topcliffe,  he  intended  to  bend  liis  course  to  Alnwick,  but,  unfortu- 
^tely  took  Rabv  in  his  way.  There  he  found  all  the  Nortons  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  Neville  was  furnished  with  his  men  and  friends,  as  if  ready  for 
"»^f  "  which  seemed  unto  me  very  strange,  he  was  brought  to  that,  when 
good  hope  was  paste,  and  more  fitted  for  us  to  seke  to  conveigh  ourselves 
awaie.**  Percy  mentions  the  "  great  perswasious"  of  "  old  Norton*^  long  before 
tho  Topcliffe  iis««e. 
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One  while  the  little  feot-page  went^ 

And  another  while  he  ran ; 
Until  he  came  to  his  journeys  end^ 

The  little  foot-page  never  blan.* 

When  to  that  gentleman  he  came, 

Doun  he  kneeled  on  his  knee ; 
And  tooke  the  letter  betwixt  his  hands. 

And  lettth'e  gentleman  it  see. 

• 

And  when  the  letter  it  was  redd 

Affore  that  goodlje  companye, 
I  wit,  if  you  the  tarathe  wold  know> 

There  was  many  a  weeping  eye. 

He  sayd.  Come  thither,  Christopher  Norton, f 

A  gallant  youth  thou  seerast  to  bee ; 
What  doest  thou  coansell  me»  my  sonne. 

Now  that  good  erle*s  in  jeopardy  ? 

Father,  my  connselle's  &ir  and  free ; 

That  erle  he  is  a  noble  lord. 
And  whatsoever  to  him  you  hight, 

I  wold  not  have  you  breaks  your  word. 

Gramercy,  Christopher,  my  sonne, 

Thy  counBell  well  it  liketh  mee. 
And  if  we  speed  and  scape  with  life 

Well  advanced  shall  thou  bee. 

Come  you  hither,  my  nine  good  sonneB,^ 

Gallant  men  I  trowe  you  bee ; 
How  many  of  you,  my  children  deare. 

Will  stand  by  that  good  erle  and  mee  ? 

Eight  of  them  did  answer  make, 

Eight  of  them  spake  bastilie, 
0  father,  till  the  daye  we  dye 

Well  stand  by  that  good  erle  and  thee.f 

*  Lingered. 

f  Hifi  gallantry  was  his  xnin.  He  was  executed  after  his  uncle  Thoatt&t 
TyDum,  yery  repentant,  and  exhorting  all  men  to  take  example  by  Im- 
^*  Being  hanged  a  little  whde,  and  then  cut  down,  the  butcher  opened  lam, 
and,  as  he  took  out  his  bowels,  he  cried,  and  said, — "  Oh  Lord,  Loid,  lave 
mercy  upon  me  !^*  and  so  he  yielded  up  the  ghost.** 

%  Old  Norton  had  eleven  children ;  seven  are  only  mentiimed  on  record^  as 
actually  implicated  in  the  rebellion. 

II  **  Well  keep  our  bond  to  our  noble  Lord, — 

We*ll  tine  our  faith  to  the  Southern  Queen ; 
And  when  all  is  lost,  we*ll  cross  the  seas, 
And  bi  farewell  to  bower  and  green. 
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Gramercy  now,  my  children  deare. 
You  Bhowe  yourselves  right  bold  and  brave ; 

And  whetheraoe'er  I  live  or  dyoi 
A  father's  blessiog  you  shall  have. 

But  what  sayst  thou,  O  Francis  Norton, 

Thou  art  mine  eldest  sonn  and  heire : 
Somewhat  lies  brooding  in  thy  breast ; 

Whatever  it  bee,  to  me  declare. 

Father,  you  are  an  aged  man, 

Your  head  is  white,  your  bearde  is  gray ; 
It  were  a  shame  at  these  your  yeares, 

For  you  to  ryse  in  such  a  fray.* 

Now  fye  upon  thee,  coward  Francis,! 

Thou  never  leamedst  this  of  mee  : 
When  thou  wert  young  and  tender  of  sge, 

Why  did  I  make  soe  much  of  thee  ? 

But,  lather,  I  will  wend  with  you, 

Unarm*d  and  naked  will  I  be  ; 
And  he  that  strikes  against  th^  crowne. 

Ever  an  ill  death  may  he  dee. 

"  Our  towers  may  stand,  till  down  they  foil, — 
Ihat^s  all  the  help  they'll  get  from  me ; 
False  Southrons  will  be  lords  of  all, 
But  we*ll  ne'er  hear  it  o'er  the  sea." 

*  The  name  given  to  him  at  the  period  in  connection  with  the  rebellion,  was 
"The  Patryarck,"  or  "  Old  Norton/'  Camden  describes  him  as  "  an  old  gentle- 
roan,  with  a  reverend  gray  head,  bearing  a  cross  with  a  stremer."  His  age  was 
71.  He  fled  to  Flanders,  and  the  allowance  to  "  Richard  Norton,  fancAieii,"  was 
18  crowns  monthly. 

"  Now,  foul  befall  the  venom'd  tongues 
That  slander'd  two  such  noble  peers ; 
And  brought  such  woe  and  misery 
On  sUver  hairs,  and  failing  years." 

t  The  sentiments  of  Francis  are  exact  to  the  truth.  He  had  been  foolish  in 
the  first  instance,  and  was  the  bearer  of  a  diamond  ring  from  Mary  of  Scotland 
to  Percy.  At  the  conference  of  Kaby,  when  Northumberland  arrived,  ^  he 
joined  the  latter  against  old  Norton,  ana  thought  the  cause  an  impossibility; 
and  the  peer  in  his  confession  roundly  states  that  the  recreant  Francis,  with  the 
two  Tempests,  father  and  son,  and  others,  "  departed,  providing  to  make  shift 
for  themselves."  He  fled  to  FUnders,  from  whence  he  writes  to  Leicester  and 
Burleigh,  disclaiming  any  influence  on  Percy,  with  whom  he  was  not  friends, 
blaming  Dr.  Morton  who  threatened  the  loss  of  their  souls,  and  stating  that  he  was 
wholly  against  the  drawing  arms  at  the  conference  (which  he  places  at  Brance- 
peth),  that  he  then  so  persuaded  them,  that  at  that  time  they  desisted  from 
stirring,  and  that  he  and  others  departed  from  them,  and  were  not  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  uproar,  nor  came  to  them  for  tw^o  or  three  days  after.  He  repeatedly 
begged  pardon,  but  was  refused.  However,  his  bon  John  kept  part  of  the 
family  property.  Francis  was  greatly  disliked  by  the  other  rebels  in  exile  for 
his  submission 
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Then  rose  that  reverend  gentleman,* 

And  with  him  came  a  goodi  je  band 
To  join  with  the  brave  Erie  Percy, 

And  all  the  flower  o'  Northumberkoid.t 

With  them  the  noble  Nevill  came. 

The  Erie  of  Westmoreland  waa  liee :% 
At  Wetherbye  they  mustred  their  host. 

Thirteen  thousand  hire  to  see.]] 

Lord  Westmoreland  his  ancyent  raisde. 
The  dun  bull  he  rays'd  on  hye,$ 

•  Old  Norton  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  expedition.  "  Olde  R^^^ 
Norton's  devise  to  cheere  ub,  to  keepe  and  continue  together,  from  breskingetod 
devidmge  ourselves,  as  we  oftentimes  were  in  hand,*'  was  the  appearance  of  a 
person  professing  to  be  a  Spanish  emissary,  who  promised  aid  from  the  Doke 
of  Alva.  (See  Sharp*s  MemoriaU,  191.)  At  the  conference  of  Raby,  after  his 
«K)n  Francis  had  departed,  he  was  a  prime  cause  of  keeping  Percy  (who  seem* 
to  have  been  a  most  unwilling  agent  when  the  din  of  arms  was  to  amve),  lo 
conjunction  with  NeviUe.  "  Yet,"  says  Percy,  "  for  the  kepinge  m  of  tho« 
gentlemen  that  seemed  at  first  so  frankly  to  take  my  parte,  1  shewed  not 
greatly  to  mislike  their  earnest  maners  in  seking  to  put  the  same  in  execntioo 
as  before  is  said,  and  yet  put  them  off  with  such  dihitory  meanes  and  ways,  as 
above  is  specified,  untill  the  last,  that  I  was  drawn  into  it  per  force." 

t  Yet  the  names  of  persons  of  that  county  attainted  are  extremely  few. 

i  Charles  Neville,  the  last  Earl  of  Westmoreland  of  that  name,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Northumberland's  statement,  extremely  averse  to  rismg,  and  "ooh 
pressed  and  sore  urged  by  others."  "  Sirs,"  said  he,  "  for  that  von  are  «»7b^^ 
thus  to  proceede  m  this  matter,  let  me  knowe  what  the  quareU  shall  be."  Ssyd 
they,  '*  For  religion."  "  No,"  saies  he  agame,  « those  that  seeme  to  take  thi* 
quarrel  in  other  countreis,  are  accompted  as  rebells ;  and  therefore  /  wtB  M9er 
Hot  my  hawsey  which  hath  been  this  longe  preserved  without  skq/ning?^  He  was  « 
a  sporting,  amorous  bent,  with  little  of  the  high  bearing  of  a  Neville,  and  after 
the  rebellion  escaped  to  Flanders,  where  he  sued  for  a  pardon  in  vain,  and  after 
much  insult,  died  in  obscurity  in  1601.  His  portrait,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Abergavenny,  presents  him  with  a  high  forehead,  small  regular  features, 
"the  Neville  nose,"  and  a  pleasing,  but  inenergetic  and  effeminate  expression- 
He  frequently  endeavourea  to  procure  James  of  Scotland's  intercession,  but 
James  fought  shyly,  and  Elizabeth  thanks  him  for  his  answers  to  the  rebel  in  a 
manner  that  reveals  an  inexorable  determination,  mingled  with  repeated  glimpses 
of  the  womids  his  treason  had  caused.  "  My  orcA^-rebel  Westmarland— yes, 
suche  a  one  as  made  me  knotoe  a  traitor  in  my  land — ^that  wicked  traitor  M  estwer- 
land,  whom  many  benefitz  of  life  and  lande,  besides  all  other  kind  and  lovingc 
traictmentz,  could  never  let  but  he  wold  nides  make  his  name  thejirtiirmlar 
thai  ever  my  rodgne  had;  to  whom,  neither  cause  nor  injury,  nor  povwty,  nor  il 
usage,  gave  ever  shadowe  of  mene  to  move  suche  a  thoght,  but  wer  hit  not  (W 
he  liveih  by  my  meanes  (whom  many  wold,  for  the  horror  of  his  fact,  or  now  have 
dispatched),  secunu  propter  contemptum^  ek  had  it  not  bine  possible  for  Wm  to 
have  lived  to  this  howre"  (1693). 

I  "  They  went  to  Wetherby,  and  there  taryed  three  or  foure  cUiT^i  *»«  *!f" 
Clifford  Moore,  nigh  unto  Bramham  Moore,  tney  mustered  themserres,  at  which 
time  they  were  about  two  thousande  horsemen,  and  five  thousand  Jbo^ten,  W^ 
was  the  greatest  number  that  ever  they  were.  From  whence  they  intended  to 
have  marched  towarde  Yorke,  but  theyr  myndes  being  sodainly  altered,  they 
returned."    The  retrogade  movement  was  fatal. 

§  The  bull's  head  sable,  armed  or.  was  constantly  worn  by  the  Nevilles  «s  « 
crest,  in  both  "three-quarter  and  profile  style,"  out  of  a  ducal  or  carl's  coronet, 


And  three  dogs  with  golden  collars 
Were  there  sett  out  most  royallye.^ 

Erie  Percy  there  his  ancyent  spred. 
The  halfe-moone  shining  all  soe  fairef 

or  chapeaa.  Their  supporters  were  two  pied  bulls  armed,  angaled,  collared 
and  chained,  or.  with  some  trifling  yariations,  being  ocosaionaUy  ducally  goreed. 
On  a  cradle  which  belonged  to  the  last  Earl,  the  supporters  are  a  bull  and  uon 
rampant,  and  two  roundels  contain  the  crest  and  a  lion  rami>ant.  They  also 
had  a  very  celebrated  badge,  consisting  of  a  bull  passaat,  bearing  a  banner  (in 
the  manner  of  an  Agnus  Dei)  charged  with  the  Neville  saltier ;  while  from  the 
beast's  neck  proceeds  a  sort  of  streamer,  also  adorned  with  that  most  famous 
cross. 

The  whole  of  these  bull  insignia  were  with  the  device  of  b  6  derived  from 
Bertram  Buhner,  Lord  of  Bnmcepeth,  whose  daughter  and  heiress  married 
Geoffrey  de  Neville,  temp.  Kich.  I.  The  daughter  and  heiress  of  this  couple 
niarried  Kobert  Fitz  Maulred,  a  direct  descendant  from  Wakheof  (the  Saxon 
Karl  of  Northumbria,  ▲.D.  9G9),  and  the  Norman  star  bein^  then  in  the  ascend- 
ant, his  son  assumed  hismother*s  name  of  Neville ;  but  retamed  his  own  paternal 
coat,  the  saltire,  which  became  the  most  cherished  bearing  of  the  north,  and 
occurs  everywhere. 

The  Nevilles  descended  from  Gilbert  de  Neville,  a  noble  Norman  admiral  in 
the  Conaueror*s  fleet,  and  their  arms  were,  or.  fretty  gules,  on  a  canton  sable,  an 
ancient  Aip.  In  the  quartered  shield -this  bearing  tiu&.es  the  next  rank  to  the 
saltire  of  Fita  Maldred. 

An  "  ancvent"  is  a  standard. 

*  I  can  add  nothing  to  Percy's  observations  on  this  cognizance.  The  device 
has  not  occurred  to  me  among  the  Neville  badges,  yet  some  junior  branches  of 
the  fimiily  (as  Neville  of  Chyte,  Yorks.,  dec.)  U)re  a  ^eyhound*s  head  erased. 
Bat  the  text  may  have  undergone  corruption,  for  m  another  ballad,  in  the 
Bishop's  fd^io  MS.,  containing  the  sequel  of  the  Earl's  history,  his  banner  is 
described  by  him  thus : — 

Sett  me  np  my  fairs  dan  baU« 

With  gilden  horns,  hoe  beares  all  soe  hye. 

t  "The  Whyte  Lyon  on  the  Ynglysh  parte,  forsoth  as  I  yow  sayne; 

The  Lucetts  and  the  CrencnimU  both :  the  Skotts  faught  them  agayne.'* 

So  at  the  battle  of  Otterboume  the  Percy  standards  "  stode  on  hye ;  that 
every  man  myght  full  well  knowe."  The  White  Lion  statant  was  an  ancient 
badge  of  the  race,  and  the  ludez  or  pike-fish  were  constantly  quartered  with  the 
Internal  coat,  that  bemg  the  condition  on  which  the  heiress  of  Lucy  conveyed 
to  her  husband,  the  father  of  Hotspur,  by  whom  she  had  no  child,  all  her  broad 
lands,  thus  for  ever  alienating  them  from  the  scions  of  her  own  blood.  TVuly 
**  the  Pereu^Mjnrofit  was  the  Lucy's  loss.**  In  this  case  the  lucies  and  the  crescents 
formed  a  baoige  as  on  Percy's  Cross,  at  Hedeele^  Moor,  where  the  horns  of  the 
silver  moon  waned  before  the  saltier  of  Nevule  m  1463.  Lord  Montacute,  the 
brother  of  the  imperious  kin^-maker,  was  sent  into  Northumberland  to  raise 
the  people,  by  Edward  IV.,  who  sent  a  large  force  to  his  aid,  "  least,  peradven- 
ture,  he  giving  too  much  confidence  to  the  men  of  the  Bishopricke  and  Nor- 
thamberJande,  might  through  them  be  deceyved.*'  He  was  encountered  on  his 
march  towards  his  enemies  by  "  the  Lorde  Hungerford,  the  Lord  Roos,  Sir 
Raufe  Percy,  and  divers  others,  at  a  place  called  Hegelymore,  where  suddaynelv 
the  saide  lordes,  m  manner  without  stroke  striking,  fled,  and  only  Sir  Kaui^ 
PerCT  abode,  and  was  there  manfully  slayne,  with  divers  other,  saying,  when  he 
was  dying,  I  have  saved  the  bird  in  my  hosome^  meaning,  that  he  had  kept  his  pro- 
mise and  otb  made  to  K.  Henry,  forgetting  belike,  that  hee  in  King  Henries  most 
necessitieabandonedhymand  submitted  him  to  Kmg  Edward."  {ooOinshed,)  The 
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The  Nortons  aneyent  had  the  crone. 

And  the  five  wounds  our  Lord  did  beaxe.* 

Then  Sir  George  Bowes  he  straightwaye  rose, 

After  them  some  spoyle  to  make  :f 
Those  noble  erles  tum*d  back  againe, 

And  aye  they  vowed  that  knight  to  take.^ 

That  baron  II  he  to  his  castle  fled, 
To  Barnard  Castle  then  fled  bee. 

silver  crescent  is  still  worn  as  a  badge  by  the  £unily ;  the  horns  are  made  to 
meet,  and  the  cuxde  formed  is  divided  per  pale,  sable  and  gides,  and  charsed 
with  a  manacle,  or.  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  look  like  a  pair  of  spectscles. 
Whether  the  sable  Bide  has  given  rise  to  the  saying,  '*  Lord  NorOomberleadt 
Aniw,"  meaning  a  black  epe,  common  for  the  but  two  hundred  years,  I  cannot 
eay.  The  cognizance  was  probably  acquired  in  some  crusade,  but  in  a  pedi- 
gree, temp.  Hen.  VIL,  a  miraculous  origui  is  given  to  this  device  of  the  descend- 
ants of  "  WiUiam  Alsgemons,"  or  "William  with  the  Whiskers."  They  were. 
according  to  it — 

.    •    .    Gemona  fyrst  named  Bratya  bloudo  of  Tioy  i 

Which  valliantly  fyghtynge  in  the  liind  of  Pers^  [PersiaJ 

At  pointe  terrible  ayance  the  miscreants  on  nyght. 

An  nevynly  mystery  was  schewyd  hym,  old  bookya  rebene; 

In  hys  scheld  did  schyne  a  Mone  veiyfying  her  lyght, 

Which  to  all  the  ooste  yave  a  pcrfyttc  fyght. 

To  yaynqiyrs  his  enemys,  and  to  deth  ihem  persne ; 

And  therefore  the  Persea  the  eraaant  doth  renew. 

*  "To  get  the  more  credite  among  the  favourers  of  the  olde  Bomish  religion, 
they  had  a  crosse  with  a  banner  of  the  five  wounds  borne  before  them,  Mnne- 
time  by  olde  Norton,  sometime  by  others."  Some  of  the  rebels  bore  on  their 
standard  a  plough  with  the  motto,  God  speed  the  Plough^  and  others,  In  hocsigao 
vinccMj  "  a  fond  imputation  of  the  poesy  of  Constantinus  Magnus.*^ 

Aske  and  his  partners,  in  1536,  affected  tlie  same  concern  for  true  rdigion- 
**  They  named  this  theyr  seditious  voyage — an  holy  and  blessed  pilgrinu^- 
They  had  also  certayne  banners  in  the  fielde,  in  which  was  paynted  Chiiste 
hanging  on  the  crosse  on  the  one  side,  and  a  cludice  with  a  paynted  cake  in  it  (») 
the  other  side,  with  diverse  other  banners  of  like  hypocrysie  and  feigned  Mi- 
nesse.  The  souldiers  had  also  embrodered  on  the  sleeves  of  theyr  coates,  in 
steade  of  a  badge,  the  sunilitude  of  the  five  woundes  of  our  Savioor,  and  in  tlie 
myddest  thereof  was  written  the  name  of  our  Lord.*' 

f  I  do  not  understand  these  two  lines.  On  the  rebellion  becoming  manifest  Sir 
Creorge  hastily  fortified  the  Boyal  fortress  of  Barnard  Castle,  and  was  m^ 
anxious  to  join  the  Earl  of  Sussex  at  York,  but  the  Earl  directed  him  to  re- 
main. 

X  .The  exiles  often  wished  that  the  "  Erie  of  Westmerland  had  taken  Sir 
George  Bowes  at  the  first,  and  kepte  him  stylL" 

II  Sir  Georee  had  been  Marshall  of  Berwick.  Baron  seems  to  be  used  in  tite 
sense  of  a  rich  and  powerful  man,  unless  indeed  the  Bowes  family  were  barvo^ 
of  the  Bishopriek.  The  rebels  endeavoured  to  draw  Sir  George  out  to  %lit 
but  he  refused,  from  which  circumstance  doubtless  the  popular  rhyme  arose 

"  Coward,  a  coward,  of  Barney  Castell 
Dare  not  come  out  to  fight  a  batteL" 

Indeed  poor  Barnard  Castle  has  always  been  the  butt  of  the  Bishopriek.  "  Bar 
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Tbe  uttermost  walks  were  eathe  to  wxd. 
The  earles  have  wonne  them  presentlie.* 

The  nttennost  walles  were  lime  and  bricke  ; 

But  thoughe  they  won  them  soon  anone, 
Long  e*er  they  wan  the  innermost  walles. 

For  they  were  cut  in  rocke  of  stone. 

Then  newes  unto  leeve  London  came 

In  all  the  speede  that  ever  might  bee. 
And  word  is  brought  to  our  royall  queene 

Of  the  rysing  in  the  North  countrid. 

Her  grace  she  tamed  her  round  about. 

And  like  a  royall  queene  shee  swore, 
I  will  ordayne  them  such  a  break&st, 

As  never  was  in  the  North  before.f 

Shee  caus*d  thirty  thousand  men  be  rays*d,  j; 

With  horse  and  hameis  feire  to  see  ; 
She  caused  thirty  thousand  men  be  raised, 

To  take  the  earles  i'th*  North  countrie. 


man/'  and 
considered  com- 
are  more  scan- 


ney  Cassel,  the  last  p]ace  that  God  made,'*  prodnoes  "  a  Bamey-cassel 
*  a  Bamey-cassel  bred  on  ;"  the  "  Bamey-cassel  breed*'  being  consid 
pletely  outlandish,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  personal  frays  are  i 
^Mly  conducted  there  than  in  any  other  place  I  know.  "A  Bamey-cassel 
Whisp*  is  a  handful  of  straw  used  by  slovens  to  mend  their  com  sacks.  Again, 
**  Lartington's  frogs,  and  Barney  Castle's  butcher  dogs,"  point  to  something  like 
cowardly  conduct  in  triumphing  over  the  weak.    But  oks  /  jam  mUiSf  although 

High  crowned  he  sits  in  dawning  pale. 
The  soTereign  of  the  lovely  vale, 

^Q  Has  few  good  properties  except  producing  "  Bamey-cassel  gingerbread,  the 
best  i' t' world.** 

Richard  UI.  as  is  well  known,  lay  much  at  Barnard  Castle,  in  right  of  his 
^fe,  and  on  Edward  IV.*b  death  was  attended  to  London  by  a  troop  of  northern 
men,  "marvellously  ill-favorU" 

•  The  rebels  on  their  retum  from  Wetherby  besieged  the  castle,  and  Sir 
^rse  withstood  them  gallantly  for  eleven  days,  but  the  treachery  of  his  men 
^bo  leaped  over  the  wsius  opened  the  gates,  with  his  lack  of  diet,  compelled 
'um  to  inarch  out  under  a  most  honoiurable  composition  from  the  castle  which 
**  atondith  stately  upon  Tees.**  Mr.  Surtees  concludes  from  the  ballad  autho- 
rity, that  the  insurgents  got  possession  of  the  outer  area ;  but  were  baffled  before 
the  chief  strength  of  the  place,  or  citadel,  within  the  inner  moat.  As  the  traitors 
of  his  little  garrison  threw  open  the  outer  gates,  Bowes  would  naturally  be 
urivep  into  the  strong  hold  as  a  last  defence ;  indeed  at  the  best,  his  means  were 
very  inadequate  to  defend  an  extent  of  above  six  acres.  It  is  not  easy  to  un- 
derstaad  the  meaning  of  the  outer  walls  of  Ume  and  brick. 

t  Quite  in  character.  She  would  swear  and  box  her  courtiers*  ears  most 
lustily. 

X  The  Earl  of  Sussex  had  7000  men,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord  Clinton, 
some  12,000 ;  and  1000  harquebusiers  are  named.     Read  ^*  twenty  thousand.** 
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Wi'  them  the  Mse  Erie  Warwick  went, 
Th*  Erie  Sussex  and  the  Lord  Husedea ; 

Untill  they  to  Yorke  castle  came 
I  wi8B»  thej  never  Biint  ne  blan. 

Now  spred  thj  aocjent»  Westmorland, 

Thy  dun  bull  £aine  would  we  spye ; 
And  diou,  the  Erie  o'  Northumberland, 

Now  rayse  thy  half  moone  up  on  hye. 

But  the  dun  bulle  is  iled  and  gone. 

And  the  halfe  moone  vanished  away: 
The  Erles,  though  they  were  brave  and  bold, 

Agiainst  so  many  covdd  not  stay,* 

•  "  Now  the  Percies'  creBcent  is  set  in  blood ; 
And  the  northern  bull  his  flight  has  tacn ; 
And  the  sheaf  of  arrows  are  keen  and  bright ; 
And  Bamard*s  walls  are  hard  to  gain.^ 

The  Earls  "  shrank  quite  away,  and  fled  into  Scotlande,  without  bidding  tbeir 
companie  farewell/* 

The  Westmerlande  Bk/A  and  man  in  the  Moam^ 

'1  he  beare  hath  brought  their  braverie  dowii«; 
I  dare  saye  for  sorrowe  they  are  rcdy  to  swoone. 

That  ercr  they  ymagjrnde  (o  trouble  the  croaneu 
Come  humble  ye  downe,  come  humble  ye  downe; 

Perforoe  now  submit  ye  to  the  Qoeene  and  the  croune, 

Jnyfidneweafor  true  subjectt,  jrr. 

When  that  the  Moone,  in  Northumberland, 

After  the  chaynge,  in  age  well  conne, 
Did  rise  with  force,  then  to  withstande, 

The  light  and  bright  beamea  of  the  aonne. 
The  sorrowful  dolers  soone  began. 

Through  Percies  pride  to  many  a  man. 
But  then  anone,  the  Westmere  BuB, 

Behelde  the  irsinge  of  this  moone, 
Thinking  that  shee  had  bjn  at  fidl. 

He  hastyd  then  anone  rail  soone, 
With  horse,  and  armes,  and  all  his  might, 

Prom  perfect  daye,  to  uncertaine  lyght. 

Q.  John  Barker.    (  The  Phgues  of  Northumberland  to  the  imte  of  Apdkt,) 

I  will  tell  ye,  for  troth,  what  newes  I  heare: 
The  Bull  of  the  North  is  a  frayd  of  the  Bear. 

The  moone  and  the  star  are  fallen  so  at  strife, 
I  ncrer  knowe  warre  so  strange  in  my  Ijfe; 

What  made  the  Mnrxians  bed  so  stouts^ 

To  seeke  the  sheafe  of  Arroes  out? 
A  mony on  of  that  hed  I  the  Northe  may  saie ; 

That  hed  ih)m  the  boddye  must  needes  a  waie. 

The  Lambe,  that  knewe  this  newes  before, 

Did  bid  the  Lyon  begin  to  roie; 
The  Lyon,  that  could  not  then  refraine. 

Did  b/d  the  Beare  go  shake  his  chayne. 


j 
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Tbee,  Norton,  wi'  thine  eight  good  sonnes, 

Thej  doom'd  to  dye,  alas !  for  rath ! 
Thy  reverend  lockes  thee  could  not  save,"*^ 

Nor  them  their  fair  and  hlooming  youthe.f 

Wi  them  fall  many  a  gallant  wight 

They  craellye  bereay'd  of  life : 
And  many  a  childe  made  fatherleese. 

And  widowed  many  a  tender  wife.J 

The  Dadley  fkmilY,  Earls  of  Warwick^  wore  as  cognizances,  the  white  lion, 
the  white  lion  and  the  ragged  stafi^  and  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  which  was 
derived  from  Beanchamp. 

The  Mnrriana  (Moor's)  head  was  the  crest  of  Norton ;  the  sheaf  of  arrows 
thst  of  Bowes. 

*  "  The  flower  is  shed,  and  the  spring  is  fled, 

And  he  wanders  alone  at  the  close  of  the  day ; 
And  the  sleety  hail,  in  the  moonshine  pale, 
Glistens  at  eve,  on  his  locks  of  grey. 

The  snn  shone  bright,  and  the  birds  sung  sweet. 

The  day  we  left  the  North  Gountrie ; 
Bat  cold  IS  the  wind,  and  sharp  is  the  sleet 

That  beat  on  the  exile  over  the  sea/* 

t  Francis  fled,  John  was  bat  slightly  implicated,  Edmund  the  ancestor  of 

M)rd  Grantley  is  not  named,  William  seems  to  have  been  pardoned,  George 

^M  "  doomed  to  die,"  but  the  wealthy  rebel  could  be  savea  by  composition, 

And  he  is  not  named  afterwards ;  Thomas  was  not  implicated,  Christopher  was 

executed,  Marmadnke  of  Stranton  pleaded  guilty  and  was  pardoned,  Sampson 

ned,  Richard  and  Henry  are  not  named.    These  were  the  eleven  sons  of  Nor- 
ton, ^ 

t  This  is  all  matter  of  well-known  history,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  reprint 
from  my  own  work. 


THE  WHITE  KNIGHT'S  TOMB. 
A  Tale  of  Kilmalloce. 

Thk  place  where  our  younger  days  have  been  passed,  even  if  they  should 
^ftve  proved  days  of  sorrow,  can  hardly  be  left  by  us  for  ever  without 
feeling  some  pangs  of  regret,  and  our  thoughts  must  often  return  to  those 
^ours  which  are  lost  in  the  flight  of  years,  the  more  distant,  the  more  hal- 
loaed. But  can  a  stranger  pass  through  Kilmallock,  and  not  be  struck 
^^  the  many  remnants  of  "  the  olden  times"  that  it  presents — its  moul- 
dering towers  and  its  magnificent  abbey  ?  Alas  I  each  moment  adds  to 
(be  desolation,  and  soon  no  trace  of  even  these  will  be  found. 

In  the  naiddle  of  the  once  splendid  aisle  of  Kilmallock  Abbey,  lies  the 
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tomb  of  Manriee  Fits  Oeiald,  the  celebrated  White  Knight,  that  angular 
compound  of  good  and  evil,  and  both  upon  the  giBAdeat  scale.  Being  not 
only  a  prodigious  admirer  of  mich  ancient  reliques,  but  lomewhat  given  to 
the  pleasant  occupation  of  dreaming  while  awake,  I  sate  one  day  upon  the 
White  Kn]ght*s  tomb,  meditating  on  his  past  fame  and  present  noUunc^ess 
till  I  had  fairly  dreamed  myself  away  into  the  world  of  other  times.  From 
this  agreeable  reverie  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  loud  langh,  and  of  so 
unusual  a  sound,  that  I  actually  jumped  up  from  my  seat.  The  feeling 
however  was  but  momentary,  and  turning  round  I  diaeov«red  a  most  out- 
landish figure  leisurely  taking  possession  of  the  seat  which  I  had  just  left 
It  was  a  little  man  with  something  of  that  cast  of  countenance  which  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  Cluricaune  race  {  the  sunk  but  brightly  glimmer- 
ing eye,  the  nose  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  entire  £Eice,  and  some  other 
no  less  striking  points  of  eoineidenee  almost  made  me  imagine  that  one  of 
those  beings  had  indeed  thus  suddenly  arisen  before  me. 

Giving  rather  a  satirical  smile,  and  settling  himself  still  more  comforta- 
bly on  the  tomb,  be  said — 

**  I  believe  I  liave  disturbed  you,  sir;'*  then  without  waiting  for  my 
answer  he  went  on,  '^  I  have  come  many  a  mile  to  meet  one  who  can  tell 
me  the  spot  where  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald  really  lies  V 

"  You  are  at  present,  sir,"  said  I,  '*  resting  upon  his  ashes." 

"  Ha,"  replied  the  little  man,  **  glad  of  it,  I  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with 
him." 

I  could  not  help  starting,  and  eyed  my  friend  rather  suspicioniiy — 
"  Who  ever  heard,"  thought  I,  **  of  a  man  having  a  crow  to  pfaick  with 
one  who  has  been  dead  for  centuries." 

The  stranger  chuckled  at  my  apparent  astonishment. 

**  Surprised,  are  you  not,  sir  ?  but  from  generation  to  generation 
hatred  to  this  man  who  sleeps  beneath  us  has  been,  handed  down  as  an 
heir  loom  in  our  family  ;  and  cursed  be  the  heart  o£  an  O'Rourke  that 
ceases  to  nourish  such  a  feeling." 

"  When  the  object  of  it,"  answered  I,  **  has  been  for  centuries  a  tensnt 
of  another  worldi  it  is  unchristianlike  and  sinful  not  to  foi^ve  and  for- 
get/' 

"  It  may  be  so,  sir,"  replied  he,  evidently  workinghimself  into  a  passion, 
**  but  you  little  know  Uie  wrongs  our  race  has  suffered  from  kUn,  all  that 
was  beautiful  and  brave  sank  beneath  his  power ;  and  what  is  left  of  the 
O'Rourke's  but  the  reptile,  the  laughin^;  stock,  the  half  man,  half  beast 
that  now  sits  in  triumph  upon  his  ashes." 

The  little  man's  features  lit  up  with  such  fierce  enthunasm,  that  u^j 
as  he  was  I  could  not  help  being  struck  by  them ;  but  the  dark  shade  that 
passed  quickly  over  them,  shewed  how  sure  and  deadly  would  be  his  re- 
venge, if  a  living  mortal  were  unfortunate  enough  in  any  way  to  ixgore 

him.' 

"  They  tell  me,"  he  continued,  "  they  tell  me  that  Heaven  itself  has  set 

its  mark  on  this  foul  murderer ;  and,  be  the  day  as  bright  as  ever  made 

this  earth  happy,  a  drop  of  rain  is  still  found  on  the  tomb." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  •*  it  is  said " 

"  Said,"  he  repeated,  bending  a  frowning  look  on  me — **  you  don*t 
believe  it,  then  ?" 

"  Certainly,  I  do  believe  it,  for  I  have  seen,  or  at  least  have  ftncied  I 
have  seen,  the  drop  a  hundred  times." 
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"  Half  the  things  of  this  world  are  hut  fimcies/*  he  replied  thoughtfaily . 
"  Bat  there — thei« — do  yon  call  this  fancy  ?** 

He  pointed  to  a  dark  speck  on  the  stone. 

"  HeavCT  I  thank  thee  for  having  granted  her  prayer." 

*' Whose!**  exclaimed  I,  eagerly,  anxious  to  make  out  the  story  of 
this  inysterions  heing. 

^  Young  man/'  he  answered,  **  you  have  not  laughed  at  my  vehemence, 
or  my  folly  ;  you  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  recital  of  the  woes  of  other 
days  Sit  down,  then,  heside  me,  and  on  the  grave  of  him,  the  destroyer 
of  an  ancient,  our  nohle,  our  unoffending  race :  listen  to  the  words  of 
the  last  descendant  of  the  Princes  of  Brefni. 

OTercome  with  agitation,  he  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  com- 
menced the  following  story. 

"  These  conventual  ruins  whi(^  now  surround  us,  were,  at  the  time  I 
am  ahout  to  speak  of.  in  their  full  pride  and  magnificence,  and  echoed 
each  day  the  voices  of  many  that  have  long  since  passed  into  the  land 
of  peace.  The  Ahhess  presiding  over  the  convent  was  a  truly  amiable 
and  virtuous  ^ woman,  but  was  forced  in  many  things  to  pay  an  unwilling 
obedience  to  the  White  Knight,  who,  not  content  with  confining  his 
cruelties  to  his  castle  at  Mitchellstown,  exercised  a  despotic  authority  over 
the  entire  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  chiefly  about  these  parts.  Alas  ! 
I  know  not  what  induced  my  unfortunate  ancestor  to  place  his  only 
daaghter  within  these  walls,  but  in  those  times  of  warfare  and  confusion 
females  could  find  but  few  places  of  security  in  their  native  land,  except 
when  immured  in  convents,  or  when  buried  in  mountain  fastnesses. 

"  Elgiva  O'Rourke  was  the  loveliest  ghrl  of  her  time,  justly  indeed  called 
the  flower  of  Bre/nu  Her  dark  ringlets  shaded  a  face  of  dazzling  fairness, 
and  her  step  light  with  youthful  joy,  carried  pleasure  wherever  it  moved, 
and  lessened  to  others  the  convent's  gloom.  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
•he  had  not  taken  the  veil,  but  was  only  placed  there  until  the  times 
became  more  quiet,  and  long-expected  peace  revisited  this  ill-fated 
conntry. 

'*  Time  glided  on  with  but  little  variation  to  Elgiva ;  the  walls  of  the 
convent  were  the  limits  of  her  world,  and  beyond  them  she  rarely 
wandered,  and  then  always  accompanied  by  one  of  the  elder  nuns.  In 
Bome  of  these  excursions  the  Abbess  herself  became  her  companion,  and 
as  she  was  a  woman  infinitely  superior  to  the  other  nuns,  Elgiva  felt 
greater  pleasure  in  her  society.  Few,  however,  were  the  pleasures  this 
unfortunate  cause  of  our  ruin  was  to  enjoy  in  this  world. 

"  The  Abbess  had  successfully  endeavoured  to  ooncesd  from  the  White 
linight  the  knowledge  that  Elgiva  O'Rourke  had  found  an  asylum  with 
ber,  knowing  well  from  the  deaidly  feuds  which  had  so  long  existed  be- 
tween his  fEonily  and  the  Princes  of  Brefni,  that  he  would  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  possession  of  so  valuable  a  prize.  Unfortunately, 
l^y  some  accidental  circumstances,  it  was  discovered,  and  you  may  well 
judge  of  the  horror  of  Elgiva,  when  she  suddenly  found  herself  in  the 
power  of  her  father's  bitterest  foe,  and  received  the  command  to  prepare 
for  immediate  removal  to  one  of  the  White  Knight's  fortresses.  Trusting 
alone  in  Him  who  has  the  power  to  save  in  the  greatest  extremities,  she 
hecame  an  inmate  of  Mitchellstown  Castle,  but  to  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  its  hated  master,  she  was  there  treated  rather  as  a  guest  than 
a  prisoner,  and  enjoyed  more  liberty  than  she  had  even  in  this  abbey. 
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**  Among  the  children  of  the  White  Knight  waa  one»  of  a  very  difierent 
character  from  his  father.  Edmund  Fits  Gerald  was  merciful  and  just, 
and  many  a  poor  wretch,  the  victim  of  his  father^s  cruelty,  found  in  him 
a  comforter.  Too  romantic,  perhaps,  in  disposition,  he  at  first  pitied, 
and  then  unconsciously  loved  Elgiva,  her  young  heart  could  not  long  be 
blind  to  his  passion,  and  he  soon  found  his  love  not  unrequited ;  their 
dreams  of  bliss  were  never  destined  to  be  realised,  and  all  the  vengeance 
that  an  0*Rourke  could  hope  for,  burst  on  the  head  of  a  degenerate 
child. 

*'  The  White  Knight  quickly  discovered  their  growing  partiality,  but 
the  wretch  cared  not  if  the  daughter  of  his  enemy  were  dishonoured. 
Finding,  however,  his  son  bent  on  marriage»  and  too  noble  to  enter  into 
his  father's  schemes,  he  determined  to  remove  Elgiva,  but  his  precautions 
were  taken  too  late  ;  the  night  before  her  intended  departure,  Edmund 
persuaded  her  to  fly  with  him,  and  with  one  faithful  attendant  reached 
this  place.  The  Abbess  was  forced  to  give  a  reluctant  consent  to  thdr 
being  united  here,  but  the  morning  intended  for  their  nuptials  brought 
with  it  a  fearful  tempest.  The  White  Knight,  frantic  with  rage,  purnied 
the  fugitives,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ceremony  burst  into  the  chapel. 
Yes !  perhaps  on  this  very  spot,  where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  murderer* 
the  life  blood  of  Elgiva  sank  into  the  ground — ^the  tyrant  stabbed  her  to 
the  heart.  Edmund  was  banished  for  many  years  his  father's  presence, 
while  his  poor  servant  suffered  bitterly  for  his  fidelity.  Pent  up  in  a 
small  chasm  between  two  rocks,*  as  in  a  clopstick,  and  supplied  with 
just  sufficient  food  to  keep  up  life  he  lingered  for  several  days  in  excrod- 
ating  agony,  until  death  released  him  from  his  sufferings. 

"  From  that  hour  I  may  date  the  decline  of  the  once  powerful  Princes  of 
Brefni.  To  revenge  Elgiva's  death,  war  was  carried  on  for  a  long  period 
against  the  White  Knight ;  but  his  evil  genius  prevailed.  In  the  dungeons 
of  his  castle  the  bravest  of  my  race  expired  ;  one  alone,  a  deformed  and 
crippled  being,  the  tyrant  spared,  as  he  tauntingly  said,  to  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  mighty  and  a  splendid  tribe.  Behold  ms  the  very  image  of 
that  man,  the  last** — ^he  paused  and  struggled  for  breath — **  the  last  of 
the  Brefni  race*  But  have  I  not  lived  to  see  all  but  the  memory  of  his 
deeds  sink  into  oblivion,  and  his  possessions  belonging  to  another  name. 

**  You  have  heard  my  story.  From  America  1  came  to  see  this  spot, 
and  I  now  bid  you  farewell.  Sometimes  when  you  wander  here,  think  on 
Phelim  0*Rourke,  be  assured  he  will  not  forget  the  stranger  of  the  White 
Knight's  tomb." 

He  darted  away  before  I  had  time  to  thank  him  for  his  confidence,  and 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  few  moments. 

We  never  met  again,  but  some  days  since  by  chance  looking  over  an 
extract  from  an  American  paper,  the  following  paragraph  caught  my  eye. 

'*  At  Boston,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1829,  died  Pheum  0*Roure£, 
the  last  heir  male  and  representative  of  the  ancient  Princes  of  Brefni. 

The  tomb  of  the  White  Knights  was  broken  open  a  few  years  since  bj 
a  soldier  who  dreamt  that  there  was  money  concealed  in  it,  but  his  onlf 
discovery  was,  a  part  of  a  rusty  sword,  a  spur,  and  some  broken  pieces 

*  In  laying  the  fonndation  of  the  magnificent  Castle  of  the  present  Earl  of  Kingstoe 
a  skeleton  waa  found  iu  the  exact  situotioa  described  abore^  suspended  between  two 
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of  armour— a  treasure  more  to  be  prized  by  an  antiquarian  tban  by  him. 
Since  then  the  memorable  stone  alluded  to  in  the  tale  has  been  lying  by, 
broken  into  two  fragments.     The  following  is  the  inscription  on  it : 

HIOTVnHLVS  FRECTVSPV- 
+T+NMBMORIAM +LL+VS8TP. 
MMAT-f S.GBBALD+N  OBVM-QVH- 
VVLGO-VOCANTVILEQV+TBS 

ALB4- 

+0HAKIIE8.CyMF+L-H)SY0 

EDliVlIDO-PT-MAVB+C+0-F+- 

I^ORBSVAT'ul-EDMyNIH-. 

BTMVLT+-AL4H-]M-V8DEM:FAM-fI.. 

+Aro'H+C-TVNVLAIITAB'PBBEF 

ATVS 

The  Abbey  and  adjoining  lands  were  granted  to  Sir  Philip  Coote 
brother  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Mountrath,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
hi8  descendant  Charles  Chidley  Coote,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Coote.  From  an 
eWer  branch  of  this  ancient  family  came  the  celebrated  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
the  conqneror  of  Hyder  Ali.  He  was  the  sixth  son  of  the  Rev.  Chidley 
^^te,  D.D,,  by  Jane  Evans,  sister  of  George,  first  Lord  Carbery,  and 
was  bom  at  Ashhill,  now  the  residence  of  Eyre  Evans,  Esq.,  though  the 
old  house  which  witnessed  the  first  appearance  in  life  of  this  hero  who 
^as  the  means  of  adding  so  much  to  our  Indian  Empire,  is  now  in  ruins, 
"»e  present  mansion  being  on  a  different  site.  This  neighbourhood  also 
can  boast  of  being  the  birth  place  of  another  hero,  General  William, 
M)rd  Blakeney,  the  celebrated  Governor  of  Minorca,  who  was  bom  at 
Mount  Blakeney,  about  two  miles  from  Kilmallock,  but  whose  immediate 
ramily  have  become  extinct  in  the  male  line,  the  property  being  now  in 
we  possession  of  Mrs.  Fitz  Gerald,  of  Whitegate  House,  near  Cloyne,  a 
descendant  of  the  brother  of  his  Lordship-  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
cdward  Blakeney,  G.C.B.,  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  de- 
nves  from  the  elder  branch  of  Lord  Blakeney  *s  family. 

E.  M.  R. 


EVERLEY    MANOR, 

SOUTH  WILTBHIBB. 


^1  18  Btrange  that  in  no  part  of  the  British  dominions  perhaps,  is  the 
^pect  of  our  Island  as  it  existed  centuries  ago,  so  distinctly  exhibited 
^  in  some  of  those  counties  which  border  the  British  Channel,  and  which 
therefore,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  were  first  and  most  densely 
"tthabited.  Large  tracts  of  country  in  Hants,  Sussex,  Wiltshire,  and 
Dorsetshire  still  remain  in  their  primitive  state,  bearing  however  upon 
their  surface  interesting  and  indubitable  marks  of  the  habiu,  usages, 

n.  JAMU*S  MAO.)   wo    V.  »  » 
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and  inhabitation  of  tribes  of  men  whose  history  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  Of  these  extensive  districts^  however,  none  exceed — few  equal 
in  interest, — that  wide  and  well-known  upland  range,  called  Salisbury 
Plain,  which  spreads  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern  division 
of  the  county  of  Wilts,  affording  now,  as  it  did  ages  ago,  a  delicious  her- 
bage for  those  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep  which  browse  in  its  remarkable 
and  almost  interminable  solitudes.  The  Downs  of  the  south  of  Englimd 
are  deemed  by  many,  as  districts  only  to  be  travelled  over  in  haste,  and 
avoided  if  possible  as  bleak,  uninteresting,  inhospitable  wastes.  But  to 
those  who  are  fiimiliar  with  their  peculiarities  as  distinct  from  those  of 
any  other  part  of  our  Island,  there  is  found  much  to  admire,  and  not  a 
little  to  elevate.  The  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  the  mountains  of  Wales 
are  certainly  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree,  and  fill  the  mind  with 
pleasing  images  and  lively  sensations ;  but  amid  the  solitary  plains  of 
the  south  there  are  scenes  which,  differing  widely  in  every  respect  from 
those  above  mentioned,  yet,  when  contemplated  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, lay  claim  to  a  grandeur  and  an  interest  exclusively  their  own. 
Even  here  the  painter's  eye  and  the  poet*s  fancy  may  be  filled  and  satis- 
fied ;  the  taste  and  efforts  of  man  have  indeed  added  nothing  to  these 
scenes,  but  nature  reigns  supreme,  and  the  eye  rolls  over  widely-spreading 
plains,  and  verdant  blopes,  and  lonely  treeless  valleys,  existing  now  as 
they  ever  were — unchanged  since  the  wild  denizens  of  the  forest  roamed 
unmolested  in  these  solitudes,  or  the  warlike  Briton  entrenched  himself 
on  each  commanding  steep.  Though  denominated  a  *'  Plain,"  the  dis- 
trict of  which  we  are  speaking,  excepting  to  the  north-west  of  Amesbory, 
near  Stonehenge,  scarcely  answers  to  its  appellation.  It  is  occasionally 
deeply  indented  with  valleys,  and  among  these  is  peculiarly  distinguished 
the  vale  of  the  Upper  Avon,  watered  by  that  beautiful  stream,  and  adding 
fertility  and  beauty  to  many  a  rural  village  and  lordly  domain.  But  this 
vale  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  ;  for  this  large  tract  being 
principally,  if  not  wholly  of  the  chalk  formation,  can  boast  of  few  rivulets 
or  springs,  and  the  eye  wanders  over  a  boundless  extent  of  hill,  slope, 
and  valley,  exhibiting  little  but  one  smooth  carpet  of  verdant  down,  varied 
here  and  there  by  a  group  of  solitary  cairns,  a  knot  of  ancient  thorns 
and  hollies,  or  a  wide  spreading  patch  of  gorse  and  heath.  And  yet  the 
very  sameness  of  the  scene  has  its  charms ; — ^its  primitive  aspect,  its 
boundless  extent,  its  numberless  remains  of  remote  antiquity,  all  fill  the 
imagination — ^it  is  a  picture  you  contemplate  nowhere  else.  Gilpin 
well  describes  the  effect  of  its  undulating  surface  when  he  says — **  It  is 
spread  out  like  the  ocean,  but  it  is  the  ocean  after  a  storm." 

Near  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  this  vast  tract — ^like  an  oasis  m 
the  desert— ^is  situated  the  Manor  of  Everley,  with  its  fertile  lands,  its 
ancient  Manor  House,  its  two  retired,  well  ordered,  and  peaceful  villager 
and  its  commodious  farm  houses,  betokening  from  the  large  ranges  oi 
agricultur&l  buildings,  and  the  numerous  ricks,  and  other,  signs  of 
abundant  produce,  a  more  than  common  share  of  agricoltural  wealth  and 
intelligence.  The  history  of  this  Manoris  interesting*  The  author  of  the 
**  Magna  Britannia  '*• — says  tliat  it  was  parcel  of  the  vast  poaseasions  of 
Henry  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  On  .  the  division  ol  ha 
estotes  between  his  two  daughters,  Maud  and  Blanche,  this  Manor  became 
the  property  of  Maud,  and  she  dymg  without  ifaue,  it  descended  to  her 
younger  Bister.  Blanche,  who  married  John    of  Gaunt,  fourth  aon  of 
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Edward  HI.  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Heniy  IV.,  inherited 
the  estate.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  VI.,  a  grant  of  the  Manor  of 
Everley,  and  Park,  and  Free  Warren  was  made  to  Edward,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  Lord  Protector,  on  whose  attainder  it  reyerted  to  the  crown, 
and  was  afterwards  granted  by  Queen  Elisabeth  to  her  royal  falconer,  Sir 
Ralph  Sadleir.  Sir  Ralph  was  notoriously  fond  of  all  field  sports,  and 
particularly  of  hawking,  and  he  could  not  have  found  a  place  in  the  whole 
kingdom  better  suited  to  his  tastes  than  Everley.  Indeed  he  shews  his 
appreciation  of  its  many  advantages,  in  this  respect,  by  having  built  the 
Manor  House,  and  maide  it  his  residence,  when  permitted  to  retire  for  a 
while  firom  his  public  offices  and  political  anxieties.  He  was  a  distinguished 
man  in  his  day,  and  highly  employed  by  the  crown.  Lloyd  says  in  his 
"  State  Worthies," — "  Little  was  his  body,  but  great  his  soul."  And  he  also 
adds  this  extraordinary  testimony  to  his  worth, — "  He  saw  the  interest 
of  this  estate  altered  six  times,  and  died  an  honest  man !  "  After  re- 
maining for  some  time  in  the  family  of  Sadleir,  this  Manor  passed  to  Sir 
John  Eveljm,  whose  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  Elizabeth,  married  Robert 
Pierrepoint,  Esq.  From  the  Evelyns  it  passed  to  the  Barkers,  who  sold 
it  to  Sir  John  Astley,  Bart.,  of  Pattishull,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to 
the  present  Baronet,  Sir  Francis  Dugdale  Astley.  When  this  Manor 
becune  the  inheritance  of  Francis  Dugdale  Astley,  Esq.,  the  grandfather 
of  the  existing  possessor,  it  presented  a  very  different  appearance  to  that 
which  it  now  wears.  The  church,  built  by  William  de  Wykeham,  the 
Manor  House,  erected  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir,  and  the  ancient  village  of 
East  Everley,  were  in  close  juxta  position,  affording  a  pleasing  instance 
of  that  old  English  mode  of  arrangement  which  at  once  betokened 
security  and  social  comfort  and  reliance.  But  here,  as  in  almost  innu- 
merable other  similar  instances,  the  village  and  church  were  removed  to 
a  more  convenient  distance,  the  old  Manor  House  was  enlarged,  and  the 
style  of  the  exterior  probably  altered,  and  Everley  House  now  exhibits 
to  the  passer-by  rather  the  semblance  of  a  modern  English  mansion  of 
the  first  class,  with  its  verdant  and  undulating  park,  its  groves  and 
spacious  gardens,  and  well-arranged  paddocks,  than  a  possession  of  the 
once  warlike  Plantagenets,  or  the  residence  of  the  Royal  Falconer  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  A  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  mansion  will,  how- 
ever, well  repay  the  inspection  of  the  curious.  It  remains  as  occupied 
by  Ralph  Sadleir.  The  old  drawing-room  is  particularly  worthy  of 
remark,  as  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  style  of  interior  decoration 
adopted  in  the  country  mansions  of  those  days.  The  ceiling  between  the 
massive  girders  is  a  kind  of  labyrinth  of  raised  work,  richly  gilded — ^the 
wainscoting  is  of  oak,  and  a  genuine  portrait  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir  in  his 
costame  as  Queen's  Falconer,  having  a  hawk  on  his  arm,  and  one  also  on 
his  crest,  has  been  judiciously  replaced  by  the  present  owner  ia  the  posi- 
tion it  probably  occupied  nearly  three  centuries  ago. 

But  there  is  another  remnant  of  ancient  days,  which  to  the  present 
lords  of  the  mimor  is  of  even  more  interest  than  the  foregoing.  It  is 
a  painting  which  hangs  in  the  hall,  being  a  copy  from  the  curious  original, 
which,  as  we  are  informed,  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Astley  Castle,  in  War- 
wickshire, where  it  has  probably  been  preserved  from  the  remote  period  of 
the  actions  it  records.  It  is  in  compartments,  each  recording  the  progress 
of  these  transactions,  viz.,  the  feats  of  arms  performed  at  Paris  before 
Charles  VIL  of  France,  and  before  Henry  VI.,  at  Smitlifield,  by  that 
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redoubted  knight  Sir  John  de  Astley,  of  Pattishull.  As  allusions  to  tbese 
will  be  made  in  our  historical  account  of  the  family,  we  will  not  detail 
them  here.  The  various  portions  of  this  curious  historical  record  have 
been  also  most  skilfully  and  beautifully  worked  in  tapestry  by  the  lady  of 
Sir  John  Astley,  the  first  possessor  of  Everley,  and  ornaments  the  andent 
drawing-room  which  we  have  just  described.  Among  the  family  por- 
traits, that  of  this  famous  Sir  John  de  Astley  is  most  interesting  and 
valuable.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  fine  painting.  The  countenance  dis- 
plays a  character  of  stem  determination,  and  the  frame  of  the  sturdy  war- 
rior, muscular  and  sinewy,  gives  a  fair  earnest  of  that  invincible  strength 
which  overcame  in  deadly  encounter  two  of  the  most  noted  champions  of 
his  day. 

The  country  around  Everley,  partaking  as  it  does  of  the  general  cha- 
racteristics of  Salisbury  Plain,  yet  is  more  undulating  and  varied  than 
most  of  that  extensive  tract.  Its  ancient  aspect  has,  however,  been  much 
altered  of  late  years  by  the  breaking  up  of  large  portions  of  the  Downs. 
Dwarfish  oaks  of  every  fantastic  shape,  clusters  of  ancient  thorns  covered 
with  the  grey  lichen^  and  hollies  of  great  age  and  large  dimensions,  have 
been  in  many  places  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  plough,  and  it  is  now 
only  in  certain  places  that  the  original  and  wild  forest  character  of  the 
scenery  can  be  discerned.  But  in  the  remains  of  early  British  and  Saxon 
occupation  the  name  of  Everley  abounds.  Tumuli,  earthen  works,  high 
banks,  and  deep  trenches,  marking  former  habitation,  meet  the  eye  in 
every  direction,  and  proudly  prominent  above  all  stands  the  almost 
isolated  eminence  called  Chidbury  Hill,  exhibiting  on  its  apex  one  of  the 
most  formidable  entrenchments  in  the  country.  This  '*  camp,"  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  vicinity,  is  seen  from  all  surrounding  parts,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  Plain.  It  encloses  seventeen  acres 
within  the  ramparts,  is  double  ditched,  the  depth  of  the  vallum  being  forty- 
six  feet  It  was  probably  one  of  that  vast  line  of  entrenchments  whidi 
was  thrown  up  by  the  aboriginal  Britons  against  the  Belgse,  when  the 
latter  invaded  and  took  forcible  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
Hampshire  and  of  Wiltshire.  At  the  foot  of  this  bold  eminence  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  discovered  the  remains  of  a  considerable  British  village,  and  on 
opening  some  of  the  numerous  barrows  which  crowd  the  vicinity,  he 
met  with  many  interesting  relics,  consisting  of  cups,  sepulchnd  urns, 
pointed  pieces  of  metal,  deposits  of  burnt  bones,  pottery,  flint,  arrow- 
heads, spear-heads  of  brass,  and  other  implements  of  the  same  metal. 
One  discovery  he  made  in  his  researches  here,  was  of  so  interesting  a 
nature  that  we  cannot  refrain  giving  the  account  in  the  learned  antiquaiy^s 
own  words.  The  tumulus  in  question  he  called  "  The  Hunter**  Barrtnr  :** 
— -'*  It  had  a  large  cavity  in  it,  and  appeared  to  have  had  a  previous  open- 
ing, and  the  shepherds  of  the  Plain  assured  us  that  it  had  been  previonslj 
opened.  But  having  so  frequently  experienced  the  fallacy  of  theae  vnl^ 
reports,  we  were  not  deterred  from  making  the  trial ;  and  we  were  hi^y 
recompensed  for  our  perseverance  by  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  interments  we  ever  witnessed.  The  first  object  that  attracted 
our  attention  was  the  skeleton  of  a  small  dog  deposited  in  the  soil,  three 
feet  from  the  surfiK^ ;  and  at  the  depth  of  8  feet  10  inches  we  came  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrow,  and  discovered  the  following  very  perfect  interment 
deposited  on  a  level  floor.  The  body  of  the  deceased  Briton  had  been 
burned,  and  the  bones  and  ashes  collected  in  a  small  heap,  which  was 
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surrounded  by  a  circular  wreath  of  the  horns  of  the  red  deer,  within  which 
and  amidst  the  ashes  were  five  beautifiil  arrow-heads,  cut  out  of  flint,  and 
a  small  red  pebble." — Vide  Ancient  Wiltshire  Tumuli,  p.  2$2. 

This  was  an  interesting  memorial  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  past  ages ; 
and  for  others,  equally  instructiTe,  we  must  refer  the  curious  to  the  works 
of  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  who  was  indefatigably  employed  for  many  years  in 
the  investigation  of  British  antiquities,  and  in  the  opening  of  tumuli  in 
^e  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorset,  Some  have  protested  against  these 
latter  proceedings  as  a  wholesale  desecration  which  the  results  have  not 
sanctioned.  The  various  articles  procured  in  these  researches  are  now  in 
the  Museum  of  British  Antiquities  at  Stourhead,  the  residence  of  the  Hoare 
&mily.  But  not  only  the  Britons,  but  the  Saxons  also,  are  known  to 
have  occupied  this  interesting  district,  and  Chidbury  Camp  was  doubt- 
less used  by  them  as  one  of  their  principal  strongholds. 

Tradition  assigns  a  residence  of  the  Great  West  Saxon  King  Ina  to 
have  existed  near  Everley  House,  and  from  the  foundations  of  exten- 
sive buildings  visible  in  a  field  behind  the  East  Everley  &rm,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  these  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace.  What  adds 
to  the  probability  of  this  suggestion  is  the  fact  of  an  ancient  raised  road 
extending  irom  Chidbury  camp  a  considerable  distance  in  this  very  direc- 
tion, plainly  establishing  a  communication  between  the  camp  and  the 
palace  and  its  de])endent  village.  That  this  ancient  way  was  not  the  work 
of  the  Britons  is  manifest  from  its  cutting  through  one  of  the  large  tumuli 
in  its  course.  What  adds  also  further  to  the  probability  of  this  interest- 
ing historical  fact,  is  the  circumstance  of  a  large  pond  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  village  of  East  Everley,  and  close  to  the  site  we  have  mentioned 
above,  being  still  known  as  "  the  King's  Pond.*'  But  were  we  to  pursue 
to  their  extent  the  details  of  all  worthy  of  observation  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, so  rich  in  antiquarian  gems,  we  might  fill  a  volume.  When  we  add 
to  the  intellectual  enjoyment  which  these  scenes  afford  the  exhilarating 
purity  of  the  atmosphere — the  singularity  of  the  landscape — ^the  wild  state 
of  nature  in  which  much  of  this  tract  is  yet  wrapped,  we  may  quite  accord 
with  the  feelings  of  Sir  John  Astley  of  Pattishull,  when  he  left  the  rich 
and  warm  and  woody  plains  of  Staffordshire  for  the  more  bracing  and 
healthy  Downs  of  South  Wiltshire. 


The  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Astley  is  supposed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale,  from  the  near  resemblance  in  the  bearing  of  the  arms,  the 
lands  they  held  by  military  service  of  that  honour,  and  the  employments 
they  had  under  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  to  be  a  younger  branch  descended 
from  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  claimed  descent  from 
Almaric,  a  son  of  Robert,  King  of  France.  The  first  by  name  upon 
record  is  Philip  de  Estleja  or  Estley,  who  in  12  Hen.  11  a.d.  1166,  held 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  three  knights'  fees,  viz.,  Estley  or  Astley  in 
Warwickshire,  the  principal  seat  of  the  family,  with  Wedinton,  Hillmor- 
ton,  Milverton  and  Merston,  de  veteri  feoffamento,  by  which  it  is  plain 
(says  Dugdale)  that  his  father  or  grandfather  was  enfeoffed  of  them.  We 
will  not  pretend  to  dive  further  into  ancient  records  for  the  early  history 
of  this  distinguished  family,  but  will  commence  our  account  with  Thomas 
DE  EsTUSY,  son  and  heir  of  Philip  above  mentioned  :  of  him  it  is  recorded 
that  he  held  certain  lands  by  military  service  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and 
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in  the  12th  of  King  John  paid  to  that  King  a  fine  of  one  hundred  marks 
to  be  excused  attending  him  in  his  Irish  wars.  Five  years  afterwards  he 
joined  the  rebellious  barons  and  was  sent  prisoner  to  Bedford  Castle,  and 
his  lands  were  seized.  In  1st  of  Henry  III.  they  were  restored  to  him, 
and  four  years  after  he  was  put  into  commission  for  the  gaol  delivery  both 
at  Warwick  and  Leicester,  and  the  year  following  for  seising  into  the 
King's  hands  all  the  demesnes  whereof  King  John  was  possessed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wars  with  the  Barons.  He  married  Maud,  second  aster 
and  co-heir  of  Roger  de  Camyil,  and  gprand-daughter  of  Richard  de  Csm* 
vil,  the  founder  of  Combe  Abbey. 

Walter  de  Estlet,  his  son  and  heir,  bore  honourable  employment 
under  Henry  III.,  for  as  Dugdale  says,  he  receiTcd  favors  of  the  King  as 
his  father  had  done,  and  a.]>.  1285  he  answered  for  one  knight's  fee  in 
Warwickshire. 

Thomas  de  Astlet,  son  and  heir  of  the  preceding,  and  known^among 
historians  as  Thomas  Lord  Astley,  played  a  oonspicnons  part  in  those 
disturbed  times.     In  the  20th  Henry  III.  being  a  knight  he  was  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  Kind's  Justices,  at  which  time  be  paid  fifteen  pounds  to 
the  King  for  his  ralief.     Six  years  after  he  waa  sent  with  others  of  the 
great  men  into  Gascoigne,  and  in  47th  Henry  III.,  taking  part  with  those 
who  seized  on  the  King's  revenues  in  Warwickshire  and  LeicesteF8hire,be 
became  eminent  for  his  activity  in  fomenting  and  maintaining  those  trou- 
bles.    When  the  King  in  order  to  satisfy  these  his  rebellious  Barons  sub- 
mitted to  those  unreasonable  ordinances  called  "  Provisiones  Oxonii," 
which  constituted  several  persons  whom  they  could  trust  in  various  parts 
of  the  realm  to  secure  what  they  had  got,  this  Thomas  Lord  Astley  was 
the  only  man  entrusted  with  the  management  of  Warwickshire  under  the 
title  of  Custos  Pads.     But  these  rebellious  acts  terminated  fatally  to  him 
at  last,  for  fighting  with  Simon  de  Montfort  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  he 
was  there  slain,  and  his  large  estates  in  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Leicester  were  confiscated  and  bestowed  on  Warine  Basaingburoe. 
This  Thomas  Lord  Astley  was  twice  married,  first  to  Joan,  daughter  of 
Emald  de  Bois,  a  great  man  at  that  time  in  Leicestershire,  and  afterwards 
to  Edith,  daughter  of  Peter  Constable,  of  Melton  Constable,  in  Norfolk. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  Andrew,  his  son  and  heir,  and  a  daughter  called 
Isabel,  who  married  William  de  Bermingham.     By  his  second  wife  Edith, 
he  had  three  sons,  Thomas,  Ralph,  and  Stephen,  and  one  daughter,  Agnes. 
Thomas  settled  at  Hill-Morton,  but  dying  without  issue  devised  his  estate 
to  his  next  brother  Ralph,  from  whom  the  families  of  Astley  of  Melton 
Constable  and  of  Hill-Morton  in  Warwickshire  are  lineally  descended. 

Andrew  Lord  Astlet,  son  of  the  first  wife  Joan,  waa  repossessed  of  his 
paternal  estates  by  virtue  of  the  decree  called  **  Dictum  de  Kenilwordi.'* 
In  12  Edward  I.,  a.d.  1284,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  for  taking 
Assizes  of  novel  disseism,  Mort  d'Ancestour,  &c.,  in  Warwickshire.  The 
year  following  he  claimed  by  prescription,  and  obtained  a  Court  Leet- 
Gallows-power  to  punish  the  breakers  of  Assize  of  bread  and  beer,  Fice 
Warren,  with  other  privileges  in  his  Lordship  of  Astley  cum  membris,  ris : 
Merton-Jabet,  Wedington  and  Milberton.  In  the  22nd  Edward  I.,  a.i>. 
1294,  he  joined  the  expedition  into  Gascoigne,  and  two  years  after  wss 
summoned  to  attend  the  king  at  Newcastle-upon-Tjme,  upon  the  first  of 
March,  well  fitted  with  horse  and  arms  to  compel  John  Baliol,  King  of 
Scotland,  to  do  his  homage,  and  to  avenge  such  ii^jwries  as  he  had  done  lo 
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the  king's  subjects.  The  year  following,  Prince  Edward  being  made 
General  of  the  English  forces  against  the  Scots,  Lord  Astley  had  summons 
to  attend  there  upon  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  summoned  to  be  in  London  upon  Sunday  next  after  the  Octaves  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  furnished  with  horse  and  arms  to  attend  the  King  in 
his  expedition  into  Flanders  and  Gascoigne.  This  service  was  however 
dispensed  with  by  his  sending  such  knights  and  others  as  he  thought 
proper  to  serve  in  his  stead.  He  was  also  summoned  by  the  King  to  be 
at  York  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  a.d.  1296,  well  accoutred  with  horse 
and  arms,  to  march  into  Scotland.  This  Andrew  Lord  Astley  gave  the 
Canons  of  Erdbury  a  certain  wood  called  Herewards  Hey.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  among  the  Barons  of  the  realm  from  the  23rd  of 
King  Edward's  reign.  He  died  a.d.  1301,  leav^'ng  two  sonSi  Nicolas  and 
Giles  de  Astley. 

Nicolas  de  Astley  succeeded  to  the  estates,  and  was  in  1302  put 
into  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  was  summoned  to  Parliament 
second  and  third  Edward  II.  In  1312  he  was  knighted,  and  two  years 
afterwards  attended  his  Majesty  in  that  fatal  expedition  against  the  Scots, 
which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  where  both  he  and  his 
brother,  Sir  Giles  Astley,  were  taken  prisoners.  As  he  left  no  issue,  his 
nephew,  Thomas,  sou  of  his  brother  Sir  Giles,  succeeded  a.d.  1326. 
This  Thomas  Lobd  Astley  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Edward  III.  The  following  year  he  founded  a  chantry  in 
his  ptjrish  church  of  Astley,  and  afterwards  in  1343  procured  licence  to 
change  those  chantry  priests  into  a  dean  and  secular  canons,  and  there- 
upon built  a  beautiful  Collegiate  Church.  This  is  still  a  building  of 
much  interest,  though  the  disgraceful  work  of  demolition  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Mary,  and  was  continued  about  the  year  1607>  when  many 
of  the  monuments  and  chapels  were  removed  or  defaced.  On  the  death 
of  Sir  William  de  Astley  (of  whom  hereafter)  without  male  issue,  this 
ancient  possession  fwssed  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  Greys  of 
Ruthin,  afterwards  raised  to  the  Marquisate  of  Dorset,  and  Dukedom  of 
Suffolk.  It  is  now,  or  was  lately,  the  property  of  the  Newdigate  family. 
This  Thomas  Lord  Astley  enjoyed  many  public  employments,  and  was  a 
powerful  baron  in  those  parts.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Grey 
de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  had  issue  Sir  William  de  Astley, 
Sir  Thomas,  and. Giles,  from  whom  the  Astleys  of  Wolvey  are  descended. 

Sib  William  de  Astlet,  succeeded,  and  had  many  public  em- 
ployments under  Henry  IV.  He  had  issue  one  only  daughter,  who, 
marrying  as  her  second  husband,  Reginald,  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  re- 
ceived the  manor  of  Astley  as  her  dowry  and  inheritance. 

SiB  Thomas  de  Astlet,  Knight,  second  son  of  Thomas  Lord  Astley, 
and  brother  of  Sir  William,  sat  as  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  of  Warwick.  He  was  also  retained  by  indenture  to  serve  the 
King  one  whole  year  in  an  expedition  his  Majesty  personally  made  into 
France,  attended  by  three  archers,  completely  armed  and  appointed  for 
the  war.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Harcourt, 
Esq.,  and  had  issue  five  sons,  Thomas,  John,  William,  Richard,  and 
Henry. 

Thomas  Astlet,  Esq.,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  ren^ved  to  Pattishull, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  a  seat  which  continued  the  residence  of  this 
family  for  many  generations.    He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Oresley,  of  Colton,  in  Staffordshire,  knight  (nurse  to  King  Henxy  YI.\ 
by  whom  he  had  issue  one  son,  named  Thomas.      John,  the  second  bro- 
ther of  this  Thomas  Astley  of  PattishuU,  is  eminently  distinguished  in 
the  chronicles  and  histories  of  those  times  for  his  great  courage  and  skUl 
in  arms.      In  the  year  1438,  he  maintained  in  Paris  a  ducd  on  hone- 
back  in  the  presence  of  Charles  YII.,  King  of  France,  with  Peter  de 
Massey,  a  native  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and,  piercing  Massey  through 
the  head,  had  the  honour  of  presenting,  as  was  mutually  stipulated,  the 
helmet  of  his  antagonist  to  his  Lady.      In  1441,  in  presence  of  King 
Henry  YI.,  he  fought  with  and  vanquished  Sir  Philip  Boyle  in  Smith- 
field.      Dugdale  informs  us  that  this  Sir  Philip  was  an  Arragonisn 
knight,  who,  having  been  in  France  by  the  King  his  master's  command, 
to  look  out  some  such  hardy  person  against  whom  he  might  try  his  skill 
in  feats  of  arms,  and  failing  there  of  his  desire,  repaired  to  England, 
where  he  received  a  signal  defeat.     The  combat  was  gallantly  maintained 
on  foot  with  battle-axes,  spears,  swords,  and  daggers  !     This  ieno?med 
warrior  was  knighted  by  Uie  King,  and  had  an  annuity  of  a  hundred 
marks  bestowed  upon  lum,  and  afterwards  was  elected  knight  of  the 
most  noble  Order  of  the   Garter,  and  bore  for  his  arms  the  coats  of 
Astley  and  Harcourt,  quarterly,  with  a  label  of  three  points,  ermine. 
He  lies  interred  at  Pattishull,  under  a  handsome  monument. 

Five  generations  succeeded  the  first  Thomas  Astley  of  PattishuD  b 
lineal  descent,  when  we  arrive  at  Richard  Astlet,  Esq.,  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  Walter  Astley,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Francis  Trentham,  of  Trent- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  Esq.  This  Richard  lived  in  tJie  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  was  a  zealous  royalist  and  cavalier.  He  was  early  in 
the  King's  service,  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  and  maintained  them  at  his 
own  expense.  Hume  preserves  the  memory  of  a  short  prayer  of  this 
stout  cavalier  before  he  charged  at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill.  It  was  to 
this  effect,  "  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  busy  I  must  be  this  day  ;  if  I 
forget  thee,  do  not  thou  forget  me  !  "  For  his  servicq^,  he  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II.,  and  soon  after  the  Restoration,  was  created  a  Baronet. 
He  married  first  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Philipps,  Esq.,  of  Picton 
Gasde,  Pembrokeshire,  and  secondly,  Henrietta,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
'Wniiam  Borlace,  Esq.,  of  Great  Mario w,  in  Bucks.  He  was  succeeded 
in  title  and  estate  by  John,  son  of  his  second  ¥rife. 

Sm  John  Astlet,  Bart.,  relinquished  the  abode  of  his  ancestors  at 
Pattishull,  and  purchased  the  entire  manor  of  Everley,  where  he  resided, 
and,  leaving  no  male  issue,  bequeathed  his  estates  at  Everley,  and  also 
in  Leicestershire,  to  his  relation,  Francis  D.  Astley,  Esq.,  who  was  de- 
scended from  Thomas,  a  brother  of  Sir  Richard  Astiey,  the  first  Baronet, 
by  his  second  marriage. 

FaAMCiB  D.  AsTLSY,  Esq.,  made  Everley  lus  residence,  and  greadjr 
improved  the  estate.  He  removed  the  church  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Manor  House,  and  rebuilt  it  on  a  bold  eminence  to  the 
south-west  of  the  park.  He  had  three  sons,  1.  John  Dugdale,  his  heir ; 
2.  William  Buckler,  of  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  maziied,  in 
1818,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Assheton  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Tid- 
worth  House,  Hants,  and  died  in  1849,  leaving  a  daughter,  Mary,  manied 
to  Captain  Duff,  and  3.  Francis  Bickley,  in  holy  orders,  who  manied 
in  1818,  Mary  Anne,  third  daughter  of  John  Newdigate  Ludfoid,  Esq., 
of  Annesley  HaU,  Warwickshire,  and  has  issue  John  Newdigate  Francis, 
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born  in  1817,  Benjamin  Buckler  Gifford,  in  holy  orders,  Mary  Dorothea, 
who  died  in  1844,  Elizabeth,  Juliana,  and  Frances  Anne.  Francis 
D'AsTLET,  Esq.,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sib  John  Ddgdale 
AsTLET,  who  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1621,  and  sat  in  parliament  as 
one  of  the  representatives  for  the  county  of  Wilts.  He  was  succeeded  in 
Ids  title  and  estates  by  the  present  Baronet,  Sib  Fbancis  Duodaij3  Abt- 
LET,  who  married  Emma  Dorothea,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Buckler  Xethbridge,  Bart.,  of  Sandhill  Park,  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 


CHAPTERS  ON  TRADITIONS. 

Conclusion  of  the  Tbaobdib  of  Sib  John  Eland. 

"Venoeancb  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  Had  these 
vengeful  conspirators  taken  to  heart  and  to  practice  this  saying  of  Holy 
Writ,  how  much  evil,  misery,  and  sin,  would  have  been  avoided  ?  But 
men  blind  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  when  their  bad  passions  are  paramount. 
In  our  last  chapter  we  left  Adam  Beaiimont,  and  his  fierce  and  relentless 
company,  among  the  dark  Fells  of  Fumess,  where  the  bleak  moors,  and 
savage  rocks  were  in  becoming  sympathy  with  their  cruel  deeds,  and 
yet  more  cruel  designs.  For,  not  satisfied  with  the  blood  of  their 
powerful  and  wicked  foe,  they  thirsted  even  more  for  the  blood  of  his 
good  and  knightly  son,  who  was  now  living  in  fancied  peace  and  se- 
curity in  Eland  Hall,  together  with  his  loving  wife  and  darling  babes. 
So  many  long  years  had  now  passed  away,  that  much  of  the  former  caution 
was  laid  aside,  and,  (Tccasionally,  the  young  knight  and  his  lady  would 
venture  abroad  unarmed  and  unprotected.  Quarmby  and  Beaumont, 
by  means  of  their  spies,  soon  heard  of  this,  and  all  the  ancient  hate 
returned,  and  also,  ^at  fearful  thirst  for  blood,  which  had  already  brought 
so  much  woe  to  both  sides.  They  accordingly  laid  their  plans,  and, 
leaving  that  savage  wilderness,  in  which  they  had  so  long  ti^en  refuge, 
they  descended  once  more  like  a  black  cloud  charged  with  the  thunder- 
bolt, into  the  fertile  valley,  where  peaceful  Calder  winds  her  beauteous 
course. 

"  Adam  of  Beaumont  then  truly, 
Lacie  and  Lockwood  eke, 
And  Quarmbey  came  to  their  countrie, 
Their  purpose  for  to  seek. 

As  if  their  cruel  hearts  were  hardened,  and  their  memory  and  their 
conscience  seared,  they  did  not  scruple  to  repair  again  to  their  old 
haunt  in  Cromwellbotham*   Wood,   and  to  lie  concealed  in  that  very 

*  Cromwellbotham  means  the  **  foot  of  the  winding  spring." 
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glen  where  they  bad  whilebolm  sbed  the  blood  of  that  fierce  and  puis- 
sant knight,  Sir  John  de  Eland.     And   here,  receiving  food  and  suste- 
nance from  Lacie'tt   house,  close  by,  they  lay  hid  till  the  eve  of  Palm 
Sunday,  having  spies  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  family  at  Eland 
Hall,  and  their  movements.     Upon  obtaining  therefore  more  certain  in- 
formation on  this  holy  eve  (sad  time  chosen  for  such  unholy  purpose), 
they   stole  from  their   hiding-places,  and  "it  being  mirke  midnight" 
made  their  way  to  Eland  Miln,*  which,  as  before  mentioned,  lay  on 
the  further  bank  of  the  Calder  stream,  just  below  the  hill  on  which  the 
Town  stood,  and  a  short  walk  from  the  old  Hall,  which  was  on  the  other 
bank,  somewhat  higher  up.     Stealthily  forcing  their  way  into  the  miln, 
they  there  did  hide  themselves,  till  the  early  dawn    tinged  the  hills, 
and  the  cock  crew  his  shrill  clarion.    Little  did  the  miller  guess  that  he 
had  such  unwelcome  company   so  near,  and  he   was  up  betimes,  and 
charged  his  wife  to  go  into  the  miln,  and  bring  some  meal  from  the  sacks 
therein.     But,  before  she  could  take  the  moutre,  or  even  she  touched  a 
sack,  she  was  seized,  and  bound,  both  hand  and  foot,  and  her  mouth  was 
gagged,  so  that  she  lay  there  as  still  and  quiet  as  the  sacks  themselves. 
Now,  it  so  befel,  that  the  miller  being,  if  not  the  better,  yet  the  stronger 
half,  and  having  his  wife  in  due  and  proper  subjection,  could  not  brook 
this  delay,  but,  as  his  custom  was  when  things  went  wrong,  he  took  his 
cudgel,  determined  to  chastise  her  for  her  delay.     But  little  did  he  wot 
what  was  to  befEdl.     As  he  entered  the  miln,  he  was  soon  iblled  with  his 
own  cudgel,  and,  being  also  bound  fast  and  gagged,  he  was  laid  close 
by  the  side  of  his  loving  wife.     But  while  these  things  were  enacting, 
we  will  retiim  for  a  while,  to  take  a  glimpse  within  the  walls  of  Eland 
Hall.     Here  the  young  knight  and  his  fair  lady,f  were  living  in  sweet 
security,  loving  and  beloved,  right  dear  to  all  their  people,  and  especially 
honoured,  and  cheerfully  obeyed,  by  all  their  loyal  lieges  in  tlK  good 
Town  of  Eland.     Under  this,  their  good  lord,  they  lived  in  peace  and 
plenty,  and  none  could  say  that  he  had  ever  been  turned  away  from  the 
Hall,  without  tasting  well  and  heartily  of  the  hospitable  cbeer  therein. 
And  as  he  was  a  kind  lord  and  master,  so  was  he  a  right  loyal  knight, 
and  to  Holy  Church,  as  we  have  before  seen,  he  was  a  great  bene£sctor, 
as  the  parson  of  Eland  could  well  testify,  and  the  good  monks  of  Whal- 
ley  Abbey  have  fully  set  forth  in  their  Coucher  book.     It  was  on  this 
eve  of  Palm  Sunday  that,  while  his  relentless  foes  were  skulking  in  the 
dark  hiding-places   of  Cromwellbotham  Wood,  that  this  good  knight 
retired  to  rest  with  his  fair  wife,  and  their  lovely  babes.     There  was  a 
storm  without ;  the  casements    rattled ;    many  a  gust    descended  the 
wide   open  chimney,   and  roared  in  the  old  oaks    that  sheltered  that 
ancient  mansion.     Shrieks  seemed  to  mingle  with  theblact,  and  a  hollow 
moaning  ever  and  anon  filled  up  the  pauses  of  the  storm.     At  length  the 
knight  betook  himself  to  sleep,  but  a  fearful  dream  disturbed  his  rest 
He  fancied  that  the  doors  opened  and  shut  violently  ;  the  storm  raged 
more  and  more,  and  faces  of  hostile  men  peeped  in  upon  him,  now  from 
the  open  door,  now  through  the  casements,  till  at  length,  armed  men, 
with  sword  in  hand,  surrounded  the  bed,  grinning  horribly,  and  threatening 
to  slay  him  and  those  so  dear  to  him.      Valiant  to  the  core,  the  knight 
started  from  his  bed  to  grapple  with  his  foes,  and  with  a  shout  of  de* 

*  ^^^  t  She  was  a  daughter  of  Qilberft  de  UmfraviDs. 
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fiance,  flung  himself  apon  the  floor,  where  waking,  he  foand  it  was  all — 
a  dream !  He  opened  the  casement ;  the  storm  was  hushed ;  not  a 
cload  rode  through  the  sky :  the  moon  gleamed  brightly  on  the  passing 
waters  of  the  riyer>  and  tipped  with  sUver  the  branches  of  the  huge 
oaks  throwing  their  dark  shadows  athwart  the  grassy  glade. 

The  knight  again  retired  to  rest,  but  rising  early  in  the  morning  was 
still  disturbed  in  miad,  and  an  uneasiness  that  he  could  not  quell  dwelt 
upon  his  spirit.  Perceiving  that  all  was  not  well  with  her  lord,  his  fair 
lady  tenderly  besought  him  to  reveal  that  which  had  thus  ruffled  him, 
and  he  told  her  of  ti^e  dream  that  he  had  dreamed,  and  of  the  storm,  and 
of  the  sudden  ceasing  of  it  when  he  looked  forth  from  the  casement. 
And  he  added  that  he  feared  much  that  some  evil  accident  was  about  to 
hefall  either  him  or  his.  The  lady  mused  for  awhile,  and  then  bade  her 
lord  take  courage,  for,  said  she,  it  is  the  mom  of  Palm  Sunday,  and  to 
church  we  must  go,  as  is  our  wont,  and  surely  no  evil  can  betide  good 
Christians  on  such  a  holy  day,  and  going  forth,  too,  for  so  holy  a  pur* 
pose.  The  knight  wist  not  what  to  reply,  but  being  thus  persuaded, 
prepared  to  keep  his  church  as  was  ever  his  wont ;  and  as  the  sweet  bells 
threw  their  merry  echoes  down  the  river  he  left  the  Hall  with  his  fair 
lady  by  his  side,  and  his  young  son  and  heir  closely  following  with 
seyeial  of  hishousehold.  They  thus  arrived  at  the  river's  bank,  where 
a  long  weir  was  carried  across  transversely  to  conduct  the  waters  to  the 
large  wheel  of  the  miln.  Below  this  weir  there  was  a  ford,  over  which 
was  a  passage  by  large  stepping-stones,  which  road,  leading  round  the 
hack  of  the  miln,  conducted  the  passenger  up  the  hill  to  the  church,  and 
also  the  town.  Scarcely  had  the  knight  and  his  lady  reached  the  river's 
brink,  when  a  sad  and  fearful  sight  met  their  eyes.  For  thus  saith  the 
ballad: — 


The  draught  had  made  the  waters  small, 

The  stakes  appeared  dry, 
The  knight,  his  wife,  and  servants, 

Came  down  the  dam  thereby. 

When  Adam  Beaumont  this  beheld, 

Forth  of  the  miln  came  he, 
His  bow  in  hand,  with  him  he  held, 

And  shot  at  him  sharply. 

He  hit  the  knight  on  the  breast-plate, 
Whereupon  the  bolt  did  glide, 

William  oi  Lockwood,  wroui  thereat, 
Said — "  Cousin,  you  shoot  wide." 

Himself  did  shoot,  and  hit  the  knight. 
Who  nought  was  hurt  with  this, 

Whereat  the  knight,  had  great  delight 
And  said  to  them — "  I  wis 

'*  If  that  my  £Either  had  been  clad. 

With  armour,  such  certaine, 
Tour  wicked  hands  escaped  he  had, 

And  had  not  so  been  suune. 
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"  Oh !  Eland  Town,  alack,*^  said  he, 

<*  If  thou  but  knew  of  this, 
These  foes  of  mine,  full  het  would  flee, 

And  of  their  purpose,  miss." 

William  of  Lockwood  was  adread 

The  town  would  rise  indeed, 
He  shot  the  knight,  quite  through  the  head. 

And  slew  him  thus  with  speed. 

His  son  and  heir  was  wounded  therei 

But  dead  he  did  not  £eJ1, 
Into  the  house  conveyed  he  was. 

And  died  in  Eland  HalL 

Thus  far  did  these  vengeful  men  proceed  in  this  direful  tragedie,  hut  if 
they  thought  to  escape  firom  the  second  misdeed  as  they  did  from  the 
first,  they  counted  their  chances  ill.  The  wild  beast  may  pursue  his 
prey  into  the  very  net  in  which  he  may  be  taken  withal. 

The  Lord*s  servants  throughout  the  town 

Had  cried  with  might  and  main-- 
"  Up  gentle  Yeomen,  make  ^ou  bown, 

This  day  your  Lord  is  slam." 

And  right  speedily,  and  with  good  heart,  did  these  loving  liegemen 
sally  forth,  and  they  hurried  to  the  miln  and  guarded  the  main  road, 
perchance  the  murtherers  might  pass  that  way.  And  seeing  the  toils  in 
which  they  were  well-nigh  beset,  Beaumont  and  his  party  looked  aroimd 
and  had  short  time  to  consider  what  to  do.  To  loiter  there  was  certain 
death. 

By  Whittle  Lane  they  took  their  flight, 

And  to  the  old  Earth  Gate, 
Then  took  the  wood,  as  well  they  might, 

And  spied  a  private  gate. 

Themselves  coming  craftily, 

To  Aneley  Wood  that  way, 
The  men  of  Eland  manfuUy 

Pursued  them  that  day. 

Whittle,  and  Smith,  and  Rimmington, 

Burv,  with  many  more, 
As  brmi  as  boars  they  made  them  bown 

Their  Lord^s  enemies  to  slo*. 

All  sorts  of  men  shewed  their  good  will — 

Some  bows  and  shafts  did  bear, 
Some  brought  forth  clubs,  and  rusty  bills. 

That  saw  no  sun  that  year. 

Like  beasts  at  bay,  Beaumont,  and  Quarmby,  and  Lockwood,  ere  ihey 
gained  Aneley  Wood,  turned  round  upon  their  pursuers,  and  fought  like 
men  in  desperate  case.     The  Eland  men  pressed  upon   them  till  iheir 
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shafts  being  all  spent,  and  fearing  to  come  to  a  close  fight  with  snob 
odds  against  them,  tbey  tbougbt  to  make  good  their  retreat  into  the  thick 
copse  of  Aneley  Wood.  But  Quarmby,  who  was  in  truth  the  hardiest  of 
them,  and  one  who  had  never  ceased  stining  up  the  less  deadly  vengeance 
of  his  companions,  refused  "  to  turn  his  face/*  and  was  soon  mortally 
wounded  by  his  foes.  And  now  was  shewn  a  brave  spirit  that  would 
have  well  suited  a  better  cause,  and  shews  how  noble  minds  may  be 
turned  aside  by  pursuing  evil  passions. 

Lockwood  he  bare  him  on  his  back, 

And  hid  him  in  Anelev  Wood, 
To  whom  his  purse  he  did  betake 

Of  gold  ana  silver  good. 

'*  Give  place  with  speed,  and  fare  ye  well, 

Nt  shield  you  from  mischief, 
If  that  it  otherwise  be&ll, 

It  would  be  my  great  grief." 

Leaving  Quarmby  only  when  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  the 
others  well  knowing  every  nook  and  eomer  of  the  huge  wood,  avoided 
the  deadly  shafts  of  their  foes  for  the  nonce,  but  this  second  deed  of 
hlood  was  execrated  by  all  men,  and  a  wretched  f&te  overtook,  at  the 
last,  both  Beaumont  and  Lockwood. 

But  as  for  Beaumont  and  the  rest, 

They  were  undone  utterlie. 
Thus  simple  virtue  is  the  best, 

And  chief  felicitie. 

Adam  Beaumont,  deprived  of  his  lands,  after  lurking  in  great  danger 
of  being  seized  and  punished,  made  his  escape  into  foreign  parts,  became 
a  Knight  of  Rhodes,  and  after  long  and  greatly  distinguishing  himself, 
was  killed  fighting  against  the  Turks.  Lockwood 's  fate  was  romantic, 
and  yet  more  sad.  By  this  last  double  murder  of  die  Knight  of  Eland 
and  his  son,  the  Manor  of  Eland  and  all  the  broad  lands  became  the  in« 
heritance  of  the  sole  surviving  child  and  daughter,  Isabel,  who  being 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Sir  John  Saville,  of  Tankersley,  after- 
wards became  his  wife,  and  founded  the  great  and  puissant  house  of 
Saville,  now  represented  by  the  Earls  of  Scarborough,  who  still  hold  the 
manor.  The  advice  given  by  the  bard  to  this  SaviUe,  who  married  the 
heiress,  will  conclude  this  sad  and  &tal  tragedie  of  Sir  John  Eland  of 
Eland. 

Learn,  Saville,  here  I  you  beseech, 

That  in  prosperitie, 
Tou  be  not  proud,  but  mild  and  meek, 

And  dwell  in  charitie. 

For  by  such  means  your  elders  came 

To  knightly  dignitie. 
But  Eland,  he  forsook  the  same, 

And  came  to  miserie. 
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We  eopy  a  portion  of  the  following  pedigree  of  the  Elands  from  a 
note  in  the  Goucher  Book,  or  Chartnlary,  of  Whalley  Abbey. 

1.  Henry  de  Eland  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  De  Whitnnde, 
and  had  a  son. 

2.  Hugo  de  Elandy  who  had  three  children,  and  lived  circa  1193. 
8.  Hugh,  his  eldest,  succeeded* 

4.  John  de  Eland,  his  son,  succeeded  circa  1259. 

5.  Sir  Hugh  de  Eland,  his  son,  succeeded,  and  lived  circa  1307,  aod 
married  Johanna,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Richard  de  Tankersly,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children.  Thomas,  who  succeeded  Richard,  ob., 
Margery,  who  married  first  John  Lacey,  or  Lacie,  or  Lascy  de  Ciom- 
welbotham,  and  secondly,  William  Constable,  of  Nottingham. 

6.  Sir  Thomas  de  Eland  had  a  son. 

7*  Sir  John  de  Eland,  who  is  said  to  have  married  first  Alice,  daughter 
of  Robert  de  Lathom,  and  afterwards  had  two  other  wives.  By  his  first 
wife  he  had  issue. 

8.  Sir  John  de  Eland,  the  reputed  murderer  of  Beaumont,  Quarmbj, 
and  Lock  wood,  according  to  the  old  ballad.  He  lived  1825,  was  Sheriff 
of  Yorkshire  15  Edward  III.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 

9.  Sir  John  de  Eland,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Um- 
fraville,  and  had  issue  John  de  Eland  (whose  sad  demise  is  abore 
related),  and  Isabel,  who  afterwards,  as  sole  heiress,  married  a.i>.  1350, 
Sir  John  Saville,  of  Tankerley. 


RAMBLES  IN  MANY  COUNTIES. 

I.    COBMWALL. 

Few  people  have  less  occasion  than  Englishmen  to  travel  abroad  for 
the  sake  of  enjoying  beautiful  scenery,  whether  of  hill,  lake,  or  forest ; 
and  yet  where  shall  we  find  such  determined  tourists  ?  go  where  we  will, 
east  or  west,  north  or  south,  to  the  top  of  the  Andes,  or  the  top  of  Moot 
Blanc,  it  is  all  one ;  we  are  sure  to  light  upon  Englishmen,  who,  indeed, 
seem  to  realize  in  their  own  persons  the  old  astronomical  notions  R* 
specting  the  sim's  diurnal  movement ;  they  are  daily  travelling  round 
the  earth,  their  own  country  being  the  only  place  they  leave  imvnited, 
so  that  in  general  they  know  as  little,  correctly,  of  the  English  land,  as  thej 
do  of  the  English  language,  which,  as  Voltaire  said  of  Zadig's  acquirements, 
"  est  fort  pen  de  chose."  Now  this  at  all  events  is  being  original,  for  I 
do  not  think  it  can  with  truth  be  predicated  of  any  people  beside  tbem- 
aelyes.  The  Frenchman  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  La  Belle  Fiance, 
which,  albeit  he  may  have  seen  no  other  lands,  he  is  ready  to  die  for  it, 
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Is  incompaTable ;  the  German  has  an  equally  exclasive  opinion  in  favour 
of  his  fatherland ;  and  even  the  restless  Arab  confines  his  wanderings 
to  his  own  deserts,  and  neither  seeks  for,  nor  believes  that  there  can  be, 
anything  half  so  desirable.  Such  feelings,  no  doubt,  if  too  much  in- 
dulged in,  serve  to  a  certain  extent  to  contract  the  mind ;  and  yet,  like 
most  evil,  it  is  not  altogether  unmixed  with  good  ;  it  is  a  web  of  two 
colours,  the  proportion  of  black  beincr  large,  if  you  will ;  but  still  there 
is  a  brighter  tissue  interwoven.  •*  Not  to  make  the  bridge  much  wider 
than  the  flood,*'  it  is  my  bad  or  good  taste — I  know  not  which,  nor  is  it 
of  any  great  importance — to  be  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  thousand  and 
one  spots  of  interest  that  are  to  be  found  in  merry  England ;  and  like 
honest  Sancho,  who  found  his  wit  grow  mouldy  in  the  Sierra  Morena 
from  want  of  some  one  to  impart  himself  to,  I  would  fain  unload  the 
budget  of  my  rambles  to  all  that  may  be  willing  to  listen. 

It  was  my  hap,  a  few  months  since,  to  visit  Cornwall,  that  land  of  brave 
seas,  brave  mines,  and  brave  men,  and  there  I  will  at  once  set  down  my 
readers  without  troubling  them  to  accompany  me  upon  a  tedious  journey 
by  railway,  or  otherwise,  from  London  to  the  Land's  End.  Midsummer 
was  about  to  commence  when  I  set  up  my  pilgrim-staff  in  Penzance,  the 
Montpelier  of  England,  as  the  natives  delight  to  call  it.  I  could  not 
have  made  my  appearance  at  a  better  time  for  myself,  for  the  Eve  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  is  a  grand  season  with  the  Cornish  folks ;  it  is  their 
Goluan,  or  Light  and  Joy.  The  evening,  too,  chanced  to  be  remarkably 
fine,  even  for  summer,  the  sky  being  well  nigh  cloudless,  and  the  waters 
of  Mount  Bay  rippling  along  with  a  low,  loving  murmur,  till  the  tiny 
waves  broke  upon  the  shore. 

Scarcely  had  I  got  myself  snugly  seated  at  the  window  of  my  little 
inn,  enjoying  what  the  Puritans  of  old  so  emphatically  styled  "  creature 
comforts,"  than  I  began  to  be  aware  of  a  considerable  stir  and  commo- 
tion in  the  town.  A  glance  stolen  from  the  more  important  avocations 
of  the  table  shewed  me  various  groups  of  young  men  employed,  with 
much  noise  and  laughter,  in  dragging  along  boughs  and  furze,  all  of  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  the  express  purpose  since  the  month  of  May. 
Despatching  my  dinner  with  much  more  haste  than  I  had  at  first  contem- 
plated, I  hurried  out,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  mine  host,  who  had  been 
explaining  these  matters  to  me,  as  eager  for  what  was  to  be  seen  and 
heard  as  any  schoolboy  for  the  drawing  up  of  the  green  curtain  on  the 
first  night  of  a  Christmas  pantomime.  On  all  sides  were  preparations  for  the 
evening  festival  in  the  shape  of  huge  bonfires  as  yet  unlighted ;  while  on  the 
quay,  and  by  the  market-place,  and  even  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
bay,  poles  were  fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  with  tar-barrels  suspended  firom 
the  top  of  them.  But  when  these  preparations  were  finally  completed  there 
was  a  general  pause ;  every  one  stood  as  if  at  a  loss  what  to  do  next,  or 
stared  anxiously  at  the  sun,  whose  broad  crimson  disc  already  touched 
the  horizon.  Curious  to  know  what  it  all  meant,  I  tried  to  stop  a  little 
urchin  on  his  way  to  one  of  the  expectant  groups,  but  "  the  rogue  fled 
from  me  like  quicksilver ;"  so  I  could  only  do  what  my  neighbours  did, 
which  was — ^nothing. 

At  length  the  sun  set ;  and  at  the  same  instant  aloud  shout  burst  firom 
all  around,  torches  flashed  and  waved  from  all  quarters,  tar-barrels  and 
bonfires  leaped  up  into  a  blaze,  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  from  shore, 
from  headland,  from  fishing  town,  firom  farm,  and  from  villa.     Torch- 
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bearers  now  perambulated  the  fires,  like  the  Druids  of  old — finom  whose 
fire-worship  indeed  this  was  a  manifest  derivation — and  at  the  same  time 
the  air  was  filled  with  rockets,  whizzing,  crossing,  and  scattering  showen 
of  light  around  as  they  exploded.  The  prettiest  part,  howeTer,  of  the 
ceremonial  to  my  fancy  were  the  troops  of  little  maidens,  who,  dressed 
out  in  all  their  finery,  and  garlanded  with  fiowers,  tripped  up  and  down, 
hailing  with  their  merry  voices  the  Eve  of  St«  John. 

So  much  for  earth  and  air.  By  sea  things  went  on,  if  not  so  noisilj, 
at  least  as  brilliantly  ;  the  waters  of  the  Bay  were  in  truth  living  waters ; 
they  danced,  gleamed,  and  sparkled,  refiecting  the  timid  light  of  the  stais, 
the  silvery  glances  of  the  moon,  and  the  broad  red  flames  which  torch  and 
bonfire  fiung  upon  them  firom  every  eminence. 

But  now  came  the  finale ;  and  one  which,  if  it  could  be  transfierred  to 
the  mimic  scene  of  the  stage,  would  make  John  Bull  open  wide  his  gc^e 
eyes  and  stare  again  with  wonder.  When  the  torches  were  burnt  oat, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  quay-quarter,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condi- 
tion,— ^some  sober,  but  more,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  half-seas  over — joined 
hands,  and  scampered  through  the  town  with  shouts  of  **  an  eye  I  an  eye! " 
As  the  fates  would  have  it,  I  had  approached  so  near  the  vortex  as  to  come 
within  its  infiuence,  and  a  jolly  fisherwife,  pouncing  upon  me  as  a  hawk 
might  upon  a  partridge,  compelled  me  to  join  the  line,  willy,  nilJy.  On 
then  we  whirled,  and  in  a  few  minutes — why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  own 
it  ?  there  is  oftentimes  little  sense,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  folly  in 
being  wiser  than  our  neighbours — ^in  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  shout- 
ing as  loud  as  the  best  of  them,—"  an  eye  1  an  eye !  "  On  a  sudden 
there  was  a  general  halt,  that  nearly  took  me  off  my  legs,  and  the  last 
couple  made  an  eye  to  this  tremendous  needle  by  holding  up  their  clasped 
hands,  and  under  the  arch  thus  formed — or  through  the  eye  of  the  needle, 
if  you  like  it  better — we  danced,  scrambled,  and  galloped,  like  so  many 
mad  devils. 

It  was  near  midnight  before  my  companions  tired  of  this  rough  sport, 
when,  as  if  by  general  consent,  the  needle  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  whole 
party  broke  into  groups,  some  taking  one  way  and  some  another.  For 
myself  I  set  off  at  once  for  my  inn,  for  to  own  the  truth  I  was  tolenhly 
exhausted  by  this  Cornish  revelling,  and  was  not  vrithout  fear  that  then 
might  be  some  other  ceremonies  of  the  same  kind,  to  which,  if  I  stayed 
any  longer,  I  might,  nolens  volens,  be  made  a  party. 

A  sound  sleep  was,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  the  reward  of  my  midnigbt 
exercise,  and  it  was  late  the  next  morning  before  the  sun,  which  had  fbr 
a  long  time  been  peeping  in  at  my  window,  contrived  to  awake  me  :  and 
a  beautiful  day  it  was — one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  I  remember  to  have 
seen  for  many  years.  The  sky  for  the  most  part  presented  an  expanse  of 
the  deepest  blue,  speckled  here  and  there  by  a  few  flying  strips  of  thin 
fleecy  cloud,  which  scudded  rapidly  along  from  east  to  west  before  the 
breeze. 

I  had  now  full  leisure,  while  eating  my  breakfast  at  the  open  window, 
to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  Bay,  that  I  had  neglected  on  the  preceding 
night  for  the  bustle  of  the  Chluan*  Its  broad  watexit  deeply  indented  the 
land  which  hemmed  it  in,  and  which  was  covered  with  verdure  and  in  s 
high  state  of  cultivation.  But  the  most  striking  object  was  St.  BCichael's 
Mount — 

'  Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  towards  Namancos  and  Kayona  bold." 
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It  M  a  huge  pyramid  of  mggedTock,  crowned  with  a  mass  of  battlements, 
with  few  natural  gifts  beyond  a  scanty  herbage  and  a  few  fir  trees,    'fhis, 
howeTer,a8 1  presently  learnt,  was  not  always  the  case;  in  the  olden  times  it 
was  so  densely  wooded,  if  we  mav  believe  tradition,  as  to  have  been  called, 
"  LeHare  Eokvntha  Wodd ; "  that  is  to  say,  ••  Ths  H<rre,  or  Old  Bock  in  the 
Wood.'*  The  gigantie  pile  stands  about  a  *'  ^igbt-shot "  from  the  land,being 
completely  isolated  by  a  narrow  belt  of  salt  water ;  and  as  the  crest  appeared 
now  in  shadow,  now  in  ^sunshine,  from  the  flitting  of  the  clouds,  it  looked 
like  some  enchanted  citadel  built  high  in  air.     Little  imagination  was 
required  to  invest  it  with  all  manner  of  wild  and  beautiful  attributes; 
and,  if  not  exactly  to  subdue  reason,  yet  to  lull  her  to  fileep  for  a  time, 
while  fancy  called  up  and  realized  the  fables  attached  to  it  by  the  fancy 
or  superstition  of  our  forefathers.     But  the  reader,  who  haB  not  had  the 
(*Y)od  fortune  to  visit  the  Land*s  End,  may  be  inclined  to  exclaim,  *"  what 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  this  same  St.  MichaePs  Mount,  about 
which  you  indulge  in  such  wild  reveries  T  is  it  a  rock,  or  a  castle,  or  a 
monastery,  or  a  town  T  " — One  and  all,  lector  henevele.     The  little  island 
is  a  rock  of  hard  granite,  in  which  transparent  quartz  is  the  chief  sub- 
stance, of  a  conical  form,  and  so  steep  towards  the  sea  as  to  be  almost 
perpendicular*     At  the  base  of  the  Mount  is  a  small  town,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  streets,  which  seem  to  have  been  in  the  act  of  climbing  up  the 
hill,  under  the  influence  of  Orpheug*8  lyre,  when  they  suddenly  stopped  in 
their  progress  because  the  musician  ceased  to  play.    Humble  as  the  town 
is,  it  yet  can  boast  of  a  harbour,  defended'  by  piers,  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing fifty  sail  of  fishing  vessels.     More  than  two  hundred  feet  above  these 
houses,  measured  in  a  perpendieular  line,  is  an  irregular  pile  of  buildings, 
that  at  one  time  was  both  a  monastery  and  a  fortress,  tiiough  now  degra^ 
ded — so  both  the  romancer  and  antiquarian  must  term  it — into  a  private 
habitation* 

While  I  was  still  enjoying  at  the  same  time  my  breakfast  and  the  dis- 
tant prospect — ^for  St.  Michael's  Rock  was  situated  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fiay^—«i  stranger  entered  the  room,  which,  be  it  remembered,  was 
open  to  all  who  chose  to  use  it,  for  in  these  excursions  I  ever  eschew  with 
right  good  will  that  peculiarly  English  custom  of  ensconcing  myself  in  a 
private  chamber,  and  shunning  all  intercourse  with  unknown  folks,  as  if 
every  one,  who  had  not  a  regular  card  of  introduction,  must  needs  enter- 
tain a  design  upon  one*s  pocket.  On  such  occasions  it  is  my  wont  to 
mingle  as  much  as  possible  with  the  inhabitants  of  whatever  locality  I 
may  chance  to  be  in ;  and  most  heartily  do  I  recommend  it  to  all  travel- 
lers to  fling  aside  those  abominations  called  Guide  Books,  Handbooks, 
Boadbooks,  ^*  aut  quocunque  alio  nomine  gaudent,"  and  trust  to  their  own 
eyes,  ears,  and  mother  wit,  and  such  scraps  of  ipformation  as  the  charity 
of  the  natives  may  be  willing  to  afford. 

The  stranger,  I  have  just  been  speaking  of,  was  a  tall,  stout,  middle- 
aged  man,  whose  manners,  though  tinged  with  a  degree  of  rusticity,  still 
evinced  the  gentleman.  The  same  might  be  said  of  his  dress ;  it  was  not 
exactly  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  it  had  even  a  touch  of  quaintness 
about  it,  but  stiU  it  was  the  habit  of  one  who  belonged  to  the  superior 
class  of  commonifrs. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  had  got  into  an  aifimated  converse,  growing  na- 
turally out  of  the  season  and  the  various  objects  of  interest  around  us, 
and  I  soon  found  that  my  good  fortune  had  provided  me  with  an  excel- 
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lent  pilot  for  these  parts.  As  regards  ComwaU,  his  informatioii  was  to 
minute  as  well  as  extensive,  that  he  strongly  reminded  me  of  that  chapter 
in  a  certain  tour,  which  the  learned  writer  headed,  "  De  omnOnu  nbtOy  A 
quihusdam  aUis,^*  He  laughed  heartily  when  I  told  him  of  my  adyentores 
the  night  hefore,  and  added,  that  I  might  think  myself  lucky  in  having 
set  up  my  pilgrim -staff  at  Penzance,  rather  than  any  other  place. 

"  In  any  part  of  Cornwall  hut  this,"  he  said,  '*  you  would  have  nussed 
the  sight,  for  this  fire-worship,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  is  no  longer  practised 
anywhere,  save  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Mount's  Bay.  By  the  bye, 
have  you  heen  on  the  Chapel  Rock  yet — St.  Michael's  Mount  I  mean, 
just  opposite  to  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  ?*' 

"  Not  yet,'*  I  replied ;  "hut  I  was  just  thinking,  wheu  you  came  in,  of 
hiring  a  hoat  for  the  purpose." 

"  Not  the  least  occasion.  Have  you  never  heard  our  old  hallad  of  the 
Mount  t— 

^' 'Both  land  and  island  twice  a  day, 
Both  fort  and  port  of  haunt.' 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  tide  wiU  run  out  far  enough  for  any  one  to 
pass  dry-footed  to  St.  Michael's,  which  you  must  know  is  the  case  twice 
a  day  for  three  or  four  hours  during  the  ehh — ^unless  indeed  the  weather 
is  unusually  rough  and  stormy;  when  thai  is  the  case,  the  little  isthmm 
remains  covered  with  water  for  days  together,  and  for  so  long  the  rock  is, 
as  you  now  see  it,  a  complete  island.  But  perhaps  you  are  no  friend  to 
long  walks  when  an  easier  mode  of  conveyance  is  to  be  had  ?  If  so,  as 
my  time  is  pretty  much  at  my  own  disposal  just  now,  we  will  take  a 
boat  or  a  chaise  at  once,  and  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  accompanying 
you  in  the  excursion^^-always  supposing  that  you  do  not  object  to  an 
associate." 

"  So  far  from  objecting,  I  feel  myself  much  indebted  to  you  for  the 
offer." 

"  And  in  what  way  shall  the  trip  be  made  ?  for  myself  I  am  eqnaHy 
ready  to  walk,  ride,  or  row,  as  you  may  prefer." 

"  By  hoat  then,  since  you  leave  it  to  me  to  choose.  The  water  looki 
so  green  and  tempting,  and  there  is  such  a  delightful  breeze — " 

"  Which,  however,"  interrupted  he,  **  is  right  against  us,  for  the  wind 
has  veered  round  within  the  last  ten  minutes.  But  never  mind  for  that, 
two  stout  pair  of  arms  will  take  us  there  as  well ;  or,  if  not  quite  so 
rapidly,  you  will  only  have  so  much  the  more  time  to  enjoy  your  short 
trip  across  the  bay.'* 

Accordingly,  a  boat  was  procured,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
flying  across  the  water  as  fast  as  the  strength  of  two  sturdy  fishermen 
could  impel  us,  the  oars  bending  all  the  while  in  their  hands,  or  seeming 
to  bend,  like  willow  rods.  If,  however,  the  way  had  beeni  ten  times 
longer,  it  would  have  seemed  but  too  short  with  such  a  companion  at 
one's  elbow.  He  had  a  legend  for  every  cave,  a  tale  for  every  headland; 
and  when  he  left  the  iabulous  for  the  real,  the  fancies  of  superstition  for 
the  natural  products  of  land  and  water,  he  was  no  less  at  home,  no  less 
eloquent  and  inexhaustible.  I  have  many  a  time  since,  when  recslling 
my  Cornish  friend  to  memory,  been  puzzled  to  comprehend  how  he 
could  impart  so  much  information,  and  of  such  varied  kinds,  in  so  short 
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a  space  of  time*  What  may  seem  atOl  more  surpruiiig  was,  that 
his  communications  had  not  half  the  weight  and  importance  with  me  at 
the  moment  that  I  have  found  them  to  possess  when  I  afterwards  came 
to  reflect  upon  them.  I  was  fascinated  hy  the  light,  easy,  gossiping  tone 
in  which  he  imparted  everything,  no  matter  what  the  suhject  might  be  ; 
bat  it  was  even  this  sense  of  amusement  that  made  me  look  upon  him 
at  the  lime  more  in  the  light  of  an  amusing,  than  an  instructive  com- 
panion. This,  however,  is  hardly  the  place  to  attempt — ^and  it  might 
perhaps  be  a  poor  one — ^to  give  the  details  of  the  conversation  which  so 
much  enchanted  me. 

"  I  could  have  wished,'*  he  said,  after  having  descanted  upon  the  various 
sorts  of  fish  with  which  the  bay  abounded — "  I  could  have  wished  that 
jou  had  visited  us  a  month  earlier,  or  a  month  later ;  in  the  one  case  you 
would  have  witnessed  the  Furby,  and  in  the  other  you  would  have  learnt 
something  of  our  pilchard  fishery,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  little  import- 
ance in  these  parts." 

"Furry!"  exclaimed  I;  "the  word  is  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  me, 
and  yet  so  indistinctly  does  it  float  upon  my  memory,  that  in  trying  to 
recollect  its  meaning  I  seem  to  be  catching  at  a  shadow,  which  defies 
every  attempt  to  fix  it." 

"  Let  me  help  you  out  then,"  he  replied.  **  The  Furry  is  now  confined 
to  Helston,  and  takes  place  on  the  eighth  of  May,  at  which  season  the  day 
is  ushered  in  at  a  very  early  hour  by  the  music  of  drums  and  kettles,  and 
all  manner  of  incongruous  sounds.  Woe  to  the  unlucky  wight  who  should 
have  a  taste  for  wodung  on  this  festival,  and  is  detected  in  such  a  breach 
of  the  Furry  laws.  Be  his  condition  what  it  may,  the  merry-makers  seize 
upon  the  delinquent  without  ceremony,  set  him  astride  a  pole,  and  bear 
him  to  the  river,  which  they  compel  him  to  try  and  leap  across,  under 
pain  of  being  flung  into  it  should  he  prove  refractory.  In  any  case  his 
chance  is  not  much,  for  you  may  be  sure  the  part  they  choose  is  neither 
the  narrowest  nor  the  shallowest,  the  object  indeed  being  to  give  him  a 
sound  ducking." 

"  Cool  work,"  said  I, "  for  the  month  of  May,  if  it  be  such  a  season  as 
I  have  known  for  the  last  ten  years." 

"  Compound  then,"  replied  he,  laughing ;  "  compound,  if  you  like  it  not, 
our  Cornish  choughs  are  reasonable,  and  will  gladly  let  you  off  on  pay- 
ment of  a  modest  fine.  But  let  me  go  on  with  my  story.  About  nine 
o*clock  in  the  morning  our  revellers  proceed  to  the  Grammar  School,  where 
they  demand  a  holyday  for  the  boys  ;  and  this  being  g^ranted  as  a  matter 
of  right  and  custom,  they  go  round  from  house  to  house  collecting  money — 
how  to  be  laid  out,  I  need  not  tell  you.  They  then  fade — that  is,  go — 
into  the  woods  and  fields,  where  they  pass  the  time  till,  mid-day,  when 
they  return  to  Helston,  with  flowers  and  oak-branches  in  their  caps,  and 
'till  dusk  continue  dancing  hand  in  hand  through  the  streets  to  the  sound 
of  fiddles,  that  play  a  tune  peculiar  to  the  occasion.  By  the  privilege 
of  old  custom  they  thread  the  houses  of  all  classes  at  their  pleasure, 
that  is  they  dance  in  at  one  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  and  I  don't 
think  they  ever  find  any  one  cynical  enough  to  oppose  them.  Many 
even  of  the  better  file,  not  so  many  years  since,  were  as  fond  of  this 
sport  as  their  neighbours.  In  the  afternoon  they  would  visit  some  farm- 
house in  the  vicinity,  whence,  having  regaled  themselves  with  syllabubs, 
they  would  return  to  town,  and  dance  the  fade-dance  as  merrily  as  the 
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rest.  A  few  years  since  that  time,  fashion  seems  to  have  made  a  sort  of 
compromise  with'  custom,  by  which  either  gained  or  lost  something. 
According  to  that  mode,  a  select  party  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  would 
pass  rapidly  through  the  street,  and  re-appear  quickly  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  they  met  their  friends  and  danced  till  supper-time ;  in  the 
long  run  however,  this  too  has  gone  out  of  use,  and  the  Furry  is  now 
cliiefly  celebrated  by  the  humbler  classes,  with  whom  old  customs  efer 
remain  the  longest.     But  here  we  are  at  our  landing-place/* 

Before  us  was  a  plot  of  green  extending  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  the 
tide  had  run  out  so  low  that  we  could  walk  round  the  island,  while  in  one 
part  the  retiring  waters  had  left  an  isthmus  of  sand  and  pebble,  abont 
thirty  or  forty  yards  wide,  and  it  jnay  be  eight  hundred  yards  in  length, 
which  joined  the  rock  to  the  mainland.  The  town,  already  mentioned, 
seemed  to  be  inhabited  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  fishermen,  without  much 
beyond  the  mere  circumstance  of  novelty  to  attract  attention.  We  at 
once  therefore  commenced  our  ascent  by  a  steep  craggy  passarre  facing 
the  north,  and  for  the  first  time  I  began  to  think  it  woiUd  have  been  as 
well  if  the  day  had  not  proved  quite  so  fine,  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  was 
anything  but  welcome  on  such  a  journey.  Gladly  would  I  have  com- 
pounded for  a  rough  north  wind  and  a  soaking  shower  of  rain.  So  on  we 
went,  "  larding  the  lean  earth,"  till  about  mid-way,  we  came  upon  a  small 
battery,  and  near  the  summit,  passed  a  second  fortress  of  more  fonnidable 
dimensions,  both  intended  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the  bay  below ;  at 
length  we  reached  the  very  crest  of  the  rock,  and  much  to  my  surprise, 
found  it  entirely  occupied  by  what  my  new  acquaintance  informed  me 
were  the  remains  of  the  fortress  and  the  ancient  conventual  buildings ;  and 
sorely  did  they  appear  to  have  been  beaten  by  the  rain,  and  buffetted  bj 
the  winds  for  many  centuries.  The  prospect  from  this  elevated  stance 
was  magnificent,  and  scarcely  capable  of  improvement,  even  by  being  seen 
from  the  leads  of  the  tower  to  which  we  now  ascended.  At  this  enormous 
height  sea  and  land  lay  spread  out  before  us  as  in  a  panorama,  the  indivi- 
dual objects  of  sight  diminished  it  is  true  in  size,  but  infinitely  multiplied 
in  number  from  the  extension  of  the  horizon.  Miles  of  down,  wood,  garden 
and  villages,  seemed  to  occupy  a  very  ^mall  space  ;  the  sea  alone  ret^ned 
its  usual  proportions,  or,  I  should  rather  say  had  increased  them  ;  it  had, 
if  possible,  grown  more  vast,  more  magnificent  as  a  whole,  though  tlie 
gentle  swell  of  its  waters  was  no  longer  perceptible  from  this  height,  and 
the  largest  of  the  little  fleet  of  fishing- vessels  seemed  to  be  not  mneh 
larger  than  the  tiny  models  which  children  launch  in  sport  upon  some 
pond  or  streamlet. 

"  What  think  you  of  the  prospect  V  asked  my  companion. 

"Beautiful!  magnificent!"  I  exclaimed. 

"  And  yet  if  you  had  witnessed  what  I  have  upon  the  sea  yonder,  tou 
might  perhaps  be  less  enthusiastic  in  your  admiration." 

**  You  mean,  I  suppose,  in  the  stormy  season  when  shipwreck  and  loss 
of  life  must  be  frequent  on  such  a  coast  as  this  ?" 

"  I  mean  when  the  weather  has  been  no  less  fine  than  it  is  to  day,  and 
the  bosom  of  the  sea  was  heaving  as  gently  as  a  woman's  when  she 
slumbers." 

"  Indeed  !  that  I  should  hardly  have  expected." 

"  It  is  true,  however — over-true — for  it  involves  the  loss  of  onv  of 
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my  oldest  friends  ;  and  what  makes  it  particularly  painful  is  that  I  was 
an  involuntary  spectator  of  the  whole  affair." 

Seeing  him  pause,  I  did  not  venture  for  a  short  time  to  disturh  him,  hut 
as  this  silence  grew  every  moment  more  awkward  I  at  last  said,  "  if  the 
subject  is  not  too  unpleasant  to  you  I  must  confess  myself  not  a  little 
curious  to  know  how  it  all  happened  ?" 

**  Well,"  he  replied,  "  it  might  not  he  much  if  you  read  the  story  in  the 
newspapers  while  sitting  over  yoxir  breakfast  by  a  London  fire-side ;  but 
here  upon  St.  Michael's  Rock,  in  sight  of  the  very  waters  where  it  took 
place,  it  may  give  you  a  momentary  thrill — ^unless,"  he  added  with  a  pe- 
culiar smile—**  unless  you  chance  to  be  very  hard-hearted." 

I  denied  the  imputation,  and  begged  he  would  proceed,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  a  sympathizing  auditor. 

**  Be  It  so  then.     An  early  friend  of  mine  had  come  down  to  these  parts 
with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  both  grown  up,  his  object  being  to  see  our 
tin-mines,  and  whatever  else  he  might  find  worthy  of  notice.     Through 
the  greater  part  of  the  excursion  I  was  their  companion,  and  you  will 
easily  suppose  that  under  my  guidance  they  did  not  omit  seeing  St.  Mi- 
chael's NIount.     And  well  would  it  have  been  for  them,  had  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  what  might  have  been  seen  ashore,  but  after  having 
fully  discussed  the  wonders  of  the  Mount,  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but 
they  must  have  a  sail  upon  the  water,  to  which  indeed  there  was  sufiScient 
temptation  in  the  weather.     It  was  just  such  a  day  as  it  is  now,  and  very 
nearly  the  same  tiniff'^f  year.     As  Mrs.  Weldon — for  that  was  the  lady's 
name — declined  joining  her  sons  and  husband  in  the  proposed  trip,  from 
fear  of  sea-sickness  to  which  it  seems  she  was  at  all  times  very  subject,  I 
agreed  to  stay  behind  with  her  ;  and  it  was  farther  arranged  that  on  their 
return  they  should  have  a  Cornish  dinner  in  the  cottage  of  a  fisher-wife, 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.     I  would  fain  have  persuaded  them  to  take 
a  boatman  with  them,  but  the  young  men  were  much  too  proud  of  their 
nautical  skill  to  listen  to  such  a  thing,  and  as  the  weather  was  so  fine  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  suggestion,  the  less  so  as 
my  friend  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  sons*  experience  of 
such  matters.     Neither  did  thie  way  in  which  they  started,  at  all  belie 
these  promises ;    they  got  afloat  in  sailor-like  fashion,  and  altogether 
handled  their  boat  like  men  who  had  been  used  to  the  work. 

"  *  They  understand  what  they  are  about  ?'  asked  the  lady  somewhat 
anxiously  when  our  landsmen-sailors  had  got  to  some  little  distance. 

"'Much  better  than  they  did  about  a  Cornish  dinner,*  replied  I. 
*  Now,  what  do  you  imagine  would  be  your  dinner,  if  I  were  to  leave 
you  to  what  most  assuredly  would  be  Martha's  idea  of  a  dainty  meal  V 

"  *  A  pie,  I  suppose,'  said  the  lady,  *full  of  all  manner  of  good  things  ; 
for  you  know  the  old  proverb  ;  if  a  certain  black  gentleman  were  to  trust 
himself  in  Cornwall,  he  would  infallibly  be  caught  and  baked  in  a  pie.' 

•*  *  But  not  in  the  hovel  of  a  poor  fisher-wife.  I'll  tell  you  what  youi 
dinner  would  be  ;  a  dish  of  pilchards—  rather  a  rank  diet  in  any  form  to 
those  unused  to  it,  and  certainly  not  improved  by  being  chopped  up,  as 
they  will  be,  with  raw  onions  and  salt,  diluted  with  cold  water ;  this 
savoury  mess  to  be  served  up  with  barley  or  oaten  cakes,  without  the  help 
of  knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  Martha  and  her  fraternity  being  of  the  opinion 
with  the  wild  Arabs,  that  fingers  are  quite  suflilcient  instruments  to  be 
employed  in  eating  It  may  perhaps  however,  help  to  reconcile  you  to  this 
cookery  when  you  hear  that  the  fairness  of  the  Cornish  women,  in  spite  of 
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constant  exposure  to  to  rough  ih  climate  is  owing  to  the  oily  natme  of 
their  diet,  in  confirmation  of  which,  some  learned  folks  aver,  that  the  same 
thing  is  ohservable  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  searcoast,  wbeie  a 
similar  fish-diet  occasions  the  like  plumpness  of  form  and  delicacy  <^ 
skin.' 

••  Mrs.  W.'s  face  lengthened  so  considerably  at  these  details,  that  I  was 
&hi  to  comfort  her  by  explaining  that  I  had  already  deajHitch^  Martlia's 
eldest  daughter  to  the  nearest  village  to  procure  meat  or  poultry  for  oor 
dinner,  in  case  my  fiiend  should  find  the  pilchards  disagree  with  his  palate. 
Having  satisfied  her  mind  upon  this  important  point,  we  amused  ourselTes 
with  walking  round  the  rock,  for  it  was  now  ebb-tide,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  the  mainland,  where,  if  there  was  nothing  particulariy  striking 
within  a  reasonable  distance  there  was  yet  quite  enough  to  occupy  a  stran- 
ger to  the  country  in  so  fine  a  season.     In  this  way  we  carried  on,  to  use 
the  sailor's  phrase,  very  well  till  the  hour  previously  fixed  for  dinner, 
when  we  strolled  leisurely  back  to  the  Rock,  and  finding  everything  ready, 
began  in  the  usual  spirit  of  hungry  folks,  to  be  impatient  for  the'retom  of 
our  companions.     On  looking  out  for  them,  we  perceived  their  little  hark 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  off.    At  this  moment,  although  the  distant  horiion 
was  dotted  over  with  vessels  of  all  kinds,  there  was  not  a  boat  within  half 
an  hour's  sail  of  them,     Mrs.  Weldon  waved  her  handkerchief  as  a  signal 
to  them  to  return,  and  whether  they  saw  it,  or  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  come  back,  I  cannot  tell,  but  they  tacked  about,  when,  as  if  the  wind 
had  only  waited  for  that  moment,  a  sudden  squall  as  violent  as  it  was 
brief,  struck  the  boat,  which  immediately  upset,  and  plunged  the  vbole 
party  into  the  water.  The  yoimg  men,  being  unable  to  swim,  must  quickly 
have  sunk,  but  that  the  father,  who  was  an  adept  in  the  art,  oontrired 
most  gallantly  to  keep  them  both  afioat.     It  was  manifest  however,  that 
so  unequal  a  struggle  could  be  of  no  long  duration,  and  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  bring  them  safe  ashore.     No  time,  as  yoa 
may  imagine,  was  lost  in  pushing  off  to  their  assistance,  but  these  things 
are  not  the  work  of  a  moment  even  with  the  readiest  and  most  willing; 
the  fishermen  had  to  be  summoned,  the  boat  to  be  got  off,  and  then  botk 
tide  and  wind  were  against  them.     I  shoidd  in  vain  attempt  to  paint  tbe 
frightful  suspense  of  the  next  half  hour.     Concluding  I  was  much  moic 
likely  to  be  in  the  way  than  to  be  of  any  service,  I  staid  behind  to  paciiy 
as  far  as  possible  Mrs.  Weldon,  who,  bewildered  by  her  terror,  was  screaD> 
ing  and  imploring  to  go  with  the  seamen  to  the  rescue  of  her  husband  and 
children.     It  was  now  a  race  for  life  or  death.     The  sturdy  Cdtnishmen 
bent  to  their  oars  till  their  skiff  seemed  more  to  skim  than  cleare  the 
waters.     They  had  got  to  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  drowning 
men.     Involuntarily  we  cheered,  men,  women  and  children,  all  who  baJ 
collected  upon  the  shore,  as  if  our  voices  could  have  reached  thenu   Tbe 
distance  lessened  to  twenty  yards — to  ten — to  little  more  than  an  osrs 
length—- and  in  that  moment  they  sank,  never  to  rise  again.    Let  mediae 
a  veil  over  the  scene  that  followed ;  it  would  ^ve  me  much  pain  to  desenb^^ 
and  afford  you  no  pleasure  to  listen  to  it.    You  have  doubtless,'  he  added, 
abruptly  changing  the  conversation,  '  heard  of  St.  Michael's  chair!' 

Adapting  myself  to  his  altered  tone,  I  replied  in  the  words  of  tbe  oW 
ballad, 

"  'Who  knows  not  Michael's  Mount  and  Chaire, 
The  pilgrim's  holy  vaunt  ?  " 

Yonder  then  it  is — that  small  projection  over  the  battlements  of  ti<! 
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tower,  which  cannot  better  be  described  than  In  the  words  of  our  learned 
historian,  Polwhele.  He  tells  us,  "  it  is  a  chair  composed  of  stones  pro- 
jecting from  the  two  sides  of  the  tower  battlements,  and  uniting  into  a 
kind  of  bason  for  a  seat  just  at  the  south-western  angle,  but  elevated 
above  the  battlements  on  each  side,  havin^r  its  back  just  within,  and 
hanging  high  over  the  rocky  precipice  below." 

*'  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  exclaimed  I,  **  of  what  use  can  such  a  seat 
be?" 

'*  That,"  he  replied,  **  depends  entirely  upon  whether  you  speak  of  the 
past  or  the  present.  If  you  speak  of  the  past,  then  I  answer  that  this 
chapel  was  at  one  time  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  many  of  whom 
having  stronger  nerves  than  their  brethren  would  complete  their  devotions 
at  the  Mount  by  seating  themselves  in  the  chair,  and  there  shewing  them^ 
idves  as  pilgrims  to  the  country  round.  If  it  were  not  a  pity  to  mar  so 
pleasant  a  legend,  I  would  add  that  some  wise  folks  have  determined  the 
said  chair  to  be  no  chair,  but  the  remains  of  a  lantern,  in  which  the  monks 
lighted  up  a  beacon  for  the  mariner  at  night,  or  when  the  weather  was 
hazy." 

*^  But  you  talked  of  a  more  modem  use  attached  to  this  uncommon  seat." 

"  Why,  the  good  dames  of  the  neighbourhood  do  say,  that  if  a  wife  has 
the  courage  to  sit  in  it,  she  will  ever  after  govern  her  husband ;  if  the 
husband  be  the  first  to  get  there,  then  he  will  be  master  of  his  wife,  the  rule 
being,  first  come  first  served.  I  remember  hearing  a  story  of  this  kind 
when  a  boy,  which,  as  you  look  so  laudably  inquisitive,  I  must  needs 
repeat  to  you. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  at  Market  Jew,  or  Mazarion — the  town 
you  see  below  yonder — a  certain  cobbler,  who,  being  just  married  to  a 
young  woman,  most  vehemently  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  wear  the 
breeches,  he  the  said  cobbler  did  incontinently  set  off  to  take  possession 
of  St.  Michaers  chair.  This,  you  can  see  yourself,  is  an  adventure  of 
some  little  peril,  and  the  rather  as  when  in  the  chair,  you  must  turn  round 
before  you  can  get  fairly  seated.  Now  our  Crispin  was  by  no  means  a 
bold  man  ;  in  fact  he  was  somewhat  of  a  coward,  and  he  had  scarcely  been 
there  a  minute,  with  his  feet  dangling  in  air,  and  the  sea  raging  so  many 
hundred  yards  below  him,  than  his  nerves  failed  him  altogether.  He  be- 
came sick  and  giddy,  and  would  gladly  have  escaped  to  the  firm  rock,  but 
he  had  not  courage  enough  to  rise  and  turn  round,  which  he  must  do  if 
he  meant  {5  reascend.  To  make  matters  yet  worse,  the  wind  began  to  be 
boisterous,  and  the  sea-gulls  fiew  about  in  all  directions  screaming  like  so 
many  evil  spirits  that  rejoiced  in  the  approaching  storm.  The  poor 
cobbler  roared  out  lustily  for  help ;  but  what  was  the  use  of  roaring, 
though  he  had  possessed  Uie  voice  of  a  dozen  bulls,  when  not  a  soid  was 
within  hearing  by  a  good  mile  at  least  ?  At  length,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  his  new  bride  climbed  the  rock  upon  the  same  errand  that  had  brought 
him  there ;  and  no  sooner  did  she  spy  her  husband,  than  guessing  how 
matters  stood  she  determined  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

*•  *So  you  are  there,  air,'  she  exclaimed.  *  Well  a  day!  then  ifs  like 
I've  got  a  master,  and  neither  tongue  nor  nails  will  help  me.* 

"  •  Is  it  you,  Mary  ?"  cried  the  cobbler.  *  In  the  name  of  all  the  saints, 
lend  a  hand  to  help  me  up.  If  I  stay  another  minute  in  this  accursed 
seat — St.  Michael  forgive  me  for  saying  so— do,  Mary,  that's  a  love— that's 
a  darling.     I  shall  fall— I  know  I  shall.' 
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«*  •  Get  up  then,  Martin  Bray — get  up.* 

*• '  But  1  can't  turn  round.' 

"  '  And  what  ails  you  then,  that  you  can*t  turn  round  ?  hare  you  got  the 
rhcumatiz'  in  your  bones  ?' 

** '  I'm  afeard,  Molly.  Oh,  oh !  for  the  love  of  heaven,  help  me  up. 
I'm  falling,  I'm  fallmg  1' 

He  vres  indeed,  and  only  just  in  time  the  bride  caaght  him  with  a  ner. 
vous  grasp.  Thus  supported,  he  would  £Eun  have  scrambled  up,  but  this 
she  had  determined  should  not  be  withodt  terms,  and  the  same  hand  th&t 
held  him  up,  kept  him  still  a  prisoner  in  the  chair. 

*'  *  Not  so  fast,'  said  she ;  '  before  you  leave  that  seat  you  must  say  your 
catechism.* 

"  *  Bless  your  dear  face,  Molly^  I  know  nought  of  catechism.' 

*'  *  Oh,  yes  you  do,'  replied  the  inexorable  Molly ;  *  all  good  hosbands 
do,  and  I  am  determined  you  shall  be  a  good  husband.' 

"  '  I  will,  I  will,'  cried  the  poor  cobbler ;  *  a  double-soled  one.' 

"  '  Well,  then  ;  first,  you  promise  and  vow  never  to  contradict  me  in  anj- 
thing.' 

"  •  Oh,  yes.' 

"  •  I  am  to  have  my  own  way  in  everything  ?* 

"  «  Oh,  dear !  yes.' 

"  •  The  key  of  the  pantry,  the  key  of  the  cash-box,  the  key  of  — ' 

"  •  Yes,  yes.' 

"  '  To  go  where  I  please,  and  when  I  please  ;  no  questions  asked  ?* 

"  •  Yes,  yes.' 

'*  *  I  am  to  be  master  and  mistress  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  la  bed  and 
at  board  ?' 

"  '  1  swear  it,  by  St.  Michael  and  St.  Eevyn,  and  all  the  saints  in  \he 
calendar.' 

'*  Hereupon  the  triumphant  bride  landed  him  once  again  safely  upOD  the 
rock,  and  he  lived  ever  afterwards  a  henpecked,  bat  a  prosperous  cobbler;  for 
if  the  rule  of  Mary  was  somewhat  despotic,  it  was  yet  exercised  witli  much 
judgment  in  all  worldly  matters,  so  that  the  young  women  were  wont  to 
quote  their  example  as  a  proof  how  much  better  it  was  for  husbands  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  government  of  their  wives. 

"  And  now  what  say  you?  have  you  a  mind  to  essay  St.  Michel's 
chair  9" 

"  Not  the  least  occasion,"  I  replied ;  "  I'm  not  a  Benedict,  and  if  ever 
I  should  be  so — no  offence  to  St.  Michael — I  trust  to  rule  my  vrife  «itht>ut 

his  help." 

"  There  is  no  use  then,"  he  said,  "  in  staying  here  any  longer.  You 
have  seen  all  that  is  worth  seeing ;  and,  as  I  have  still  two  or  ^ree  <Lo^ 
on  my  hands,  we'll  go  over  to  the  Scilly  Islands." 

"  With  much  pleasure." 

"  Come  along  then  ;  the  tide  is  with  us,  the  wind  is  feir,  and  we  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  six  or  eight  hours  at  the  utmost  in  getting  there,  un- 
less the  breeze  should  desert  us — of  which  there  seems  bttle  fear,  for  it's 
fresher  now  than  when  we  started." 

What  we  saw  in  those  so  much  talked-of  islands,  must  form  a  chapter  iu 
our  next  number. 
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AN    APPARITION. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  very  useful,  as  well  as  amusing  volume 
might  he  written  on  the  various  ahsurdities  which  have  at  different  times 
and  places  been  fully  believed  in  by  that  rational  and  reasoning  animal — 
man — so  at  least  he  is  pleased  to  tMnk  himself.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
superstition  has  had  its  ebbs  and  flows ;  and  then  again  how  it  has  stood  still. 
Or,  to  vary  my  metaphor,  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  how,  when  reason  has 
vith  infinite  pains  and  toils  driven  out  one  kind  of  credulity,  another  has 
on  the  moment  started  up  to  take  its  place  !  and  all  this  without  saying 
anything  of  the  constant  recurrence  of  old  and  exploded  beliefs  under  new 
names ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  theiie  is  scarcely  a  popular  error  of  the 
day,  bat  what  may  be  traced  to  other  times.  Some  day  or  another,  diis 
favenHbuSt  I  may  venture  upon  such  an  attempt,  unless  an  abler  hand 
shoald  forestall  me  in  my  purpose.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  submit  to  the 
reader  the  following  well-authenticated  story,  which  I  picked  up  amidst 
the  dasty  records  of  the  British  M  useum. — Lege  et  perlege, 

**  On  Tuesday,  August  26th,  1679,  one  John  Nibb,  a  very  sober  fellow, 
and  servant  to  one  Shearles,  the  carrier  of  Cirencester,  accompanied  with 
five  passengers,  about  two  miles  eastward  of  Abbington,  on  their  way  to 
Loudon.  The  sun  bad  not  rose  hardly  a  quai'ter  of  an  hour,  but  towards 
the  south  part  of  the  horizon  appeared  the  perfect  similitude  of  a  tall  man 
in  blackish  habit,  his  right  hand  guarded  with  a  broad-sword  stretched 
towards  the  south,  and  walked  slowly  that  way  ;  all  wbjch  was  seen  by  the 
parties  above  named:  but  it  soon  vanished,  and  in  its  place  the  sky 
appeared  in  the  form  of  water  or  sea ;  and  fishes  of  divers  shapes  were 
perfectly  discerned  to  leap  as  it  were  out  of  the  water  and  fall  into  it  agaiu  ; 
it  then  looking  as  a  perfect  calm  at  sea,  which  on  a  sudden  began  to  be  a 
little  disturbed,  as  if  with  wind,  and  immediately  upon  that  appeared  about 
one  hundred  ships  of  several  bignesses  and  several  fashions  of  building  ; 
out  of  which  fleet  was  discerned  some  small  ships  that  continually  sailed 
to  and  from  the  fleet,  as  if  they  had  been  sent  out  as  advice-ships,  or  had 
come  in  to  give  account  of  the  condition  of  an  enemy.  This  fleet  continued 
in  perfect  view  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the 
beholders,  after  which  the  sky  was  for  some  time  perfect  clear  ;  and  then 
appeared  the  perfect  form  of  a  very  great  hill,  whereon  was  discerned  in 
several  places  the  forms  or  representations  of  little  villages  and  several 
woods  ;  but  the  most  part  of  the  hill  was  plain,  or  rocky.  On  the  plain 
part  of  it  was  clearly  discerned  about  thirty  horsemen  well  armed  with 
pistols  and  corbiues,  and  marched  on  the  plain  side  of  the  hill  towards  the 
villages  at  a  full  trot,  and  by  the  shadow  of  a  rising  ground  from  the  said 
hill,  the  sight  of  them  was  quickly  lost,  and  the  sky  as  it  were,  folded 
itself  up,  and  the  hill  disappeared.'* 

Strange  News  from  Barkshire, 
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POPULAR    RHYMES,    SAYINGS,    PROVERBS, 
PROPHECIES,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
feculiab  to  the  isle  07  man  and  the  hanks  peoplr. 

The  Makes  and  the  Scotch  iv^ll  cohk  so  neab  as  to  thbow  their 

Beetles  at  one  another, 

A  traditional  prophetic  saying  used  in  the  north  of  the  island.  It  is 
stated  in  *'  Hollinshed's  Chronicles  of  Scotland,*'  that  Agricola,  the  Roman 
general,  wanting  vessels  to  carry  his  army  over  from  Scotland  to  the  Isle 
of  Man,  such  as  could  swim  and  knew  the  shallow  places  of  the  coast,  made 
shift  to  pass  the  gulph,  and  so  got  to  land,  to  the  great  wonder  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  land  is  asssuredly  gaining  yearly  on  the  sea  in  the  point  of  Ajre : 
and  the  northerns  look  forward  to  their  saying  being  ultimately  fulfilled, 
notwithstanding  there  is  yet  some  twenty  miles  to  fill  up. 

Like  a  Manes  Cat,  has'nt  a  tail  to  wao. 

Spoken  of  a  person  who  Is  totally  unable  to  clear  himself  from  the  im* 
putation  with  whicl^  he  is  charged. 

The  Abms  of  Man  are  its  Legs. 

A  punning  proverb.  A  valued  correspondent  in  the  Isle  informs  me 
that  the  only  Manksman  mentioned  in  histoiy,  was  one  that  ran  avay. 
If  so,  he  kept  the  arms,  or  rather  the  legs  of  his  nation  well  in  his  re- 
membrance, ^probably  he  was  acquainted  with  the  following  rhyming 
truism :  — 

"  He  who  fights  and  runs  away, 
Lives  to  fight  another  day." 

As  equally  as  the  Herring's  back  bone  doth  lie  in  the  xidst  or 

the  Flesh, 

This  expression  forms  one  section  of  the  oath  administered  to  ^e 
Deemster ;  which  oath  being  rather  unique,  I  quote  in  full : — **  By  this 
book,  and  the  holy  contents  thereof^  and  by  the  wonderful  works  that  God 
hath  miraculously  wrought  in  heaven  above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  in 
six  days  and  seven  nights,  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear,  that  I  will,  without  r^pect 
of  favour  or  friendship,  love  or  gain,  consanguinity  or  afi&nity,  envj  of 
malice,  execute  the  laws  of  this  Isle,  justly  betwixt  our  Sovereign  Ladj 
the  Queen  and  her  subjects  within  this  Isle,  and  betwixt  party  and  partj, 
as  indifferently  as  the  herring's  back  bone  doth  lie  between  the  two  tida" 
The  Deemsters,  of  whom  there  are  two,  are  the  supreme  judges,  both  in 
eases  of  common  law,  and  life  and  death.     The  ofllce  is  of  very  high 
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antiquity ;  and  Is  mentioned  in  the  statute  book  bo  early  as  the  year  1433  ; 
they  are  styled  in  the  ancient  Court  Rolls,  Justiciaru  Domtni  Regis,  and 
derive  their  name  from  the  original  nature  of  their  office,  which  was  "  to 
deem  the  laws  truly  to  the  parties  "  in  any  question  of  doubt. 

The  saying  will  no  doubt  remind  the  Manksman  of  htM  duty,  as  well  as 
the  judge,  by  this  allusbn  to  his  almost  daily  dish. 

Do  AS   THEY  DO   IN  THE   IsLE  Op  MAN, 

What's  that?    They  do  as  they  can. 

In  the  bishoprick  of  Durham,  we  have  a  saying,  anent  a  small  out-of- 
the-way  uplandish  hamlet  towards  the  head  of  Teesdale,  which  we  are 
rather  guilty  of  using  (although  in  a  jesting  manner)  when  we  hear  any  of 
our  neighbours  complaining  of  their  larder  being  nearly  empty,  to  wit, 
"  Ymi  must  do  as  they  do  at  Kelton  when  they  have  nothing  to  ea,Y*  tery* 
poor  consolation  this  for  an  empty  stomach,  I  trow. 

Duke  op  Atholl, — Kiko  op  Man, 

Is  the  Greatest  Man  in  all  this  Lan. 

Kisbit,  in  his  *•  Heraldry,"  vol.  ii,  p.  201,  says,  "  I  shall  conclude  with 
the  opinion  of  all  the  great  lawyers  in  England  who  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  Isle  of  Man ;  namely,  that  it  is  a  royal  fief  of  the  crown  of 
England,  and  the  only  one  ;  so  that  I  may  say  without  censure,  that  if  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl  is  not  the  richest  subject  of  the  king  of  England, 
he  is  the  greatest  man  in  his  majesty's  dominions."  Besides  the  title  of 
the  Duke  of  Atholl,  the  following  honours  are  thickly  strewn  upon  the 
ancient  fiunily  of  Murray :  —  Captain  General,  Governor,  and  Lord  Pro- 
prietor of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  and  Atholl ;  Earl  of 
Tullibardine,  Atholl,  Strathtay,  and  Strathardle;  Viscount  Glenalmond 
and  Glenlyon ;  Baron  'Murray  of  Tullibardine,  Bnlvenie  and  Gask  ;  Lord 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Eincleven ;  and  hereditary 
keeper  of  the  Palace  of  Falkland.  His  English  titles  are,  Earl  Strange, 
Baron  Strange,  of  Knockyn,  co.  Salop,  and  Murray,  of  Stanley,  co.  Glou- 
cester. The  family  of  Murray  made  a  complete  surrender,  after  long 
negociations,  which  commenced  as  early  as  1726,  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  government,  of  all  their  rights  in  the  island,  in  1829 ;  receiving  in 
the  whole  j^l6,l  14  sterling. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  John  Murray,  living  1849,  is  the  sixth 
Duke  of  Atholl. 

Mannaoh  vow  Gliaghtey,  GuAaHTEY,  NEB  Cllaohtet,  cob  ! 

That  is,  if  custom  is  not  indulged  vnth  custom,  custom  will  weep  ! 
Manksmen  are  very  tenacious  of  any  deviation  from  an  ancient  custom, 
and  commonly  make  use  of  this  exclamation. 

P.  B.  nr.  D.  M.  A.  D. 
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THE  BOWLING  ALLEYS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 

Not  a  little  surprising  is  it  to  observe  how  many  of  our  national  cus- 
toms and  pastimes,  when  they  have  grown  out  of  fashion  amongst  ourselves, 
migrate  to  some  other  land,  whence,  in  the  due  course  and  current  of 
time  they  return  under  a  foreign  name,  and  claim  to  be  of  foreign  parent- 
age, A  few  years  agone,  all  London — ^t^at  is  to  say,  all  the  dancing  portioD 
thereof,  a  multitudinous  category ! — ^was  well  nigh  rendered  frantic  by  an 
excessive  passion  for  the  waltz  ;  laekaday !  the  poor  blinded  creatures 
whose  brains — supposing  them  to  have  had  brains — were  dizzied  by  this 
continued  whirl  and  circumgyration,  knew  not  they  were  deluded  by  the 
Grermans,  and  that  the  waltz  was  in  very  truth  the  lavoUa  of  their  great, 
great,  great  grandmothers,  thus  graphically  described  by  an  old  poet. 
Sir  John  Davies,  in  his  Orchegtra^  or,  a  Poem  oh  Dancing^ 

'*  Yet  is  there  one  the  most  delightful  kind, 

A  lofty  jumping,  or  a  leaping  round, 
Where  arm  in  arm  two  dancers  are  entwined, 
And  whirl  themselves  with  strict  embracements  bound.** 

A  note  upon  this  passage  explains  that  the  lavoUa  is  here  intended.  I 
need  hardly  add,  what  the  name  itself  sufficiently  approves,  that  we 
received  the  dance  from  Italy.  But  I  am  "  shooting  compasse,*'  as  a 
bowman  might  say,  instead  of  direct  to  the  white  I  should  aim  at  The  truth 
is,  my  attention  hath  been  much  caught  of  late  in  perambulating  the  streets 
of  this  our  metropolis,  by  numerous  bills  and  painted  boards,  stating  that 
within  are  excellent  Atnerican  bowling  alleys  ;  as  if  the  game  of  bowls 
had  come  to  us  from  the  western  world  !  Now,  I  never  much  grudged 
the  Yanikeees,  or  Yankees,  the  false  fame  of  having  invented  steam- 
navigation,  albeit  they  might  with  equal  truth  have  pretended  to  the 
discovery  of  the  compass,  or  the  telescope,  or  gunpowder,  or  the  integral 
calculus,  but  I  must  own  that  **  bile  tumet  jecur,** — ^my  liver  overfloweth 
with  bile — when  I  find  these  novi  homines,  these  people  of  yesterday, 
attempting  to  rob  old  England  of  her  ancient  games  and  pastimes.  If  my 
memory  deceiveth  me  not,  Sebastian  Cabot  first  discovered  the  North 
American  continent  in  the  year  1497,  about  six  years  after  the  discovery 
of  South  America,  by  Columbus  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth that  Sir  Walter  Haleigh  first  planted  a  colony  in  the  south  part 
thereof,  which  he  called  Virginij^^  honour  of  the  virgin-queen  Elizabeth, 
who  began  to  reign  in  1558.  Now,  it  so  chanceth  that  there  doth  exists 
manuscript  of  the  13th  century,  in  which  we  find  a  representation  of  a 
game  played  with  bowls,  and  therefore,  at  least  two  hundred  years 
before  any  Englishman  played,  or  worked  either,  in  America.*   Indepen- 

•  I  have  mentioned  this  MS.  upon  the  authority  of  Strutt  (Sports  and  Pastimes),  which 
after  a  long^seapch  amidst  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  I  learnt  was  deposited 
within  the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford.  While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  it  must  be  permitted 
me  m  behalf  of  the  reading  public,  to  oaU  attention  to  a  dangerous  em>r  into  which 
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dently  of  this  authority,  we  have  many  other  instances  quite  sufficient 
for  our  purpose,  though  not  going  hack  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Thus 
Stow  in  his  Survey,  published  in  1603,  tells  us  that  ^*  on  the  right  hand 
(at  Whitehall)  be  divers  faire .tennis-courts,  bowling-alleys,  and  a  cocke-pit, 
all  built  by  King  Henry  VIII."*  In  another  part  of  the  same  work  we 
are  told,  **  This  Northumberland  House,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Katharine 
Coleman,  belonged  to  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  33 
of  Henry  Y I ;  but  of  late,  being  left  by  the  Earles,  the  gardens  thereof 
were  made  into  bowling  alleys,  and  other  parts  into  dicing  houses,  com- 
raon  to  all  commers  for  their  money,,  there  to.  bowle  and  hazard.  But 
now  of  late,  so  many  bowling-alleys  and  other  houses  for  unlawful 
gaming  have  beene  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  citie  and  the  suburbs,  that 
this  their  ancient  and  onely  patron  of  misrule  is  left  and  forsaken  of  her 
gamesters,  and  therefore  turned  out  a  number  of  ^at  rents,  small  cotta- 
ges, for  strangers  and  others.' '-f- 

In  addition  to  these  historical  records  we  find  in  the  old  ballad  of  "  The 
Sqayr  of  low  degre,"  imprinted  by  William  Copland,  an  allusion  to  the 
same  pastime.  The  *'  King  of  Hungry,*'  after  having  promised  his  daugh- 
ter hawks  and  hounds,  and  all  manner  of  recreations  and  splendour  to 
appease  her  grief  for  the  absence  of  her  beloved  squire,  winds  up  a  tolerab  y 
long  list  of  such  gifts,  by  saying  tha^ 

"  The  nightingale  sitting  on  a  thome 
Shall  synge  you  notes  both  even  and  mome  ; 
An  huiidreth,  knightes  truly  tolde 
Shall  play  with  bowles  in  alayes  colde, 
Tour  disease  to  drive  awaie.":^ 

Now,  true  it  is  that  this  volume  beareth  no  date ;  but  the  latest  of 
Copland's  publications  was  in  1561,  so  far  as  we  know  from  his  title  pages; 
and  the  Squyr  of  lowe  degre  was  one  of  his  eariiest,  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
style  and  manner  of  the  print.  At  all  events,  it  must  have  been  very 
early  indeed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Again,  not  to  multiply  instances 
more  than  is  needful,  we  find  the  same  topic  enlarged  upon  in 

A  Parallel  'twixt  Bowling  and  Preferment. 

".Prefirmt,  like  a  game  at  boules, 

To  feede  our  hoope  hath  divers  play ; 
Heere  quick  it  runns,  there  soft  it  rowles, 
The  Betters  make  and  shew  the  way/*|| 

the  cnstodians  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  have  been  betrayed,  doubtless  by 
their  oTer-zeal  and  anxiety.  All  the  most  valuable  MSS.  they  have  placed  under 
glass-cases,  where  the  air  can  only  imperfectly  get  at  them,  the  consequence  of  which 
is, — as  any  discreet  housewife  would  have  predicated — that  they  have  become  seriously 
injured  by  mildew.  The  volumes  I  waded  through  in  my  search  "nere  many  of  them 
in  this  state,  and  the  more  volatile  colours  of  the  illuminations  had,  as  an  inevitable 
rosnlt,  considerably  faded. 

•  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  p.  496,  Folio,  London,  1633. 

^  Idem,  p.  1.58. 

%  The  Squyr  of  lowe  degre,  Sig.  B  iv. 

i  Meaning — ^to  use  Uie  language  of  those  days — the  Betters  gam  aim,  or,  in 
otber  words,  stood  near  the  butts,  to  direct  the  casters  which  way  they  should 
bowl,  as  also  to  prevent  foul  play.  In  regard  to  this  matter,  an  old  writer  on  archery 
sayg.— •«  Touching  the  giving  of  Ay  me,  I  cannot  tell  well  what  to  say,  onely  that  in  a 
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As  upper  ground,  so  great  AJlies, 

Doe  many  cast  on  their  desire  ;* 
Some  up  are  thrust,  and  forced  to  rise, 

AVhen  those  are  stopped  that  would  aspire. 

"  Some,  whose  haste  and  zeale  exceed, 

Thrive  well  by  rubs  that  curb  their  haste ; 
And  some  that  languish  in  their  speed, 

Are  cherished  by  some  favour's  blaste , 
Some  rest  on  other's  cutting  out, 

The  same  by  whom  themselves  are  made ; 
Some  fetch  a  compasse  farr  about, 

And  secretly  the  marke  invade. 

'^  Some  get  by  knocks,  and  so  advance, 

Theu-  fortune  by  a  boysterous  aime. 
And  some,  who  have  the  sweetest  chance, 

Their  Mtif  hitt,  and  win  the  game. 
THe  fiftirest  casts  are  those  that  owe, 

No  thanks  to  Fortune's  giddy  sway ; 
Such  honest  men  good  Bowlers  are, 

Whose  owne  true  Biass  cuts  the  way. 

W.  s.t 

In  these  remarks  I  have  gone  no  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.,  which  indeed  was  quite  enough  for  our  purpose ;  but,  tmly  apeak- 


strange  place,  it  taketh  away  all  occasion  of  foule  play,  which  is  theonely  commendstiQos 
it  can  require.  But  in  my  judgment,  it  hindereth  the  knowledge  of  footing,  aDdmaketh 
men  more  negligent,  which  eclipseth  the  former  glory;  but  allow  it  (as  men  wonld 
have  it),  you  must  tmst  to  your  owne  skill,  for  yon  cannot  take  ayme  at  aaocber 
man's  d^oot  (i.  e.,  by  another  man's  shot),  nor  at  yoor  owue  noythcr,  heeaiuw  th? 
weather  will  alter  in  a  minute,  and  that,  sometimes,  at  one  mark,  and  not  ai  ths 
other."—- 77te  Art  qf  Artherie,  chap,  xxi,  p.  158 ;  12mo,  London,  1634, 

*  I  have  transcribed  these  two  lines  f^m  the  original  BLS.  with  much  care,  bat 
must  confess  myself  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  meaning. 
Strutt,  who  quotes  them  in  his  Sports  and  Paatimes,  alters  aa  into  on,  but  without 
assigning  any  reason,  and  without,  so  fiar  as  I  cau  see,  improving  the  sense. 

f  t.  e.,  Mistris,  or  Mistress.  Strutt  here  again,  I  know  not  wherefore,  has  deviated 
from  the  MS.,  and  writes  enemies. 

X  These  initials,  W.  S.,  probably  stand  for  W.  Stroud,  whose  surname  is  ap- 
pended at  full  length  to  a  sonnet  Uiat  precedes  this  parallel;  and  one  of  such  quaint 
prettiness  withal,  that,  although  no  great  lover  in  general  of  the  idle  tinUing  of 
rhymed  poesie,  I  must  needs  present  to  &e  reader  so  dainty  amorseL 

A  SONNET. 

'*  Mt  lore  and  I  for  Usaes  p1ay*d  ; 

Shee  would  keepe  ttakM,  I  wu  oontent; 
But  when  I  wonn  she  would  be  pa7*d. 
This  mftde  me  aske  her  wt  the  ment ; 
■  Nay  lince  I  see  (quoth  the),  you  wrangle  in  vmine. 
Take  your  owne'kines,  giTe  me  mine  againe.*** 

Both  these  little  poems  will  be  fbund  in  a  MS.  volume,  by  JTustinian  Fs^el,  a 
lawyer,  a  common-place  book  in  fact,  wherein  the  learned  conncellor  jotted  down 
all  matters  that  occurred  to  him,  from  a  point  on  law  or  divinity,  to  the  best  kck 
^amst  ^eves.  The  MS.,  from  the  handwriting,  evidently  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VIH,  or  Elizabeth.  The  poems  occur  at  p.p.  40  and  41^  SesHsridiB 
Catalogue,  m  British  Museum.    Press  mark,  1826. 
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iag,  the  pastime  of  bowls  existed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  as  appears 
by  his  proclamation  to  put  it  down  on  occasion  of  its  having  grown  to 
an  excess.  Being,  however,  unable  to  discover  this  proclamation,  in  any 
known  collection  of  such  matters,  I  lay  no  stress  upon  it  in  the  way  of 
proof;  the  less,  perhaps,  that  my  argument  does  not  need  it. 

Quarles,  also,  in  his  "  Emblems  "  (1634),  gives  a  description  of  bowl- 
ing, and  one  of  so  lively  and  graphic  a  nature  as  precludes  the  necessity 
of  any  farther  explanation.  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  give  this  at  some 
length,  as  the  writer  of  an  otherwise  very  able  article  upon  Bowling  Al- 
leys has  not  altogether  rightly  interpreted  the  emblem  in  question.*  He 
says,  "  There  was  the  soul  of  the  Christian  typified  as  the  Jack,  while 
the  Father  of  Lies  (and  false  biases)  in  all  his  mythic  terrors  of  horns, 
tail,  and  hoofs  (*  decidedly  graminivorous  and  ruminant,*  as  Cuvier  says), 
was  bowling  msdiciously  at  the  endangered  soul,  while  a  rival  stood  near, 
of  a  nature  too  holy  to  be  lightly  alluded  to  in  a  sketch  like  this."  But, 
in  truth,  the  description  and  interpretation  of  the  emblem  are  these : — 
Mammon,  typifying  avarice,  plays  at  bowls  with  Cupid,  who  is  symboli- 
cal of  lust.  The  bowls  are  eml  thoughts.  The  Jack  is  the  world.  On  the 
left  side,  midway  between  the  players  and  the  object  they  aim  at,  is  Satan 
who  directs.  Behind  the  Jack  stands  Fortune,  holding  out  a  fool's  cap  as 
a  prize  to  the  players.  Below  the  picture  is  an  inscription,  **  Utriusque 
crepundia  Meroes  \**  the  reward  of  either  is  a  bauble.  Of  this  description 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  since  Cluarles  himself  so  explains  it  in 
the  lines  accompanying  the  emblem,  as  the  reader  will  see  in  the  extract 
presently  given.  The  meaning  of  the  allegory  is  plain  enough.  Man 
pursues  avarice  or  lust,  being  thereto  incited  by  Satan,  and  the  end,  when 
attained,  is  mere  sin  and  foolishness.  Let  us,  however,  hear  what  the 
emblematist  himself  says  in  explication : 

"  Here's  your  right  ground ;  Wagge  gently  ore  this  Black ; 
Tis  a  short  cast ;  y'ere  quickly  at  the  Jack ; 
Rubbe,  rubbe  an  inch  or  two ;  Two  Crownes  to  one 
On  this  Bonles  side ;  Blow,  winde ;  Tis  £Eiirely  throwne ; 
The  next  Boules  worse  that  comes ;  come  bonle  away  ; 
Mammon,  you  know  the  ground,  untutored — Play ; 
Your  last  was  gone ;  a  yeard  of  strength  well  spared 
Had  touched  the  Block ;  your  hand  is  still  too  hard 
Brave  pastime,  Readers,  to  consume  that  day 
Which  without  pastime  flyes  too  swift  away  I 
See,  how  they  labour ;  as  if  dav  and  night 
Were  both  too  short  to  serve  their  loose  delight ; 
See  how  their  curved  bodies  wreathe,  and  skrue 
Such  antick  shapes  as  Proteus  never  knew. 
One  raps  an  oatn ;  another  deales  a  curse, 
Hee  never  better  bould,  this  never  worse ; 

♦  Mornina  Post^  Taesday,  September  25th  1849.  This  paper  is  exceedingly  plea- 
sant and  well  written;  bnt  the  author,  like  most  men  of  extensive  reading,  has  trusted 
somewhat  too  much  to  Us  roemoiy,  and  thos  been  led  into  an  error  which  a  duller 
spirit  would  easily  have  escaped.    But 

*'  non  ego  paucit 
Offbndar  maculU*  quaa  aut  incuiia  ftidit»'f 
Ant  humana  param  cavit  natura." 
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One  rubbes  his  itchlesse  Elbow,  shraggesi  and  laughs : 
The  tother  bends  his  beetle-browes,  and  chafes. 
Sometime  they  whoope ;  sometimes  their  Stygian  cries 
Send  their  Black-Santos^  to  the  blashing  skies.** 

**  Oose  by  the  Jack  behold  GiUFortme  standat 
To  wave  the  game ;  See  in  her  partkd  hands 
TTie  ghrioua  GarlantTe  held  in  open  show 
To  cheare  the  Lade^  and  crowne  the  conqyet'e  brotpe; 
The  woMs  the  Jack;  the  Oameeters  that  contend 
Arti  Cupid,  Mammon^;  Thatjudicious  Friend 
That  gives  the  ground  is  Sathan  ;  and  the.  Boules 
Are  su^ul,  Thoughts  ;  the  Frize,  a  Groume/or  Fooles." 

Book  L — Embi^kii  X. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  should  imagine,  to  establish  the  claims  of 
England  to  the  invention  of  bowls.  It  is  possible  that  the  error  of  the  Ame- 
ricans may  have  originated  in  their  confounding  this  game  with  the  game 
of  skittles,  though  the  likeness  between  the  two  be  not  much  more  to  the 
purpose  than  is  the  parallel  so  ingeniously  instituted  by  Fluellen  between 
the  river  at  Monmouth  and  the  river  in  Macedon.  Skittles  are  essentially 
a  Dutch  pastime,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  some  Hollander,  indued  in 
ten  pair  of  breeks,  did  carry  the  same  with  him  when  he  quitted  his  native 
fens  for  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  added  upon  this  subject,  except  that  the 
bowling-alleys  were  a  natural  oiBspring  of  the  bowling-greens,  to  which 
our  changeable  climate  was  little  suited.  They  had  the  advantage  more- 
over of  occupying  little  space,  and  were  usually  annexed  to  the  residences 
of  the  opulent,  as  affording  the  most  convenient  means  of  healthy  exercise 
and  recreation.  An  old  writer  gives  the  following  directions  for  raiting 
the  bowl  to  the  open  or  close  ground,  which,  for  ought  I  know,  may 
advantage  the  bowlers  of  the  present  day,  if  they  have  knowledge  of  the 
same : — 

"  The  first  and  greatest  cunning  to  bc^bser>''d  in  bowling,  is  the  right  chas- 
ing your  bowl,  which  must  be  suitable  to  the  grounds  you  design  to  run  on : 
Thus  for  close  alleys  your  best  choice  is  the^a<  bowl ;  second,  for  open  gnmmU  of 
advantage  the  round  byassed  bowl ;  tor  green  swarths  that  are  plain  and  level,  the 
bowl  that  is  as  round  as  a  6a///'| 

But  besides  these  were  bowling  alleys  attached  to  places  of  public  re- 
sort, which  soon  degenerated  into  receptacles  ft)r  the  idle  and  dissolute 
and  spread  a  taste  for  gambling  amongst  the  younger  part  of  the  com- 

*  t.  e,  Blach'Sanctus,  a  sort  of  burlesque  hymn  in  ridicule — profanely  ss  well  u 
foolishly— of  the  Sanctds,  or  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,**  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missal,  h 
was  accompanied  by  all  manner  of  noises — ^  At  the  entrie  we  heare  a  confused  noise 
like  a  Black  Sanctus,  or  a  house  haunted  with  spirits,  such  hollowing^  shoating,  <bn- 
cing,  and  clinking  of  pots,  Stc^-^'Rowlei^s  Search  for  Money. 

t  Gill  Fortune,  t.  e.  Dame  Fortune .  But  the  quaint  old  moralist  seems  to  hare  l)efQ 
led  away  here  by  a  sort  of  play  upon  words— or  rather  a  jingle  of  words — ^"  Jack  and 
Gill."  To  "  give  the  ground,'^'  which  occurs  a  few  lines  aiierwa^s,  is  the  same  as  to 
give  Mm,  that  is  to  say,  to  direct 

t  The  School  of  RecreaUon,  by  R.  H.  p.  75,  12mo.  London,  1632. 
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inanity.     The  invectives  against  them  ahound  in  writers  of  all  kinds. 
Thus  Gosson,  in  his  "  Schoole  of  Abuse,"  exclaims, 

"  Common  howUng-alleyes  are  privy  mothes,  that  eate  uppe  the  credite  of 
many  idle  citizens,  whose  gaines  at  home  are  not  able  to  weigh  downe  their 
losses  abroade ;  whose  shoppes  are  so  farre  from  maintaining  their  play  that 
their  wives  and  children  cry  out  for  bread,  and  goe  to  bedde  supperlesse  often 
in  the  yeare.*' 

All  these  things  were  no  doubt  true  of  the  bowling-alleys  in  those  days, 
and  may  possibly  be  true  once  again  ;  but  *'  abusus  non  toUit  usum  ;" 
and  morever  I  hardly  know  of  any  amusement,  however  innocent  in  it- 
self, against  which  similar  objections  have  not  been  urged  with  equal 
vehemence. 


MAJOR  PACKERS  MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTION. 

iM'the  chancel  of  Prestwold  Church,  Liecestershire,  is  a  beautiful  mural 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Major  Packe,  who  fell  at  Waterloo  while  leading 
his  regiment  to  a  successful  charge  against  the  Cuirassiers.  The  upper 
part  contains  a  very  fine  has  relief  of  this  memorable  exploit,  by  Rom, 
and  the  base  has  the  following  nervous  and  exquisite  lines,  of  which  a 
correspondent  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  discover  the  author,  whose  name 
has  unfortunately  escaped  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  gallant  soldier 
commemorated : — 

"  Though  manly  vigour  withered  in  the  bloom, 
Has  called  thee  early  to  the  silent  tomb 
We  will  not  weep  for  him  who  raised  his  hand, 
To  guard  the  glories  of  his  native  land, 
And  sealed,  observant  of  his  country's  claim, 
A  life  of  honour  with  a  death  of  fame  I 

Pride  of  thy  parents  I    Gallant  spirit,  rest 
In  life  beloved,  and  in  the  end  how  blest ! 
When  wild  ambition  raised  his  banner  high,^ 
Fierceless  and  foremost  thou  hast  dared  to  die, 
And  nobly  won,  on  England's  brightest  day, 
A  victor-wreath  that  shall  not  Dwe  away.'*^ 


«T.   JAMES*^   MAQ.,  NO.  V.  °  ** 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN  EVENT  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTUBY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James*s  Magazine. 

Sib, — I  send  yon  the  foUnwing  mterefiting  narrative  for  inBertion  is  the  "  St. 
Jameses." 

Tlie  moomfnl  end  of  William  de  Maris,  Son  of  the  Lord  Geoffirey  de  Maris,  the 
Irish  juaticiiirv,  was  hastened  by  a  broken  heart,  at  the  injustice  of  Henrj 
III.,  in  the  undeserved  fate  of  hift  son  William,  anno  1S41. 

It  was  under  God*8  providence  necessary  that  the  present  age  should  be  at- 
tained through  the  iron  rule  of  that  of  Feuaalism ;  the  effect  of  which  was  feh  &t 
intervals,  both  as  a  blessing  and  a  cursA.  Where  mgkt  was  too  often  ri^K 
and  where  no  amount  of  ancestral  services  performed  towards  the  sorereipi, 
could  stay  the  anger  and  prejudice  of  those  who  ruled,  or  of  the  malipiiirit 
en vv  of  those  subjects  who  thirsted  for  power,  regardless  of  all  consequences  in 
such  attainment,  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed,  that  the  scion  of  a  noble  race  like 
that  of  De  Maria,  would  have  left  this  world  in  religious  mockery  with  a  He 
upon  his  lips.  He  was  descended  maternally  by  his  great  grandmother  from  a 
D^Alveto,  a  kinsman  of  the  Conqueror^s ;  his  uncle  Richard  de  Maria,  desn  of 
Salisbury,  had  gained  by  conciliatory  and  sensible  measures  aad  advice,  the 
favour  of  King  John,  who  made  him  Chancellor,  and  by  liis  snccesaor  HeoTV 
III.  after  tieice  holding  the  Great  Seal  (the  last  time  in  conjunction  with  that 
excellent  noble,  William  Mareshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke),  was  made  bishop  of 
Durham  in  1217:  he  died  the  Ist  of  May,  1226. 

William  De  Maris*  ancestors  had  been  signalized  by  unshaken  loyalty  and 
devoted  services  to  their  sovereigns,  as  well  as  by  great  skill  and  valour  (n  the 
field,  as  was  instanced  by  his  father  Sir  Greofirey,  when  justiciary  of  Ireland ; 
who  well  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  Irish  and  to  make  the  laws  to  be  respect td 
by  them;  Kapin  says,  that  in  1230  he  defeated  the  king  of  Connaught,  made  him 
prisoner,  leaving  20,000  of  his  followers  dead  upon  the  field,  though  the  Irish 
king  thought  to  have  accomplished  great  things  at  the  time  against  the  govern- 
ment, owing  to  the  abstraction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  English  forces  on  duty 
in  Fiance  and  elsewhere,  from  that,  even  then,  riotous  and  rebellious  realm. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  William  de  Mans,  unhappily  fell  into  Henry  lll.'s 
displeasure  in  the  following  way,  and  no  effort  was  left  by  those  foreign  ni\T- 
miaous  and  favourites  to  poison  the  king's  ear,  and  to  minify,  blacken,  and 
distort,  in  the  then  powerfully  disafiected  state  of  the  barons,  the  snppo^ 
delinquency  of  the  individual.  The  reign  of  Henry,  a  weak,  capricious,  and 
most  unjust  prince,  was  characterized  by  great  disaffection  and  turbulence 
amongst  his  barons,  who  were  very  natur^y  disgusted  at  the  way  a&ir«  were 
carried  on ;  and  this  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  the  injustice 
and  wickedness  of  this  monarch  be  considered :  a  prmce  that  could  reconcile 
the  blotting  out  of  heinous  transgressions  by  means  of  a  6r^,  would  hesitate 
at  nothing,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  dogged  nobility  of  his  victim  in  noc 
compromising  his  character  by  such  offering  may  have  sealed  his  doom.  This 
and  the  jealous  hatred  of  De  Neville,  the  chancellor,  towards  his  fiunily, 
posflibly  completed  it ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  doubt  and  hesitation  of 
the  authorities  in  carrying  out  the  mockery  of  his  trial  gives  too  great  a  colour 
ing  to  this  supposition. 

It  seems,  Henry  and  his  queen  were  at  Woodstock  in  1237,  and  one  night 
Margaret  Bysset,  one  of  the  queen's  maids,  being  kte  up  reading,  heari  a. 
noise  in  the  anticharaber  as  of  some  one  walking,  the  floors  being  at  that  perio  I 
strewed  with  rushes.     In  going  to  ascertain  the  cause  she  saw  a  person,  wln» 
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proved  to  be  a  knight,  stealthily  seeking  the  king^s  chamber,  vtj^on  which  she 
shrieked  oat,  and  some  men-at-arms  came  and  arrested  the  individual,  who,  on 
being  brought  the  next  day  before  the  authorities,  exhibited  the  manners  of  a 
drivelling  idiot,  and  after  contributing  to  the  amusement  of  the  court  for 
several  days,  was  allowed  to  go  at  large. 

However,  he  was  a  second  time  apprehended  on  a  similar  charge,  and  on 
bemg  put  to  the  torture,  with  a  view  of  confessing  who  his  instigators  were,  he 
named  William  de  Maris  and  other  influential  men ;  of  course,  no  sooner  was 
this  noised  abroad,  than  de  Maris,  knowing  the  prejudice  which  would  accom- 
pany his  being  there  signalized  aa  a  traitor,  flew  to  his  stronghold,  the  Castle  of 
Londy,  where,  from  his  eagle's  nest,  he  was  enabled  for  a  considerable  time  to 
defeat  the  machinations  of  the  court  fiivountes :  at  length  an  aid  was  levied  on 
Devon  and  Cornwall  to  besiege  his  Island  of  Londy,  and  four  knights,  with  a 
force  under  their  command,  effected  this  service,  and  were  excused  payment  of 
scutaee  for  the  king's  voyage  to  Gascony  thereon ;  they  were  Henry  de  Tracey, 
Alan  la  Zouche,  R^naid  de  Valetort,  and  Geoffrey  de  Dynan.  The  service 
was  completed  by  strategy,  cutting  off  the  island  supplies,  which  enabled  them 
at  length  to  secure  the  person  of  tne  chief  and  his  rollowers,  feudatories  of  the 
De  Marisco  family,  then,  and  subsequently,  powerful  barons  in  the  west 
country,  and  in  possession  at  one  time  of  some  forty  territorial  manors,  of  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  HuntspiU,  Gamely,  Persford,  Bellaton,  Eyton,  Brean, 
the  Hdme,  &c  &c.,  formed  part.  Williun  de  Maris,  with  his  confederates 
was  first  incarcerated  in  the  castle  of  Bristol,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Tower  of  London.  On  the  eve  of  St.  James  the  apostle,  in  1241,  tliis 
chief  was  unhappily  executed  with  sixteen  of  his  followers ;  De  Maris  suffering 
the  penalty  of  the  law  in  the  ordinary  way.  History  tells  us  that  the  rest  were 
dragged  by  horses'  tails  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  suffered ;  De  Maris, 
to  the  very  last,  after  confessing  all  the  transgressions  of  his  life,  utterly  denied 
either  his  privity  to  the  attempt  on  his  sovereign's  life,  or  the  other  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge.  The  exemplary  patience  of  the  barons  for  forty  years  of  this 
iniquitous  rei^,  though  the  little  regard  Henry  held  for  them,  the  continual 
breaking  of  his  oaths,  gave  them  but  too  much  cause  for  umbrage.  For  the 
troubles  that  distracted  this  reign,  the  English  are  indebted  mainly  for  the 
liberties  and  privileges  they  enjoy  at  this  day.  Had  the  barons  been  more 
passive,  it  may  be  justly  supposed,  that  the  two  charters  of  King  John, 
(and  which  De  Maris'  ancestors  had  assisted  in  obtaining)  would  have  been 
buried  in  oblivion.  The  romantically  situated  castle  of  Lundy  is  some  500 
feet  above  the  aea,  and  commands  the  only  access  to  the  island,  towards  which 
not  more  than  two  or  three  men  could  walk  abreast.  It  was  once  well  popu- 
lated, as  its  interior  fences  indicate,  by  the  feudatories  of  its  ancient  lords,  and 
many  a  tale  of  successful  foray  doubtless  its  castle  walls  could  teU ;  its  con- 
struction being  of  wedges  of  granite  (of  which  the  island  consists),  ^f  various 
round  towers  surmounted  by  pinnacles,  the  whole  of  considerable  area,  and  is 
a  picturesque  baronial  stronghold.  Two  baronies  by  writ  are  vested  in  this 
primitively  ancient  house,  one  of  1172,  and  the  other  of  1302,  and  the  latter 
had  summons,  the  35  Edward  III ,  to  attend  the  king  at  Westminster,  to  con- 
sider of  methods  to  repel  the  Irish.  But  the  glory  of  their  ancient  name  and 
deeds  have  passed  away,  suffering  deeply  in  their  fortunes  during  the  bloody 
wars  of  the  roses,  ana  the  exterminating  battles  of  Wakefield  and  Towton 
field  in  1460  and  1461. 

M. 


CURIOSITIEb  OF  GENEAIXKST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St  Jameses  Magazine, 

Devizes,  20th  December,  1849. 

SiH, — ^The  decay  of  noble  blood  in  page  244  of  your  journal,  reminds  me  of 
a  tradition  which  prevails  in  Wiltshire, — that  the  last  heir  male  of  the  Hunger- 
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ford  iBce  worked  m  a  common  collier  in  the  coal  ^its  of  Redstock  oi  Panlton. 
Somersetshire  Our  Wiltshire  Dallimores  are  said  to  have  been  the  De  U 
Meres  of  ancient  chiyalry :  and  I  believe,  that  the  liability  of  the  noblest  blood 
to  degenerate  might  be  easily  established  from  the  fact,  that  in  most  localities 
where  distinffoshed  names  were  once  found,  there  they  exist  still,  either  pare 
or  cormpted-— either  as  surnames,  or  as  Christian  names. 

Woola  not  the  often  quoted  Idstory  of  Queen  Anne^s  descent  from  a  brever^s 
serrant,  prove  a  good  suoject  for  a  paper  in  your  Magazine?  Miss  Strickland 
does  not  dear  &waj  the  mystery.  The  exiled  Stuarts,  she  tells  as,  belieTed 
the  tradition;  and  it  has  been  revived  frx)m  time  to  time  in  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Many  veani  ago  I  found  an  old  parcel  in  Purton  church,  Wilta, 
where  the  chancellor  s  family  had  property,  thrust  behind  a  pew,  and  con- 
sidered of  no^  interest.  It  was  a  memorial  of  the  chancellor's  mother;  the 
coats,  Hyde;  impaling,  Langley;  and  had,  most  probably,  formed  part  of  the 
frunily  pew.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  incumbent  to  this  unheeded  relic 
but  with  what  success  I  know  not.  The  tradition  of  the  tub  woman  maj 
extend  a  generation  backward  on  the  Langley  side:  Jacobite  malice  could  never 
have  concocted  such  a  narrative  without  some  foundation.  I  trust  you  will 
pardon  this  trespass  on  your  time,  for  which  I  can  plead  no  other  excuM 
than  the  deep  interest  I  have  taken  in  all  heraldic  matters  for  five-and>thirtj 
years. 

A  WiLTsmBE  Antiquaxt. 


To  the  Ediior  of  (he  St  Jameses  Magazine. 

Midsomer  Norton,  near  Bath,  December  16,  IS^. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  the  "  St.  James's  Magarine^  a  letter  signed 
"  Jonathan  Oldbudc,  Junr.**  was  inserted,  in  which  the  writer  exprrved  a 
wish  for  information  respecting  the  male  and  female  descendants  of  a  Colonel 
Splidt.  Some  years  since  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Splidt  resided  at  Strat- 
ford, in  Essex ;  he  was  a  Russian  merchant,  and  a  man  possessed  of  large 
fortune;  he  married  a  native  of  Stratford,  and  died  leaving  one  child,  a 
daughter,  who  married  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lawrence. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  this  gentleman  is  a  direct  descendant  of  tlie 
Colonel  Splidt  who  is  the  object  of  your  correspondent's  inquiry ;  but  I  think 
there  is  much  probability  that  such  is  the  case,  and  with  this  impsesaion  I  am 
induced  to  trouble  you  with  this  communication. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

PoETCUXXa. 


*f  *  A  valued  correspondent,  £«r,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  particulars  of  the 
famdy  of  Squire.  About  the  year  1740,  there  were  living  a  Job  and  Devereux 
Squire,  who  had  a  daughter  Susannah,  whose  first  husband  was  a  Waldrop. 
Lex  would  be  much  inaebted  to  any  of  our  genealo^cal  readers  who  coald  aid 
his  research  as  to  the  Squures,  and  who  could  favour  him  with  the  pedigree 
and  arms  of  tiie  Waldrons. 


TIIR 
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AND 


HERALDIC  AND  HISTORICAL  REGISTKR. 


FAIRY     LAND. 

SupERSTiTioir  is  so  natural  to  the  human  heart  and  mind  that  it  has  pre- 
vailed withlittle  difference  amongst  all  people,  the  most  enlightened  as  well 
as  the  most  barharous,  and  it  may  stiil  be  said  to  linger  amongst  ourselves 
in  despite  alike  of  religion  and  infidelity  ;  even  the  spirit  of  utilitarianism, 
which  has  more  than  enough  chilled  the  imagination  of  the  modem  world, 
has  not  been  altogether  able  to  extinguish  this  yearning  for  the  super- 
natural. That  it  had  its  origin  in  ignorance  may  be  readily  admitted, 
but  it'  was  no  less  the  source  of  all  religions  except  the  faith  which 
was  revealed  by  the  Deity  himself.  At  a  time  when  men  were  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  nature  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
attribute  elementary  effects  to  hidden  agencies,  which  hence  became  to 
them  as  gods ;  it  was  Jove  who  produced  the  thunder,  ^olus  who 
hound  or  unloosed  the  winds,  Neptune  who  controlled  the  sea,  Apollo 
who  lighted  the  day,  and  Diana  who  ruled  the  night.  The  same  feeling 
peopled  earth,  air,  and  water,  with  spirits,  and  found  a  presiding  deity  for 
human  passions  and  the  good  or  evil  accidents  of  human  life ;  the  furies 
inspired  remorse,  Cupid  or  Venus  filled  the  heart  with  love,  and  Somnus 
strewed  the  pillow  or  rest  with  poppies,  and  occupied  the  sleeper's  brain 
with  dreams.  Even  in  the  present  day  we  retain  the  feeling,  though  not 
the  name,  for  if  we  no  longer  believe  in  Fortune  as  a  goddess,  we  are 
yet  ready  enough  to  attribute  our  bad  or  good  success  to  a  shadowy 
something  which  we  call  chance  or  accident.  The  plain  truth  is,  that 
science  bas  one  belief,  and  the  human  heart  another. 

This  doctrine  in  its  full  extent  is  indeed  denied  by  Jacob  Grimm  ;  but 
with  all  my  respect  for  so  learned  and  able  a  writer,  I  cannot  get  over 
my  own  strong  conviction  upon  the  subject.  He  says,  with  his  usual 
eloquence,  "  From  the  gods,  half  gods,  and  heroes — the  whole  race  of 
friendly  or  hostile  beings,  who,  superior  to  men,  spiritually  or  corporeally, 
fill  up  an  interval  between  them  and  the  deity — our  attention  is  diverted 
to  the  simple  appearances  of  natures,  which  have  ever  in  their  silent 
greatness  exercised  an  immediate  infinence  upon  the  human  imagination 
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This  original  matter,  penetrating  all,  embracing  all,  which  has  preceded 
the  creation  of  everything,  and  which  every  where  repeats  itself,  cou'd 
not  be  otherwise  than  holy  in  its  own  right,  without  being  considered  in 
nearer  relationship  to  the  heavenly  beings.  Such  a  condition  is  absent 
from  no  mythology ;  but  it  does  not  prevent  a  certain  peculiar  reverence 
being  paid,  independent  of  it,  to  the  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
real  religion  of  a  people  has  never  sprung  from  the  ground  of  this  ele- 
mentary worship  ;  faith  itself  grows  out  of  a  mysterious  fiillness  of  trans- 
cendental ideas,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  this  belief,  but  is 
subordinate  to  it.  Still,  however,  faith  allows  a  devotion  to  the  elements 
to  co-exist  with  herself ;  she  mingles  with  it,  and  even  when  it  has  per- 
ished or  been  buried,  can  continue  and  maintain  it  among  the  people." 

This  is  beautifully  conceived,  and  eloquently,  though  somewhat  darkly, 
expressed,  but  will  have  little  weight  with  those  who  deny  the  tran- 
scendental philosophy,  and  are  contented  to  believe  that  material  effects 
must  have  had  material  causes,  while  the  origin  of  the  latter  is  wrapt 
up  in  the  mystery  of  Omnipotence. 

Like  causes  produced  the  same  effects  among  the  Scandinavians,  froii 
whom,  though  perhaps  not  in  all  cases  directly,  we  have  derived  so 
much  of  our  popular  tradition.  To  give  a  minute  history  of  all  their 
wild  and  gloomy  creations  would  far  exceed  any  limits  that  we  can 
reasonably  propose  to  ourselves ;  but  we  may  just  shew  so  much  of 
them  as  appears  to  bear  upon  the  elfin  mythology  of  England,  which  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  present  inquiry,  but  which  cannot  well  be  got  at 
until  a  heap  of  other  matter  has  been  first  cleared  away. 

Independently  of  the  gods  of  Valhalla,  the  northern  paradise,  the 
Scandinavians  acknowledged  a  multitude  of  inferior,  but  still  super- 
natural beings.  Heaven  according  to  their  creed  consisted  of  scTenl 
cities,  and  in  one  of  these  we  find  the  Light,  or  White  Alfs,  who  are 
more  luminous  than  the  sun  ;  opposed  to  them  were  the  Black  Alfs,  who 
were  dark  as  pitch,  and  inhabited  under  various  names  the  forest  or  the 
depths  of  earth.  These  latter  were  particularly  hateful  to  Odin,  one  of 
whose  great  amusements  was  flinging  his  hammer  at  them.  Besides  these, 
were  the  Nomir,  the  Scandinavian  Destinies,  living  also  under  the  ash, 
Ydrasil,  and  somewhat  remarkable  from  possessing  one  at  least  of  the 
fairy  attributes,  though  much  more  akin  to  humanity  in  their  pro- 
portions. They  were  called  Udr,  or  the  Past ;  Verthandi,  or  the  Present ; 
and  Skfdld,  or  the  Future ;  and  it  is  their  province  to  shape  the  lives  of 
men.  In  addition,  however,  to  these,  were  many  other  Nomir,  who 
fulfilled  the  same  functions,  being  some  of  celestial  origin,  others  de- 
scended from  the  Alfs,  and  others  again  firom  the  Dwarfs,  as  we  are  told 
in  these  verses : 

**  Sundry  children  deem  I  the  Norair  to  be; 
The  same  race  they  have  not. 
Some  are  of  ^ser-kin, 
Borne  are  of  Alf-kin, 
Some  are  the  daughters  of  Dualin.** 

We  are  fiEtrtber  informed  that  the  future  life  of  the  infant  depends  a  pon 
the  good  or  evil  disposition  of  the  Nomir  presiding  at  iU  birth.     But 
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now  comes  the  difRculty — did  the  fairies  borrow  this  trait  from  the  north 
or  from  the  south  ? 

There  is  also  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  Dwarfs,  or  Duergar, 
and  the  Fairies,  so  far  at  least  as  the  former  may  be  considered  identical 
with  the  Alfs.  Goedmund,  Torfeus,  and  a  host  of  learned  writers  assure  us — 
Heaven  only  knows  how  they  came  by  the  information — that  these  Duer- 
gar laugh,  weep,  hunger,  thirst,  and  die  like  the  rest  of  us  ;  they  are  even 
possessed  of  souls,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  fairies,   and 
chiefly  differ  from  mankind  by  superior  wisdom,    a  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  matchless  skill  in  the  art  of  working  iron.     The  weapons  they  forged, 
Trere  so  admirably  tempered  as  to  cleave  rocks  or  cut  through  oaks  at  a 
single  blow  without  damage  to  the  edge,  and  were  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  greatest  warriors,  who  usually  obtained  them  from  the  dwarfs  by 
fraud  or  violence.    Indeed  these  iron-nerved  warriors  were,  in  most  cases, 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  paid  little  reverence  to  the  gods  themselves. 
**  Neither  I,  nor  any  of  my  companions,"  says  a  certain  Gaukathor, 
"  have  any  other  religion   than   confidence   in  our  own   strength   and 
constant  success  in  arms,  which  to  us  seem  quite  sufficient."     In  the 
same  vein  another  fierce  warrior  declares  to  Thorvaldus,   "  I  give  you  to 
understand,  that  I  believe  not  in  images  nor  demons.     Through  many 
lands  have  I  travelled,  many  giants  and  monsters  have  I  encountered,  but 
never  was  I  overcome  by  them  ;  hitherto  therefore  have  I  trusted  to  my 
own  strength  and  valour."     The  people  however  were  not  always  in 
the  mood  to  endure  such  contempt  of  their  deities ;    Hialto,  the  son 
of  Skeggius,  was  driven  by  them  into  exile,   for  reciting  these  verses 
in  the  public  market-place  : — 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  vilify  the  Gods ; 
But  to  me  Freia  appears  of  no  moment. 
One  thing  alone  is  necessary  ; 
Nor  Odin  nor  Freia  are  of  any  import" — 

Upon  which  Bartholinus  truly  enough  observes,  that  their  religious  indif- 
ference proceeded  from  their  contempt  of  death,  an  opinion  very  common 
among  the  more  philosophical  classes  of  the  Romans.     Much  the  same 
sort  of  doctrine  is  held  forth  by  Plutarch  in  his  esssay  on  superstitior.s. 
**  There  is  no  fear,"  he  says,  **that  keeps  men  from  acting  and  makes 
them  hesitate  so  much  as  superstition.     He  who  does  not  sail,  fears  not 
the  sea ;  he  who  is  not  a  soldier,  fears  not  war ;  he  who  stays  at  home, 
fears  not  thieves  ;   nor  are  earthquakes   feared  in  Gaul,   nor  lightning 
in  Ethiopia.      But  he  who  dreads  the  gods,  dreads  every  thing-— ^arth, 
s^,  air,  skies,  darkness,  light,  rumour,  silence,  sleep.     Servants  when 
asleep  forget  the  threats  of  their  masters  ;   the  fettered  are  freed  by  sleep 
from  their  chains  ;    inflammations,  wounds,  cruel  and  creeping  ulcers  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  sharpest  pains  are  alleviated  by  sleep ;    superstition 
alone  permits  not  this  to  be  said,  nor  suffers  the  mind  ever  to  be  at  rest 
when  agitated  by  troublesome  notions  of  the  deity.    As  in  the  region 
of  the  impious,  so  in  the  sleep  of  the  superstitious,  terrible  images  and 
nionstrous  sights  arise.      Death  is  the  end  of  life  to  all  men,  but  not  to 
superstition,  for  it  makes  fear  outlast  life,  and  annexes  to  death  the  idea 
of  immortal  suffering,  believing  at  the  very  time  we  are  freed  from  evil 
we  are  entering  upon  evil  without  end." 
Many  of  the  weapons  forged  by  the  Duergar  have  left  a  name  behind 
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■eareely  less  celebrated  than  the  heroes  who  once  wielded  them.    To 
such  an  extent  was  the  reverence  for  these,  or  indeed  for  any  good  sword 
carried,  that  the  roost  renowned  chiefs,  who  appear  to  have  had  no  other 
religion,  swore  by  them,  and  well  nigh  considered  them  as  gods.     Not  a 
few  amusing  legends  in  connection  with  such  arms  may  be  found  in  the 
old  Scandinavian  writers — ^for  instance,  the  story  told  of  Bodvar  and  his 
father's   sword,  Lovius.      This   wonderful   weapon,  like  most  from  the 
same  hands,  had  certain  conditions  attached  to  its  possession ;  it  was  not 
to  be  drawn  except  for  human   slaughter,  the  handle  must  be  turned 
downwards,  and  it  could  not  be  unsheathed  thrice  in  the  life-time  of  him 
who  bore  it,  unless  he  were  assailed.   Three  of  the  young  hero's  brotheis 
had  in  turn  endeavoured  to  detach  the  sword  from  tbe  rock  into  which  it 
had  been  plunged  by  their  father  just  before  his  death  ;  but  although 
remarkable  for  strength,  they  had  idl  failed  in  the  attempt.     It  was  now 
for  Bodvar  to  try  what  he  could  do,  when  much  no  doubt  to  the  surprise 
of  his  Herculean  brethren,  he  managed  it  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
and  thus  armed  he  set  out  for  the  palace  of  a  king,  renowned  no  less  for 
courtesy  than  for  valour.     Beinsc  overtaken  by  night  upon  his  journey, 
he  sought  refuge  at  a  humble  dwelling  in  a  forest,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  inmates,  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  whose  manner  however 
betrayed  that  happiness  was  not  always,  as  the  poets  would  persuade  us, 
the  inhabitant  of  a  cottage.     In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  hap- 
pened to  mention  his  purpose  of  visiting  the  palace  of  King  Hrolfus  the 
next  day,  whereupon  his  host  suddenly  observed  that  he  appeared  to  be 
a  man  of  extraordinary  thews  and  sinews. 

**  Many  have  found  cause  to  say  so,"  replied  Bodvar,  with  a  grim  smile 
of  assent. 

**  Ah !"  sighed  the  old  man ;  "  if  you  were  to  hurl  a  bone  at  any 
one,  you  would  be  sure  to  kill  him.*' 

"  Not  unlikely,"  replied  the  hero  ;  "  but  have  you  no  fear  ;  though  the 
bones  I  have  picked  at  your  table  were  of  a  handsome  size,  I  have  no 
idea  of  requiting  your  hospitality  by  knocking  out  your  brains  with  then." 
The  old  woman  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  howling  so  piteously  that 
Bodvar,  who  had  no  ear  for  that  sort  of  music,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  music 
but  the  clashing  of  swords  and  axes,  began  to  knit  his  brows,  and  de- 
manded roughly  what  she  meant.  Hereupon  the  host  seeing  these 
dangerous  signs  of  impatience,  hastened  to  explain. 

•*  I  have,"  he  began,  "  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  I  had — ^for 
Woden  only  knows  if  he  be  still  living — I  had  a  son  called  Hottus.  A 
poor  simpleton  he  was,  feeble  of  body,  and  somewhat  faint  of  heart ; 
but  still  he  was  our  son,  our  only  son,  and  we  could  not  help  loving  him, 
the  more  perhaps  that  he  had  no  one  else  to  care  for  him«  WeU,  the 
poor  fellow  one  day  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  go  and  see  the 
palace  of  King  Hrolfus  ;  but  the  courtiers  made  a  mock  of  his  weaknev, 
pelting  him  with  bones  ;  andthere  he  still  lies,  either  dead  or  living,  in  the 
middle  of  the  royal  hall,  upon  a  pile  of  fragments  from  the  dinner  table.** 
Upon  hearing  this  tale,  Bodvar  promised  the  aged  couple  speedy  re- 
dress ;  and  the  next  day  going  to  the  palace,  he  at  once  entered  the  hall 
and  seated  himself  in  the  highest  place.  On  looking  round,  he  perceived 
Hottus  upon  the  pile,  as  had  been  described,  busily  employed  in  entrench- 
ing himself  with  bones  against  the  next  attack.  The  hero's  first  act  wsi 
to  drag  hun  fh>m  this  retreat,  strip  him,  and  make  hhn  bathe  in  a  en- 
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tern  close  at  hand,  after  which  he  placed  him  on  the  seat  beside  himself. 
The  courtiers  upon  their  return  were  no  less  astonished  than  indignant 
at  the  presumption  of  the  stranger ;  and  though  at  first  somewhat  awed 
by  his  stem  looks  and  lofty  stature,  yet,  when  they  found  he  gave  no 
answer  to  their  questions,  they  took  heart,  imagining  him  to  be  no  less 
simple  than  his  companion,  in  which  unlucky  belief  they  began  to  indulge 
tbemselres  in  their  favourite  amusement  of  throwing  bones.     Hottus  ter- 
rified out  of  his  wits,  would  have  fled,  but  Bodvar  held  him  back  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  little  moved  at  this  new  kind  of 
warfare.     At  length  a  bone  of  unusual  size  was  flung  at  him.     This  he 
dexterously  caught  in  his  hand,  hurling  it  back  again   with  such  vio- 
lence that  the  assailant  fell  dead.  The  courtiers  instantly  betook  themselves 
to  the  King,  who  having  heard  their  complaints  decided  in  favour  of  the 
stranger,  and  rebuked  them  severely — *'  You  have,"  he  said,  "introduced 
into  my  halls  a  froward  custom,  repeatedly  forbidden,  of  overwhelming 
innocent  men  with  bones,  whence  our  dignity  falls  into  contempt  at  home, 
and  disgrace  follows  abroad."     He  then  repaired  to  the  banquetting-hall, 
where  Bodvar  still  sate  as  unconcerned  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
gave  him  a  hospitable  welcome.  Satisfied  with  this  reception  and  with  the 
royal  apologies  for  the  bad  conduct  of  the  courtiers,  Bodvar  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  kill  a  ferocious  wild  boar  that  for  some  time  had  been  ravaging  the 
land,  and  spread  such  dismay  that  no  one  dared  to  go  forth  against  it. 
The  proposal  being  graciously  accepted,  the  warrior  set  out  upon  the 
adventure,  and  compelled  Hottus  to  accompany  him,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  escape  from  so  dangerous  an  honour.     Even  his  plea  that  the 
hoar  was  no  boar,  but  a  witch  who  had  assumed  the  shape  of  one,  availed 
him  nothing.     His  protector  was  inexorable.     Together,  therefore,  they 
yent,  and  no  sooner  had  they  come  within  sight  of  the  enemy  than  Bodvar 
m  a  great  hurry  endeavoured  to  draw  his  sword.     Lovius,  however,  re- 
fused to  quit  the  scabbard,  and  Bodvar  was  forced  to  abide  the  witch's 
onset,  finding  himself  in  imminent  danger  before  the   weapon   would 
allow  itself  to  be  unsheathed.  Then,  indeed,  it  leapt  forth  right  willingly, 
and  made  short  work  with  the  sorceress ;  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  stretch 
her  lifeless  on  the  ground,  when  Bodvar  obliged  his  companion  by  main 
force  to  drink  of  her  blood,  and  eat  a  piece  of  her  heart  without  the  pre- 
vious ceremony  of  cooking.     This  strange  diet,  which  Hottus  swallowed 
much  against  his  will,  made  a  new  man  of  him.     On  the  sudden  he  be- 
came so  valiant,  as  well  as  strong,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  his  pro- 
tector he  now  feared  no  man,  not  even  himself,  a  declaration  which  the 
hero  seems  to  have  taken  altogether  in  good  part. 

After  many  more  adventures,  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  relate,  Bodvar  died,  and  his  good  sword  was 
buried  with  him  according  to  the  usual  custom.  It  so  chanced,  how- 
ever, that  an  Icelander,  named  Skeggius,  returning  from  a  piratical 
cmise,  took  a  fancy  to  possess  himself  of  the  sword  of  another 
renowned  chief,  Hrolfus  Krakius.  This  weapon,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Skofnung,  was  poisonedj  but  in  the  hilt  lay  concealed  an  antidote,  power- 
ful in  caring  all  wounds,  however  inflicted.  As  usual,  certain  conditions 
^ere  annexed  to  its  possession,  in  all  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  recog- 
nise a  definite  object.  The  hilt  must  never  receive  the  sun*s  rays  ;  the 
blade  must  never  be  drawn  in  the  presence  of  women ;  when  once  un- 
cheathedy  it  must  be  appeased  with  blood  ere  it  was  returned  to  the 
scabbard. 
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Though  it  was  generally  believed  that  such  arms  were  jealously  guarded 
by  the  deceased  owners,  Skeggius  did  not  hesitate  to  break  open  the 
bero*s  tomb,  in  which  the  sword  had  been  deposited.  More  to  the  sur- 
prise than  the  pleasure  of  the  pirate,  he  here  found  Krakius,  with  the  for- 
midable Bodvar  and  many  of  their  companions,  sitting  bolt  upright,  with 
weapons  in  their  hands,  and  to  all  appearance  well  disposed  to  do  battle 
for  their  martial  treasures.  The  fight  with  such  enemies  was  too  much 
even  for  the  nerves  of  a  pirate ;  he  had  recourse  therefore  to  flattery,  for, 
as  our  author  gravely  tells  us,  the  dead  can  not  only  hear  and  speak,  but 
are  extremely  greedy  of  posthumous  fame.  In  the  case  of  Krakius  this 
was  more  particularly  made  evident,  for  no  sooner  did  the  Icelander  pro- 
mise to  spread  his  name  far  and  wide,  than  he  agreed  to  let  him  carry  off 
his  sword  Skofnung.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  pirate  turned  to  Bodvar 
and  requested  that  he  would  give  him  his  sword  Lovius.  But  Bodvar, 
it  would  seem,  was  leps  open  to  flattery  than  his  friend  ;  he  looked  sternly 
at  the  daring  intruder,  and  gave  evident  signs  of  an  intention  to  rise  and 
chastise  his  impudence,  when  Krakius  good-naturedly  interfered,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  bear  away  the  one  prize  without  any  farther  damage. 

As  a  picture  of  those  rude  and  warlike  times  such  legendary  fragments 
have  a  certain  value,  for  enough  of  fact  escapes  in  the  midst  of  aU  this 
fable  to  throw  a  light  upon  manners  which  we  should  in  vain  seek  in  any 
other  quarter.  Many  similar  legends  might  be  related  of  these  elfin- 
swords,  for  they  constitute  an  important  feature  in  the  heroic  fable  of  Scan- 
dinavia. Thus  in  the  £dda  we  are  told  of  the  *'  sword  of  sharpness," 
wrought  by  the  cunning  smith,  Velent,  which  has  re-appeared,  though 
with  less  of  heroism,  in  our  own  fairy  tales.  The  smith  cuts  through  the 
body  of  his  rival  Emilius,  but  so  dexterously  that  it  merely  seems  to 
the  latter  as  if  cold  water  had  run  through  him.  '*  Shake  thyself,"  said 
Velent.  Emilius  does  so,  when  immediately  the  two  halves  of  him  fall 
asunder,  and  drop  down  on  either  side  of  his  chair. 

So  far  as  these  early  times  are  concerned,  the  popular  mythology  is 
clear  and  distinct  in  all  its  parts,  seeming  thereby  to  indicate  its  having 
flowed  from  an  original  source.  The  case  is  much  altered  when  we  come 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  it  min<;led  with,  rather  than  super- 
seded, the  old  superstition,  its  pure  light  being  dimmed  by  the  daikness 
it  could  not  entirely  overcome.  This  has  produced  much  confusion, 
which  has  been  not  a  little  increased  through  the  workings  of  time,  the 
preternatural  agents  bearing  one  set  of  attributes  in  one  age,  and  another 
in  another ;  but  as  it  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  trace  the  history  of  these 
changes,  we  are  left  to  grapple  with  a  mass  of  unintelligible  contradictions. 
This   will  be  seen  more  clearly  in  the  following  details. 

Christianity  had  banished  the  Ltght-Alfar  from  Heaven,  for  though 
they  possessed  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  angels,  they  were  undeniably 
of  Pagan  origin ;  they  had  sat  under  the  ash  Ydrasil  with  Woden  a&d 
Freya,  and  were  therefore  classed  by  the  church  amongst  the  inferior  eril 
spirits.  The  people  however  could  never  be  brought  to  a  genuine  state 
of  orthodoxy  on  this  head  ;  they  persisted  in  believing  that  the  beings  of 
their  old  mythology  might  be  divided  into  good  and  b<.d|  correspondiDg 
in  a  lower  degree  with  the  nature  of  angels  and  demons,  and  while  they 
gave  up  the  halls  of  Valhalla,  they  yet  retained  their  faith  in  the  light- 
Alfar  and  Black-Alfar.  The  former  they  supposed  to  inhabit  the  r^oos 
of  air,  dancing  at  midnight  upon  the  grass,  or  sitting  amongst  the  summer 
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leaves ;  the  latter  delighted  to  torment  the  human  race,  to  whom  their 
natures  wereirreconciliahly  opposed ;  in  fact,  they  were  not,  as  some  writers 
have  supposed,  the  personifications  of  evil,  hut  the  imaginary  agents  of 
those  ills  in  the  physical  and  moral  world  for  which  human  ignorance 
could  find  no  sufficient  causes. 

The  Alfs  are  now  little  knoMm  under  that  name  amongst  the 
lower  classes  of  the  north,  yet  in  that  little  we  find  distinct  traces 
of  the  fairy.  In  the  Sol,  or  Solver  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
they  have  hecn  seen  even  within  the  last  century.  There  they  are  de- 
scribed as  being  the  size  of  children  with  caps  on  their  heads,  and  are 
seen  dancing  upon  the  greenwood  about  a  fire  that  springs  from  the  earth, 
sometimes  in  a  large  ring,  sometimes  in  many  small  ones,  and  always 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand.  Whoever  chances  to  cross  this  charmed 
circle,  becomes  subject  to  their  influence,  and  is  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  permitted  to  see  them.  Unless  the  gift  be  thus  voluntarily 
bestowed,  they  are  few  who  have  this  privilege,  except  Sunday-children, 
that  is  children  bom  upon  a  Sunday.  In  the  morning,  marks  have  been 
found  as  if  the  turf  had  been  singed,  but  such  places  revive  in  a  short 
time,  growing  thicker  and  ranker  than  before.  It  is  moreover  dangerous 
to  be  breathed  upon  by  them,  the  Alf-gust,  or  Elf-blast, being  often  fatal. 

They  have  a  partiality  for  particular  spots,  and  yet  more  for  large  trees, 
which  the  ovmers  in  consequence  forbear  to  cut,  or  in  any  wise  injure, 
considering  them  as  something  holy,  upon  which  depends  the  welfare  of 
their  farm  and  cattle.  Certain  diseases  of  the  herds  and  flocks  are 
ascribed  to  this  portion  of  the  Elfin  race,  and  hence  are  called  the  Elf^evil  and 
the  Elf^thotf  a  belief  which  will  not  fail  to  remind  the  English  reader  of  the 
popular  superstitions  of  his  own  country.  I  shall,  however,  return  to 
the  Elves  presently,  when  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  treat  of  them 
more  at  large. 

The  name  of  Underground  People,  though  sometimes  specifically  applied 
to  a  class,  was  yet  in  general  supposed  to  comprise  many  kinds 
of  spirits,  such  as  Thusses,  Teutones,  Nisses,  and  Elves,  a  numerous 
race,  that  is  to  be  found  almost  everywhere.  Of  these  the  largest 
are  the  Thusses,  who  have  the  stature  of  human  beings,  and  live 
in  hillocks  and  mountain  ridges.  In  former  times  their  numbers 
were  so  great  that  Christians  could  not  inhabit  Norway,  and  the  land 
remained  uncultivated,  till  at  length  the  human  beings  found  it  expedient, 
to  enter  into  alliance,  and  contract  relationship,  with  them.  Another  Saga 
gives  a  somewhat  different  version  of  the  matter.  In  this  wc  are  told 
that  the  thunder  destroyed  them  ;  the  myth,  in  either  case,  seems  to  refer 
to  the  country  having  been  inhabited  by  a  numerous  people,  who  were 
either  conciliated  or  expelled  by  a  race  of  invaders.  Such,  indeed,  we 
know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  the  case,  the  Teutones — who  had 
emigrated^  from  the  East  and  settled  in  the  Circassian  regions — pouring 
forth  once  again  from  their  hives,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Woden  or 
Odin  overswarming  like  a  set  of  locusts  both  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

The  whole  race  of  Underground  People,  the  dwarfs  excepted,  live  chiefly 
by  grazing  cattle.  When  the  shielings  are  deserted  by  their  human 
brethren  at  harvest  time,  they  move  into  them.  Whole  troops  of  these 
little  grey  men,  may  often  be  seen  at  night-time,  employed  in  their  pas- 
toral avocations,  driving  before  them  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  while  the 
females  of  the  race  carry  milk-^pails  upon  their  heads,  and  children  in  their 
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arms.  To  assist  them  in  guarding  their  flocks  they  have  black  dogs, 
which  in  Telemak  are  called  Huddehikiar,  that  is  cattle-keepers.  They 
live*  moreover,  in  much  splendour  within  the  hills  and  mountain-tops, 
having  fine  houses,  rich  furniture,  vessels,  and  other  articles  of  silver,  and, 
.what  seems  strangest  of  all,  they  possess  churches.  In  almost  every  point 
they  resemble  mankind ;  they  are  exceedingly  social  amongst  each  other, 
and  hold  good  living  in  very  Christian-like  estimation.  Yule-tide  is  a  time 
of  high  festival  with  them.  They  marry  moreover,  and  are  given  in  marriage, 
and  celebrate  their  weddings  in  high  style,  especially  if  the  bride  happens 
to  have  been  abducted  from  the  earth,  a  little  peccadillo  to  which  they 
are  much  inclined.  On  these  occasions  they  invite  their  friends  to  the 
bridal,  which  always  takes  place  upon  a  Thursday,  and  about  the  hour  of 
midnight,  when  they  set  out  for  church  with  mirth  and  music.  We  are 
told  how  a  peasant  from  tfie  west  once  fell  in  with  a  procession  of  this 
kind,  and,  but  for  his  prudence,  had  like  Tom  of  Coventry  paid  dearly 
fur  his  peeping;  for  the  deceitful  bride  took  the  wreath  from  her  head  and 
held  it  out  to  him  with  a  smile  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  resist 
Fortunately  for  him  his  fears  were  too  much  for  his  passion,  and  he  thas 
escaped  being  carried  off  by  the  elves,  which  would  infallibly  have  been 
the  case  had  he  yielded  to  the  temptation. 

Tales  of  this  sort  are  by  no  means  confined  to  any  one  class  of  the 
Underground  People,  but  would  seem  to  belong  to  most  of  them,  accord- 
ing as  we  shift  the  time  and  place.  Some  broad  lines  of  distinction 
however  occur,  and  these  may  now  be  worth  considering. 

The  Thusses  have  already  been  enumerated  amongst*  the  Undergrmnd 
People.  They  are  well-shaped,  but  somewhat  exceptionable  in  their 
complexions,  which  is  either  blue  or  exceedingly  pale.  At  sun- 
set, and  when  the  Thus-twilight  begins,  they  would  appear  to  awake 
to  the  business  of  life.  At  such  times  it  is  dangerous  for  any 
human  beings,  but  more  particularly  for  young  women,  to  wander 
near  their  abodes,  for  they  have  an  especial  liking  for  the  latter, 
and  never  fail  to  attempt  enticing  them  within  their  influence  by  every 
kind  of  allurement.  Many  instances  are  related  from  the  olden  time 
of  young  girls  who  have  been  carried  away  by  them  to  certain  retreats  in 
the  hills,  which  hence  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  "  Fiddler's  Knolls,** 

They  have  also  a  great  fancy  for  stealing  children,  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  them  to  leave  their  own  bantlings  in  the  place  of 
those  they  carry  off,  their  own  being  neither  so  handsome  nor  &o 
thriving.  This  fraudulent  interchange  however  may  be  prevented  by 
putting  the  cross  upon  the  cradle,  burning  candles  beside  it,  or  placing  in 
it  bits  of  iron.  The  safest  way  however  is  to  have  the  child  christened, 
for  then  it  is  removed  beyond  the  power  of  the  Underground  People. 
Some  such  sort  of  precaution  is  absolutely  requisite,  as  the  children  who 
have  been  thus  stolen,  and  have  afterwards  returned  home,  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  prospered.  If  they  have  not  died  at  an  early  age,  they  have 
rarely  failed  to  become  fatuitous,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  big- 
headed  witless  changelings  left  by  the  Underground  People.  And  veiy 
unpleasant  inmates  are  these  same  changelings.  They  are  not  only  oglj 
in  the  extreme,  but  are  apt  to  grow  worse  by  indulgence,  begging  them- 
selves off  a  beating  one  mon>ent,  and  the  next  biting,  scratching,  scream- 
ing, and  even  swearing  most  horribly.  When  their  real  nature  haa  been 
discovered,  and  the  bereaved  mother  wishes  to  get  back  her  own  dW, 
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the  has  onl  j  to  adopt  the  following  process,  aceordiog  to  tlie  ortbodos 
belief  of  the  olden  time.  Upon  three  seTeral  Thursday  evenings  she 
most  treat  the  changeling,  as  whilom  St.  Dunstan  is  said  to  have  treated 
the  devil,  that  is  to  say,  she  must  seize  it  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of 
red  hot  tongs,  the  amount  of  pulling  being  left  to  her  own  discretion,  a 
practice,  which  it  is  said — we  hope  falsely — is  occasionally  resorted  to  even 
in  the  present  day.  On  the  third  evening  the  Underground  Mother  appears, 
leares  the  stolen  child,  and  carries  off  her  own  bantling. 

In  some  localities,  the  milder  process  of  whipping  the  changeling  thrice 
on  a  Thursday  eve,  is  held  to  be  sufficient.  But  here  again  we  stumble 
upon  another  of  those  contradictions  so  frequently  occurring  in  fairy  my- 
thology. In  the  instances  just  given,  it  is  evident  that  Thursday  waa 
a  time  of  dread  to  the  Underground  People^  which  indeed  may  be  easily 
explained  from  their  fear  of  Thor,  who  was  particularly  inimical  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  many  classes  of  them  making  a  peculiar  holy- 
day  of  Thursday,  and  even  treating  it  as  something  sacred — a  superstition 
borrowed  perhaps  from  some  Christian  notions  in  regard  to  Friday — to 
which  even  now  sailors  seem  to  attach  a  certain  sort  of  sacredness»  by 
deeming  it  unlucky  to  sail  upon  that  day,  or  in  other  words,  to  desecrate 
it  by  using  it  for  the  common  business  of  life.  I  may  also  mention  here 
too,  that  the  little  folks  appear  to  dislike  utter  darkness,  and  dance  either 
in  the  moonlight  or  immediately  after  sunset. 

There  is  much  confusion  both  in  the  name  and  in  the  attributes  of 
these  Thusser.  They  are  not  unfrequently  called  Trolls  ;  but  this  is  an 
appellation  given  also,  and  more  commonly,  to  the  Duergar  or  Dwarfs,  to 
whom  in  stature  at  least  they  bear  no  resemblance.  In  the  old  northern 
mythology  ^they  figure  as  a  sort  of  giants  (letter).  Thuit,  in  Skimer'^ 
Joamey,  the  Jetter-maiden,  Gerda,  is  threatened  with  being  obliged  to 
pass  her  life  with  a  three-headed  Thuss.  Sometimes  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  considered  as  the  elementary  spirits  of  cold  and  winter,  and 
were  then  called  Rime-Thusser,  a  notion  which  must  have  belonged  to  a 
very  remote  period,  for  it  is  long  that  they  have  lost  their  severer 
attributes  with  the  common  people,  and  have  dwindled  down  into 
human  proportions.  They  are  now  often  called  Hange^Thttsser^  or 
HiU-Dwellers,  firom  their  dwelling  in  Hange,  that  is  heights;  and  the 
word,  ThuSf  may  even  now  be  easily  recognised  in  the  Anglo -Sixon 
Thyrs,  the  German  Duss,  and  the  English  Dettce,  which  is  not  without 
reason  applied  to  the  Devil,  since  it  signifies  an  Underground  being, 
and  sometimes  a  ghost  or  spectre. 

The  Vetters,  who  in  the  Drontheim  district  are  divided  into  OoveUer, 
and  Ovetter^  live  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Thusses,  but  are  of  smaller 
stature.  They  may  be  often  seen  even  by  day-light,  dressed  in  grey, 
and  wearing  black  caps  upon  their  heads ;  but  they  generally  wander 
abroad  in  the  evening  and  night-time,  and  then  it  is  perilous  to  disturb 
them.  Fetter,  the  Ang;lo-Saxon  fViht,  signifies  every  being  in  general, 
and  denotes  in  mythical  poems  a  certain  personality,  which  the  people  of 
ancient  times  imagined  was  to  be  found  in  all  objects  animate  and 
inanimate.  Thus  we  read  in  Vegtam's  Lay,  that  when  the  Aser  begged 
all  the  Fetter  to  protect  Balder,  their  supplications  were  ad  I  reused  to  the 
tliree  elements  of  fire,  earth,  and  water,  to  the  sun,  to  bird  and  beast,  to 
tree  and  stone,  nay,  even  to  the  worm  and  adder.  As  a  relic  of  this 
ancient  myth  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  parts  of  Norway  the  com- 
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mon  folks  believe  that  the  Fetter  can  assume  at  will  the  form  of  brutes,  and 
have  a  particular  fancy  for  transforming  themselves  into  frogs.  But  tra- 
ditions of  theVetter,  as  a  distinct  race,  are  now  becoming  much  rarer  than 
they  used  to  be,  as  they  are  generally  included  under  the  generic  appellation 
of  Underground  People.  In  ancient  Sagas  we  find  frequent  mention  of 
them  as  Meinvetter,  and  Landvetter.  The  latter,  which  like  theGenins  Loci 
of  the  Romans,  denoted  the  protecting  spirit  of  a  district,  were  so  highly 
regarded  in  former  days,  that  Harold  Blaatand  made  his  dread  of  them  an 
excuse  for  giving  up  an  intended  expedition  to  Iceland.  The  word, 
Meinvetter,  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  Ovetter,  or  evil  Vetter,  of  Drontheim.  On  the  Faroe  Islands,  Vettcr, 
—and  in  Sweden,  Vattrar — ^are  regarded  as  fallen  angels. 

There  is  one  class  of  Underground  People  differing  considerably  from 
any  yet  mentioned,  although  undistinguished  by  any  specific  appellation. 
They  are  represented  as  being  uniformly  kind  and  gentle,  but  for  the 
most  part  sad  and  moumfril  as  if  uncertain  of  their  future  immortality. 
Afzelius  has  given  a  pleasing  explanation  of  this  popular  myth,  which 
lends  it  an  interest  that  would  hardly  belong  to  the  mere  superstition. 
It  arises,  he  says,  from  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  their  forefathers, 
who  having  died  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  North, 
were  laid  in  unhallowed  ground,  and  were  hence  believed  to  wander 
in  the  spirit  about  their  place  of  sepulture,  or  in  the  lower  regions  of  air, 
till  the  day  of  judgment.  They  may  be  occasionally  heard  in  the 
summer  nights  singing  from  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  but  if  the  listener 
breathes  a  word  that  may  dash  their  lingering  hopes  of  redemption,  their 
song  is  on  the  instant  changed  to  wailing. 

This  thirsting  after  immortality  shewed  itself  amongst  various  kinds 
of   Underground  folk,  by   whatever  name   distingui&hed.      When  the 
females  of  the  race  formed  connections  with  men,  to  which  they  were  by 
no  means  disinclined,  they  always  stipulated  that  the  fruit  of  such  unions 
should    be    taken  to   church  and    baptized  with  the  usual  rites.     A 
story  related  by  Torfeus,  sufficiently  explains  this  article  of  the  popular 
faith.     A  certain  nobleman,  by  name  Sigvard,  became  intimate  with  a 
Saxicola,  who  stipulated  that  he  should  cause  any  children  they  might 
have  to  be  baptized.     In  due  course  of  time  the  hill-*spirit  deposited  a 
living  infant  close  by  the  church-yard  wall,  over  which,  we  may  presume, 
she  had  no  power  to  pass,  from  her  being  unbaptized.     At  the  same  time 
she  left  a  golden  cup  and  a  rich  vest,  which  she  wished  to  be  used  in  the 
approaching  ceremony.     Faithful  to  his  promise  thus  far,  Sigvard  took 
up  the  infant  and  carried  it  into  the  church,  but  upon  the  priest  demanding 
if  the  child  were  his,  he,  from  shame,  replied  in  the  negative.     The  priest 
then  asked  him,  as  lord  paramount  of  the  district,  if  it  were  his  will  the 
foundling  should  be  baptized.     To  this  demand  also  he  replied  "  No," 
fearing  if  he  did  otherwise  people  might  suppose  the  child  to  be  his* 
Hereupon  the  little  creature  was  taken  back  to  the  place  where  it  had 
been  found,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  the  mother,  who,  while  canying 
off  her  child,  in  revenge  predicted  and  imposed  a  singular  scourge—our 
author  does  not  explain  of  what  kind — upon  the  family  of  Sigvard  to  the 
ninth  generation. 

Such  unions  ^ith  the  mortal  race  were  not  confined  to  the  female 
spirits.     The  males  also  formed  connections  with  the  daughters  of  Adam. 
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Thus,  in  an  old  Swedish  ballad,  we  are  told  of  an  elf-kingv  who  by  no 
ineaos  possessed  the  mildness  we  have  just  seen  ascribed  to  the  elfs,  but 
who,  having  married  a  mortal  beauty,  shewed  he  could  severely  punish  a 
slight  offence.  In  seven  years  the  lady  bore  him  seven  children,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  she  begged  that  he  would  allow  her  to  go  and  see  her 
Hi  other.  The  elf-king  consented,  upon  condition  that  she  would  not  say 
a  word  about  the  children,  to  which  she  readily  enough  agreed ;  but,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  she  failed  to  keep  her  promise.  Thereupon 
the  elf-king  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance,  smote  her  cruelly  on  the 
cheek,  and  cnramunded  her  to  return  home  with  him.  With  bitter 
lamentations  the  lady  then  took  leave  of  her  friends  and  relations. 

"  Farewell,  dear  father !  farewell,  dear  mother  I 
Long  is  the  time  to  me. 
Farewell,  dear  sister  I  fiurewell,  dear  brother  I 
For  grief  it  weighs  heavily. 

**  Farewell  to  heaven — ^farewell  to  earth ! 
I  must  leave  the  warm  light  that  gave  me  birth." 

Then  on  they  rode  through  the  wood's  dark  night ; 
She  wept,  but  the  elf-king  laagh*d  outright. 

Six  times  they  paced  the  mountain  round, 
£re  they  entered  the  caverns  under  ground. 

Her  daughter  then  placed  her  golden  seat, 
Said,  **  Mother,  I*m  woe  to  see  you  greet.*" 

"  Fill  my  cup,"  was  the  mother's  sad  reply, 
"  For  the  hour  is  come  that  I  needs  must  die." 

Tlien  the  mead  she  drank  from  the  cup  of  oak — 

Long  is  the  time  to  me  I 
Then  dos'd  her  bright  eye,  and  her  heart  it  broke, 

For  grief  it  weighs  heavily,* 

The  Huldras,  or  Hullas^  also  belong  to  the  subterranean  order,  the 
name  being  apparently  derived  from  the  Hela,  or  HelU  of  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  evil  spirit  Loke,  and  sister 
of  the  wolf  Fenris,  as  well  as  of  an  enormous  snake.  But  if  this  be  her 
real  genealogy,  the  Huldra  of  the  popular  superstition  has  retained  little 
of  the  ancient  goddess,  beyond  the  fact  of  her  dwelling  beneath  the  earth ; 
she  is  not  black,  nor  does  she  live  under  a  deep  spreading  root  of  the  ash 
Ydrasil,  nor  is  she  the  custos  of  the  dead,  all  of  which  may  be  predicated 
of  the  northern  Proserpine.  Then,  again,  although  there  was  but  one 
Hela — one  Goddess  of  Death — there  are  many  Hullas,  the  name  not  de  • 
signating  an  individual  but  a  race,  and  these,  moreover,  are  both  male  and 
female.  By  a  contradiction,  not  at  all  uncommon  amongst  the  spirits, 
they  are  dangerous  to  man,  and  yet  are  fond  of  his  society,  especially 
when  there  is  any  dancing  going  forward.     On  such  occasions,  they  as- 

*  From  the  Swedish. 
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gome  the  foimff  of  young  and  handsome  women»  taking  eaxe  to  hide  thdr 
tails,  the  Chxietian  world  having  no  doubt  conununicated  this  awkward 
appendage  to  the  ancient  Hela  when  it  stripped  the  goddess  of  her 
divinity*  The  Hulla,  however,  has  the  convenient  power  of  drawing  np 
or  letting  down  this  tail  at  pleasure,  an  advantage  which  is  peculiar  to 
herself,  diough  it  requires  some  care  in  the  management,  as  the  following 
tale  will  shew.  Once  upon  a  time  it  happened  that  a  Hulla  joined  a 
dance  of  human  beings,  in  so  lovely  a  form  that  every  one  delighted 
in  her — the  young  men  at  least— and  all  were  eager  to  have  her  for  a 
partner.  Unfortunately  in  the  midst  of  a  dance  her  tail  on  the  sudd^ 
came  down,  which  being  perceived  by  her  companion,  who  was  a  prompt, 
quick-witted  fellow,  he,  instead  of  betraying  any  surprise,  exclaimed 
"  you  have  dropt  your  garter,  Miss."  Hereupon  the  Hulla  immediately 
vanished,  but  she  did  not  forget  the  next  day  to  reward  her  partner's  dis- 
cretion with  a  present  of  gold  and  many  catUe.  Upon  the  whole,  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Hulla  is  not  desirable,  and  it  is  said  that  she  is  much 
more  dangerous  to  the  young  men,  than  the  males  of  her  race  are  to  the 
young  women,  for  he  who  haa  once  fallen  into  her  hands  will  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  get  out  of  them  again.  The  only  way  to  escape  from  the 
toils  is  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Jesu,  yet  even  then  it  is  a  great  chance 
if  the  victim  does  not  remain  an  idiot  for  life,  and  he  will  often  be  tor- 
mented by  her  real  or  supposed  presence. 

As  some  amends  for  these  evil  propensities,  it  should  be  said,  that  al- 
though she  has  not  the  same  ardent  desire  for  Christianity,  which  we 
have  noticed  in  others  of  the  subterranean  race,  yet  has  she  no  objection 
to  be  baptized  if  her  lover  wishes  it,  and  if  this  be  done  her  tail  imme- 
diately drops  off,  as  being,  we  may  suppose,  a  very  pagan  sort  of  appen- 
dage, and  not  suited  to  her  new  condition. 

The  popular  notions  about  the  Huldra  vary  much  in  different  localities. 
In  some  places  she  is  represented  as  really  being  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
only  to  be  distinguished  from  earthly  females  by  her  unlucky  tail.  In 
other  districts  she  is  a  lovely  maiden  to  those  who  get  a  front  view  of  her, 
but  if  seen  behind  she  appears  to  be  hollow  as  a  trough,  and  has  a  blue 
skin.  Then,  again,  there  are  parts  in  which  she  goes  by  the  name  of 
SnogsnertCf  or  wood-nymph,  her  complexion  being  blue,  and  her  dress  a 
kirtle  of  green.  In  many  places  she  is  known  by  her  song,  Huldra-Siaai 
which  is  said  to  be  low  and  moumfril,  and  would  seem  to  class  her  with 
the  nameless  kind  of  spirits,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  pining 
for  the  immortality  they  are  not  certain  of;  at  all  events,  she  differs  in 
this  respect  entirely  from  the  rest  of  the  Underground  People,  ia  hose  song 
is  uniformly  described,  by  those  who  have  heard  it,  as  being  very  lively. 
In  Hardanger  the  Huldras  are  always  clad  in  green,  are  fond  of  occupying 
the  shielings  deserted  by  the  shepherds,  and  of  taking  human  beings  with 
them  into  the  hills,  where  they  seek  to  captivate  them  by  deDghtfnl 
music.  These,  however,  are  attributes  common  to  the  whole  race  of 
Underground  People,     Their  cows  are  blue,  and  give  a  plentifril  supply  of 

milk. 

The  Danish  popular  story-books  contain  many  amusing  tales  of  these 
Hullas,  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  worth  giving,  as  serving  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  this  numerous  division  of  the  Underground  People. 

Two  packmen,  or  pedlars,  set  out  one  day  from  Tvet-farm,in  the  parish 
of  Drangedale,  to  traffic  -amongst  the  neighbouring  villages*      Scaicelj 
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had  they  gone  about  a  mile  from  this  place  into  the  forest,  where  the 
Tillage  of  Lien  now  stands,  than  they  became  aware  of  a  decent-looking 
farm-house,  and  as  it  was  growing  dark  they  begged  for  a  night's  lodging. 
The  host,  who  appeared  to  be  a  good  sort  of  man,  readily  enough  com- 
plied with  their  request,  immediately  proceeding  to  treat  them  with  food« 
ale,  and  brandy ;  and,  as  one  of  the  packmen  had  brought  moreover  a 
dram-bottle  of  his  own  with  him,  the  travellers  soon  became  somewhat 
elevated  by  so  much  good  liquor.  Thus  passed  the  evening,  when  the 
carouse  being  over  they  were  shewn  to  a  comfortable  bed-room. 

The  next  morning  the  packmen  sold  a  quantity  of  their  wares  to  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  who  paid  them  liberally  and  honestly,  in  good,  fine 
silver,  refusing  to  accept  of  anything  for  all  their  hospitality.  They  then 
pointed  out  the  road  which  the  packmen  should  take,  when  in  an  instant 
the  fiurm-house  disappeared,  and  the  travellers  found  themselves  alone  in 
the  depths  of  a  great  forest.  The  people  at  the  next  cottage  they  came 
to,  heard  this  story  with  surprise,  but  all  were  unanimous  in  agreeing 
that  it  must  have  been  a  Huldra  farm,  a  thing  by  no  means  uncommon 
upon  the  lonely  heaths  and  dark  pine-forests  of  Scandinavia.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  vanish  as  soon  as  seen  ;  but  if  he  who  comes  across 
a  farm-house  of  this  kind,  can  only  manage  to  shoot  or  throw  a  piece  of 
steel  over  it,  the  enchantment  is  destroyed,  and  the  building  with  all  in  it 
becomes  his  own.  Some  places  are  more  particularly  celebrated  for  such 
forms,  and  there  yet  live  people  who  maintain  they  have  heard,  not  only  the 
music  of  the  Huldras,  but  the  bleating  of  their  sheep  and  goats,  and 
the  lowing  of  their  cattle.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  the  Huldras 
often  live  together  in  large  societies. 

A  story  told  of  the  peasant  who  first  settled  at  Brodsie,  will  shew 
that  if  the  Huldra  was  sometimes  kind  and  generous,  she  could  also  be 
implacable  when  offended.  On  taking  possession  of  the  uninhabited 
land — ^uninhabited,  that  is  by  human  beings — ^he  suddenly  saw  her  in  the 
form  of  an  old  woman,  habited  in  grey,  bearing  a  milk-pail  upon  her  head, 
and  followed  by  numerous  fiocks  and  herds.  Turning  angrily  upon  him» 
she  exclaimed,  "  You  drive  me  away  from  Brodsie,  and  for  this  there 
shall  be  no  luck  on  your  farm  until  the  house  has  been  thrice  burnt  to 
the  ground.  Now  I  go  to  Heia,  where  none  of  you  shall  disturb  me  ;"  and 
hereupon  she  disappeared  with  all  her  cattle. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Dnergar,  or  Dwarfs,  as  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  ancient  Scandinavian  mythology.  But  they  are  also 
to  be  found  under  the  same  name,  and  with  almost  the  same  characteristics  in 
the  popular  superstition  that  succeeded  to  it,  and  was  built  up  on  a 
great  measure  from  its  broken  fragments.  They  are  still  as  dexterous  in 
working  metals,  as  when  they  manufactured  the  iron  ship  of  Odin,  and 
made  golden  hair  for  Sif,  to  replace  the  locks  that  had  been  shorn  from 
her  by  the  malicious  contrivance  of  the  evil  spirit,  Loke.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  they  are  more  numerous,  and  more  considered  than  in 
others.  Thus  in  the  parish  of  Buur  are  three  hillocks,  one  of  which  was 
inhabited  by  a  hill-man,  who,  according  to  the  general  belief,  had  there 
set  up  his  workshop  as  a  smith,  fi^reatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. Often  at  night  fire  might  be  seen  coming  oot  of  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and,  wonderful  enough,  going  in  again  at  the  side  of  it,  this  rise  and 
fall  aa  it  were  of  the  fiames  shewing  plainly  to  the  most  incredulous  that 
the  supernatural  smith  was  busy  with  his  bellows.      If  any  one  desires  to 
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have  a  piece  of  iron  forged,  be  has  only  to  lay  the  metal  down  hv  the 
Dwarfs  hillock,  not  forgetting  to  accompany  it  with  a  shilling  by  way  of 
fee,  and  the  next  morning  he  will  find  his  silver  gone,  and  the  iron  fashioned 
with  admirable  skill  into  the  shape  required. 

But  the  art  of  the  Duergar  is  not  confined  to  the  working  of  metals ; 
they  are  adepts  in  cutting  six-sided  crystals,  and  can  so  harden  clay  that 
it  will  cut  through  trees  and  even  stones.  With  all  this  strength  in 
wielding  the  smith's  hammer,  they  are  generally  described  as  being 
diminutive,  though  with  long  arms,  which  probably  makes  amends  for  their 
other  deficiencies.  Their  abode  is  still  underground  in  hills,  as  it  used  to  be 
when  they  worked  for  the  gods  as  well  as  for  the  old  Norse  heroes.  Upon 
the  whole  they  are  for  the  most  part,  though  not  always,  well  disposed 
towards  mankind,  their  tricks  hanng  more  mischief  in  them  than  of  malice. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  they  take  a  childish  delight  in  carrying  off  the 
workmen's  tools,  and  hiding  them  away  where  they  cannot  be  found  in  a 
hurry,  till  at  last  when  the  owner  is  about  to  abandon  his  fruitless  search 
he  unexpectedly  sees  the  missing  implement  lying  under  his  very  nose. 

The  word,  Trold  (plural,  Troll),  although  by  some  English  writers  it 
is  considered  only  as  another  name  for  the  Dwarfs,  is  in  truth  a  generic 
denomination  applied  to  almost  any  supernatural  beings  that  are  of  a 
malignant  nature.  In  this  sense,  indeed,  is  it  not  unfrequently  used  when 
speaking  of  the  Duergar ;  but  it  is  just  as  likely  to  mean  a  Jotule,  Tbuss, 
or  Nokk. 

The  Nisses  were  once  so  numerous,  that  almost  every  farm  had  one  of 
its  own,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer,  in  which  respect  they 
would  seem  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Genius  Loci,  or  Tutelar 
spirit,  of  the  Romans.  Of  late  years  their  number  has  greatly  decreased. 
They  are  no  bigger  than  a  little  child,  with  four  fingers  only,  and  no 
tl  umb,  are  dressed  in  grey,  and  wear  a  peaked  red  cap  upon  their  heads, 
which,  however,  they  exchange  just  before  Michaelmas  for  a  round  hat 
like  the  farmers.  Their  abode  is  generally  in  the  bam,  or  stable,  for  they 
are  not  less  fond  of  animals  than  of  mankind,  and  take  a  singular  delight  in 
looking  after  the  cattle  and  horses.  At  the  same  time  the  Niss  is  not  very 
rigid  in  his  ideas  of  justice  ;  if,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  he  takes  a  particular 
liking  for  any  animal,  he  in  apt  to  rob  the  mangers  of  the  other  horses  for 
his  benefit,  so  that  in  the  morning  they  will  be  found  to  have  had  no 
food  at  all,  while  the  favourite  stands  at  a  full  crib,  and  gives  manife^^t 
tokens  of  the  pleasant  way  in  which  he  has  spent  the  night.  Then,  too, 
if  the  farmer  himself  stands  high  in  his  regard,  he  makes  no  scruple  of 
stealing  hay  and  oats  from  the  neighbouis  to  give  to  his  friend,  when  if 
the  plundered  homestead  should  also  happen  to  have  its  guardian  Niss, 
a  battle  is  sure  to  ensue,  which  is  manifested  by  the  flying  about  of  stzav 
and  stubble,  their  usual  missiles  on  such  occasions. 

The  Niss  is  fond  of  playing  off  practical  jokes  upon  his  acquaintanee. 
He  will  let  all  the  kine  loose  in  the  stable,  or  frighten  the  fann-serrants, 
or  blow  out  their  lights.  A  favourite  trick  with  him  is  to  bold  fast  the  hay, 
which  the  girls  are  pulling  at  to  get  from  the  rick,  and  then  suddenly  to  let  it 
go  again,  fo  that  they  are  tumbled  at  full  length  upon  the  ground  •  He  takes 
great  delight  also  in  pinching  the  cat's  tail,  and  teazing  the  house- dog, 
and  when  you  hear  the  latter  barking  at  night  without  any  visible  cause 
you  nmy  be  sure  u  Niss  is  not  far  off.  But  his  more  especial  amusement 
seems  lo  be  the  perching  himself  upon  some  high  beam»  or  rafter,  whcD  be 
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first  lets  down  one  leg  and  then  the  other,  laughing  heartily  all  the  while, 
and  crying  out  "seize  it!  seize  itT'  Sometimes  he  will  hide  in  the 
hav,  and  suffer  himself  to  he  carried  off  hy  the  maid  in  her  apron,  with- 
out her  haying  the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  being  there,  till  he  suddenly 
jumps  out  and  disappears,  shouting  with  delight  at  her  surprise  and 
consternation. 

If  well  treated,  the  Niss  is  exceedingly  grateful,  and  the  house  is  sure 
to  prosper  where  he  is.  He  then  assists  the  mistress  in  tending  the  cows, 
cooking,  scouring,  carrying  water,  and  all  other  kinds  of  hard  work,  which 
he  often  accomplishes  by  himself  when  she  is  fast  asleep.  In  requital  she 
must  not  forget  to  provide  him  with  plenty  of  meat  and  dnnk  every 
Thursday  morning, which  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  holyday  with  him,  and,  as 
such,  requiring  to  be  celebrated  with  unusual  good  cheer.  The  same  she 
must  do  on  yule  night,  when  he  must  be  treated  with  grits,  cakes,  and 
other  delicacies.  These  are  to  be  set  ready  for  him  at  a  certain  spot,  and 
then  if  he  happens  to  like  them — ^for  he  is  very  dainty — ^he  falls  to  and 
eats  up  every  thing  with  infinite  good  humour. 

Although  fond  of  playing  off  his  practical  jokes  upon  other  people,  he 
cannot  bear  to  be  mocked  himself,  and  as  he  is  exceedingly  powerftil  not- 
withstanding his  diminutive  size,  they  who  offend  him  are  sure  to  get  the 
worst  of  it.  Even  so  it  happened  to  a  farmer,  who,  meeting  a  Niss  upon 
the  high- way,  towards  the  dusk  of  a  winter's  evening,  commanded  him  in 
a  haughty  tone  to  stand  out  of  his  path.  No  sooner  were  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth  than  the  indignant  spirit  fairly  tossed  him  over  the  hedge  into 
the  snow.  It  fared  even  worse  with  a  maid,  who  once  ate  up  his  yule- 
gruel,  and  in  mockery  presented  him  with  the  empty  dish.  He  seized 
the  culprit  by  the  waist,  and  compelled  her  to  dance  with  him  through  the 
whole  night,  singing  all  the  time. 

"  Hast  eaten  the  gruel  of  Tomten,  thou  ? 
Then  shalt  thou  dance  with  Tomten,  thoa  ; 
You  have  eaten  the  gruel  of  Tomten,  now, 
And  so  shall  dance  with  Tomten,  now.*' 

In  the  morning  she  was  found  dead  upon  the  floor,  being  absolutely 
hurst  by  this  unusual  exercise. 

The  Nisses  are  fond  of  moonlight,  and  in  winter  may  be  often  seen 
leaping  over  the  hedges  and  ditches,  and  playing  at  snow-ball  with  each 
other.  Sometimes  they  mingle  with  the  children,  when  they  ride  upon 
sticks  after  a  very  infantine  fashion.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
although  the  Niss  is  of  a  lively  disposition,  he  cannot  at  all  times  endure 
a  noise  and  hubbub  about  him,  more  particularly  on  the  eve  of  any  holy 
festival,  or  upon  a  Thursday,  strong  indications  it  must  be  allowed  of  a 
good  Catholic  feeling  ;  and  indeed  he  is  generally  well  liked  of  the  people, 
going  in  many  districts  by  the  name  of  Nisse  Good-boy,  or  Good> fellow. 

(To  be  conCiniiied.) 
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Bt  Thb  Rbv.  Thomas  Raffles,  D.D. 

With  Bonp  of  thanksgiving  and  praise, 

Again  in  thy  courts  we  appear ; 
The  glad  hallelujah  to  raise, 

Aim  welcome  the  dawn  of  the  year. 
We  haye  witnessed  the  last  of  the  old, 

Its  days  are  all  numhered  and  fled, 
And  now,  with  its  mercies  untold. 

Another  is  sent  in  its  stead ! 

Yes  I  we  are  the  living  to  praise, 

Though  round  are  the  dying  and  dead ; 
His  mercy  has  lengthened  our  days. 

And  numhered  the  hairs  of  our  head. 
No  arrow  that  flieth  fay  day — 

No  pestilence  walking  in  ^oom — 
Has  weakened  our  strength  in  the  way, 

And  hurried  us  quick  to  the  tomb. 

Yet  many  we  knew  and  esteemed 

Were  smitten — and  withered  and  died — 
When  the  Pestiloice  rode,  as  it  seemed, 

Triumphant — ^with  Death  by  its  side. 
And  the  grave  ever  opened  its  jaws. 

Like  a  monster,  inteut  on  its  prey, 
Disdaining  all  natural  laws, 

And  fillmg  all  hearts  with  dismay. 

Then,  well  it  behoves  me  to  pruse, 

And  sing,  as  I  journey  along — 
His  goodness  the  theme  of  my  lays — 

His  mercy  the  scope  of  my  song. 
This  God,  who  securely  has  kept, 

Nor  suffered  my  footsteps  to  slide — 
Whose  eye  has  ne  er  slumbered  nor  slept — 

BhaU  still  be  my  keeper  and  guide. 

While  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving  I  raise, 

I  fall  at  thy  feet  and  adore, 
My  spirit  her  orisons  pays — 

Thme  only — and  thme  evermore. 
This  day,  I  resign  the  control, 

This  day,  I  surrender  to  the^ 
My  body — ^my  spirit — my  soul — 

Thine  now,  and  for  ever  to  be ! 

0,  take  me,  and  seal  me  thine  own, 

And  make  me  what  thou  shalt  approve. 
0,  dwell  in  this  heart  as  thy  throne, 

To  rule  and  to  reign  in  tny  love. 
Thus,  kept  by  thy  power  divine. 

When  the  day  of  Redemption  shall  rise. 
Complete  in  thy  glory  I'll  sbme. 

And  join  in  the  songs  of  the  skies. 

£Jye  HW,  Ui  ^f  Janwary,  1850. 
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WANDERINGS  BY  THE  BANDON  RIVER. 

Part  II. 

(Condnded  fWmi  page  17.) 

Ik  the  former  portion  of  our  "  Wanderings,*'  we  trac3d  the  Band  )n 
River  from  its  mountain  source  to  the  town  whence  it  takes  its  mod.rn 
name.  Ere  we  follow  its  windings  to  the  sea,  we  must  linger  a  vhile  in 
the  town,  which  possesses  the  species  of  interest  derived  from  tlie  fame  of 
^n  eminent  founder,  who  seems  to  have  bequeathed  his  political  principles 
to  a  section  of  its  inhabitants*  It  would,  indeed,  be  unjust  to  assert  that 
the  ancient  feelings  of  sectarian  exclusion  is  not  very  considerably  softened 
away,  not  only  by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  but  by  ^he  improved 
spirit  of  the  present  hge.  Enough,  however,  yet  lurks  in  Bandon  to  have 
called  forth  the  remark  from  a  Protestant  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
"  that  if  two  dogs  were  to  figl.t  in  the  streets,  before  five  minutes  one  of 
them  would  be  a  Papist  dog,  and  the  other  a  Protestant."  The  absurd 
custom  of  desecrating  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  town  by  hoisting 
orange  flags  upon  their  roofs,  yet  continues  to  be  practised  on  the  orange 
anniversaries  :  and  on  the  12th  of  last  July  an  enthusiastic  orangeraan  in 
humble  life,  named  Sloane,  when  scrambling  up  the  scaffolding  of  the 
new  church,  to  erect  the  orange  banner  on  its  tower,  missed  his  footing, 
and  fell  from  a  great  height  upon  the  ground — escaping,  fortunately, 
with  no  greater  injury  than  some  severe  contusions. 

The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Bandon  River,  on  the  north 
bank  of  which  the  principal  street  wind.s  down  a  very  steep  hill.  On  the 
southern  side  there  is  a  broad,  level,  and  tolerably  regular  street  of 
decent  houses ;  a  great  number  of  which,  at  the  present  moment,  bear 
painful  marks  of  the  disastrous  fate  which  appears,  like  a  funeral  pall, 
to  involve  nearly  every  Irish  interest.  Placards  bearing  the  announce- 
ment, •*  To  be  let,"  stare  you  in  the  face  at  almost  every  third  or  fourth 
house;  and  the  mind  of  the  traveller  is  depressed  by  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  desertion  and  decay  in  a  spot  which,  at  one  period,  was  the 
scene  of  thriving  industry. 

Bandon  was  built,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  in  1610,  by  Richard 
Boyle,  the  first  and  celebrated  Earl  of  Cork*  That  nobleman  was  a 
man  of  vigorous  mind  and  enterprising  character ;  insatiably  acquisitive 
and  ambitious ;  actuated  by  the  strong  sectarian  prepossessions  which 
those  who  oppose  them  term  bigotry;  and  utterly  destitute  of  any 
scruples  that  could  encumber  his  pursuit  of  wealth  and  honours.  His 
early  life  was  passed  in  straitened  circumstances ;  and  as  Ireland  was 
then  the  great  field  where  English  adventurers  habitually  sought  the 
rewards  of  bold  and  irregular  enterprise,  Richard  Boyle  transferred  his 
residence  and  his  industry  to  that  country.  He  throve  betimes  upon  the 
spoils  of  the  natives.     With  his  personal  history  we  have  little    to  do, 
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except  as  it  concerns  the  foundation  of  Bandont  which  he  estabkiilied 
and  fortified  as  the  centre  of  an  English  Protestant  "  plantation*"  He 
looked  on  his  new  town  with  no  small  oomplacimcj,  as  appears  hy  the 
following  description  which  he  gave  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Cook, 
dated  13th  April,  1682  :— 

"  Upon  conference  with  the  Commissioners,  I  have  heen  desiroos  to  sstiafy 
myself,  whether  the  works  done  hy  the  Londoners  at  Denr,  or  mine  it 
B'indon-hridge,  exceed  each  other.  All  that  are  judicial,  and  have  csrefbllj 
viewed  them  hoth,  and  compared  every  part  of  them  together,  do  confidently 
affirm,  that  the  circuit  of  my  new  town  of  Bandon-bridge  is  more  in  compass 
than  that  of  Londonderry ;  that  my  walls  are  stron^r,  thicker,  snd  higtier 
than  theirs,  only  they  nave  a  strong  raropier  within,  that  Bandon-hndgs 
wanteth ;  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  their  ports  and  mine,  then 
being  in  my  town  three,  each  containing  twenty-six  rooms ;  the  castles,  vith 
the  turrets  and  flankers,  being  all  platformed  with  lead,  and  prepared  with  ord- 
nance, and  the  buildings  of  my  town,  both  for  the  number  of  the  houses,  snd 
the  goodness  of  the  building,  far  beyond  theirs.  In  my  town,  there  u  built  a 
strong  bridge  over  the  river,  two  large  session-houses,  two  market-houses,  with 
two  fair  churches  :  which  churches  are  so  filled  every  Sabbath-day,  with  nest, 
orderly,  and  religious  people,  as  it  would  comfort  every  good  heart  to  see  the 
change,  and  behold  sucn  assemblies.    No  popish  recusant,  or  ukconfobm- 

INO  NOVELIST,   BEING   ADMITTED  TO  LIVE  AT  ALL  IN  THE   TOWN.     The  pluS 

where  Rnndon  Bridge  is  situated,  is  upon  a  great  district  of  the  couBtiv,  sad 
was,  within  this  last  twenty-four  years,  a  meer  waste  bog  and  wood,  servmg  for 
a  retreat  and  harbour  to  woodkernes,  rebells,  theeves,  and  wolves ;  sod  yet 
now  (God  be  ever  praised)  is  as  civil  a  plantation  as  most  in  Kng^d ;  being 

FOR  FIVE  MILES  ROUND,   ALL,  IN  EFFECT,  PLANTED  WITH   ENGLISH  PROTBS* 

TANT8.  I  write  not  this  out  of  any  vain  glory ;  yet  as  I,  who  am  but  a  singk 
man,  have  erected  such  works,  why  should  not  the  rich  and  magnificent  city  of 
London  rather  exceed,  than  fall  short  of  such  performances  ?'* 

Undoubtedly  the  erection  of  such  a  town  as  his  lordship  describes, 
with  its  walls  and  guardian  castles,  was  a  matter  of  very  natural  self* 
glorification.  The  town,  in  process  of  time,  outgrew  its  original  limiu ; 
the  walls  and  castles  have  been  long  since  levelled  to  the  eardi.  The  last 
of  the  castles  stood  upon  the  north-side  of  the  river,  within  the  memory 
of  persons  still  living.  It  was  long  known  as  "  the  Castle  of  Bandor," 
and,  we  believe,  is  mentioned  in  old  leases,  as  '*  the  Earl  of  Burlington's 
house/'  at  which  the  rents  of  the  estate  were  usually  covenanted  to  be 
paid.  An  old  lady,  who,  in  early  youth,  resided  there,  informed  the 
present  writer  that  it  contained  some  admirably  carved  oak  chimnej- 
pieces. 

To  drive  the  native  Irish  out  of  their  possessions,  and  to  seise  their 
estates  by  the  strong  hand,  v^  as  the  labour  of  Lord  Cork's  whole  life.  H^ 
very  candidly  describes  his  mode  of  action  in  a  letter  which  ocean  is 
Lord  Orrery's  collection : — 

**  I  have,  fsays  his  lordship]  with  the  assistance  of  the  earl  of  Barrymore,  the 
Lord  Viscount  of  KilmallocK,  and  my  two  sons,  Dungarvan  and  Brogbill  {bf 
the  advice  of  the  lords  justices  and  council  of  Ireland,  who  enable  me  inth 
commissions  to  that  effect),  lately  held  sessions  in  the  several  counties  b  Cork  J 
and  Waterford,  and  even  beyond  the  expectation  of  all  men,  have  proceeJw 
so  far  as  by  Juries,  free  of  all  exception,  to  indict  the  Lords  Vwcounti  RocK 
Montgarret,  rkerrin,  and  Mnskerv,  and  the  Barons  of  Dunboyne,  and  Castl^ 
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conncH  ^*tb  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Lord  of  Cahir;  Theobald  Purcell,  Baron 
of  Loghnioe;  Richard  Butler  of  KiUcash,  Esq.,  brother  to  my  very  good  lord, 
the  Eari  of  Ormond,  with  all  other  the  baronets,  knights,  esquires,  gentlemen, 
freeholders,  and  popish  priests,  in  number  about  eleven  hundred,  that  eithek 
DWELL,  or  have  entered  or  done  any  rebellious  act  in  those  two  counties." 

His  lordship  goes  on  to  state  that  the  lands  and  possessions,  against 
whose  rightful  owners  he  meditates  this  onslaught,  are  worth,  in  the  gross, 
not  less  than  £200,000  per  annum  ;  and  the  work  of  confiscation  he  en- 
thusiastically terms  "  the  work  of  works." 

To  most  modem  readers^,  his  lordship's  inclusion,  in  his  indictments  of 
persons  not  even  accused  of  any  offence,  but  who  "  merely  dwelt"  in  cer- 
tain districts,  requires  some  explanation. 

In  the  burning  anxiety  to  confiscate  estates,  the  bare  fact  of  h  iving 
dwelt  and  enjoyed  an  estate  in  the  Irish  quarters,  was  judicially  deemed 
sufficient  proof  of  any  man's  "nocency,*'  ns  disaffection  was  then  termed. 
Sir  Heneage  Finch,  who  was  attorney-general  at  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Settleuienty  coolly  remarked  :— 

"  That  as  no  man  could  live  qnietly  among  the  Irish,  who  did  not  comply 
with  them,  the  very  enjoying  an  estate  in  those  quarters  was  left  in  the  act  as 
a  mark  of  delinquency.** 

The  iniquity  of  this  rule  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  which  is  recorded  by 
the  historian  Cabtb  (vol.  ii.  p.  220),  that  such  of  the  Irish  Catholic  pro- 
prietors as,  during  the  public  troubles  had  offered  to  t  ke  shelter  in  Dub- 
lin, '*  tfWTtf,  by  the  lords  justices  banished  thence,  on  pain  of  death,  by  public 
prttdanuOion,  and  ordered  to  retire  thence  to  their  own  houses  in  the 
country." 

So,  that  the  government  first  compelled,  under  pain  of  death,  their  resi- 
dence at  their  country  houses ;  and,  subsequently  affected  to  interpret 
that  residence  as  a  proof  of  disaffection,  in  order  to  confiscate  their  estates. 

Lord  Cork  complacently  talks  of  his  ''juries  free  of  all  exception." 
His  lordship  was  a  sort  of  buccaneerinrr  saint,  who  preserved  as  much 
external  decency  as  might  consist  with  the  practices  of  land-piracy,  in 
which  he  was  constantly  engaged.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  prin- 
cipal **  exception"  he  would,  in  his  secret  soul,  take  against  a  juror,  would 
be  that  juror's  conscientious  reluctance  to  find  verdicts  for  the  crowp 
against  reasonable  evidence.  He  could,  at  nny  rate,  plead  the  example 
and  countenance  of  his  contemporaries.  The  lord-lieutenant,  Strafford, 
had  bribed  the  judges  with  four  shillings  in  the  pound  of  the  first  yearly 
rents  raised  for  the  crown  upon  the  **  commission  of  defective  titles." 
(Strafford's  letters,  ii.  p.  41.)  And  as  to  tha  general  character  of  the 
government  juries  of  that  age,  the  following  plain  admission  from  Carte 
is  conclusive : — 

"  Whatever  difficulties  there  were  in  the  case,  the  lords  justices  were  equal 
to  them  all ;  and  carried  on  the  prosecution  with  great  vigour — causuag  indict- 
ments to  be  preferred  not  only  against  open  and  declared  rebels,  but  also  a^iinst 
others  who  were  barely  suspected — and,  as  there  was  nobody  to  make  defence, 
nor  any  ^eat  delicacy  useo— either  in  the  choice  of  the  jury,  or  as  to  the  cha- 
racter and  credit  of  the  witnesses,  (and  one  witness  sufficed) — such  indictments 
were  readily  found.— (Carte  i.  p.  277.) 
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Very  readily,  no  doubt,  when  the  tempting  spoliation  of  the'^nadTet 
furnished  a  fund  from  which  judges,  jurors,  and  witnesses  could  alike  be 
rewarded. 

Bandon  throve  apace  under  the  auspices  of  its  founder.  In  16W,  his 
interest  procured  that  the  August  assizes  for  the  county  at  large  were 
held  in  it. 

The  northern  parish  of  the  town,  named  Hilbrogan,  still  retuns  the 
original  church,  built  in  1625.  The  oldest  gravestone  in  the  church  is 
dated  1629,  and  covers  the  remains  of  Mr.  Crofts,  one  of  the  earliest  Ban- 
donian  corporators. 

The  following  epitaph,  which  is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  to  the  left  of  the 
altar,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  sepulchral  puffing : — 

*'  From  the  rude  world*s  campaigns,  the  much-admired 
Legard  to  this  dark  garrieon^s  retired. 
I^gard  !  the  darling  soldier,  whose  hud  name 
Shatt  ever  flourish  in  the  hook  of  Fame ; 
Whose  fair  example  might  alone  depaint 
What  'tis  to  be  a  military  saint.  ' 
True  to  his  God,  Lis  prince,  his  friend,  his  word 
Rare  ornaments !  but  fit  t*  adorn  the  sword. 

**  Beneath  lieth  the  body  of  Edward  Legard,  lieutenant  to  Captain 
Robert  Hyliard,  who  died  the  6th  January,  1678.'* 

If  the  **  darling  soldier"  had  been  an  actual  Wellington,  there  could 
scarcely  have  been  blown  a  louder  blast  of  eulogy  in  his  behalf.  He  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  unheard  of,  except  in  the  very  obscure  corner  of  *•  the 
Book  of  Fame,"  from  which  we  have  extracted  his  panegyric. 

Before  we  leave  Bandon,  we  must  once  more  quote  the  often-quoted 
legend  that  is  said  to  have  adorned  its  gates : — 

"  Turk,  Jew,  or  Atheist, 
May  enter  here,  but  not  a  Papist.** 

The  principle  expressed  in  this  couplet— the  preference  of  any  religion, 
or  irreligion,  or  non-religion,  to  the  popular  religion  of  the  Irish  people — 
is  copiously  infused  at  this  day  into  the  minds  of  many  prominent  parti- 
sans of  the  ascendancy. 

But,  as  we  stated  in  the  former  portion  of  this  article,  the  prohibition 
has  long  ceased  to  be  operative  in  Bandon ;  and  as  to  Lord  Cork's  Bng- 
lish  colony,  who  occupied  the  country  for  a  circuit  of  five  miles  round  the 
town,  it  no  longer  exists  in  a  collective  or  exclusive  shape ;  although, 
doubtless,  the  descendants  of  the  colonists  are  numerous  enough  in  the 
district. 

The  Earl  of  Cork  died  in  1643. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  the  present  proprietor  of  nearly  the  whole 
town,  and  of  an  immense  tract  of  the  adjoining  county.  His  grace  is,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  class  of  absentee  landlords. 
An  incident,  illustrating  his  disposition  to  do  justice,  where  he  really  sees 
his  way  in  his  dealing  with  his  tenantry,  was  related  to  us  by  a  person 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  : — 

•*  A  tenant  of  the  duke's,  named  Wilson,  received  notice  from  one  of 
the  duke's  agents  to  quit  at  the  approaching  expiry  of  his  lease.     Wilson, 
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who  had  always  prdd  his  rent  with  punctuality,  solicited  a  renewal,  at 
whatever  rent  could  be  fairly  expected  from  a  stranger.  The  agent,  how- 
ever, had  destined  the  farm  either  for  himself  or  for  some  favourite  of  his* 
Wilson's  entreaties  were  fruitless,  and  when  he  found  it  was  impossible  to 
soften  the  obduracy  of  the  man  in  office,  he  said  to  him : — 

•*  *  Well,  sir,  as  I  can't  have  my  farm,  will  your  honour  have  the  good- 
ness, at  any  rate,  to  give  me  a  character  that  may  help  me  to  get  a  &rm 
somewhere  else?' 

'*  To  this  the  agent  assented  with  alacrity,  as  an  easy  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  Wilson's  importunities.  He  gave  him  a  flourishing  character  for 
industry,  honesty,  and  agricultural  intelligence.  Wilson  no  sooner  got 
hold  of  the  document,  than  he  sailed  for  London,  where,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, he  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  access  to  the  duke.  He  stated  his 
own  past  merits  as  a  tenant,  his  claim  to  a  preference,  at  the  same  rent 
any  solvent  stranprer  would  be  willing  to  pay.  The  duke  readily  admitted 
the  justice  of  the  claim. 

"  Now,  my  lord  duke,"  continued  Wilson,  tendering  to  his  grace  the 
written  certificate  of  character  Mr.  ■  had  given  him,  "  will  you  just 

look  at  what  your  agent  himself  says  about  me,  and  see  whether  I  am  the 
sort  of  man  he  ought  to  dispossess." 

The  duke  read  the  paper,  and  expressed  his  great  surprise  that  his  agent 
should  contemplate  the  ousting  of  such  a  valuable  tenant.  '*  I'll  tell  you 
how  we  will  meet  him,"  continued  his  grace ;  *'  he  expects  you  to  give  up 
possession  on  the  next  term  day ;  now,  when  he  comes  to  receive  it,  instead 
of  giving  him  your  &rm,  give  him  a  letter  I  shall  put  into  your  hands, 
Btrictly  commanding  him  to  grant  you  a  renewal.  Meanwhile,  be  quite 
silent  on  the  subject,  in  order  that  Mr.  — «  may  enjoy  all  the  pleasure 
of  surprise." 

Wilson  k^t  his  counsel  until  term  day,  and  we  may  easily  imagine  the 
chagrin  of  the  discomfited  agent,  when,  instead  of  the  coveted  farm,  he 
received  the  duke's  letter  confirming  the  possession  of  the  tenant. 

We  shall  now  quit  Bandon — ^^'hich  we  fervently  hope  may  recover  the 
prosperity  it  enjoyed  before  the  Union — and  we  will  accompany  our  river 
towards  Innishannon,  a  distance  of  something  more  than  three  Irish  miles. 
The  stream  here  is  broad,  brimming,  and  rapid ;  often  rushing  over  rocks 
that  obstmct  its  channel,  and  winding  through  the  valley,  of  which  the 
high,  steep,  and  varied  banks  are  sometimes  clothed  with  woods,  sometimes 
rise  into  rocky  and  precipitous  heights,  and  again  recede  in  verdant  and 
undulating  lawns.  It  is  really  a  very  beautiful  drive,  and  a  well  kept 
public  road  follows  the  course  of  the  stream.  The  new  railway  to  Cork 
crosses  the  glen,  and  passes  through  the  neighbouring  valley  of  the 
Brinny,  leaving  the  old  mail-coach  road  to  the  right.  It  is  with  a  strong 
sense  of  the  incongruous  that  we  at  first  find  these  silent  and  romantic 
retreats  invaded  by  the  loud  rattle  of  the  locomotive,  whilst  modem 
machinery  whirls  us  through  scenes  that  never  until  now  had  their  solitude 
disturbed  by  a  wheel  carriage. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Brinny  with  the  Bandon,  stands  the  old  tower  of 
Dundanion,  clothed  with  ivy,  and  built  on  an  island  in  the  river.  Smith 
says  "  it  was  built  by  Barry  Oge.*  About  the  year  1612,"  he  adds,  '*  the 
East  India  Company  of  England  had  a  settlement  fcere,  for  carrying  on 

♦  History  of  CJork,  vol.  i.,  p.  211. 
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iron  nt)rk9,  and  Imildiu;^  large  Bliipp,  for  which  uses  ihey  purvhitsed  the 
adjac'^nt  woods  and  lands  for  £7000.  Tbe  following  year,  two  now  ships  of 
500  tons  were  laanched«  and  a  dock  was  erected  for  boiidiog  more ;  thej 
kept  a  garrison  in  the  castle,  and  huilt  three  adjacent  Tillages  ;  hut  they 
HI  ere  much  diaturhed  in  their  undertakings  by  Walter  Goppinger,  and 
others,  against  whom  they  petitioned  the  Government ;  and  sodi  was  the 
implacable  spirit  of  the  Irish  against  them,  that  by  oontinuaHy  doing  them 
seyeral  mischievous  ill  offices,  they  forced  them,  at  length,  to  quit  the 
country. 

Smith  quotes  Sir  Richard  Cox  as  his  authority  for  this  statement. 
Coming,  as  it  does,  from  Sir  Richard,  we  most  take  the  latter  portion  of  it 
cum  grano  talis ;  inasmuch  as  that  eminent  functionary  entertained  a  veiy 
strong  and  very  profitable  enmity  against  "  the  Irishry.'* 

Smith  says  that  it  was  about  1612  that  the  great  woods  on  the  Bandon 
River  began  to  be  much  demolished.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  for  more 
than  a  century  later  than  that  period  there  were  large  woods  of  oak  near  its 
course  between  Enniskean  and  Dunmanway. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Castle  of  Dundanion  is  the  picturesque 
village  of  Innishannon.  Crossing  a  good  stone  bridge,  we  confront,  on 
the  opposite  height,  a  building  which  was  formerly  a  charter  school  hcNise, 
but  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  private  residence.  A  magnificent  row  of  veuemMe 
e'tns  ovei*t»huduuN  the  road  into  the  village ;  the  river  sweeps  along  at  some 
distance  to  the  right,  and  the  hill  that  rises  beyond  it  is  covered  with  a 
noble  wood  of  ancient  beech, 

Innishannon  was  formerly  walled,  and  contained  some  ancient  castles,  of 
which  the  foundations  were  extant  in  Smith's  time.  But  the  place  had 
long  lain  in  decay,  until  rebuilt  in  1746  hy  Thomas  Adderley,  Esq.,  iJm 
then  proprietor,  who  also  established  a  manufacture  of  linen,  and  a  hleach- 
yard  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  His  existing  descendant  lived  for  Mme 
time  at  Innishannon,  but  from  some  of  the  mutations  of  fortune  to  vfak^ 
all  human  interests  are  subject,  he  found  it  expedient  to  accept  a  BttuAtkm 
Irom  Government,  and  now  resides  in  London.  We  understand  thai  he 
is  maternally  descended  from  the  celebrated  English  judge.  Sir  Matthew 
Uale,  who  whs  also  the  ancestor  in  the  female  line,  of  Mr.  fieraard,  of 
Palace  Anne,*  at  \vhose  house  are  preserved  two  grotesque  China  BMnsten 
that  anciently  adorned  the  mantel -piece  of  the  great  legal  luminary. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  innishannon  the  river  becomes  navigtblo  at 
Collier's  Quay.  The  hilly  banks  of  the  river  are  richly  wooded  for  the 
remaining  six  miles  to  Kinsale.  Among  the  seats  on  the  left  we  pass 
Shippool,  or  Poul-ny-long,  the  residence  of  Thomas  Herrick,  Esq.  The 
ancient  castle  of  Shippool  is  situated  near  the  water's  edge,  and  m  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Roche  fomily,  whose  arms  are  carved  otct 
one  of  the  chimney-pieces.  In  1 642  this  castle  was  taken  by  the  garnaon 
of  Bandon,  for  which  town  a  communication  was  thereby  obtained  with 
Kinsale.     In  the  neighbourhood  are  excellent  slate  quarries. 

Further  on  we  pass  the  old  churchyard  of  Dunderrow,  in  which  there  is 
a  monument  recording  the  singular  circumstance  that  Edward  Roche,  Esq.. 
of  TralH>lgan,  avid  his  wife,  Mary  Archdeacon,  of  Monkstown,  both  died  in 
the  same  hour,  on  the  SBrd  of  January,  1711.  The  anna  of  Roche  irapalisf 
Archdeacon  occur  on  the  monument,  viz.,  gules,  three  roaches,  naiant»  and 
gules,  a  fess  between  three  lions,  rampant,  or. 

"  Sec  page  16  ant^ 
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III  the  neigbbourfaood  of  Dunderrow  is  one  of  the  remarkable  Dauidi 
tttimih,  or  TBths. 

Nearer  to  Kiusale  is  Bailintubber,  an  ancient  seat  of  tlie  o]d  Irish  fiimilj 
of  Miagh,  or  Meade.  John  Meade,  Esq.,  is  the  present  owner.  Id 
Smith's  time  it  belonged  to  Sir  John  Meade,  Bart.,  whose  grandfather  had 
been  nused  by  Queen  Anne  to  that  dignity.  May  d9th^  1703.  Sir  John 
HIS  afterwards  created  P^l  of  Clanwilliam.  He  married,  in  1765, 
Theodoela,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Hawkins  Magill,  Esq.,  by 
wbom  he  obtained  a  large  fortune.  He,  however,  embarked  in  a  career  of 
soch  wasteful  dissipation  that  he  was  supported  at  one  period  by  the  friendly 
coDtributions  of  persons  who  had  known  him  in  his  days  of  prosperity. 

The  Bandon  River  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  the  curious  and 
iuteresting  old  town  of  Kinsale,  which  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  family 
of  De  Courcy.  Lord  Kinsale  is  premier  baron  of  Ireland,  the  date  of  his 
peeiage  being  1 181.  llie  privilege  of  being  covered  in  the  royal  presence 
appertains  to  the  barons  of  Kinsale.  It  has  occasionally  been  exercised  by 
its  owner;  for  instance,  by  Gerald  De  Courcy,  Lord  Kinsale,  when 
presented  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  King  George  I.  on  the  18th  Jane, 
1720  ;  also  by  the  same  nobleman  when  presented  by  Lord  Carteret  to 
King  George  II.,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1728.  The  late  Lord  Kinsale 
appeared  covered  at  a  Drawing-room  held  by  George  IV.  at  Dublin 
Cdstle  in  1821,  on  which  occasion  that  Monarch  is  said  to  have  good- 
homouredly  remarked,  that  so  far  as  A0  was  concerned,  the  privilege  was  un- 
exceptionable ;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  numerous  ladies  who  graced  the 
assembly,  he  thought  the  noble  lord  might  doff  his  hat,  having  fully  shewn 
his  right  to  wear  it.  We  don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  anecdote,  which 
we  merely  record  as  an  item  of  the  Dublin  gossip  of  our  earlier  }ears. 

Kinsale  occupies  the  side  of  a  steep  declivity  that  overhangs  the  harbour. 
Viewed  from  the  sea,  it  has  a  very  imposing  appearance ;  but  the  streets 
are  narrow,  and  those  which  ascend  the  hill  are  so  steep  as  to  incommode 
not  a  little  all  pedestrians  who  are  not  habituated  to  their  flinty  inequalities. 
The  fiEimiliee  of  Southwell  and  De  Clifford  had  formerly  residences  within 
the  town.  The  late  Lord  Kinsale  always'  resided  in  a  plain  and  unpretending 
house  in  the  principal  street.  Whether  the  present  lord  does  so  w^e  have 
not  been  informed. 

Kinsale  is  an  ancient  corporate  town,  having  received  its  first  charter  in 
1333  from  King  Edward  111.  In  1482  this  charter  was  renewed  by  King 
Edward  IV.  Queen  Elizal)eth  in  the  year  of  the  Spanish  invasion  (1588) 
again  confirmed  the  corpontte  privileges  of  the  town,  which,  however,  the 
inhabitants  forfeited  in  1600,  when  the  Spaniards  landed  in  the  town. 
Jamea  I.  gave  them  £20  per  annum  out  of  th^  caotrcis  of  Kinsale  and 
Courceys,  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their  walls.  King  Charles  I.  granted 
them  £18  lOs.  ^  I.  out  of  the  lands  of  Drumdarrig  and  Spittle :  and  King 
James  11.  gave  them  a  new  charter,  dated  at  Dublin,  25th  of  Februaiy, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  old  church  of  Kinsale  is  tolerably  rich  in  monuments.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Saint  Multosia,  who  is  said  to  h  ive  been  its  foundress  in  the 
fourteenth  centnry.  The  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  families  of  Southwell 
and  Perceval*  contain  copious  materials  towards  their  pedigrees. 

On  the  verge  of  the  harbour,  at  about  a  mile  from  Kinsale,  is  the  little 

♦  Of  Eguiout,  Cuuiity  Cork — otbcrwise  Ballymacow. 
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fisl.iug  village  of  Sciily,  which  Smiih  declares  to  have  been  accumtely 
descril»ed  ia  Pope's  ^eil-kDOwn  stanza  : — 

**  And  on  the  hroken  pavement,  here  and  there 

Doth  many  a  stinKuig  sprat  and  herring  lie : 
A  brandy  and  tobacco  shop  is  near, 

And  hens,  and  hogB,  ana  dogs  are  feeding  by ; 
And  here  a  sailor^s  jacket  hangs  to  dry : 

At  every  door  are  sunburnt  matrons  seen 
Mending  old  nets  to  catch  the  scaly  fry, 

Now  singing  slurUl  and  scolding  oft  between, 

Scolds  answer  foul-mouth'd  scolds — bad  neighbourhood,  I  ween/* 

An  1  now,  hBving  followed  the  Bandon  River  from  ita  source  on  Nowen 
Mountain  to  the  sea,  we  take  leave  of  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that  they 
have  found  our  account  of  the  picturesque  stream  not  totally  without  interest 
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THE  HUNT  OF  O'MARA ; 

OR,  THB  O'UORE'S  FORAY,  AND  THE  ORACfi'S  BBTEIVOK. 

The  hounds  and  the  hunters  are  out  on  the  heath, 

The  skeine  of  the  clansman  is  cased  in  its  sheath, 

The  glad  beams  of  mornmg  'gin  lightly  to  play. 

And  the  mists  from  the  mountains  roll  darkly  away. 

Then  call  ye  our  chieftain,  say,  slumbers  he  still  ? 

When  the  hound's  on  the  heath,  and  the  deer's  on  the  hill, 

Uprouse  theel  uprouse  thee  1  O'Mora  the  proud, 

For  the  sun-light  of  Callan  breaks  forth  from  its  shroud ; 

The  lord  and  the  steed  they  have  sped  them  together 

To  hunt  Courtstown's  choice  deer  through  woods  and  o'er  heather 

But  many  a  morniug  in  sorrow  must  wane, 

Ere  tliat  steed  bear  nis  lord  to  the  mountains  again. 

Mirk !  mirk  1  grows  the  welkin,  and  sore  beats  the  shower. 

Yet  the  bride  of  O'Mara  looks  forth  from  her  tower ; 

But  ladye !   Oh  ladye  !  thou  lookest  in  vain 

For  the  lord  or  his  vassals,  they  come  not  again. 

But  who  ?  then  oh  who,  the  sad  story  shall  tell 

How  the  serfs  they  were  slain,  or  the  lord  how  he  fell, 

If  they  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  Moyna^h's  dark  flood. 

Or  the  brown  heath  of  Callan  was  stamed  with  his  blood. 

Go  I  ask  ye  the  minstrel,  he  sings  of  tliat  day. 

How  the  young  lord  of  Courtstown  the  spoil  bore  away — 

But  O'Mara  the  proud  now  sleeps  on  that  shore 

Where  the  hunt  or  the  battle  can  wake  him  no  more. 
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SINGULAR  TRIALS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  UPPER 

CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

No.  VI, — The  Lady  ln*s  Trial. 

This  case  was  an  action  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
in  Trinity  Term,  1684,  before  Chief  Justice  Jefieries,  for  the  recovery  of 
a  great  part  of  Shadwell  in  Middlesex.  The  trial,  one  of  almost  inter- 
minable length,  in  the  reports  of  it  extant,  is  mainly  remarkable  for 
one  circumstance,  the  singular  detection  of  forgery  through  the  in- 
genuity of  counsel.  It  is  to  that  part  of  the  affair  that  the  narrative  here 
is  confined.  The  question  at  issue  was  whether  seven  acres  in  Shadwell 
were  part  of  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  whom  a 
Mr.  Neale  was  lessee,  and  so  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  Elam  Mossam  ;  or 
part  of  Wapping  marsh,  that  had  been  drained  by  one  Vanderdelf,  and 
after  sold  to  parties  of  the  name  of  Stepkinsi  under  whom  the  Lady  Ivy 
claimed. 

To  support  her  case,  Lady  Ivy  (the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Ivy)  pro- 
duced among  many  documents,  two  deeds  of  doubtful  history  and  posses- 
sion, which  were  overthrown  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :— 

Mr.  Bradbury,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff. — My  lord,  we  have  had  a  vio- 
lent suspicion,  that  these  deeds  were  forged.  But  we  suspect  it  now  no 
longer,  for  we  have  detected  it^  and  will  show  as  palpable,  self-evident 
forgery  upon  the  face  of  these  deeds  as  ever  was.  I  desire  to  see  the 
deed  of  the  13th  of  November,  in  the  2d  and  3d  years  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  from  Marcellus  Hall  to  Roper  ;  and  that  of  the  22d  of  December, 
in  the  same  years,  from  Marcellus  Hall  to  Carter,  I  desire  to  see  too. 
Your  lordship  sees  the  use  of  these  deeds.  The  one  is  grafted  upon  our 
lease  from  dean  Fecknam,  where  it  is  recited  that  the  mill  is  demolished, 
snd  a  new  one  erected  in  another  place  (says  their  deed)  ;  and  upon  that 
they  set  up  the  notion  of  an  over-shot  mill,  and  all  the  puzzling  matter 
brought  into  this  cause.  But  I  dare  undertake  to  prove  them  plainly 
forg^. 

Attorney  General,  (Sir  Robert  Sawyer)  counsel  for  Lady  Ivy.— That 
is  an  undertaking  indeed. 

Mr.  Bradbury. — It  is  an  undertaking  indeed  to  detect  the  defendant's 
artifice  ;  but  I  will  venture  upon  it,  and  shall  demonstrate  it  so  evidently, 
that  Mr.  Attorney  himself  shall  be  convinced  they  are  forged. 

Attorney  General.— Come  on,  let  us  see  this  demonstration. 

Mr.  Braidbury. —  The  deeds  have  brought  that  evidence  upon  their  own 
faces,  that  is  1000  witnesses. 

Mr.  Williams  (afterwards  Sir  William  Williams,  Bart.,  Solicitor  gene- 
ral), another  counsel  for  the  plaintiff. — Prithee  open  the  exception. 

Mr.  Bradbury .-^If  your  lordship  please  to  look  upon  them,  the  style  of 
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the  knijif  aodqofltn  in  botfi  nii»  thus :  the  one  is,  ^  This  Mieofsite  made 
thel  3th  day  of  NovemheTv  in  the  second  and  third  yean  of  die  reigss  of  our 
•oteieign  lord  and  lady  PhHtp  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  SjogaDd 
Qoeen  of  England,  SfMun,  France,  both  Sieilieft,  Jenisatem,  and  Irdtnd, 
defenders  of  the  faith,  archdukes  of  Austria,  dukes  of  Burgundy,  M Qao, 
and  Brabant,  counts  of  Haspurg,  Flanders,  and  Tyroll."  The  other  is, 
"  This  indenture  made  the  22d  of  December  in  the  same  year.**  Now  in 
November  and  December,  second  and  third  of  Philip  and  Mary,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  roan  in  the  world  to  draw  a  deed  in  this  fonn  that 
those  two  writings  are — 

Attorney  General, — ^Is  that  your  demonstration  f 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Jefferies. — Pray  let  him  go  on,  methinks  it  is  Tfrj 
ingenious. 

Mr.  Bradbury.-— My  lord,  I  bad  the  hint  from  my  lord  Coke  in  his 
first  Institutes ;  not  as  to  this  particular  style,  for  I  know  he  is  mistaken 
there,  but  for  the  detecting  of  forgeries  in  general. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.— It  is  very  well ;  pray,  go  on. 

Mr.  Bradbury.— -My  lord,  at  that  time  king  Philip  and  queen  Mary 
were  among  other  styles,  styled  king  and  queen  of  Naples,  princes  ef  Spain 
and  Sicily  ;  they  never  were  called  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  and  betii  the 
Sicilies  then ;  and  lastly.  Burgundy  was  never  put  before  Milan.  Nov 
to  prove  all  t^is  that  I  say,  I  have  here  all  the  records  of  that  Ikne,  wbieh 
will  prove  their  style  to  be  otherwise.  First,  we  shall  shew  the  sets  of 
pariiament  of  that  time.  The  sitting  began  the  21st  of  October,  in  that 
year,  which  was  before  their  deeds,  and  ended  the  9th  Decemh^  afttr. 
We  shall  first  read  the  titles  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  and  you  will  fin^ 
them  just  as  I  have  opened  them.     Read  the  statute-book. 

Clerk  reads.  'Acts  made  at  a  parliament  begun  and  hotden  at 
Westminster,  the  21st  day  of  October,  in  the  second  and  third  yean  of 
the  reign  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  lord  and  lady  Philip  and  Mary, 
by  the  grace  of  Ood,  king  and  queen  of  England,  France,  Naples,  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Ireland,  defenders  of  the  faith,  princes  of  Spain  and  SicOy,  sreb- 
dukes  of  Austria,  dukes  of  Milan,  Burgundy,  and  Brabant,  eountt  of 
Haspurg,  Flanders  and  Tyroll :  and  there  continued  and  kept  mti]  tlie 
dissolution  of  the  same,  being  the  9th  day  of  December  tben  next  enaning.** 

Mr.  Bradbury. — Here  in  the  act  made  by  the  public  council  of  the 
kingdom,  the  style  is  in  the  ancient  manner.  And  your  lordship  observet 
these  no  small  diflEerences.  Here  first  Spain  is  left  out  in  tile  enumeration 
of  the  kingdoms,  and  so  Sicily  and  Naples  are  instead  of  them.  Id  ^ 
deeds,  Spain  is  put  in  before  France,  and  the  Sicilies  made  a  kxagdon 
too.  Secondly,  Here  in  the  stvle  of  the  act  they  are  called  but  prineesof 
Spain  and  Sicily,  that  in  the  deeds  is  quite  left  out.  And  then  n  th« 
acts  of  parliament,  Milan  is  put  before  fiui^gundy ;  in  the  deeds  Buigusdy 
before  Milan.  And  how  this  great  alteration  of  the  style  ahoiiid  cone 
to  be  put  in  a  miller's  lease,  is  strange.  We  have  next  an  aoee«nt  of  all 
the  fines  of  Hilary  term,  which  was  the  next  term  following ;  for  tbcsr 
first  deeds  happen  to  be  in  Michaelmas  term,  and  then  the  pat^anmt 
sate  too.     (Many  of  which  were  read.) 

Mr.  Bradbury. — Here  are  likewise  the  fines  of  the  EasteT'^tenn  foHo«* 
ing,  which  shew  that  still  the  old  style  continued  in  all  tlie  pnbKc  records. 
And  if  we  could  as  easily  have  brought  sAl  the  enrolmento  tvf  deeds,  tfcst 
Miould  prove  the  same.    (The  fines  of  Eastertettn  itad.) 
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Mr.  Bmdbury  -—'Now,  my  loid,  we  shall  shew  when  the  style  turned, 
that  was  in  Trinity-term  after.     (The  fines  read.) 

Mr.  Bradbury. — But  I  cannot  see  how  these  deeds  could  be  truly  mads 
at  that  time,  when  they  stand  single,  and  none  like  them  can  be  shewn, 
except  they  come  from  the  same  forge  that  these  do.  I  cannot  belicTe  the 
miller  alone,  or  he  that  drew  his  leases  for  him,  could  so  long  before  pro- 
phecy what  manner  of  style  should  hereafter  be  used. 

Mr.  WillL'ims. — Your  lordship  has  heard  our  deed  of  the  10th  of  De^ 
cember,  in  the  same  year,  read  already  :  but  we  having  here  the  ledger^ 
book  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  which  cannot  be  made  for  a  turn,  but 
was  written  at  that  time  ;  we  desire  the  style  may  be  read  there. — (Which 
was  done,  and  bore  out  the  detection.) 

In  addition  to  this  damning  proof,  evidence  was  brought  to  shew  that 
Lady  Ivy  had  forged,  or  caused  to  be  forged  other  deeds  upon  different 
occasions. 

In  summing  up  to  the  jury,  Chief  Justice  Jefferies  thus  commented  on 
the  strange  turn  the  case  bad  taken  : 

*'  But  then  they  come  to  the  last  point  of  evidence,  and  that  you  must 
very  nacrowly  observe  and  weigh.  Say  they,  because  you  depend  sa 
much  upon  Caiter*s  lease,  which  takes  notice  of  such  and  such  boundaries 
and  also  that  of  Roper,  which  you  pretend  to  be  made  at  such  a  time, 
these,  we  say,  are  forged.     And  for  it  they  give  this  evidence. 

"  The  first  part  is  a  natural,  legal,  evidence,  and  a  proper  evidence  in 
things  of  this  nature  to  detect  a  forgery  ;  an  evidence  that  we  learn  out 
of  our  books  of  law,  and  it  is  an  argumentative  one.  If  you  produce 
deeds  made  in  such  a  time,  when  say  you,  such  titles  were  used,  and  such 
prefaces  made  to  them  in  their  preambles,  when  indeed  there  were  no  such 
titles  used  at  that  time,  that  sheweth  your  deeds  are  counterfeit  and  forged 
and  not  true  deeds.  And  there  is  Digitua  Dei^  the  finger  of  God  in  it ; 
thst  though  the  design  be  laid  deep,  and  the  contrivance  sculk,  yet  truth 
and  justice  will  appear  one  time  or  another ;  and  though  they  may  put 
some  gull  upon  justice  for  a  while,  yet  it  will  in  time  be  discovered,  to 
the  confusion  and  shame  of  the  undertakers.  Say  they,  you  have  taken 
wonderful  care  to  have  both  deeds  carry  the  same  flourish  at  the  top  of 
each  of  them ;  you  call  Philip  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
both  Sicilies;  and  you  put  Burgundy  in  the  dueil  style,  before  Milan  : 
this  is  tlie  language  of  both  deeds,  but  that  sheweth  them  not  to  be  true 
deeds,  that  carrieth  forgery  in  the  very  face  of  it ;  for  Philip  and  Mary 
never  came  to  write  themselves  king  and  queen  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  till 
Trinity  term,  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  their  reigns ;  whereas  your 
deeds  bear  date  in  November  before.  Till  Trinity  term  Naples  was  a 
kingdom,  and  they  were  but  princes  of  Spain  and  Sicily.  And  besides, 
they  used  always  before  that  time,  to  put  Milan  among  the  dukedoms 
first  before  Buiigundy. 

*'  For  instanees  and  proofs  of  this  objection,  they  shew  you  the  titles  of 
the  acts  of  parliament  in  that  year,  in  October,  November,  and  December; 
tbey  shew  you  the  fines  levied  in  Hilary  term  and  Easter  term,  and 
Trinity  term ;  till  which  term  the  records  of  the  kingdom  of  fines  and 
r««eove?ie0 j  bore  all  the  old  style  ;  and  so  do  the  conveyances  enrolled  and 
not  enrolled  of  that  time.  And  with  great  bravery  they  challenge  the 
d^fiandant**  eouvael  to  shew  any  one  conveyance  or  record  (except  those 
or  your  own  making)  that  is  otherwise.     And  as  a  further  evidence  they 
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My«  we  hATtt  Aome  leases  entered  in  oar  books,  and  so  not  caleolated  for 

this  purpose,  which  have  no  other  than  the  old  style  of  the  king  and 
queen. 

"  And  in  truth  this  is  a  material  evidence  to  prove  these  to  be  forged 
deeds ;  and  it  is  made  the  more  material  by  this  circumstance,  which  Mr. 
Att<umey  was  pleased  to  mention ;  and  that  is,  the  notice  they  had  from  Mr. 
Neale's  bragging  of  this  very  objection  to  their  deeds,  and  yet  they  should 
not  come  prepared  to  give  it  an  answer.  And  I  must  deal  plainly  with 
you — that  very  one  thing  makes  it  an  objection  of  very  great  weight  and 
moment* 

"  But  still,  say  they,  besides  all  this  evidence  we  shall  go  a  step  forther, 
and  evince  the  likelDiood  that  these  deeds  should  be  forged ;  for  your 
client,  the  defendant,  is  apt  to  forge  deeds.  And  to  prove  that  we  pro* 
duce  evidence  also. 

**  After  this  long  evidence,  gentlemen,  you  have  had  as  good  an  account 
of  the  substance  of  it,  as  I  can  by  my  notes  and  memory  recollect.  If 
any  of  the  gentlemen  that  are  of  Uie  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  or  for  the 
defendant,  do  think  I  have  omitted  anything  that  is  material,  on  either 
side,  they  have  free  liberty  to  remind  the  court  of  it.  You  are  the  judges 
of  this  fact,  whether  this  land  do  of  right  belong  to  the  plaintiff  or  to  the 
defendant :    And  I  leave  it  to  your  consideration," 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  verdict  went  against  Lady  Ivy ;  the  foiged 
deeds  were  impounded  by  order  of  the  court,  and  an  information  for  the 
forgery  (at  that  time  a  misdemeanor  only)  was  exhibited  forthwith  against 
her  ladyship,  but  what  further  came  of  it  does  not  appear. 


No.  VII. — Tbx  Murdbb  of  Db.  Clekghx. 

Db.  Andrew  Clenche  was  a  physician  of  note  and  property,  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The  perpetrator  of  his  strange  and  bar- 
barous murder,  one  Henry  Harrison,  commonly  called  Captain  Harri* 
son,  was  originally  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  afterwards  a  trooper  in  Lord 
Dartmouth's  Regiment :  he  appears  also  to  have  belonged  to  that  class 
of  bullies,  which  was  so  notorious  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of 
which  we  find  continual  mention  in  the  plays  and  histories  of  the  time. 
The  trial  of  Harrison  for  this  murder,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  a  new 
era  in  our  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  revolution  of  1688  had  not 
long  passed,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Holt  had  come  upon  the 
judgment  seat,  the  first  of  that  noble  line  of  judges  who  were  about  to 
purify  the  ermine,  and  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  our  courts  from  the 
judicial  horrors  of  preceding  times.  This  trial,  though  some  bad  practice 
and  worse  law  (since  abolished)  were  then  still  in  force  against  the  pri- 
soner, presents  a  visible  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  criminal  investiga- 
tions of  a  few  years  antecedent,  the  object  more  clearly  in  view  hdag 
BOW  the  investigation  of  truth,  without  oppression  of  the  accused. 

The  trial  of  Harrison  for  the  murder  of  Dr,  Clenche  took  place  at 
the  Old  BaUey  the  6th  April,  1692.  The  other  judges  present  beside 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  were.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  sad 
Sir  Edward  Nevill,  a  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  both  Whig  lavyen 
of  eminence ;  who  had  been  restored  to  tlie  bench  at  the  restoration. 
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The  indictment,  which  charged  the  pHaoner,  Henry  Harrison  (assis* 
ted  by  another,  yet  unknown),  with  wilful  murder,  concluded,  in  conse-* 
quence  of  tlie  joint  rule  of  William  and  Mary,  by  stating  that  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  ''against  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  Lord  and  Lady, 
the  King  and  Queen  now,   their  crown  and  dignity." 

The  prisoner  having  pleaded  that  he  was  ''  not  guilty,  in  thought, 
word,  nor  deed,"  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  John  Darnell,  Esq. 
(afterwards  Sergeant  Darnell),  thus  addressed  the  jury  on  the  part  of 
the  crown. 

Mr.  Darnell.*— May  it  please  your  lordships,  and  you  gentlemen 
that  are  sworn :  I  am  of  counsel  for  the  king  and  queen  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  stands  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Clenche,  which  was  as  barbarous  a  murder  as  any  that  hath  been  com* 
mitted  in  this  age.  And  considering  it  was  done  in  the  dark,  I  think 
there  will  be  given  as  clear  an  evidence  of  it  against  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
prisoner,  as  can  be  expected.  And  it  was  upon  this  occasion ;  one  Mrs. 
Vanwicke,  a  widow  (between  whom  and  Mr.  Harrison  there  was  a  great 
kindness),  prevailed  with  Dr.  Clenche,  to  whom  she  was  indebted  £20, 
to  lend  her  so  much  more  as  would  make  it  up  £120,  and  to  take  a 
mortgage  of  a  house  of  hers  in  Buckingham-court,  near  Charing  Cross, 
for  his  security  ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  present  with  Mrs.  YanwitSke  at 
the  lending  of  the  rest  of  the  money,  and  execution  of  the  mortgage,  as 
he  was  wont  to  be  at  the  management  of  her  affairs  ;  but  when  the  time 
came  that  it  was  to  be  repaid,  the  doctor  could  not  get  his  money,  and 
Mrs.  Vanwicke  having  but  an  estate  for  life  in  the  house,  and  having 
long  delayed  the  doctor,  he  brought  an  ejectment  for  the  recovering  of 
the  house,  upon  which  the  prisoner  came  to  Dr.  Clenche,  and  abused 
him  with  very  scurrilous  language,  and  his  passion  growing  higher,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  would  have  drawn  it,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  one  Mr.  Johnson,  it  was  thought  he  would  have  killed  the 
doctor  at  that  time ;  so  that  the  doctor  desired  Mr.  Johnson  to  take  the 
business  upon  himself,  and  to  act  in  his  own  name,  he  was  so  much 
afraid  of  him.  And  it  will  be  proved  further  to  you,  that  at  another 
time  the  prisoner  said,  that  Dr.  Clenche  was  a  rogue  and  a  villain,  and 
deserved  to  have  his  throat  cut.  And  some  time  after  this,  Mrs.  Van* 
wicke  would  have  borrowed  some  more  money  of  the  doctor,  but  he 
lefased  to  lend  it  her ;  whereupon  she  acquainting  the  prisoner  with  it, 
he  said,  leave  him  to  me,  madam  ;  I'll  warrant  you,  I'll  manage  bim  ; 
he  is  a  rogrue,  and  deserves  to  have  his  throat  cut.  And  afterwards, 
shout  St.  Thomas's  day  last,  the  prisoner  went  to  Mrs.  West  the  tenant, 
^ho  dwelt  in  the  house  mortgaged  to  Dr.  Clenche,  and  desired  of  Mrs. 
West  to  have  some  money  for  Mrs.  Vanwicke,  and  it  should  be  dis- 
counted in  part  of  the  then  next  Christmas  rent.  But  the  said  Mrs^ 
West  refused  to  pay  him  any,  telling  him,  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  forbid  by  Dr.  Clenche  and  the  ground  landlord,  to  pay  any  more  to 
Mrs.  Vanwicke ;  and  thereupon  the  prisoner  expressed  his  further  malice 
ag&inst  the  doctor,  and  said,  he  is  a  great  rogue,  and  a  villain,  and 
deserves  to  have  his  throat  cut,  and  will  not  die  in  his  bed.  And,  gen- 
tlemen, soon  after  the  prisoner  began  to  put  his  malicious  design  against 
^e  doctor  into  execution,  and  the  method  he  took  was  first  to  changd 
^8  lodgings ;  for  on  the  day  before  Christmas  Eve  last,  he  took  new 
lodgmgs  at  one  Mr.   Garway's  in  Threadneedle  Street,  near  the   Old 
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Ekdmnge,  attdoded  by  a  feoUboy,  pretending  himself  to  be  a  parliainent- 
man  (M.P.)»  and  that  he  was  just  then  conie  out  of  the  country,  and  lay  m 
his  lodgings  there  every  night,  until  the  first  day  of  January  following, 
hut  lay  out  that  night  and  the  two  next  nights  following.  And  wMlst  lie 
lodged  at  this  Mt,  Gkuway's  this  matter  happened,  which  does  conduce 
somewhat  towards  the  discovery  ai  this  murder.  One  evening  the  pri- 
soner being  in  his  chamber  there,  and  one  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Garway,  making  a  fire  for  him,  he  did  take  out  his  handkerdiief, 
and  held  it  before  the  file  to  dry  it,  which  she  took  great  notice  of, 
because  it  was  coarse  and  dirty,  and  not  fit  for  his  quality  (as  sle 
thought),  it  being  made  of  ordinary  Indian  stuff,  Hke  her  mother's 
maid's  apron.  And,  gentlemen,  this  very  handkerchief  was  the  asne 
with  which  the  murder  was  committed,  and  this  Mrs.  Jackson  will 
swear  it  to  be  the  same ;  for  it  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  it  will  be 
produced  to  you.  And  we  shall  shew  you  further,  that  on  tbe  8rd 
day  of  January  (being  the  day  before  this  murder  was  committed\  be 
caused  a  sham  letter  to  be  left  for  him  at  his  lodgings  at  this  Mr  6sr> 
way's,  as  written  from  a  friend  of  his  that  was  sick  in  the  country, 
earnestly  pressing  him  to  come  qutt*kly  down  to  him  i  and  we  shiil 
prove,  that  the  same  evening,  he  being  with  Mrs.  Vanwicke  in  Wood- 
street  compter,  did  again  threaten  Dr.  Clenche,  and  said  that  he  was  s 
rogue,  and  he  would  have  his  blood.  And  upon  the  fourth  day  of 
January  last,  he  again  changed  his  lodgings,  and  took  new  ones  at 
one  Mr.  Jones's,  a  cane-chair  maker,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and 
there  he  pretended  himself  to  be  a  country  gentleman,  just  then  come 
out  of  Cumberland,  and  brought  in  a  portmanteau  trunk  thither:  and 
the  same  day  he  sent  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Garway,  where  he  had  lodged 
before,  acquainting  her  that  he  was  gone  out  of  town  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  And  to  give  you  further  satisfaction,  we  shall  prove,  that  npon 
tbe  same  fourth  day  of  January,  in  the  night  of  which  this  unfortu- 
nate gentleman  was  murdered,  the  prisoner  was  at  one  Mr.  Robert 
Humston's  lodgings  at  the  Golden  Key  in  Fleet-street,  over  dgainst 
Fetter  Lane  end,  at  near  nine  of  the  clock  at  night ;  and  being  asked 
by  Mr.  Humston  to  stay  and  sup  with  him,  he  said  he  could  not 
for  he  had  been  about  earnest  business  that  day,  which  was  to  be  done 
that  night,  and  that  a  gentleman  stayed  for  him  in  the  street,  to 
go  with  him  about  it,  and  so  he  went  away.  And  soon  after, 
about  nine  of  the  clock  the  same  night,  two  men  standing  in  Fleet 
Street,  at  Fetter  Lane  end,  called  for  a  coach,  and  asked  tlie 
coachman  if  he  knew  Dr.  Clenche,  who  dwelt  in  Bro¥mlow  Street,  in 
Holbom :  and  the  coachman  replied,  he  did  know  the  street,  but  not  tbe 
doctor :  whereupon  they  went  into  the  coach,  and  ordered  him  to  dn^^ 
to  the  end  of  Brovmlow-street ;  and  when  they  came  thither,  one  of 
them  called  to  the  coachman,  and  bade  him  go  to  Dr.  Clenche's  and  tell 
him,  that  two  gentlemen  in  a  coacbj  at  the  end  of  the  street,  desired  hitn 
to  go  with  them  to  a  patient  who  was  very  sick  ;  which  the  coaclinian 
^d.  And  he  found  the  doctor  in  his  night-gown  and  slippers,  and  just 
a-going  to  bed  ;  but  he  immediately  dressed  himself,  and  went  to  tfaem 
intotVe  coach.  And  it  fell  out  very  happily  for  the  further  discovery  of 
this  murder,  that  while  this  coach  stood  at  the  end  of  Brownlow-slreet.  * 
young  gentlewoman  standing  at  her  door  near  it,  and  fjincying  that  while 
the  coachman  went  on  the  errand,  the  gentlemen  would  slip  out  of  the 


coach  (I  Uilnk  they  call  it  bilking)  she  watched  them.  And  a  lamp  ihat 
lighted  cross  Holbom  over  against  firownlow-street  end,  and  ttootber 
about  the  middle  df  Brownlow-street,  gave  such  a  light  into  the  coach, 
that  she  plainly  saw  one  of  the  men  that  sat  in  it,  and  saw  him  look  out 
of  the  coach  after  the  coachman,  and  heard  him  swear  at  the  coachman, 
because  he  made  no  more  haste  in  going  to  the  doctor's  house  :  and  she 
is  very  certain  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the  same  person  that  looked 
out  of  the  coach,  and  that  did  swear  at  the  coachman,  and  is  more  con* 
fident  of  it  from  the  remarkableness  of  bis  voice.  For  she  hearing  of  this 
marder,  and  remembering  these  circumstances,  she  went  to  Newgate  ta 
see  the  prisoner,  and  hearing  his  voice  in  another  room,  before  she  saw 
him,  she  declared  to  the  persons  that  were  then  with  her,  that  the  voice 
she  then  heard  was  the  person's  voice  that  she  saw  look  out  of  the  coach 
and  that  did  swear  at  the  coachman ;  and  afterwards  when  she  came  into 
the  room  where  the  prisoner  was,  though  with  several  other  men,  she  pointed 
to  him  as  the  person,  and  she  hearing  him  then  speak  again,  declared  to 
the  persons  with  her,  that  both  by  his  voice,  and  by  his  countenance,  she 
knew  him  to  be  the  same  man.  And,  my  lord,  after  those  gentlemen 
had  gotten  the  doctor  into  the  coach,  one  of  them  called  to  the  coach- 
man, and  bade  him  make  haste  and  drive  them  to  Leaden-halUmarkett 
and  when  they  were  come  within  Holborn-bars,  one  of  thorn  called  to 
the  coachman,  and  bade  him  drive  faster ;  whereupon  the  coachman  drove 
them  very  fast  through  Holbom  to  Leaden-hall-market-^te ;  and 
when  he  came  there,  one  of  them  bade  him  drive  to  the  Pye  without 
Aldgate  (before  which  time,  without  doubt,  the  murder  was  committed 
upon  the  doctor,  for  his  hat  was  found  next  morning  in  Holbom,  near 
Fetter-lane  end  ;  but  the  driving  so  long  about  after,  is  supposed  to  be 
done,  lest  the  doctor  might  recover)  ;  and  when  they  were  come  without 
Aldgate,  one  of  them  ordered  the  coachman  to  ask  there  for  one  Hunt, 
a  chinirgeon,  which  he  did,  and  being  answered,  that  no  such  ))er80ii 
was  there,  he  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  back  again  to  Leaden-hall, 
and  when  they  came  there,  one  of  them  called  the  coachman,  and  gave 
him  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  bade  him  go  into  the  roaxket  there 
to  one  Hunt,  a  poulterer,  and  buy  them  a  couple  of  fowls,  but  the 
coachman  could  not  find  any  Hunt,  a  poulterer ;  but  however  he  boaj^ht 
a  couple  of  fowls- for  three  shillings,  and  when  he  came  with  them  to  his 
coach,  the  two  gentlemen  were  gone,  and  the  doctor  left  in  the  coach, 
murdered,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  fast  about  his  neck,  with  a  coal  in  it 
(which  will  be  proved  to  be  the  prisoner's  handkerchief)*  Besides,  there 
was  a  boy  in  the  street  there,  who  took  notice  of  the  coachman's  being 
sent  of  an  errand,  and  saw  the  two  persons  come  out  of  the  coach  in 
great  haste,  and  he  going  towards  the  coach  before  they  went  out  of  it, 
one  of  them  did  swear  at  him  to  be  gone,  and  of  him  the  boy  took  most 
notice,  and  was  as  positive  as  any  man  can  be  to  the  person  of  one  that 
he  never  saw  before,  that  the  prisoner  now  at  the  bar  was  one  of  them» 
and  was  the  person  that  did  then  swear  at  him ;  but  this  witness  is  spirited 
away,  and  cannot  be  heard  of,  although  he  hath  been  described  in  the 
"  Gazette,"  and  diligent  search  and  inquiry  has  been  made  after  him.  But 
we  have  his  examination  upon  oath  before  the  coroner  ;  and  we  must 
submit  to  the  court  how  far  that  shall  be  admitted  as  evidlence.  Gentle- 
men,  w^^  will  call  our  witnesses ;  and  if  they  prove  all  this  matter,  I  be- 
lieve  every  .maji  here  will  be  satisfied,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  guilty 
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of  tUa  bftse  murder.     Pray,  call  and  swear  Mr.  George  WigTnore.    [Who 
was  sworn  with  others.] 

After  eYidence  was  brought,  which  proved  the  affidr  of  tHe  mortgage, 
the  threatening  language  of  Harrison,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  in 
changing  lodgings,  as  stated  by  counsel,  the  important  testimony 
about  the  handkerchief  was  thus  given. 

Mr.  Darnell.    Gall  Mrs.  Cliarles  Jackson.    [Who  was  sworn.] 

Mr.  Darnell.  Pray,  tell  my  lord  and  die  jury,  what  you  know  coneen- 
ing  Mr.  Harrison's  coming  to  lodge  at  Mr  Oarway's,  and  when  be  went 
away,  and  what  you  know  of  any  handkerchief  he  had. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  He  came  on  the  day  before  Christmas-'Eve,  to  lodge 
at  my  father's,  Mr.  Gbrway's  house,  and  Icdged  there  sereral  nigfati, 
SAid  went  away  the  3rd  of  January  at  night  with  his  things,  hot  was  ab- 
sent some  nights  between  his  coming  and  going  away ;  and  whilst  be 
lodged  there,  I  observed  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  as  I  was  making 
a  fire  for  him  in  his  chamber,  and  the  more,  because  he  had  said  Be 
was  a  parliament-man  (M.P.),  and  I  thought  it  more  like  a  seaman's 
handkerchief,  than  a  parliament-man's,  and  our  maid  had  an  apron  of 
the  same  kind  of  stuff.  [Then  the  handkerchief  was  produced  in  court 
by  the  coroner,  and  the  coal  in  it,  wherewith  Dr.  Clencbe  wu 
strangled.] 

Mr.  Darnell.  Mrs.  Jackson,  I  desire  that  you  would  look  upon  that 
handkerchief,  and  tell  the  court  what  you  know  of  it. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  This  is  the  handkerchief  that  I  saw  Mr.  Harrison 
hold  to  the  fire,  when  I  was  making  of  it  in  his  chamber,  or  very  like 
that  handkerchief,  for  I  observed  it  to  be  very  like  my  mother's  roaid'i 
apron.  [Then  a  piece  of  the  maid's  apron  was  produced,  aadthej 
being  compared,  were  very  like.] 

Harrison.     Did  you  bear  me  say  I  was  a  parliament-man  t 

Mrs.  Jackson.     Yes,  I  heard  you  say  so. 

Harrison.     Perhaps  you  might  hear  my  boy  say  so. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Your  foot-boy  said  you  were  a  parliament-man :  and 
you  said  so  yourself. 

The  transaction  itself,  in  which  Dr.  Clencbe  lost  his  life,  was  Uien 
proved  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Darnell.     Swear  John  Sikes  the  coachman.     [Which  was  done.] 
Mr.  Darnell.     Give  an  account  to  the  court  what  you  know  about 
carrying  two  men  in    your   coach  and  how  you   found   Dr.   Cienche 
murdered. 

John  Sikes.  My  lord,  on  the  4th  of  January  last,  being  Monday, 
I  was  at  the  play-house,  and  there  I  took  up  a  man  and  a  woman,  and 
carried  them  into  the  city  ;  so  I  brought  the  gentleman  back  again 
to  the  Green-Dragon  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street;  and  then,  he  said  be 
would  pay  me  by  the  hour;  he  said  that  it  was  but  much  about  nine 
o'clock.  Then  I  left  him,  and  was  driving  up  the  street,  tovardf 
the  Temple,  and  two  men  stood  in  Fleet  Street,  about  Fetter-I^o^ 
end,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  knew  Dr.  Cienche,  who  dwelt  in  Brownlov 
Street  in  Holbom?  I  told  them,  that  I  did  not  know  Dt.  Clencbe, 
but  I  knew  the  street.     So  they  went  into  my  coach,  and  one  of  thin 
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bade  me  inve  thither,  and  I  did,  and  stopped  at  the  street's  end  ;  because 
the  gate  at  the  other  end  was  shut,  so  that  I  could  not  turn  my 
coach :  and  one  of  them  bid  me  go  and  tell  the  doctor  that  there  were 
two  gentlemen  in  a  coaoh  at  the  street's  end,  that  would  desire  him  to 
go  with  them  to  see  one  that  was  not  weU.  The  doctor  asked  me  if  I 
could  tell  who  they  were  ?  Or.  who  it  was  that  he  was  to  go  to  ?  I 
told  him  that  I  could  not  telK  The  doctor  was  in  his  night-gown  and 
slippers,  and  he  dressed  himself :  and  when  he  came  to  the  coach,  one  of 
them  removed  from  his  place,  and  gave  him  the  hinder  part  of  the  coach, 
and  told  him  that  they  had  a  friend  that  was  not  well :  and  one  of  them 
bid  me  drive  to  Leadenhall-maiket ;  and  when  I  came  about  Holbom- 
ban,  one  of  them  called  to  me,  and  asked  me  why  I  drove  so  slowly  ? 
and  bid  me  drive  faster ;  so  I  drove  £sst,  and  came  to  Leadenhall :  and 
then  one  of  them  bade  me  drive  to  the  Pye  Tavern  without  Aldgate, 
and  there  ordered  me  to  stop.  And  when  I  had  stopped  there,  one  of 
them  called  to  me,  and  told  me  that  I  need  not  stir  out  of  my  coach 
box,  hut  call  to  the  boy  at  the  tavern,  and  ask  for  one  Hunt,  a  chyrur* 
geon,  which  I  did  do :  and  when  the  boy  came  to  me  again,  he  said 
there  was  no  such  man*  Then  one  of  them  bade  me  drive  back  agaiu 
to  Leadenhall ;  and  in  the  time  I  stayed  there,  and  turned  my  coach, 
Aldgate  was  shut ;  and  when  I  came  to  the  gate,  one  of  them  gave 
sixpence  to  the  watch,  and  the  gate  was  opened,  and  I  drove  to  Leaden- 
hall-gate.  And  when  I  came  there«  I  stopped  again,  and  one  of  them 
gave  me  half-a-crown,  and  bade  me  go  and  buy  a  fowl  of  one  Hunt,  a 
poulterer ;  but  after  I  had  gone  a  little  way  from  the  coach,  he  called  me 
again,  and  said,  here,  coachman,  you  had  as  good  take  another  shilling, 
and  buy  a  couple  :  so  I  went  and  bought  a  couple  of  fowls,  but  could 
find  no  such  poulterer  as  Hunt ;  so  I  bought  them  of  another,  and  I 
gave  three  shillings  for  them.  And  when  I  came  back  to  the  coach  side, 
I  found  Dr.  Clenche  (as  I  thought)  sitting  against  the  fore  seat,  with  his 
head  against  the  cushion  :  I  pufled  him,  and  cried.  Master,  master,  for  I 
thought  he  had  been  in  drink,  but  I  could  not  get  one  word  from  him  ; 
and  then  I  went  to  the  watch,  who  were  near ;  and  when  they  came 
we  found  him  strangled,  with  a  handkerchief  about  his  neck,  and  a  coal 
in  it,  placed  just  upon  his  windpipe,  but  the  other  two  men  were  gone. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Had  one  of  the  two  men  a  cloak  on  f 

Sikes.     I  cannot  remember  that. 

L.  C.  J.    What  kind  of  habit  had  he  !     Had  he  black  clothes  on  ? 

Sikes.     My  lord,  I  cannot  tell  justly  what  clothes  he  had  on. 

L.  0,  J.    Tott  have  heard  him  speak :  what  said  he  ? 

Sikes*     My  lord,  he  never  spoke  to  me ;  it  was  the  other  man. 

Harriaon.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  the  other?  was  he  less  than  I,  or 
taller? 

Sikes*    He  was  taller  than  you,  with  his  own  hair. 

Hr.  Darnell.  Can  you  be  positive  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  one 
of  those  two  persons  ? 

Sikes*  My  lord,  one  of  those  two  persons  had  a  perriwig  on,  of  a 
light-coloured  hair :  and  I  do  verily  believe,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
is  the  same  person  ;  I  cannot  be  positive  he  is  one  of  them,  but  as  near 
as  I  can  judge  of  a  man  whom  I  have  seen  but  once,  he  is  one  of  them* 

Harrison.  My  lord,  I  desire  your  lordship  to  observe  the  time  that  ha 
took  the  two  men  up,  and  what  time  it  was  they  ran  out  of  the  coach. 

ST.  iAMM»*B  MAO.,   NO,   VI.  I*  I* 
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L.  C.  J.    Goacbman,  what  time  was  it  they  left  your  coach  ? 

Sikes.  Aboat  half-an»hoar  past  ten»  and  it  was  about  a  quarter-of- 
an  boor  past  nine  when  I  took  them  up. 

Mr.  DameU.  Pray  let's  ask  the  coachman  one  thing  more*  Coach- 
man, look  upon  that  handkerchief;  do  you  know  it,  and  where  did  you  see 
it  ?    [The  handkerchief  was  produced  by  the  coroner.] 

Sikes.  I  do  believe  that  is  the  same  handkerchief  that  was  about 
Dr.  Clenche*s  neck  when  he  was  found  murdered. 

L.  0.  J.  Call  the  coachman.  Hark  you,  in  what  posture  did  yon 
find  Dr.  Clenche  when  you  came  back  to  your  coach  t 

9ikes.  My  Lord,  be  was  sat  in  the  bottom  of  tha  coach*  leaning  on 
one  side,  with  his  head  against  the  cushion. 

L.  C.  J.    Was  a  handkerchief  then  about  his  neck  t 

Sikea*  Yes,  my  lord,  I  untied  this  handkerchief^  and  this  is  the 
same ;  and  here  is  the  coal  that  was  lapt  in  it ;  it  was  lapt  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  it  laid  against  the  doctor's  wind-pipe. 

Mr.  Darnell.  Call  Mr.  Bebone  and  Mr.  Maniott.  [Who  weie 
•worn.] 

Mr.  Darnell.  Mr.  Rebone,  tell  what  you  kno^  concerning  the  hand- 
kerchief^ and  how  you  found  the  doctor. 

[He  takes  the  handkerchief,  and  looks  on  it.] 

Rebone.  This  handkerchief  was  about  the  doctor^s  neck,  and  the  coal 
in  it.  And  it  lay  just  upon  his  win,d-pipe,  when  I  saw  him  dead  in  the 
coach.  The  coachman  came  to  Mr.  Marriot's  house,  and  asked  £ori 
constable,  and  we  went  to  the  coach-side,  and  there  we  found  him  lying 
fdong ;  and  we  took  him,  and  carried  him  to  the  Bull-Inn,  and  there  he 
was  let  blood  on  the  arms,  and  the  chyrurgeon  took  about  half  a  spoonful 
of  blood  out  of  his  right  arm  ;  and  he  was  let  blood  on  the  other  arm, 
but  that  did  but  just  trickle  down,  and  we  could  not  get  him  to  life  again ; 
and  we  found  a  silver  ink-horn  in  his  pocket,  and  that,  and  the  rest  of  his 
things,  were  secured.     This  is  all  I  can  say  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Darnell.     Call  Mrs.  Eleanor  Ashbolt.     [Who  was  sworn.] 

Mr.  Darnell.  Pray  tell  my  lord  and  the  court,  what  you  know  of  any 
persons  you  saw  in  a  coach  at  Brownlow  Street  end,  that  night  Dr.  Qendie 
wa9  murdered. 

Mrs.  Ashbolt.  May  it  please  your  lordship,  I  went  out  of  an  enand 
for  one  Madame  Anwell,  a  gentlewoman  who  lodges  at  my  mother's  house; 
and  coming  home  again,  I  saw  a  coach  stop  at  Brownlow  Street  end, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  coachman  went  to  the  side 
of  the  coach :  and  one  in  the  coach  bade  him  go  to  Dr.  Clenche's,  and 
tell  him,  that  there  were  two  gentlemen  stayed  for  him  in  a  coach :  and 
M  he  went  up  the  street,  he  went  slowly,  and  looked  back  two  or  three 
times :  whereupon  one  of  the  persons  leaned  out  of  the  coach,  and  did 
swear  at  the  coachman  to  make  haste ;  and  I  went  round  the  coach,  snd 
could  discern  Mr.  Harrison's  face ;  and  I  stayed,  and  saw  Dr.  Clenche  go 
into  the  coach,  and  one  of  them  gave  his  place  to  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Darnell.  Why  were  you  so  curious,  mistreas,  and  what  did  yon 
observe  further  ? 

Mrs.  Ashbolt.  I  thought  they  might  give  the  coachman  a  slip.  1 
well  observed  Mr.  Harrison,  but  do  not  know  the  other  man.  There 
were  two  lamps  burning,  one  in  Brownlow  Street,  and  the  other  in 
Holbom,  over  against  the  end  of  Brownlow  Street,  and  they  lighted  quite 
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tfafoagb  the  coach ;  and  the  men  pulled  themselves  backwards,  when  they 
taw  me  look  on  them  :  it  was  that  night  that  the  doctor  was  murdered* 
I  went  to  Newgate  afterwards.  Madame  Clenche  desued  me  to  go  and 
see  Mr.  Harrison ;  and  when  I  came  to  Newgate,  it  seems  he  was  writing 
letters,  so  I  staid  before  I  went  into  the  room :  and  there  were  two  men 
with  me,  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  talking  Tery  loud ;  said  they  to  me,  who 
is  it  that  speaks  now  ?  why  says  I,  it  is  one  of  the  persons  that  was  in  the 
coach  when  Dr.  Clenche  was  murdered. 

L.  C.  J.     Who  are  those  two  men  that  were  with  you  ? 

Mrs.  Ashbolt.  One  of  them  was  one  Mr.  Jones,  a  coach*maker  in 
Holbom,  and  the  other  was  Madame  Clenche*s  coachman. 

L.  C.  J.  Did  you  know  the  prisoner,  when  you  saw  him  in  Newgate, 
to  be  one  of  them  that  were  in  the  coach  ? 

Mrs.  Ashbolt.  Yes,  I  did ;  I  knew  him  to  be  the  same  man,  as  soon  as 
I  saw  him  :  and  he  changed  countenance  as  soon  as  he  saw  me. 

Harrison.  My  lord,  Mb  woman  is  certainly  hired  by  the  viUains  that 
are  against  me.  Pray,  ask  her,  my  lord,  why  she  did  not  make  a  dis- 
covery sooner? 

L.  C.  J.     Mistress,  what  say  you  to  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ashbolt.  I. acquainted  Madame  Anwell  wliat  I  had  seen  and  ob- 
served, and  then  she  told  Madame  Clenche,  after  last  sessions  ;  and  then 
■he  desired  me  to  go  to  Newgate  to  see  Mr.  Harrison,  and  I  went  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  I  should  have  told  it  to  Madame  Clenche  sooner,  but  my 
mother  was  loath  I  should  be  concerned  about  such  a  thing. 

Added  to  this,  was  the  following  deposition,  taken  before  the  coroner, 
which  was  read  in  court,  upon  its  being  shewn  that  the  witness, 
Boswell,  was  kept  a  way  by  the  prisoner  or  his  friends. 

CI.  of  the  Peace  reads  : 

**  12  Januarii,  1691.  Andrew  Boswell,  servant  to  Richard  Tims,  shoe- 
maker,  sworn  and  examined  touching  the  death  of  Andrew  Clenche, 
doctor  of  physic,  deceased,  suth  That  he,  this  informant,  being  sent  to 
Mr.  Partner's  at  the  Bull-Head  ale-house  in  Leadenhall-street,  on  Monday 
last  was  se'nnight,  being  the  4th  of  this  instant  January,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  saw  a  coach  standing 
against  Leadenhall-market ;  and  heard  some  person  that  was  in  the  coach 
say,  Make  haste  :  and  this  informant  says,  that  according  to  the  best  of 
his  remembrance  he  heard  him  talk  of  a  poulterer's.  An3  this  informant 
says,  That  soon  after  the  coachman  was  gone  into  the  market,  this  in- 
formant saw  two  persons  go  out  of  the  coach,  one  whereof  had,  as  this 
informant  believes,  a  black  coat  on ;  and  that  this  informant  saw  the  same 
person,  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the  coach,  fling  a  cloak  over  him  :  and 
then  both  the  persons  went  through  the  market  on  the  west  part.  And 
this  informant  saith.  That  this  informant  going  to  look  into  the  coach,  the 
pmon  that  had  the  cloak  on  him,  cry'd  damn  him  ;  and  this  informant 
saith,  That  he,  this  informant,  thereupon  going  away,  went  to  Mr.  Parker's, 
^d  told  them,  that  two  persons  had  cheated  a  coachman,  or  to  that 
effect. 

"And  Boswell  being  further  examined  the  2drd  day  of  January,  1691, 
touching  the  death  of  Andrew  Clenche,  saith,  that  he  hath  seen  Henry 
Harrison,  now  a  prisoner  in  their  majesties'  gaol  at  Newgate,  and  believes 
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he  was  one  of  the  persons  that  came  out  of  the  coach  at  Leadenhall,  a 
little  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  Monday  the  4th  of  this  instant 
January  ;  and  helieves  he  knows  him  hy  his  voice.  And  soon  after,  this 
informant  understood  that  the  said  Aiidrew  Clenche  was  murdered  in  a 
coach,  heing  the  same  coach  which  the  said  Harrison,  and  another  person 
unknown,  a  little  hefore  went  out  of." 

Harrison,  in  his  defence,  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  but  fiuled, 
from  some  of  his  witnesses  being  shewn  to  be  of  bad  character  and  con- 
duct, and  from  others,  who  were  credible,  not  helping  him  by  their 
evidence. 

While  the  counsel  for  the  crown  was  in  the  course  of  contradicting 
this  defence,  a  remarkable  instance  occurred,  to  shew  the  ready  and  strict 
justice  of  Lord  Holt.  Mr.  Darnell  called  a  witness  to  prove  some 
felonious  act  or  intention  of  the  prisoner  three  years  before,  when  the  jodge 
interposed,  exclaiming  indignantly,  *'  Hold,  hold,  what  ate  you  doing  now  t 
Are  jou  going  to  arraign  his  whole  life  ?  Away,  away,  that  ought  not 
.fe^be;   that  is  nothiog^to  the  matter." 

JThe  summoning  up  of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  in  this  case,  is  a  specbnea 
of  judicial  clearness,  conciseness,  and  impartiality.  After  going  through 
the  whole  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  Uie  learned  judge  thus  proceeded 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  address : — 

"  You  have  heard  likewise  what  the  prisoner  says  for  himself;  he  does 
undertake  to  prove  that  he  was  in  anodier  place ;  (that  is)  that  he  should 
come  into  Maecaffee's  house  in  Crown  Court,  over  against  Seijeant*s  Iniit 
in  Chancery  Lane :  and  Maccaffee,  he  tells  you,  that  there  were  some  other 
company  there,  and  that  Harrison  came  in  very  cold,  and  that  they  went 
to  cards,  and  played  for  one  penny  a  comer  at  whist ;  and  that  he  did 
continue  there  from  nine  till  eleven  o'clock  ;  and  if  he  was  there  then,  it 
is  impossible  he  should  be  guilty  of  this  fact,  for  the  tact  was  done  be- 
tween the  same  hours. 

"  Maccaffee's  wife  tells  you  the  same,  and  they  both  tell  you  who  were 
tiiere  besides,  and  who  played  together,  and  are  positive  that  the  prisoner 
was  there. 

'*  Baker  says,  that  he  went  away  about  half-an-hour  after  ten  at  night, 
and  left  Harrison  behind  him.  To  confirm  this  evidence,  they  have  called 
two  other  witnesses,  besides  the  drawers  at  the  King's-Head-Tavern,  tis. 
Mr.  Sutton  the  chyrurgeon,  who  lives  in  Stone  Cutter's  Street,  and  Mr. 
Russell.  Mr.  I^utton  says,  they  had  been  at  the  Horse-Shoe-Tavem  in 
Chancery  Lane,  and  called  for  half-a-pint  of  sack  at  the  King's-Head 
Tavern  when  they  came  by  ;  and  as  they  sat  in  the  coach,  Mr.  Harrison 
came  by  accidentally,  and  one  of  them  looking  out  of  the  coach  cries  Hairy 
or  Harrison ;  and  he  went  to  them,  and  they  drank  together  anoiber 
half  pint  of  sack. 

"  As  to  their  meeting  with  Harrison,  and  as  to  other  passages  there, 
Russel  says  the  same :  but  as  to  the  time  of  night  he  is  not  positive. 
And  they  sent  one  of  the  drawers  to  a  house  in  Crown  Court  to  enquire 
for  somebody  there. 

"  The  drawers  of  the  King' -Head  Tavern  say,  that  Mr.  Sutton  and  Mr. 
Russel  did  call  there  about  &at  time  ;  and  that  they  drank  two  half  pmts 
of  wine :  and  that  when  they  were  drinking,  a  man  came  by  with  s 
hanging  coat  or  cloak  on,  and  drank  with  them.  And  one  of  the  drawers 
went  to  call  somebody  in  Crown  Court ;  and  one  of  the  company  up 
with  his  muff,  and  gave  him  a  slap  in  the  face. 
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**  Now  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  evidence  that  you  have  heard 
on  the  behalf  of  the  prisoner ;  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
the  person  that  was  not  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Dr.  Clenche. 

**  To  which  evidence,  an  answer  hath  been  offered  ; 

First,  as  to  those  witnesses,  Maccaffee  and  his  wife ;  divers  witnesses  have 
been  produced  to  prove,  that  they  are  people  of  doubtful  credit ;  it  seems 
they  keep  a  house  of  ill  fame." 

Harrison.     I  am  glad,  my  lord,  that  I  was  there. 

L«  C.  J.  *'  Well,  well,  gentlemen,  the  people  of  the  house  are  not  of 
very  good  reputation  ;  they  keep  a  naughty  and  disorderly  house  (if 
you  believe  the  witnesses),  you  may  consider  of  their  credit. 

**  And  as  to  Mr.  Baker ;  about  nine  years  since  he  was  convicted  of  an 
arrant  cheat,  which  is  no  less  than  forgery,  for  altering  the  scavenger's  rate 
for  St.  GKles's  parish,  and  therefore  the  less  credit  is  to  be  given  to  his 
evidence ;  for  now  it  appears,  that  he  is  a  knave  upon  record  :  and  the 
very  record  itself  was  produced  against  him,  which  is  true  without  doubt> 
notwithstanding  his  pretence  of  innocen(^y.  Wha^  b  said  by  Mr.  Ru^^seL 
and  Mr.  Sutton,  I  must  leave  to  your  conlsideration ;  they  had  bem  a 
drinking,  and  the  drawer  says,  they  were  at  the  King*s-Head  Tavern  at 
eleven  of  the  clock  at  night.  Mr.  Harrison,  the  next  day  after  the 
murder,  met  a  gentleman  at  Joe's  coffee-house  in  Salisbury  Court ;  and 
though  he  had  taken  a  lodging  in  Paul's  Church  Yard,  yet  he  said,  that 
he  was  newly  come  to  town,  and  had  been  in  Kent,  and  had  remained 
there  about  three  weeks  ;  and  that  he  wanted  a  laundress  and  a  lodging, 
although  he  had  not  been  out  of  town,  and  had  taken  a  lodging  but  the 
day  before ;  and  then  he  told  the  witness,  who  discoursed  with  him  about 
the  death  of  Dr.  Clenche,  that  he  had  formerly  loved  him,  but  he  said  he 
had  been  of  late  a  barbarous  rogue  to  a  poor  gentlewoman,  a  friend  of  his  ; 
and  that  the  just  judgment  of  God  had  fallen  upon  him  for  so  doing,  and 
that  he  would  write  to  her  to  give  her  an  account  of  it,  and  advise  her  to 
write  to  Mrs.  Clenche,  and  to  tell  her,  that  she  was  a  widow  now  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Vanwicke  ;  and  he  thought  by  that  means  to  move  Mrs.  Clenche 
to  pity  her,  being  a  widow  as  well  as  herself;  and  that  whilst  they  were 
talking  thus,  one  Mr.  Ravenscrofl  tells  him,  that  Dr.  Clenche  was 
murdered,  and  that  a  bully  of  the  town,  that  belonged  to  a  gentlewoman  in 
the  compter,  one  Mrs.  Vanwicke,  was  suspected.  At  which  Mr.  Harrison 
was  much  startled,  and  said,  that  no  one  was  concerned  with  that  gentle- 
woman but  himself;  and  for  aught  he  knew  he  might  be  taken  up  for  it. 
This  is  that  which  he  said. 

"  Now  what  said  Mr.  Harrison  further  for  himself?  Why,  says  he,  this 
gentlewoman  is  not  in  prison  at  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Clenche,  and  was 
not  so  afOrmed,  but  so  reported ;  and  whether  it  were  so  or  no,  is  no  great 
matter.  Gentlemen,  you  ought  to  consider  of  the  evidence  that  you  have 
heard  against  him,  and  also  to  weigh  well  the  evidence  he  hath  brought 
for  himself. 

'*  It  is  most  plain,  if  you  believe  the  witnesses,  that  Mr.  Harrison  was 
concerned  for  this  woman  Vanwicke,  and  hath  threatened  Dr.  Clenche, 
called  him  rogue  and  rascal,  and  said,  that  he  deserved  to  have  his  throat 
cut ;  that  Harrison  went  under  a  disguise  for  some  time  before  the  murder. 
You  have  had  an  account  of  the  handkerchief,  what  kind  of  handkerehief 
Harrison  had,  and  what  handkerchief  was  taken  about  Dr.  Clenche's 
neck  you  have  seen :  and  you  heard  what  evidence  was  given  by  Mr. 
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Huinston  ;  How  the  prisoner  was  with  him  about  nine  o*clodL  that  night ; 
and  how  he  refused  to  stay  and  sup  with  Mr.  Humston.  If  Mr. 
Harrison  had  no  earnest  business,  one  would  have  thought  he  mi^t  have 
staid  with  Mr.  Humston,  better  than  to  have  gone  to  an  ale-house  in 
Crown-Court,  and  played  at  cards  at  one  penny  a-piece  a  comer ;  he 
might  have  had  better  fare,  no  doubt. 

"  The  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  say  for  him,  That  he  came  to  Maocaffee'i 
house  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  staid  till  eleven :  that  ia  contrary 
to  that  evidence  given  for  the  king,  viz.,  That  he  was  in  the  coach  at 
Brownlow  Street  end,  for  if  he  was  at  Maccaffee's  house  all  the  time  they 
mention,  it  is  impossible  he  should  be  guilty.  All  these  things  are  under 
your  serious  consideration.  You  had  best  go  together,  and  if  yon  are 
not  satisfied  upon  the  evidence  you  have  heard,  that  he  is  guilty,  then  yon 
ought  to  acquit  him  ;  but  if  you  are  satisfied  that  he  did  commit  this 
murder,  then  you  ought  to  find  him  guilty.'* 

Harrison  was  found  guilty,  and,  on  the  last  day  of  the  sessions,  wu 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  Deputy  Recorder  of  London.  The  prisoner, 
though  admitting  the  fairness  of  his  judges,  protested  against  the  justice 
of  his  conviction.  He  was  executed  on  the  15th  April,  1692,  and 
died  asserting  his  innocence  to  the  last. 

John  Cole  wasTalso  tried  for  this  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the 
2nd  September  following,  but  the  evidence  against  him  being  defective, 
he  was  acquitted.  Sir  William  Dolben,  and  Sir  John  Powell,  who 
presided  on  this  occasion,  were  both  Whig  judges  of  fiiir  repute,  and 
ability.  With  this  trial  ceased  all  farther  investigation  into  the  cmel 
and  mysterious  tragedy  of  Dr.  Clenche's  death. 
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GATHERINGS  FOR  A  GARLAND  OF  BISHOPRICK 

BLOSSOMS. 

By  Wm.  Htlton  Lomgstaffb,  Esq. 

AOTHOR  OF  '<  DABLINaTON,  ITS  AnNALS  AKD  ChABACTEBISTICS,  &C.^ 


**  Tet  look  ye  np  along  into  my  setting  side, 
Where  Teis  first  firom  my  boands  rich  Dunelme  doth  divide; 
And  yon  shall  see  those  rills,  that  with  ihear  watexy  prease^ 
Their  most  beloved  Teis  so  plenteoosly  increase; 
The  daar,  ynl  lesser  Lane»  tne  Bander,  and  the  Qret, 
All  oat  of  me  do  flow." 

DraylKMy  Narik  Ridmgof  Yorkshxre^  loqmiwr. 

I  AM  sure  that  at  the  present  season,  while  the  event  alluded  to  is  firesh 
in  the  minds  of  the  loyal  li^es  of  England,  they  will  thank  me  for 
placing  on  record  in  these  pages  one  specimen  of  the  modem  minstrelsy 
of  the  North.     It  must  not  sleep  forgotten  in  a  newspaper  file. 


A  Durham  Funeral  Diroe. 

Hark  1  those  muffled  bells, 

What  mean  their  luonmful  Dealings, 
Which  vibrate  through  the  cells 
Of  the  heart's  most  latent  feelings  ? 
Those  beUs  reply 
We  sigh,  we  sigh, 
For  Adelaide  at  rest, 
For  Adelaide, 
Our  Adelaide, 
Queen  Adelaide  the  blest ! 

She^B  gone,  the  humble  queen, 

The  loving  wife,  the  holy  saint. 
The  gentle,  the  serene. 
The  mother  of  the  motherless. 
The  comfort  of  the  comfortless. 

Their  friend  who  had  no  other. 
We  have  tolled  at  many  a  fnneral  Bcene, 
But  sadder  at  none  other, 
(Those  bells  reply) 
Than  now  we  sigh. 
For  Adelaide  at  rest, 
For  Adelaide, 
Our  Adelaide, 
Queen  Adelaide  the  blest  I 
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We  only  toU/ar  ofhen^ 

We  sorrow  wd  for  to*, 
Bat  for  orphans,  widows,  mothers, 
Who  have  no  comforter. 

And  yet  our  deepest  tone, 
FaOs  to  express  the  moan, 
Of  all  the  sorrowmg  hearts  who  mourn 
For  Adehdde  at  rest, 
For  Adelaide, 
Our  Adelaide^ 
Queen  Adelaide  the  hlest ! 

The  most  melodious  sound 

We  ring  on  days  of  gladness, 
Should  cheerily  go  round, 
And  dissipate  all  sadness. 
But  for  the  sake  of  those 
Who  o'er  her  bier. 
With  many  a  tear, 
Their  sorrows  now  disclose, 
To  thrill  the  loftiest  skies. 
Our  sweetest  chime  should  rise, 
And  jom  the  music  of  those  lyres. 
Which  bursts  from  yon  angelic  choirs. 
On  this  most  mournful  day, 
Joy.  joy  is  hers, 
Ana  rapture  theirs. 
They  welcome  home  with  joyous  song 
A  beauteous  spirit  to  their  tnrong, 

And  charm  its  tears  away : 
But  we,  but  we  must  toll  below. 

And  sound  her  requiem  long, 
Strike  I  strike  with  measure  full  and  slow, 
The  deepest  note  of  saddest  woe. 
For  Adelaide  at  rest. 
For  Adelaide, 
Our  Adelaide, 
Queen  Adelaide  the  blest  I 

R.G. 
HatfiM  HaO,  Univ.  Durhawi,  Dec.  13<A,  1849. 


Elizabeth  Bowes. 

The  Knight  Marshall  Bowes,  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Rising  of  the  North,  had  a  daughter  Elisabeth,  for 
whom  her  royal  namesake  stood  aa  godmother.  She  married  Sir  Timothy 
Hutton,  of  Marske  (son  of  Matthew  Hutton,  Biahop  of  Duriiam),  whose 
name  on  his  odd  monument  in  Richmond  Chancel,  is  translated  into 
Greek  as  Ti/i^  Otov  od  T<Syo«.  He  died  *'  anno  ultimo  patientiae  sancto- 
rum 1629,**  as  the  said  monument  erected  by  his  son  describee  it  His 
wife  had  died  "  pridie  dominicae  palmarum,  anno  salutia  suse  1625,** 
and  the  punning  sepulchral  memorial  plays  on  her  maiden  name  contin- 
ually. 


QhtwamaoB  vob  a  qamlmjsd  of  bishopeick  iiz.o88om b.  458- 


**  Anima  hujiis  JS7iz«  mox  abiit  ad 
Theca  anime  hie  infra,  secundiim  Xti  adyentnm  expectat 
Ccelestem  poBoit  Dens  atriB  nabibuB  arcum.  {Qtea,  9.  3.) 

Et  sic  non  Ine  mmdas,  Iris  erat 
Sic  dedit  ille  arcum  mihi,  fidum  pecttu  Elie» 

Tempora  si  fuerint  niibila  nostra  maliB, 
Estqae  pharetra  mihi,  calami  quoque  sunt  mihi,  menam. 

(PBalml27.) 
Qninque  vocant  pneri,  et  trina  pnella,  patrem 
Frangitnr  hen  arena,  remanent  tamen  oeto  sagittn 

Qn»  cor  transfigont  patrio  amore  meom 
HaB  Dens  alme,  bea  precor  (illam  namane  beasti) 
Sic  coslnmjnngat  nos,  Bocietque  simut 
Sic  defunctnm  charam  Buam  uxorem  deflevit  Timo.  Button.*' 


This  singular  jingle  on  bows  is  explained  on  the  monument,  by  a  bow 
with  the  string  broken,  over  which  is  a  heart  pierced  by  twelve  arrows, 
eight  whole  and  four  broken. 


Monastic  Wbokos. 

Instances  of  thefts  by  the  monastics  finom  their  own  order  are  rare, 
but  in  1804,  a  writ  de  apostate  capiendo^  dated  at  Dalton,  is  directed  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  to  deliver  up  to  his  brotherhood,  the  friars  of 
Richmond,  Arthur  de  Hertipole  (evidently  a  native  of  Hartlepool),  an  iul- 
worthy  brother,  who  had  run  away  with  divers  goods  and  chattels,  the 
property  of  some  friends  and  neighbours,  which,  for  the  greater  security, 
had  been  deposited  with  the  warden  and  brethren.  'Die  record  states 
that  the  said  defaulter  had  been  apprehended  at  Quittontkanere  (Witton- 
le-Wear  ?  near  Wolsingham),  and  was  then  in  the  castle  of  Egremont. 

The  man  was  as  bad  as  another  evil  Durhamite,  Robert  de  Eglisclive, 
who,  like  his  father,  Walter  de  Eglisclive,  and  grand£ftther,  Robert  de 
Eglesclive  (Egglescliffe)  had  wrongftilly  detained  220  acres  of  moor  in 
Barden,  near  Richmond,  from  Easby  Abbey.  The  dispute  continued 
during  the  reigns  of  five  abbots,  all  of  whom  (and  the  fact  is  curious) 
were,  with  one  exception,  living  in  1811,  when  Robert  uUimuSf  on  inspec- 
tion of  the  conventual  charters,  sought  and  obtained  absolution.  But  he 
thought  the  souls  of  his  guilty  fore^lders  as  valuable  as  his  own,  and 
prevailed  on  the  then  abbot  and  his  three  surviving  predecessors  to  resort 
to  the  place  (locality  not  stated),  in  which  the  bodies  of  his  father  and 
grandfrither,  with  that  of  Emma,  his  mother,  lay  interred,  and  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  absolution  on  all  three.  In  consideration  of  this  vast 
condesceufiion,  the  penitent  released  the  moor,  according  to  certain  botin- 
daiies,  which  were  partly  delineated  by  a  line  where  "  the  crosses  of  the 
canons  were  placed,'*  and  to  set  at  rest  the  remaining  limits,  he 
drew  a  furrow  by  the  plough,  and  placed  therein  **  great  stones. "  The 
sanctity  of  such  marks  is  evident.  The  clause  introduced  in  the  charter 
(which  was  sealed  at  the  same  time  as  the  transaction  took  place,  and  is 
dated  at  Richmond  on  a  Sunday),  that  if  any  larger  quantity  than  that 
at  issue  was  enclosed  by  such  land  marks,  the  surplusage  should  remain 
to  the  monies,  indicates  to  me,  that  the  brethren,  in  the  wisdom  of  serpents, 
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took  good  care  that  there  should  be  no  ptnddng  on  the  part  of  the  af- 
frighted layman. 

Shb  was— but  room  fobbim  to  tell  tou  what. 
Think  what  a  wifb  should  be        awp  she  was  that. 

This  quaint  epitaph  in  Hartlepool  diurchyard  "  is  still  remembered, 
though  it  is  no  longer  legible."  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Duriiam.  At 
Winchcombe,  Gloucestershire,  there  is  a  very  bad  version  of  it : — "  She 
was*"— but  words  are  wanting    to  express  what    she  was*— ^Think 

what  a  good  wife  ought  to  be »  and  she  was  thati"     But  the  sexton 

smiles  when  a  stranger  reads  the  epitaph,  and  with  a  knowing  wink  ob- 
serves— "  Between  you  and  me,  sir,  that's  hypocritical ;  for  many's  the 
time  I've  seen  'em  together  at  fight :  pretty  earnestly,  too,  I  can  assure 
ye, 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  Latin  sentence  appended  to  a  Vane  me- 
morial in  Scruton  Church,  Yorkshire,  gave  a  singularly  chaste  effect,  £ur 
removed  from  the  lying  propensity  of  many  a  layer  sUme^  as  flat  monuments 
are  termed  in  the  North.  "  Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Davison,  A.M.,  who  was  many  years  rector  of  this  parish. 
He  died  25th  of  March,  1792,  aged  70  years.  His  widow,  Catharine, 
daughter  of  George  Vane,  of  Long  Newton,  Esq.,  inscribes  this  tribute 
to  lus  memory.     QuaUa  erai  extrema  dies  indicahU.*^ 


The  Rectob  of  Winston* 

The  parsonage  of  Winston  commands  one  of  the  richest  and  softest 
views  on  the  Tees.  It  has  been  said  that  a  rector  of  Winston  should 
never  offer  to  a  lady  who  had  seen  his  rectory,  as  he  could  never  be  sure 
that  she  did  not  marry  for  the  place,  and  not  for  the  parson.  *^  Were  V* 
says  the  sportive  Surtees,  "  Cotmsellor  to  a  Bishop  of  Durham,  the 
Rector  of  Winston,  without  derogating  from  qualities  essentially  clerical, 
should  always  be  decidedly  a  gentleman  of  somewhat  elegant  and  delicste 
mind,  capable  of  valuing  the  beauties  of  wood  and  vale  and  water,  and 
deriving  from  the  very  possession  of  such  a  spot,  a  gentle  and  hononraUe 
feeling  of  content  and  independence.  There  can  be  no  question  at  present, 
in  the  terms  of  our  Oxford  Thesis,  an  locus  conveniai  locaio ;  but  here- 
after, when  Fr[ederic  Mundy],  and  I,  and  Vfa^n  M[ildert]  are  cold, 
cavearU  episcopi." 

From  1795  to  1803,  this  &voured  qpot  was  the  cure  of  the  late  excel- 
lent Bishop  Thomas  Burgess.  There  are  two  ancient  Northern  words  with 
which  he  is  connected.  I  believe  indeed  ihBt  foolish  is  still  given  in  our 
dictionaries  as  a  sense  of  the  word  fond,  but  any  perscm  using  the  latter  in 
such  a  light,  would  be  considered  so  vulgar,  that  he  might  unwittingly 
cause  some  small-waisted  young  lady  to  drop  instanter  into  the  anns  of" 
heaven  knows  who.  Fond  is  plebian,  but  Brossen  or  Bmssen  will  be 
Greek.  When  Sir  Geo.  Bowes,  m  1569,  declared  that  my  Lady  erf 
Westmorland  "  braste  o¥rte  agaynste"  some  evil  counsellors  and  dcsearten 
of  her  husband,  "  with  greate  curses,"  he  would  be  fiill  w^  understood 
by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  courtier  as  he  might  be.  But  ancient  and  nerfow 
as  the  word  is,  it  has  disappeared  before  the  tamer  6iiri^  and  the  peasant  or 
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small  fanner  is  the  only  maa  who  now  declares  hh  sympathy  with  a  hruuen 
hearted  damsel  or  wife,  and  spurns  the  villain  who  bru$t  that  heart.  I 
have  said  that  brussen  will  be  Chneek,  but  the  Editor  of  Dawes's 
Pentalogia,  the  said  Burgess,  whilst  Rector  of  Winston,  found  it  quite  as 
unintelligible  as  though  he  had  never  read  a  word  of  that  antique  and  pro- 
verbially difficult  tongue.  The  good  Rector  had  in  his  simplicity  turned 
a  small  flock  of  sheep  into  a  field  of  rich  clover.  On  going  a  few  days 
after  to  see  how  they  were  fattening,  he  found  them,  as  might  be  expected, 
all  dead.  Puzzled  to  know  the  reason,  he  rode  up  to  Stub  House  to  ask 
of  the  then  proprietor,  the  meaning  of  this,  to  him,  inexplicable  circum- 
stance. The  only  reply  he  received  was  the  fact  conveyed  in  this 
enigmatical  sentence,  *'  Why  they  Ve  all  brussen."  Unwilling  to  betray  his 
ignorance,  he  rode  off  to  enquire  elsewhere  to  what  he  was  to  attribute 
the  death  of  his  sheep  in  so  flomishing  a  pasture  1 

The  Rector,  however,  knew  both  how  to  translate  and  how  to  use  the 
yford  fond. 

There  lived  in  Staindrop,  some  forty  years  ago,  an  old  man,  who,  with 
his  son  Robert,  went  about  begging,  professing  idiotcy.  It  happened  one 
day  at  Winston,  that  Johnny  Middleton  was  waiting  at  the  Rectory  gate 
to  ask  an  alms  of  the  worthy  Rector,  whose  horse  was  in  waiting  to  con- 
vey its  master  to  Auckland  Castle.  Just  as  the  Rector  put  his  foot  into 
the  stirrup,  Johnny  came  up,  and,  vnth  his  usual  importunity,  asked  for 
relief.  "Die  Rector  not  having  got  fairly  into  the  saddle-tree,  and  his 
horse  being  somewhat  impatient,  being  put  out  of  his  way  by  this  addi- 
tional contreien^f  said,  "  get  out  of  my  way,  y*re  fond  I  "  Away  ran 
Johnny,  apparently  to  get  out  of  the  Rector's  way,  and  cleared  the  village 
in  no  time.  The  field  of  clover  wherein  the  sheep  were  brussen^  at  the 
time  I  am  now  writing  of,  was  in  meadow — it  lies  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  road  from  Winston  to  Staindrop,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
former  place.  The  Rector  had  ridden  at  an  appropriately  solemn  eccles- 
iastical pace  firom  the  village  to  this  point  of  die  road^  where,  to  his  no 
little  surprise,  he  saw  Johnny  Middleton,  running  through  his  meadow 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  missing  no  single  ridge, 
pursuing  butterflies.  The  Rector  pulled  up,  and  called  out,  "  What  are 
yon  after,  I'll  have  you  committed  to  prison,  Johnny."  Johnny,  how- 
ever, was  wide  awake,  for  he  sent  back  this  defiance  :  "  Ye  canna  de  so, 
for  ye  said  I  wtafond  th'  mom." 

The  very  small  village  of  Winston  may  appear  an  odd  place  for  a  person 
to  exercise  the  profession  of  an  usurer,  yet  on  Sunday,  1st  Jime,  1588, 
William  Bernard  was  presented  at  the  Spiritual  Court  as  an  usurer,  and 
after  several  hearings,  was,  on  the  19th  October,  sentenced  to  do  penance 
in  his  parish  church  of  Winston  on  the  Lord's  Day  next  ensuing  in  the 
usual  penance  sheet,  and  there  publicly  read  the  15th  Psalm,  in  which 
it  will  be  remembered  it  is  said  that  **  he  that  hath  not  given  his  money 
upon  usury"  shall  never  fall;  and  gave  up  a  bill  for  £8  to  Robert 
Appleby  to  be  cancelled.  Probably  the  name  of  Bernard  which  ran 
through  the  £unily  of  Dowthwaite  of  Westholme,  arose  firom  the  usurer's 
family  by  marriage.  In  the  church  lies  John  Dowthwaite,  **  who  died 
June  11,  1707,  aged  iufenty-three  yeaiSjfive  months  and  sixteen  days,  son 
of  Barnard  Dowthwaite,  of  Westholme,  gent,  now  living,  the  last  heir  male 
of  the  fimiily,  owners  of  Westholme  above  two  hundred  years.  "  Of  '*  the 
last  heir  male  "  himself  who  d.  1714,  no  monument  occurs*     **  There  is 
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aometfaing  plainly  and  coarsely  touching  in  the  epitaph  enumerating  the 
years,  weeks,  and  days  of  his  only  child's  existence ;  something  speaking 
even  in  humble  life  of  extinguished  hope,  and  of  a  damp  mildewed  feeling 
at  the  total  extinction  of  the  race  of  respectable  yeomanry  who  had  been 
owners  of  fVestholme  above  two  hundred  yean" 


Thb  London  Thief  of  18SS. 

Thbbb  are  few  more  accomplished  artists  of  any  sort  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  anywhere  else,  than  the  proficient  London  thief.  Living  by  his 
wits,  ingeniously  plotting  a  robbery  with  consummate  ability,  one  of  the 
very  few  who  have  eluded  the  unweary  toils  in  which  the  quick-eyed 
officers  of  justice  have  involved  thousands  upon  thousands  who  have 
ventured  on  the  same  perilous  career,  he  must  live  a  life  of  at  once 
intense  excitement  and  painful  apprehension.  We  speak  not  of  the 
burglar  or  street  robber,  but  of  the  professional  swindler  and  thief,  who 
does  two-thirds  of  his  work  with  his  head,  and  the  other  third  with 
address.  Let  science  take  ever  so  wild  a  fiight,  and  seem  to  leave  him 
too  far  behind  to  follow,  it  is  not  long  before  he  is  abreast  of  his  victim-* 
his  fellow-man.  The  giant  steam  shot  off  from  him  with  the  whole 
industrious  race,  leaving  the  lumbering  mail  coach  stripped  of  its  hitherto 
delayed  and  exposed  passengers.  The  London  thief  took  as  great  a 
start  as  science.  He  stole  the  gentleman's  ticket,  while  he  twirled  it  in 
his  fingers  ;  he  robbed  the  exquisite  while  he  stared  at  the  passengers ; 
he  picked  the  lady's  pocket  ere  she  reached  the  train,  and  lus  right  and 
left  fellow-voyagers  as  soon  as  they  took  their  places.  Nay,  more, 
he  left  the  carriage  while  rushing  onwards  at  a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  and  robbed  the  post-office  under  the  eyes  of  half-a-dozen  gaaids ! 
where,  if  detected,  escape  was  impossible  ;  where  a  moment  was  an  age 
in  the  measure  of  success,  and  a  false  step  was  death !  But  it  was  the 
London  thief  on  the  old  road  in  1822,  that  I  profess  to  tell  a  tsle 
about ;  and  a  tale  true  to  the  very  letter ;  for  one  of  the  parties,  who 
had  nearly  been  the  victim  of  a  false  suspicion,  is  still  alive. 

A  young  man,  engaged  as  a  traveller  for  a  mercantile  house,  left 
York  on  a  Friday  evening  inside  the  London  Mail — the  night  bleak 
and  stormy,  in  December,  1822.  It  was  his  first  journey  as  a  com- 
mercial gent.  There  was  not  a  single  passenger  in  or  out,  till  they 
reached  Easingwold,  when  an  outside  got  up.  The  mail  proceeded  oa 
to  Thirsk,  where  the  coachman  and  guard  said  to  the  stranger  that,  as 
the  night  was  exceedingly  wet  and  stormy,  he  might  get  inside  if  he 
wished.  He  did  so  without  any  remark,  and  when  inside,  he  wrapped 
himself  up  in  a  large  dreadnought  coat,  and  turned  his  back  to  the 
young  traveller,  who,  despite  sundry  courteous  endeavours  to  elicit  his 
views  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  the  weather, 
neither  saw  his  face  nor  heard  his  voice.  A  grunt  of  acquiescence 
measured  his  loquacity,  till  these  efforts  at  being  pleasant  died  away. 
Nothing  else  transpired  till  the  coach  reached  Stockton,  where  a  yoong 
man  approached,  and  inquired  if  there  was  room  inside.  The  reply  was 
"  plenty."  The  stranger  in  the  dreadnought  by  this  time  left,  paying  the 
coachee,  but  remarking  that,  if  he  did  not  find  a  friend  he  expected  to  see, 
he  would  return  before  the  coach  started.     He  disappeared  in  the  darkness 
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of  the  night,  hut  he  only  made  a  circuit  round  the  coach,  and  stood 
crouched  like  a  tiger  at  the  opposite  door.  He  was  a  London  thief,  and 
a  sharp  one,  who  had  laid  his  plans  well.  The  young  gentleman  who  had 
asked  about  the  seat  was  a  banker's  confidential  clerk,  in  charge  of  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  upwards  of  £20,000  in  bills  and  notes.  Our  young 
traveller  also  came  out  here,  and  was  warming  himself  at  the  fire,  when, 
as  a  kindness  to  the  coachman  and  g^uard,  the  banker's  clerk  ordered  some 
brandy,  and  while  it  was  being  brought,  he  took  out  his  tin  case  with  his 
own  hand,  and  placed  it  securely  under  his  seat  shutting  carefiilly  the  door 
of  the  empty  coach ;  but  before  he  had  left  the  coach  six  paces,  the  London 
thief  had  opened  the  opposite  door,  and  was  off  with  the  treasure  !  The 
horn  blew,  the  passengers  were  seated,  the  mail  started,  and  nothing  oc- 
curred  between  Stockton  and  Sunderland,  except  that  an  old  woman  got 
a  lift  of  six  miles,  and  left  at  Castle  Eden  without  incurring  any,  observa- 
tion. When  the  coach  arrived  at  Sunderland,  the  young  traveller's  des- 
tination, he  had  his  luggage  carried  to  the  principal  inn. 

The  banker's  clerk  was  now  left  alone,  and  was  driven  onward  in  fan- 
cied security,  when,  verging  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  journey,  he  took 
the  liberty  of  looking  that  his  box  was  safe,  and  to  his  astonishment  and 
horror  found  it  gone !  There  was  an  instant  and  eager  search,  and  a  con- 
sultation with  coachee  and  g^uard  led  to  the  confident  and  apparently  in- 
evitable conclusion  that  the  young  traveller  was  the  robber,  and  that  the 
old  woman  was  an  accomplice,  these  being  the  only  passengers  after  the 
hanker  took  his  seat.  The  banker,  who  was  an  energetic  person,  instantly 
ordered  a  coach  and  four,  and  drove  back  as  fast  as  wheels  could  carry 
liim.  Here  his  suspicion  was  tenfold  confirmed.  The  young  traveller, 
finding  Saturday  market  day  at  Sunderland,  could  do  no  business ;  and, 
like  many  young  travellers,  determined  not  to  lose  a  day,  he  took  a  gig 
to  NewcasUe,  where  he  found  it  market  day  also.  Again  foiled,  he  hired 
ahorse  and  rode  to  Hexham,  22  miles,  where  he  called  upon  some  custom- 
ers of  the  house  he  represented,  and  after  a  little  business  returned  to 
Newcastle,  jaded  and  fatigued  in  the  extreme — ^had  tea,  and  off  to  bed. 
Unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  friend  he  had  at  North  Shields 
he  spent  Sunday  there.  By  this  time  the  banker  was  on  his  trail,  and 
had  magistrates  and  police  out  on  various  routes  tracing  him  like  a  fox« 
while  suspicion  deepened  at  every  winding.  The  banker,  with  his  party, 
reached  Shields  a  few  hours  after  him,  and  searched  all  the  inns  and  many 
houses,  but  the  young  traveller's  friend  chanced  to  be  far  above  suspicion, 
and  the  pursuers  were  quite  at  fault,  for  the  gentleman  drove  the  object 
of  their  pursuit  past  them  next  day  in  his  own  carriage  to  Sunderland. 
Here  the  young  gent  transacted  his  business  very  much  to  his  mind. 
He  then  started  on  the  outside  of  the  coach  for  Newcastle ;  but  here  was 
soon  discovered.  The  stake  rendered  him  of  some  importance.  Two 
policemen  in  plain  clothes  were  taken  up  on  the  coach  beside  him.  Six 
expresses  passed  the  coach  on  the  road,  summoning  the  magistrates  and 
police  along  the  road,  and  making  sure  arrangements  that  escape  should 
he  impossible.  On  the  countenances  of  all  it  was  plain  that  they  knew 
^heir  game  was  in  view.  Four  policemen  were  stationed  at  Gateshead, 
and  as  many{on  Newcastle  Bridge,  and  a  tolerable  party  waited  the  arrival 
of  the  coach  at  the  Turf  Hotel.  But  not  a  word  or  movement  shewed 
the  young  traveller  that  he  was  exciting  any  interest.  He  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  coach  and  proceed  to  the  Tiurk's  Head,  where  he  immediately 
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ordered  dinner,  and  retired.  Before  he  got  bis  coat  off^  however,  the 
waiter  gave  him  notice  that  he  was  wanted  in  the  traveller's  room.  He 
said  it  was  impossible,  as  he  did  not  know  a  single  individual  in  New- 
castle ;  bnt  on  the  waiter  giving  his  name  as  that  of  the  gentleman  wanted, 
he  proceeded  to  the  other  room,  where  Forsyth  (who  either  is  still,  or  was 
tiD  very  lately,  at  the  head  of  the  police)  met  him  politely,  locked  the 
door,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  the  necessity  of  leading  him  to  prison. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  young  man  could  be  made  to  understand  For- 
syth's  interference,  the  charge,  and  the  suspicion  against  bimself ;  and 
when  he  did,  he  staggered  back  and  &inted. 

He  was  taken  before  the  magistrates  of  Newcastle,  and  the  more  the 
case  was  investigated,  the  more  conclusive  seemed  the  evidence,  coupled 
with  his  flight,  and  the  fact  that,  in  his  declaration,  he  forgot  to  mention 
the  old  woman,  who  could  nowhere  be  traced,  and  who  was  now  decidedly 
regarded  as  an  accomplice.  Bail  was  consequently  refused  till  the  refer- 
ences he  gave  in  Glasgow  were  applied  to.  But  much  to  the  wonder- 
ment of  all  ready  to  pronounce  him  guilty,  the  replies  were  all  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  thing  was  next  to  impossible — that  his  character  was  unim- 
peachable— ^that  respectable  men  pledged  their  existence  for  his  innocence 
— and  that  the  writers  would  bail  him  to  any  reasonable  amount.  On 
this,  bonds  were  immediately  executed,  and  the  unfortunate  youth  was 
again  at  liberty ;  but  till  his  dying  day,  if  it  has  not  arrived,  and  if  so  it 
must  have  been  recently  (for  when  we  heard  of  him  last,  he  was  a  most 
respectable  citizen  of  Glasgow),  he  could  never  forget  the  feeling  of  de- 
gradation and  injured  pride  that  rose  within  him,  as  when  liberated,  he 
passed  out,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  through  a  crowd  of  spectators,  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  clever  robber ;  and  one  desperate  character,  more 
acutely  cruel  than  his  fellows,  gave  him  a  hurrah  for  his  cleverness  in  baf- 
fling justice. 

The  suspicion,  groundless  as  it  was,  gave  him  great  uneasiness.    Start- 
ing in  life,  it  haunted  him  awake  and  asleep  ;  and  a  joyful  heart  had  he 
when  he  learned  that  the  harpies  of  the  criminal  law,  '*  harking  back" 
over  the  false  scent,  had  drawn  remark  upon  the  passenger  with  the 
dreadnought  coat  leaving  the  coach,  and  had  ascertained  that  on  the  night 
in  question  a  chaise  and  four  had  ts^en  him  finom  the  next  stage  to  London 
without  losing  much  time  by  the  way,  or  leaving  any  trace  behind.    Ad- 
vertisements were  immediately  inserted  in  the  London  Papers,  offiering  a 
handsome  reward  for  a  box  lost  at  Stockton,  on  the  night  in  question, 
containing  a  large  simi  of  money  (the  amount  mentioned),  but  no  reply 
was  made  till  a  month  elapsed  after  the  bank  had  ceased  advertisiiig. 
Then,  however,  came  a  letter  from  London,  saying  that  the  writer  had  ob- 
served several  advertisements  regarding  a  box  lost  at  Stockton  ;  that  the 
writer  knew  of  a  box  lost  there  at  the  time  mentioned,  but  it  contained  a 
larger  sum  than  was  named,  and  therefore,  probably,  was  not  the  same; 
if  it  was,  however,  it  would  be  returned  in  exchange  for  a  draft  for  £2000 
and  £700  more  for  expenses,  but  in  the  meantime  there  must  be  forwarded 
a  bond  of  security  for  the  ftilfilment  of  the  contract,  and  no  questioBS 
were  to  be  asked.     This  looked  like  compounding  a  felony,  so  a  com- 
promise was  attempted,  but  it  was  never  answered.     The  full  terms  were 
then  concluded,  and  the  bond  of  security  despatched,  and  eight  hours  be- 
fore the  mail  that  carried  it  returned,  a  person  with  the  appearance  and 
address  of  a  gentleman,  with  an  easy  and  confident  air,  walked  into  the 
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bank  with  the  identical  box,  and  an  open  note  which  told  its  own  tale, 
simply  soliciting  an  answer.  On  opening  the  box,  the  contents  were 
found  precisely  as  lost.  The  stranger  was  paid  over  £2700,  and  left  the 
bank  with  a  bow  to  the  manager,  but  without  uttering  a  syllable,  and 
ported  back  to  London  as  he  came,  with  four  horses.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  manager  received  from  the  same  quarter  a  case  of  excellent 
wine,  value  about  £30,  thanking  him  for  his  good  faith,  complimenting 
him  on  his  business  habits,  telling  him  that  the  expenses  of  his  party  in 
the  transaction  had  been  heavy,  as  they  had  made  four  attempts  before 
they  succeeded,  and  concluded  by  an  offer  of  similar  services,  if  the  writer 
should  be  fortunate  enough  ever  again  to  render  them  necessary.* 


ChX8TEB-LE-StREKT  OAlfBLIKO. 

From  the  following  extract  from  an  old  work  it  would  appear  that  our 
ancestors  sometimes  practised  gambling  of  a  nature  which  in  our  days 
would  be  thought  both  extraordinary  and  unprofitable  : — **  In  October, 
1735,  a  child  of  Elizabeth  Leech,  of  Chester-le-Street,  in  the  County  of 
Durham,  was  played  for  at  cards,  at  the  sign  of  the  *'  Salmon  ;  "  four 
shillings  against  the  child,  by  Henry  and  John  Trotter,  Robert  Thomson, 
and  Thomas  Ellison.  The  child  was  won  by  the  two  latter,  and  de- 
livered to  them  accordingly." 


JxTBY  Wisdom  in  1848. 

During  the  Durham  assizes,  1848,  a  charge  was  preferred  against  a 
prisoner  for  having  assaulted  a  policeman  at  Winlatou,  with  intent  to  do 
him  grievous  bodily  harm.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  a 
common  assault.  Mr.  Justice  Creswell,  in  sentencing  the  prisoner,  said 
'*  he  had  no  doubt  the  jury  had  returned  such  a  verdict  as  they  were  bound  to 
return,  in  the  exercise  of  such  taienlts  as  God  had  blessed  them  with  !  " 

Not  many  years  ago  a  jury  returned  a  verdict  at  Durham,  of  Justifiable 
Homicide  against  a  prisoner  who  was  tried  for  a  common  assault,  I  dare 
say  the  bemauled  man  (who  was  present  in  living  wise),  as  well  as  the 
prisoner,  wondered  greatly  at  the  verdict,  which  was,  in  fact,  tantamount 
to  a  legal  acquittal. 


DuBHAM  Notions  of  "  Fuel." 

•*  John,"  said  a  master  tanner,  in  South  Durham,  a  few  years  ago,  to  one 
of  his  men,  "  bring  in  some  fuel."     John  walked  off,  revolving  the  word 

•  This  excellent  story  appeared  in  the  ••Durham  Advertiser,"  some  months  ago,  anony- 
mously,   loopy  it  word  for  word. 
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in  his  mind,  and  returned  with  a  pitchfork  !  "  I  don*t  want  that,"  said 
the  wondering  tanner ;  "  I  want  fuel,  John.**  '*  Beg  your  pardon," 
replied  the  man,  "  I  thought  you  wanted  something  to  turn  over  the 
skins  I  "  And  off  he  went  again,  not  a  whit  the  wiser,  hut  ashamed  to 
confess  his  ignorance.  Much  meditating,  he  next  pitched  upon  the 
besom,  shouldering  which,  he  returned  to  the  counting-house.  Hii 
master  was  now  in  a  passion.  **  What  a  stupid  ass  you  are,  John,'*  he 
exclaimed ;  "  I  want  some  sticks  and  shavings  to  light  the  fire." 
'*  O-h-h-h  !  *'  exclaimed  the  rustic,  **  that  *»  what  yon  want  is  it  ?  why 
couldn't  you  say  so  at  first,  master,  instead  of  using  a  London  dictionary 
word  ?  "  And,  wishful  to  shew  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his  ignorsoee, 
he  called  a  comrade  to  the  tanner's  presence,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
what  "  fuel"  was.  "  Aye  I  "  answered  Joe,  "  ducks  an'  geese,  and  nke 
like  I " 


Inscriptions  in  Bishopweabkouth  Churchtabd. 


Under  this  stone  his  friends  may  see 
The  last  remains  of  poor  George  Bee  ; 
Laborious  Bee,  had  oft  eamM  money, 
As  oft  hard  winters  eat  the  honey. 
Of  all  the  Bee's  were  in  the  hive, 
None  toil'd  like  him  are  now  alive. 
A  man  more  cruel  than  a  Turk 
Destroy'd  him  coming  from  his  work ; 
Without  a  word,  without  a  frown, 
The  horrid  monster  rode  him  down : 
And  thus,  though  shockine  to  relate, 
Poor  Bee,  alas  1  met  with  his  fate. 
Since  life's  uncertain,  let  us  all. 
Prepare  to  meet  Death's  awful  calL 


Live  you  not,  William  and  Elizabeth,  with  God  on  high  ? 
Are  you  not  dead  ? — ^yes,  and  here  we  lie : 
We,  who  on  earth  with  men  did  live  and  die, 
Died  for  to  live  with  Christ  eternally. 
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Katherine  Douglas. 

King  James  held  revel  with  his  court, 

For  Christmas  it  was  near ; 
And  pleasant  was  the  mirth  to  see 

And  pleasant  was  to  hear. 
Fall  many  a  haron  bold  was  there, 

And  many  a  lady  bright ; 
And  laugh  and  jest  *miast  clans  of  cups 

Went  round  the  hall  that  night. 


If  words  were  true,  and  smiles  ne'er  false, 

What  king  was  lov'd  as  he  ? 
But  Judas  sate  amongst  the  Twelve, 

And  snakes  'neath  roses  be. 
The  tapers  now  to  bedward  bum, 

The  shadows  darker  fall ; 
And  Jameg  has  dnuik  right  graciously 

A  parting  health  to  aU. 


He  stands  alone  beside  the  throne, 

Alone  except  for  two : 
His  loving  queen,  and  May  Kathrin5 

A  Douglas  kind  and  true. 
And  she  too  is  about  to  go — 

"Why  do  you  start,  Kathrinft?" 
"  I  hear  the  tread  of  armed  men, 

And  doubt  they  evil  mean." 

"  AU  fancy,  Sate,  my  bonny  KAte — 

Why  is  your  cneeK  so  wan  ?" 
"  Their  swords  are  drawn,  their  looks  breathe  hate, 

False  Athole  leads  them  on." 
"  Mine  uncle  ?  no,  it  cannot  be — 

Wherefore  that  startled  cry  ?" 
"  My  liege,  my  liege  theyVe  close  at  hand  1 

Oh  save  yourseu  and  fly ; 

This  arm  of  mine  shall  be  the  while 

A  bolt  to  keep  them  out ; 
m  thrust  it  in  the  staple-ring, 

A  Douglas  never  doubt." 
The  traitors  shout,  with  all  their  might 

They  beat  against  the  door ; 
Her  arm  is  crushed,  her  cheek  is  flush*d, 

Then  paler  than  before. 

ST.  JAMES*S  MAG.  NO.  VI.  M  M 
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She  makeB  no  moAn  althongh  the  grief 

Was  more  than  words  can  say ; 
But  nature  will  assert  her  rights — 

She  coldly  swooned  away. 

«  •  •  « 

Kathrind  awakes  from  her  sleep  of  pain, 

And  gazes  wildly  round ; 
Then  sadden  sees  the  good  King  James 

All  bloody  on  the  ground. 
Three  wounds  were  in  his  ample  breast, 

And  two  were  in  his  side; 
And  by  him  lay  his  tntstr  sword, 

As  it  had  been  his  bride. 


MayKathrind  look'd  upon  the  „ 

To  Heaven  she  look'd  on  high ; 
And  call'd  for  vengeance  on  the  heads 

Of  those  who  made  him  die. 
*Twas  frightful  to  hear  sacb  words  fitmi  lips 

That  were  only  made  to  bless ; 
Twas  sin  to  think  them,  and  now  again 

To  tell  them  it  were  no  less. 

They  did  not  &II  upon  barren  sand, 

FxHT  the  year  had  soarce  grown  old, 
Ere  a  scene  was  wrought  by  the  doomster  then 

To  make  the  blood  run  cold. 
The  fire  was  there,  with  pincers  re4  hot,^ 

And  cauldrons  oi  seething  lead ; 
And  the  shrieks  of  the  tortured  rent  the  air 

While  his  hand  with  their  gore  drippM  red 

MaViKathrind,  who  had  cursM  so  loud, 

bo  loud  and  eke  so  deep. 
Now  prayM  for  mercy  to  nerself^ 

And  would,  bat  could  not,  weep. 
She  prayM  for  mercy  to  herself. 

She  pray*d  Heaven's  grace  to  them ; 
And  then  she  wept  while  every  tear 

Was  pure  as  an  orient  gem  , 

For  they  were  pity's  tears,  and«  where 

They  fkll,  npspringeth  grace ; 
And  hope  upon  those  welcome  showVs 

Her  rainbow  loves  to  trace.  ^  ^' 
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MoBB  than  three  hundred  yean  ago,  there  lived  in  one  of  the  pleasant 
valleys  of  Leicestershire  three  little  girls — the  children  of  the  same 
parents.  They  were  not  more  interesting  than  children  generally  are. 
They  prattled,  pouted,  and  played  like  other  children ;  like  other  chiU 
dien,  they  had  "  no  cares  beyond  to-day,**  yet  were  there  cares  in  store 
for  them,  and  for  their  parents,  too,  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few.  In 
plaiu  and  humble  English,  their  names  were  Jenny,  Kitty,  and  Polly, 
but  as  that  was  a  language  never  used  by  their  parents,  we  will  call  them 
Jane,  Katherine,  and  Mary ;  and  when  I  add,  that  one  became  queen  of 
the  most  poweri^  kingdom  in  the  world — that  the  second  had  a  fate  more 
romantic  than  all  romance — and  that  the  third  became  the  wife  of  a  sim- 
ple yeoman,  the  reader  will  easily  guess  that  I  am  alluding  to  Jane, 
Katheiine,  and  Mary  Grey. 

Probably  there  is  no  female  character  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
history  so  familiar  to  Leicestershire  people  as  that  of  the  leading  lady  of 
^7  trio.  Her  strange  and  touching  story  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  true 
nursery  tales,  and  most  of  us— I  speak  as  one  bom  and  bred  in  the  county 

can  remember  how  willing  we  were  to  hope  that  a  tale  so  sad  and  strange 
should  indeed  be  a  tale.  We  could  not  reconcile  with  a  life  so  innocent 
fiid  pure,  an  end  so  violent  and  so  cruel !  When  we  leamt  that  history 
u  generally  truth,  and  that  this  good  and  gifted  girl  was  a  native  of  our 
own  wild  hills— her  birth-place — and  her  more  than  birth-place — became 
^most  holy  gronnd.  Few  indeed  are  there  among  the  better  classes  of 
I'eicestershire,  who  have  not  at  some  time  visited  Bradgate,  and  felt  how 
^  srtless  girl  cQuld  invest  with  ideal  beauty  and  thrilling  interest,  a  spot 
which,  apart  from  association  with  her,  would  be  little  more  than  a  moor- 
Jand  waste. 

With  all  this  general  acquaintance  with  the  Lady  Jane,  I  have  often 
found,  even  amongst  educated  persons,  a  singular  vagueness  in  their 
conceptions,  both  of  her  real,  character  and  of  the  precise  grounds  on 
which  her  claim  to  the  crown  rested — some  regarding  her  merely  as  a 
passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  ambitious  Dudleys — others  look- 
ing on  her  as  a  victim  to  the  new-bom  anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of 
young  Protestantism — and  both,  perhaps,  forgetting  that  but  for  the 
operation  of  these  two  causes  (viz.,  the  schemes  of  an  unpopular  noble- 
^^^9  and  the  prejudices  of  the  rival  churches)  Lady  Jane's  claim  would 
^^ye  stood  a  &r  better  chance  oti  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  But  to  this 
point  I  shall  address  myself  in  its  proper  place— for  it  seems  right,  in 
^he  first  instance,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  her  antecedent  history. 

Henry  VII.  left  by  his  queen,  Elizabeth  (the  daughter  of  Elizabeth 
"  oodville),  two  sons,  Arthur  and  Henry  ;  and  two  daughters^^  Margaret 
y^^  Mary.  Arthur  married  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  died  without 
issue ;  his  brother  Henry  then  espoused  the  widow,  and  had  by  her  the 
Pnncess  Mary.  Margaret  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  had  chil- 
^I'cn.    Mary  married  firstly,  Lewis  XII.  of  Fnnce,  by  whom  she  had  no 
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children  ;  and  secondly,  Charles  Brandon,  the  handsome  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
hy  whom  she  had  two  daughters — Frances,  married  to  Henry  Grey;  and 
Eleanor,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Cumberland. 

Long  before  her  betrothal  to  the  French  king,  *'  the  handsome  duke  " 
had  made  an  impression  on  her  heart.  She  had  even  *'  told  her  love  ;** 
and  it  is  probable  that  but  for  motives  of  state  policy  (a  reconciliation 
and  an  alliance  with  France  being  then  a  great  desideratum)  her  brother 
Henry  YIII.  would  not  have  been  averse  to  the  union.  I  need  scarcely 
stop  to  remark  that  the  severance  of  such  ties  as  love  had  woven  between 
Charles  Brandon  and  the  Princess  Mary,  caused  painful  struggles.  The 
discarded  duke,  however,  confident  that  he  still  had  a  deep  interest  in  the 
lady's  heart,  followed  her  to  France,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  several  masques  and  tournaments  held  in  honour  of  the  royal  mar- 
riage. 

At  a  tournament  at  Tourvelles,  after  vanquishing  two  or  three  French 
knights,  he  brought  the  spoils  to  the  front  of  the  royal  gallery,  and  laying 
them  at  the  queen's  feet,  boldly  declared  that  it  was  love  for  her  which 
had  nerved  his  arm.  He  also  ventured  to  address  the  queen  in  the 
character  of  a  troubadour,  and  presented  her  with  verses  expressive  of  un- 
diminished passion  and  future  hope.  Lewis  did  not  survive  his  marriage 
many  weeks,  and  his  widow  was  not  so  long  in  assuring  her  first  love,  that 
having  made  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  to  comply  with  her  brother's 
wishes,  she  was  now  determined  to  consult  her  own. 

On  the  paternal  side,  too.  Lady  Jane's  descent  was  a  distingoished 
one, — ^her  fitther,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  having  been  great  grandson  of 
Sir  John  Grey,  Lord  Ferrars  of  Grohy,  who  was  slain  at  St.  Alban  s  in 
1 460,  and  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  afterwards  wife  of  Edward  IV.  It  should 
be  remarked,  also,  that  Lord  Dorset  and  Frances  Brandon  were  nearly 
related  before  their  marriage,  for  Elizabeth  Woodville  was  h^  great  grand- 
mother too.  But  the  pai'ents  of  Lady  Jane  were  as  much  distinguished 
for  their  mental  endowments  as  for  their  high  birth.  In  all  the  duvaliy 
of  the  times  Lord  Dorset  bore  a  high  part,  and  it  will  be  seen,  in  the 
sequel,  that  his  lady  was  a  person  of  no  ordinary  character. 

The  eudcation  of  their  daughters  appears  to  have  occupied  a  considerable 
share  of  their  attention,  and  the  selection  of  Aylmer  (Uie  chief  pillar  of 
early  Protestantism  in  Leicestershire)  was,  in  every  way,  a  judicious  and 
happy  one.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  whether  Uie  I^y  Jane's  re- 
markable superiority  in  literature  and  languages,  in  comparison  with  her 
sisters,  was  solely  the  result  of  a  higher  intellect,  or  whether  it  arose  frcm 
an  extra  share  of  attention  being  paid  to  her  in  consequence  of  the 
chance  there  was  of  her  sharing  the  crown  by  a  union  with  Edward  ^  I*. 
or  its  devolving  to  her  by  his  decease.  The  modes  of  feminine  education, 
the  subjects  and  objects  of  it,  were  so  different  in  tlie  sixteenth  century 
from  those  adopted  in  the  present  time,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  I 
briefly  refer  to  them.  A  training  that  had  for  its  results  the  formation  of 
such  a  character  as  Lady  Jane,  cannot  be  unworthy  of  attention  or  devoid 
of  interest,  however  we  may  disapprove  of  it. 

**  From  the  time  of  Erasmus  and  for  a  century  later,  Fsays  Aubrey,]  1<»™" 
ing  was  downright  pedantry.  The  conversation  and  habits  of  those  tune^ 
was  as  Btarcht  as  theur  hands,  souare  beards  and  sravity  being  then  taken  fur 
wisdom.    The  doctors,  in  those  oays,  were  but  old  Doys,  whose  qaibblc«  ps-**^' 
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for  wit,  even  in  their  aermon&.  The  gentiy  and  citizens  had  little  learning  of  any 
kind,  and  their  way  of  breeding  up  their  children  was  suitable  to  the  rest.  They 
were  as  severe  to  their  children  as  their  schoolmaster,  and  their  schoolmaster 
as  gaolers — ^the  child  perfeeUf/  loathed  the  sight  of  his  parents  as  the  slave  his 
torture.  Gentlemen  of  thirty  and  forty  years  <^a  were  to  stand  like  mutes  and 
fools  bareheaded  before  their  parents;  and  the  daughters  Tgrown  women) 
were  to  stand  at  the  cupboard-side  the  whole  time  of  their  proua  mother's  visit, 
unless  (as  the  fashion  then  was)  leave  was  desired,  forsooth,  that  a  cushion 
should  be  brought  them  to  kneel  upon  by  the  serving-man,  after  they  had  done 
sufficient  penance  in  standing.  The  boys  (I  mean  the  young  fellows)  had 
their  foreheads  turned  up  and  stiffened  with  saliva :  they  were  to  stand  man- 
nerly, forsooth,  the  fore-top  ordered  as  before,  with  one  hand  at  the  band- 
string  and  the  other  behind.  The  gentlewomen  had  prodigious  fans,  as  is  to 
be  seen  in  old  pictures,  and  on  it  a  handle  at  least  half  a  yard  long,  with  which 
the  fathers  or  mothers,  in  the  time  of  this  besom  discij^ne,  publicly  chastised 
and  slasht  their  daughters  when  they  were  perfect  women.** 

Such  is'Aubrey's  account. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  this  severe  and  slashing  style  of  training 
was  applied  to  our  trio,  and,  though  there  is  so  much  to  be  disliked  in  the 
system,  yet  if  we  should  compare  its  fruits  with  those  of  our  own  modes, 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  the  result  would  not  shew  that  we  somewhat  err  on 
the  other  extreme.  Possibly  we  may  now  do  by  love  what  was  then 
done  by  fear,  but  that  the  parental,  or  I  would  say  paternal,  government 
(the  keystone  of  a  nation's  and  a  fiimily's  peace),  is  not  so  well  enforced 
in  our  times  as  in  those  to  which  I  am  referring,  will  scarcely,  I  belie ve, 
be  questioned. 

The  records  of  the  early  life  of  our  ''  Three  Sisters  *'  are  extremely 
meagre.  In  no  public  or  private  library  in  the  town  or  country  that  I 
consulted,  could  I  obtain  any  work  throwing  light  on  Lady  Jane's  child- 
hood, but  one  that  gave  any  account  of  her  life,  and  none  (save  general 
histories^  that  recorded  her  death.  In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  parti- 
culars of  her  infantine  years,  I  can  only  suppose  that  she  and  her  sisters 

"  Grew  in  beauty  side,  by  side," 

and  gathered  strength  for  the  great  battle  of  life,  by  conununings  with 
nature  on  the  wild  hills  and  valleys  that  surrounded  dieir  forest  home. 

At  all  events.  Lady  Jane  was  still  in  the  seclusion  of  Bradgate,  so 
favourable  to  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  her  favourite  studies,  and  to 
her  contemplative  turn  of  mind,  when  Ascham,  the  learned  tutor  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  visited  her.    He  thus  describes  the  interview : — 

^*  Before  I  went  to  Germanic,  I  came  to  Brod^te  in  Leicestershire,  to  take  my 
leave  of  that  noble  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceeding  much  beholding. 
Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  with  all  the  household  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women, were  hunting  in  the  Parke.  I  found  her  in  her  chamber  readine  Phssdon 
Platonis  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  deUte  as  some  would  read  a  merry 
tale  in  Bocase.  After  sidutation  and  duetie  done,  with  some  other  talk,  I  asked 
her  why  she  would  leese  sndi  pastime  in  the  narke  ?  Smiling,  shee  answered 
me — *  1  wisse  all  their  sport  in  the  parke  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  I 
finde  in  Plato :  ahis  1  good  folke,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meante. 
^*  And  how  came  you,  Madame,"  quoth  I,  ^*  to  this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure, 
and  what  did  chieflv  allure  you  to  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  and  but  very  few 
men,  t&ve  attaynea  thereunto  ? 
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"  *  r  will  tell  you/  quoth  she,  *  and  telt  you  a  truth,  which,  perchance,  ye 
will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me,  in  that  ne 
sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster ;  for  when  I 
am  in  presence  of  either  father  or  mother,  whether  1  speake,  keepe  silence,  sit, 
stand,  or  goe,  eat,  drinke,  be  merry,  or  sad,  be  sowing,  playing,  daimcing,  or  doing 
anything  else,  I  must  do  it  as  it  were,  in  much  weight,  measure,  and  number, 
even  as  perfectly  as  Grod  made  the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  tamited,  so 


who  teacheth  me  so  geiitly,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fiiire  allurements  to  learn- 
ing, that  I  think  all  the  tyme  that  I  am  with  him  as  nothing.  And  when  I  am 
called  fVom  him,  I  faU  on  weeping,  because  whatever  I  do  else  but  learning,  is 
full  of  greefe,  trouble,  ftsar,  and  whole  mislikin^  unto  mee ;  and  thus  my 
booke  hath  beene  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  mee  more  pleasure, 
more  that  in  respect  of  it  all  other  pleasures  m  verjr  deede  be  but  tnfles  and 
troubles  to  me.' 

"  I  remember  all  this  talke  gladlv,  both  because  it  b  so  worthy  of  roemorie, 
and  because  also  it  was  the  last  talke  that  I  ever  bad,  and  the  last  time  I  ever 
BAi^  that  ndble  and  worthy  ladye.** 

The  previous  acquaintance  to  which  Ascham  here  refers,  was  formed 
-  during  Lady  Jane*B  visit  to  her  cousins  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  bo3ri8h  attachment 
which,  there  is  no  doubt,  the  young  king  entertained  for  the  gifted  but 
gentle  ^rl. 

We  know  that  Lady  Jane  was  fifteen  at  the  time  of  this  her  last  inter* 
view  with  Ascham,  because  in  one  of  his  Latin  letters  to  Sturmius,  aftei 
speaking  of  the  accomplished  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  daughters  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  h*^  adds,— 

"  Duas  tamen  Anglise  fosminas  preterire  non  possum  .  .  AHera  est  Jaaa 
Graia  filia  nobilis  Harchionis  Dorsetensis.  Qun  cum  sviam  babuit  Mariam 
Francis  Regmam  arct(  propinqnitate  attingit  Regem  Nostrum  Edvardom, 
Annimi  nata  est  Decimmn  quinhan. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  describe  how  he  found  her  reading  Plato  m 
Greek,  his  wonder  at  her  attainments,  and  her  promise  to  write  to  him 
in  Greek.  And  again  in  a  letter  to  the  Lady  Jane  herself,  he  says,  after 
describing  the  wonders  he  had  seen  on  the  continent,-— 

"  Nihil  tamen  in  tant&  rerum  varietate  tam  justam  mihi  admirationem  affert, 
quam  quod  hac  proximo  superior!  sestate  bfTenderim  te,  tam  nobilem  Virginem 
absente  optimo  prseceptore,  in  aul&  noblissimi  Patris,  q^uo  tempore  reliqai  et 
reliqius  venationi  et  jucunditatibus  sese  dent,  offenderim  mquam,  «  Zcv  nu  ^ 
divinam  virginem  divinum  divini  Platonis  Phsedonem  Graec^  sedulo  perlegen- 
tem,  hac  parte  felicior  es  judicanda  qukm  quod  warpodtv  fufrpoS€P  ex  r^gibus 
reginisque  genus  tuum  deducis !  Perge,  porr6,  Omatissima  Virgo,  parentibtts 
felieitatem,  tibi  gloriam,  prsBceptori  laudem,  notis  tuis  congratulationem,  om- 
rtibus  ex  terris  summam  admirationem  afierre  !" 

Th  another  pl^e  thlking  of  Lady  Jane,  he  says, — 

"  *^  Ciyus  est  ciiUior  ahimus," 

hut  I  had  better  give  you  the  English. 

"  Whose  mind  is  more  highly  polished  by  the  wisdom   of  Plato  and  the 
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eJoqaence  of  DemoBthenei,  than  her  persoa  u  illuitrioiiB  by  xiifBl  dsMflBt,  or 
by  the  oontingency  of  a  csrown.** 

Sir  Thomas  Chaloner*s  testimony — and  he  too  was  Lady  Jane's  oontem* 
porary — ^is  still  more  valuable,  for  it  speaks  of  something  far  better  than 
mere  erudition.  He  says,*~"  She  was  well  versed  in  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,. 
and  Arabic^  and  excelled  also  in  the  various  branches  of  ordinary  feminina 
education — played  well  on  instrumental  music— sang  exquisitely,  wrote 
an  elegant  hand,  and  excelled  in  curious  needlework ;  and  with  all  these 
endowments  she  was  (hear  this,  ye  gentle  mothers  and  daughters 
of  ber  county!)  of  a  mUd,  humble,  and  modut  spirit."  Yes?  ia 
spite  of  the  frequently  asserted  argument,  that  the  highest  mental  attain- 
ments in  woman  are  incompatible  with  ^e  domestic  virtues.  Lady  Jane, 
witb  accomplishments  that  rendered  her  a  feminine  Crichton,  had  still  that 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  that  is  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  of  so  great  a  price. 
But  the  highest  testimonial  to  Lady  Jane's  acquirements  and  virtues  is 
yet  to  come.  It  is  J'uller,  who  says  of  her, ''  she  had  the  innocency  of 
childhood,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  solidity  of  middle^  the  gravity  of  old 
age — and  all  at  eighteen — the  birth  of  a  Princess,  the  learning  of  a  clerk, 
the  life  of  a  saint,  and  the  death  of  a  malefactor  for  her  parents'  offences." 

I  dwell  perhaps  too  much  upon  these  encomiums,  but  it  is  because  an 
attempt  has  been  made  in  our  time  to  detract  from  her  wonderful  attain- 
ments, and  still  more  wonderful  virtues.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the 
**  Beauties  of  England^**  says  *'  the  accounts  exceed  the  ground  of  credibility,, 
and  are  nearly  allied  to  those  Monkish  romances  of  saints  and  martyrs  in- 
twoded  to  impose  on  incredulity."  He  calls  Ascham's  praises  '*  indiscri- 
minate and  garrulous,"  and  strongly  questions  his  veracity.  I  pay  him 
back  the  compliment  of  strongly  questioning  his  judgment,  for  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting,  that  we  have  as  decisive  evidence  of  the  vast  powers 
of  Lady  Jane's  mind,  her  accomplishments,  and  virtues,  as  we  have  of  any 
historiod  fiict  upon  record,— 'they  were  proved  both  by  her  life  and  her 
death. 

It  is  time  I  should  come  to  tliat  most  important  epoch  in  a  young  lady's 
life— her  marriage.  In  those  days,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  hands 
were  joined,  not  as  the  parties  most  interested  might  have  wished,  but 
according  to  the  interests  or  caprices  of  the  parents.  Free  choice  was 
rarely  looked  for,  and  more  rarely  permitted.  In  Lady  Jane's  case,  how- 
ever, choice  and  duty  ap|)ear  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  The  ambitious 
Northumberland  saw,  in  the  young  beeiuty  of  Bradgate,  a  sure  way  for  his 
son's  and  his  family's  aggrandizement,  and  her  ^Either,  the  amiable  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  but  too  readily  caught  at  the  bright  bait  that  was  held  out  to 
him.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  seems  to  have  been  no  unworthy  object  of  a 
woman's  love — ^he  was,  at  least,  the  most  worthy  of  Northumberland's 
sons,  and  Lady  Jane  appears  readily  and  really  to  have  loved  him  whom 
the  parental  mandate  had  ordered  her  to  love. 

Tliere  is  a  dark  tradition  of  the  Dudleys  having  poisoned  the  young 
King  Edward,  and  it  is  popularly  believed  that  on  the  night  of  his  death 
the  banners  in  the  hall  waved  sadly,  though  in  a  place  where  the  wind 
could  not  reach  them.  To  me  however,  &e  one  half  of  the  legend  seems 
as  improbable  as  the  other.  I  admit  that  the  Dudleys  were  ambitious, 
but  I  confess,  I  think  the  evidence  of  their  poisoning  the  young  king 
rests  on  slight  grounds.     It  was  probably  one  of  the  idle  tales  which  the 
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vulgar  first  raise,  and  then  believe,  against  those  somewhat  rapidly 
elevated  above  them.  All  the  symptoms,  as  detailed  to  us,  seem  nothing 
more  than  the  usual  symptoms  of  early  consumption.  But  any  story 
found  easy  credence  that  had  for  its  object  the  ruin  of  those  whose 
**  vaulting  ambition  '*  had  already  rendered  them  unpopular. 

A  doubtful  or  disputed  succession  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
can  befall  a  nation.  In  the  times  of  which  I  am  speaking,  much  more  than 
now,  the  duty  of  upholding  that  form  of  religion  which  each  party 
respectively  thought  the  right  one,  presented  itself  as  the  greatest  of 
obligations.  In  pronouncing  judgment  therefore  upon  the  conduct  of 
Northumberland  and  Suffolk,  then,  let  us  for  one  moment  fancy  ourselves 
living  in  their  times — and  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  young  Protest- 
tantism. 

Henry  VIII.  had  procured  his  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to  be  de- 
clared illegitimate,  by  Act  of  Parliament — ^in  Mary's  case  the  act  had 
never  been  repealed.  Even  when  settling  the  crown  by  will  and  appointing 
his  daughters  to  succeed  his  son,  he  specially  intimates  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  princess  Mary,  and  prefers  the  issue  of  his  youngest  sister,  Mary, 
before  that  of  his  elder  sister  Margaret. 

What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  young  Edward  with  his 
precocity  of  judgment — with  his  anxiety- for  a  Protestant  successioii^ 
with  his  conviction  that  all  would  be  undone  if  Mary  succeeded  him — 
with  his  inability  to  pass  over  the  Catholic  Mary  without  also  excluding 
the  Protestant  Elizabeth — and  above  all  with  the  belief  that  it  was 
competent  for  him  to  do  what  his  father  had  done — what,  I  ask,  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  he  (even  if  not  prompted  by  Northumberland) 
should  think  himself  as  privileged  to  alter  the  succession  as  his  father, 
and  should  fix  on  the  one  dear  in  blood  and  dearest  in  affection — 
to  guard  the  interests  that  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart  ?  The 
reluctant  consent  of  the  judges — the  willing  consent  of  the  prelates  ratified 
this  choice.*  Who  of  us  can  tell  how,  as  subjects,  we  should  have  felt 
oracted  under  such  a  perplexity,  or  rather  complicity  of  claims  ?  especially 
if  we  had  regarded  the  crown,  as  sovereigns  then  did,  as  a  fief  that  coold 
be  left  at  will  like  any  other  property  ?  Lady  Jane's  reluctance  to  have 
greatness  forced  upon  her  is  only  a  proof  of  her  moderation  and  her  lore 
of  higher  joys  than  royalty  could  confer,  and  not  any  proof  of  her 
conviction  that  her  taking  the  crown  was  an  act  of  usurpation. 

The  scene  of  Sion  House  was,  however,  the  first  act  in  the  tragedy. 
Her  royal  progress  to  the  Tower,  attended  by  all  the  lords,  and  her 
mother  the  duchess  as  her  trainbearcr — the  solemn  proclamation  hj 
the  heralds,  and  the  bold  sermons  by  Rogers  and  Ridley  (those  two 
eminent  martyrs),  all  gave  solemn  reality  to  the  feeling  that  she  was 
indeed  Queen,  and  not  the  puppet  of  an  unmeaning  pageant. 

On  18th  July  (1568),  appears  her  first  royal  warrant.  It  is  signed 
"  Jane,  th£  Queeke."  Queen  Jane ! — how  oddly  and  unfamiliarly  it 
sounds  to  our  ears !  In  fact — and  this  is  one  point  in  which  I  think 
great  injustice  has  been  done  to  her  memory — she  figures  in  our  annals 
just  as  the  SimneU^  and  Perkins ^  and  Monmouths,  as  a  downright  pre- 
tender and  usurper.  Her  reign,  for  reign  it  was,  is  either  entirely  sup- 
pressed, or  eclipsed  with  the  term  "interregnum" — ^yet Queen, <if /ado, she 

•  The  Duchcsn  of  Suffolk  wavtd  her  claim  in  fiivour  of  her  daughter. 
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certainly  was,  and  her  claim  to  be  called  Queen  dejure,  was  one  of  those 
knotty  points  on  which  "doctors"  may  well  "disagree,"  and  which 
casuists  cannot  yet  decide.  Had  Elizabeth,  instead  of  Mary,  succeeded 
her,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Queen  Jane's  lovely  face  would  have 
graced  our  histories.  I  am  anticipating  Let  us  pass  over  the  ten  days' 
reign,  and  follow  her,  a  prisoner,  to  that  Tower  in  which  she  had  so  lately 
been  received  as  a  sovereign. 

The  annals  of  Gb-eece  and  Rome  shewed  nothing  equal  to  the 
grandeur  of  soul  manifested  in  her  prison  life  and  death,  by  this  Chris- 
tian girl ! 

She,  great  and  guileless* victim,  was  no  party  to  Wyatt's  chivalric  rebel- 
lion in  her  behalf,  which  hastened,  if  it  did  not  decide  her  doom. 

Hear  that  remarkable  letter  which  she  penned  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
on  the  occasion  : — 

"  Father,  although  it  hath  pleased  God  to  hasten  my  death  by  you, 
"  by  whom  my  life  should  rather  nave  been  lengethened,  yet  can  I  so  patiently 
"  take  it  as  I  yield  God  more  heartye  thanks  for  shortening  my  woful  days 
"  than  if  all  the  world  had  been  given  unto  my  possessions  with  life  lengthened 
*'  at  my  own  will.  And  albeit  I  am  well  assured  of  your  impatient  dolors, 
^*  redoubled  manifold  ways,  both  in  bewailing  your  own  woe ;  and  especially 
''  (as  I  hear)  my  unfortunate  state :  yet  my  dear  Father  (if  I  may  without 
"  offence  rejoice  in  my  own  mishaps,)  me  seems  in  this  I  may  account  myself 
*'  blessed,  that,  washing  my  guiltless  hands  with  the  innocency  of  my  fact,  my 
"guiltless  blood  may  cry  before  the  Lord,  *  Mercy  to  the  innocent  f  And  yet, 
"  tho'  I  must  needs  acknowledge  that,  bemg  constrained,  and  as  you  wot  well 
**•  enough  continually  assayed,  in  taking  upon  me  I  seemed  to  consent,  and 
''  therein  greviously  offended  the  Queen  and  her  Laws ;  yet  do  I  assuredly  trust 
"  that  this  my  offence  towards  God  is  so  much  the  less,  in  that,  being  in 
*'  so  royal  estate  as  I  was,  mine  enforced  honour  blended  never  with  myne 
"  innocent  head.  And  thus,  good  Father,  I  have  opened  unto  you  the  state 
"  wherein  I  at  present  stand  :  whose  death  at  hand,  altho'  to  you  perhaps 
"  it  may  seem  right  woeful,  yet  to  me  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  more 
"  welcome,  than  from  this  vale  of  misery  to  aspire  to  that  heavenly  throne  of 
"  all  joy  and  pleasure  with  Christ  our  Saviour ;  in  whose  steadfast  faith  (if  it 
^*  be  lawful  for  the  daughter  so  to  write  to  the  father)  the  Lord  that  liath 
**  hitherto  so  strengthened  you,  so  continue  you  that  at  last  we  may  meet  in 
"  Ueaven  with  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

**  Your  Gracy's  affectionate  Daughter, 

"  Jane  Dudley." 

The  "  Exhortation  "  which  she  addressed  to  her  sister  Katherine,  the 
night  before  she  suffered,  and  which  I  believe  is  still  on  the  page  of  a 
Greek  Testament  in  Lord  Stamford's  library,  is  yet  more  touching,  though 
too  long  to  quote  here, — but  I  must  give  you  Hollinshed's  account  of  the 
last  scene  in  the  tragedy  : — 

"  The  twelfe  of  Februarie,  being  Mondaie,  about  ten  of  the  clocke,  there 
went  out  of  the  Tower,  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill,  the  Lord  Gilford  Dudlie. 
soime  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  husband  to  the  Ladie  Jane  Greie, 

*  *  *  and  without  the  bulwarks  gate.  Master  Thomas  Offlie,  one  of  the 
Sheriffes  of  London,  received  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  scaffold ;  where, 
after  a  small  declaration,  he  kneeled  doune  and  said  his  praiers.  Then  holding 
up  hb  eyes  and  hands  to  Heaven,  with  tears,  at  the  last  he  desired  the  people 
to  praie  for  him,  and  after  he  was  beheaded.  His  bodie  being  laide  in  a  carte, 
ana  his  head  into  a  cloth,  was  brought  into  the  chapeU  within  the  Tower,  where 
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the  Ladie  Jane,  whose  lodging  mm  in  Muster  Faitridge's  house,  did  see  his 
dead  carcasse  taken  out  of  the  carte,  as  well  as  she  did  see  him  before  while 
living,  and  going  to  his  death,  a  sight,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  her  worse  than 
death. 

**  By  this  time  there  was  a  scaffold  made  upon  the  Greene,  over  aganust  the 
white  tower,  for  the  Ladie  Jane  to  die  upon  [her  execution  ttTt^Am  the  verge,  wsa 
to  prevent  the  effect  of  her  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence,  upon  the  wavering 
spectators] ;  and  being  nothing  at  all  abashed,  neither  with  the  feare  of  her  own 
death,  which  then  approached,  neither  with  sight  of  the  dead  carcasse  of  her 
husband,  when  he  was  brought  into  the  cliapel,  came  forth,  the  lieu 
tenant  leading  her,  with  countenance  nothing  abashed  [the  historian  ma^  well 
reiterate  that  remarkable  circumstance],  neither  her  eies  anything  moistened 
with  teares,  withabooke  in  hir  hand,  wherein  she  praied  until!  she  came  to  the 
scaffold.  Whereon,  when  she  was  mounted,  this  noble  young  ladie,  as  she  wu 
indued  with  singular  gifts  both  of  learning  and  knowledge,  so  was  she  patient 
and  mild  as  anie  lamb,  at  her  execution,  and  a  little  beiore  hir  death  uttered 
these  words : — 

'*  *  Good  people,  I  com  hether  to  die,  and  by  a  lawe  I  am  condemned  to 
the  same.   * 

Hollinshed  here  adds  these  remarkable  words  : — 

"  <  My  offense  a^inst  the  Queene's  Highnes  was  onlie  in  consent  to  the 
advice  of  other  which  is  now  deemed  treatony  but  it  was  never  of  my  seeking 
but  by  counsell  of  those  who  should  seeme  to  have  further  understanding  ot 
things  than  I,  which  kuewe  little  of  the  law,  and  much  less  of  the  titles  to  the 
crowned  She  then  goes  on,  *■  Touching  the  procurement  and  desyre  thereof 
by  me,  or  on  my  halfe,  I  doo  wash  my  hands  thereof,  in  innocency  before  (lod 
and  before  you  good  Christian  people,  this  day.'  And  thirwith  she  wrong  hir 
handes  in  which  she  had  hir  booke.  Then  she  sayd : — '  I  pray  yon  all,  good 
Christian  people,  to  here  me  witnes  that  I  dye  a  true  Christian  woman,  and  that 
I  looke  to  be  saved  by  none  other  mene  but  onlie  by  the  mercy  of  God,  in  the 
merites  of  the  bloud  of  his  onlye  sonne  Jesus  Christe :  and  I  confesse  that,  wheo 
I  knewe  the  worde  of  God,  X  neglected  the  same,  and  lov^  tnyselfe  and  the 
world,  and  therefore  this  plague  and  punyshment  is  happely  and  worthely  hsp* 
pened  unto  me  for  my  sinnes.  And  yet  I  thanke  God  that  he  has  thus  geven 
me  a  tyme  and  respet  to  repent.  And  now  good  people,  while  I  am  a^t  I 
pray  you  assist  me  with  your  praiers.' 

'^  And  then  kneelyng  aown,  she  turned  to  Fecknam  saying,  *  Shall  I  wf 
this  Psalm  ?^  and  he  said  *  Yea; '  then  she  said  mieerere  meiDeuM^  in  English,  mort 
devoutly  to  the  ende.  Then  she  stode  up,  and  gave  her  mayde.  Mistress  Tyl- 
ney,  her  gloves  and  her  handkercher,  and  her  booke  to  Maister  Thomss 
Brydges,  the  lyvetenant*s  brother.  Forthwith  she  untied  hyr  goune.  The 
hangman  went  to  hir  to  have  helped  hir  off  therwith,  but  she  desyred  him  to 
let  her  alone,  turning  towards  her  two  gentlewomen  who  helped  hir  off  there- 
with, and  also  her  Frose  poMte^  and  neckercher,  giving  to  her  a  iayre  handker- 
cher to  knyt  about  her  eyes.  Then  the  hangman  kneeled  doune  and  asked  her 
forgiveness,  whome  she  forgave  most  willingly.  Then  he  willed  her  to  stand 
upon  the  strawe,  which  doing  eke  saw  the  bloche.  Then  she  sayd,  *  I  pray  von 
despatche  me  quickly.*  Then  she  kneeled  doune,  saying,  *  WOl  you  take  it  off 
before  I  lay  me  downe?*  And  the  hangman  answered  her,  'No,  Madame.' 
She  tyed  the  kercher  about  hir  eyes.  Then,  feeling  for  the  biocke,  saide, '  What 
shall  I  do  ?  Where  is  it  ? '  One  of  the  standers-by  guiding  her  thereunto,  she 
layde  her  head  upon  the  blocke,  and  stretched  forth  her  body  and  sayd, 
*  Liorde,  into  thy  bands  I  commend  my  spirit.* — and  so  she  ended.  * 

•  It  has  been  asserted,  on  good  authority,  that  the  Lady  Jane  was  eneienie  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  and  that  what  would  now  bo  considered  a  bar  against  the  execttOon 
of  the  meanest  criminal,  was  not^ven  thought  of  in  her  case. 
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■  WeU  might  Fox,  on  concluding  his  own  narrative  of  this  cruel  execu- 
tion, exclaim : — 

"  Though  with  dry  eyes  this  story  may  be  read, 
A  flood  of  tears  the  pitying  writer  shed/* 

Her  signature,  simply  "  Jane,"  may  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  room 
in  which  she  was  confined  in  the  Tower. 

Mr.  Brand  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  "  a  latent  meaning 
in  the  repetition  of  the  signature,  Jane,  by  which  she  at  once  styled  her- 
self a  queen,  and  intimated  that  not  even  the  horrors  of  a  prison  could 
force  her  to  relinquish  that  title."  I  confess  I  read  something  in  the 
phraseology  of  her  parting  words,  that  leads  me  to  arrive  at  a  similar 
conclusion. 

With  the  leading  heroine  of  my  "  Trio,"  I  have  now  done  ;  and  turn 
to  her  sisters,  Kathekine  Grey,  the  second  daughter.     Fuller  says  : — 

"  *Tis  a  pity  to  part  the  sisters,  that  their  memories  may  mutually  condole 
and  comfort  one  another.  iShe  was  born  at  the  same  place,  and  (when  her 
father  was  in  heighth)  married  to  Henry,  Lord  Herbert,  son  and  heir  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke ;  but  the  wary  old  Earl,  perceiving  the  case  altered,  and 
what  was  the  highway  to  honour  turned  into  the  ready  road  to  ruin,  got  a 
pardon  from  Queen  Mary,  and  brake  the  marriage  quite  off.  This  Heraclita, 
ur  Lady  of  Lamentation,  thus  repudiated,  was  seldom  seen  with  dry  eyes  for 
Bome  years  together,  sighing  out  her  sorrowful  condition — ^so  that  though  the 
roses  m  her  cheeks  looked  verypale  and  wan,  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  watering. 
Afterward  Edward  Seymour,  £arl  of  Hertford,  married  her  privately,  without 
the  queen^s  license,  and  concealed  it,  tiU  the  prospect  of  her  being  a  mother 
discovered  it.  «  «  •  Queen  Elizabeth  beheld  her  with  a  jealous  eye, 
unwilling  she  should  match  either  foreign  prince  or  English  peer,  but  follow 
the  pattern  she  set  her — so  for  their  presumption,  this  F^arl  was  fined  £15,000, 
imprisoned  with  his  lady  in  the  Tower,  and  severely  forbidden  her  company — 
but  he  bribed  the  keeper  to  procure  him  frequent  interviews,  and  had  by  her  a 
surviving  son,  Edward,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset.  Lady  Katherine 
died  in  1567,  after  a  nine  years^  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 

Lady  Mary  Grey,  the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  is  said  to  have  been 
somewhat  deformed.  Of  her,  Fuller  says,  that,  "  frighted  with  the  infe- 
licity of  her  two  elder  sisters,  Jane  and  Katherine,  she  forgot  her  honour 
to  remember  her  safety,  and  married  one  whom  she  could  love,  and  none 
need  fear — Martin  Keys  [a  yeoman],  of  Kent,  who  was  seijeant  porter  to 
Queen  Elizabeth." 

She  left  no  issue. 

The  father  of  this  remarkable  trio,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  beheaded 
twelve  days  after  the  Lady  Jane. 

And  what  became  of  the  Duchess  ? 

There  have  been  wives  and  mothers  who,  when  informed  of  such  woe 
as  hers, 

"  have  lived  but  to  be  told  I" 

She  appears  to  have  been  of  a  stronger  temperament.  She  found  some 
consolation  for  all  these  accumulated  woes — in  what  ?  you  will  ask.  In 
marrying  her  horse-keeper,  Adrian  Stoeks. 

Miss  Strickland  relates  a  good  anecdote  on  this  match  : — "  Elizabeth's 
undisguised  partiality  for  the  handsome  Dudley  excited  the  jealousy  of 
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the  other  members  of  her  council ;  and  even  the  cautious  Cecil  could  not 
forbear  hazarding  a  biting  jest  to  Elizabeth  on  the  subject,  when  he  toW 
her  of  this  misalliance  ol  her  cousin  Frances  with  her  equerry.  *  What !  * 
exclaimed  her  Majesty,  *  has  she  married  her  horse-keeper?'  'Yea, 
madame,'  replied  the  Premier,  *  and  she  says,  yaw  wotdd  like  to  do  the  same 
with  yours!*" 

Yes,  this  daughter  of  a  Queen  of  France,  and  mother  of  a  Queen  of 
England,  found  there  was  wisdom  as  well  as  safety  in  her  lowly  choice. 
It  placed  her  d  Vahri  from  the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  Maiden  Queen,  and 
she  pronounced  that  the  sunshine  was  less  pleasant  than  the  shade.  She 
passed  the  few  remaining  years  of  her  life  in  great  domestic  comfort  with  her 
humble  husband,  chiefly  in  the  sylvan  retirement  of  Beaumanor.  She  had 
one  daughter  by  Mr.  Stocks,  who  did  not,  however,  live  to  womanhood. 
Adrian  afterwards  married  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  and  dying,  left  his  brother,  William,  in  possession  of  Beau- 
manor,  which  shortly  after — namely,  in  1595 — was  purchased  by  the 
celebrated  Sir  William  Heyrick. 

Wymeswold,  Leicestershire.  T.  R-  P. 


NAMES  /  ND  SURNAMES— No.  II. 

What^B  in  a  rame  ?    That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

Shakspeare. 

In  treating  of  names  and  surnames  in  the  present  paper  the  same  plnn 
adopted  in  our  last  article  upon  the  same  subject  (of  which  the  present 
id  a  continuation),  will  be  pursued  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  endeavour  will  he 
made  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  anecdotes  and  allusions  to  past 
and  present  affairs  of  interest,  to  enliven  a  topic  in  itself  "  stale  and  flat," 
but  we  hope  not  "unprofltable."  And  as  a  constant  reference  to  the 
different  works  consulted  for  the  multitude  of  little  facts  we  propose  to 
assemble  together,  would  add  not  a  little  to  the  dryness  of  the  subject,  we 
will  omit,  except  in  particular  cases,  such  constant  and  tedious  allusions. 
The  more  so,  as  every  person  in  treating  of  antiquities  or  the  histor}'  of 
past  events,  must,  if  he  is  a  faithful  and  honest  scribe,  be  invariably 
indebted  for  every  fact  he  states  to  some  previous  writer.  In  the  studj 
of  past  events  there  is  no  creation  of  the  mind.  There  is  classification, 
comparison,  speculation,  and  research, — but  no  invention. 

Originally,  persons  had  but  one  name ;  and  names  appear  to  have  been 
universally  adopted  in  every  nation  of  the  earth,  except  among  the  savages 
of  Mount  Atlas,  who  (according  to  Pliny)  bore  no  names  whatever.  And 
although  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  communities  could  ever  entrench 
upon  even  the  borders  of  civilization  without  the  adoption  of  names  or 
other  distinguishing  badges,  yet,  among  savages  possessed  of  no  property 
whatever — dead  to  all  the  nobler  and  more  refined  feelings  of  our  nature 
and  removed  only  a  little  from  the  beasts  of  the  field,  it  appears  possible 
that  such  may  have  been  the  case.     Pliny's  assertion,  however,  though 
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corroborated  by  another  writer,  bas  been  often  doubted :  yet  we  know 
that  the  savages  with  whom  we  are  at  present  familiar  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  are  not  very  tenacious  of  their  names ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
change  them  as  often  as  "  gentlemen  upon  town"  in  London.  Among 
the  South  Sea  Islanders,  where  a  native  is  anxious  to  shew  the  utmost 
kindness  to  a  visitor,  he  changes  names  with  him,  abandoning  for  ever  his 
own.  In  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  were  possessed  of  property  of 
even  the  smallest  amount  (except  what  could  be  constantly  carried  upon 
the  person),  or  where  the  tenderness  of  love  existed,  or  the  ties  of  rela- 
tionship, or  the  bonds  of  friendship  were  valued,  such  a  practice  would 
breed  incalculable  confusion,  and  must  inevitably  be  annihilated  by  the 
first  dawn  of  civilization. 

Names,  as  every  one  knows,  are  sometimes  changed  in  civilized  coun- 
tries. But  it  BO  seldom  happens  that,  though  attended  generally  with 
some  confusion,  the  evil  is  to  a  certain  extent  qualified  by  the  rareness  of 
its  occurrence.  But,  before  civilization  had  made  so  much  progress  in 
this  country,  it  was  much  more  frequent ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that 
persons  often  abandoned  their  own  names,  and  adopted  the  surname 
given  to  them,  which  they  transmitted  to  their  posterity.  Thus  the  dis- 
tinguished Irish  family  of  Grace  of  Mantua,  now  represented  by  Oliver 
D.  J.  Grace,  M.P.,  derived  their  name,  as  well  as  descent,  from  Robert  Le 
Gros,  or  Le  Gras,  which  was  gradually  corrupted  into  Grace. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  by  Sir  Fortunatus 
Dwarris,  it  is  stated,  that  in  early  days  the  landless  man  of  gentle  blood 
was  compelled  to  find  a  lord  who  would  acce^ .  his  fealty.  To  him  the 
youthful  aspirant  to  military  honours  remained  attached  until  he  gained 
a  grant  of  lands  in  requital  for  his  services.     Then  fii*st  he  had 

"  A  local  habitation — and  a  name." 


'*  For,**  says  Ormerod, ''  the  manner  of  those  ages  was  to  style  men  from  the 

{)lace8  where  they  lived,  and  for  their  posterity  afterwards  wholly  to  retain  the 
ocal  name."    "  The  title  of  the  feud,^'  says  Sir  F.  Dwarris,  "  was  written  over 
the  name,  thus: — 

Brereton  Dutton   . 

de  de 

Ralph.  Hugh." 

Upon  the  subject  of  surnames,  and  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  mode 
of  their  adoption  in  the  age  next  immediately  succeeding  the  Norman  era, 
an  illustration  is  given  in  Camden's  Remains  concerning  Britain: — 

**  For  variety  and  alteration  of  names  in  one  familie,  upon  diverse  respects,  I 
will  give  yon  one  Cheshire  example  for  all  out  of  an  ancient  roll  belonging  to 
Sir  Wm.  Brereton  of  Brereton,  which  I  saw  twenty  years  since.  Not  long 
after  the  Conquest  Williiun  Belward,  Lord  of  the  moietie  of  Malpas,  had  two 
sons,  Dan  David  of  Malpas,  sumamed  the  Clerke,  and  Richard. 

"  Dan  David  had  William  de  Malpas ;  his  second  son  named  Philip  Gogh  ; 
one  of  the  issue  of  whose  eldest  sons  took  the  name  of  Egerton  ;  a  third  of 
David  Colbome ;  and  one  Goodman. 

"  Richard  had  three  sons,  Thomas  de  Cotgrave,  William  de  Overton,  and 
Richard  Little,  who  had  two  sons,  Ken  Clarke,  and  John  Richardson.  Herein 
you  may  note  alteration  of  names  in  respect  of  habitation  in  Egerton,  Cotgrave, 
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Colbnme,  and  Overton ;  in  respect  of  colour  in  Gk>gh  (that  is  red);  in  respect 
of  qualiUe  in  Goodman ;  of  <toter»  in  Little;  of  faoni^  in  Ken  Clarke;  mAi 
Father^ t  Christian  name  in  Richardson ;  all  descending  from  William  Behrard, 
Lord  of  Malpas ;  which  one  honae,  the  gentlemen  of  so  different  names  wooM 
not  be  easily  induced  to  believe  they  were  descended  from." 

And  Warburton  says,  in  his  Footsteps  of  the  Normans: — 

**  With  those  whose  merits  entitled  them  to  the  possession  of  lands,  sur- 
names were  generally  taken  from  the  solL  This  mode  of  taking  surnames  from 
the  soil  placed  the  possession  of  an  ancient  territorial  name  in  some  sort  be- 
yond the  reach  of  fortune.  This  soil  might,  by  any  of  the  thousand  yidssi* 
tudes  of  human  affiurs,  be  transferred  to  other  hands ;  be  owned  by  str&nge 
blood;  but  now  there  was  something  of  which  accident  could  not  de^iriTe  him: 
the  territorial  name  remained ;  Imked  indissolubly  and  for  ever  with  aD  the 
ancient  ennobling  associations.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  feudal  territorial  nasBes 
that  have  survived  the  ordeal  of  the  eight  centuries  sinoe  the  Conquest ;— the 
destroying  Crusaders ;  the  extirminating  wars  of  the  Roses ;  the  jealous  axe  of 
the  Plantajgeneta  and  the  Tudors ;  but  those  few  are  the  natural  nobility  of 
the  Umd.** 

Having  noticed  the  inconvenience  and  diaagreeable  consequenoes  that 
often  result  horn  the  confusion  or  mistake  of  names,  we  select  as  sn 
example  the  following  tragic  occurrence,  which  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  diffkest  blots  upon  the  character  of  the  First  ConsoL 
We  allude  to  the  melancholy  death  of  the  Dae  d'Enghien,  who  in  the  year 
1804,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern,  was  shot  in  the  fosse  of  the  Castle  of 
Vincennres.  One  of  the  principal  accusations  brought  against  him  ori- 
ginated in  the  mia-pronunciation  of  a  name.  It  was  reported  that  he  wu 
on  intimate  terms  with  General  Dumourier,  a  man  most  obnoxious  to  the 
First  Consul.  It  was  too  late  discovered  that  the  name  of  his  associate 
was  General  Thumery,  The  German  pronanciation  had  rendered  these 
two  names  identical  to  the  Police  Asents  of  the  French  Government 

Among  the  most  curious  surnames  m  Engli^  history  is  that  of  Robert, 
eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  sumamed  Cnithose.  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  the  ancient  rhyming  chronicler,f  gives  the  following  quaint 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  received  his  surname  : — 

He  was  William^s  son  bastard,  as  I  have  i-said  ere  i-lome,* 

And  well  i-wox  ere  his  &ther  to  England  come. 

Thick  man  he  was  enow,  but  he  nas  well  long. 

Quarry  he  was,  and  well  i  made  for  to  be  strone. 

Therefore  his  father  in  a  time  i-see  his  sturdy  aeedy 

The  while  he  was  young,  and  behuld,  and  tliese  words  said — 

"  By  the  uprising  of  God,  Robelin,  me  shall  i-see, 
Curthose  my  young  son,  stalward  knight  shall  be.** 
For  he  was  some  deal  short,  he  cleped  him  Curthose ; 
And  he  ne  might  never  eft  afterward  thilk  name  lose. 

Surnames  are  at  present  constantly  originated  in  Ireland.  From 
motives  of  superstition,  the  peasantry  generally  name  their  children  after 
their  nearest  relations  ;  and  the  population  increases  so  rapidly  that  there 
are  often  twenty  or  thirty  individuals  of  the  same  christian  and  surname 

•  Some  of  these  words  perhaps  may  not  be  understood  by  the  ceneral  reader:- 
i-lome  metuiB  frequently,  be/ore  ;  i-wox,  grown  ;  quany,  sqwre.-^.F. 
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living  in  the  aame  parish.  In  order,  therefore,  to  distinguish  themselves, 
they  frequently  assume  an  addition  to  their  surname. — ^These  additions, 
like  the  surnames  in  ancient  times,  are  often  anything  but  complimentaiy. 
Many  individuals  of  the  name  of  John  Ryan,  figured  ^th  unenviable  noto- 
riety at  the  late  Special  Commission  in  Clare  and  Limerick.  There  we  had 
— John  Ryan  (Patt),  John  Ryan  (Puck),  John  Ryan  (King^  John  Ryan 
(Luke),  John  Ryan  (Steelribs),  Ac.  Poor  Ryan  (Luke),  and  Ryan 
(Pock),  are  now  no  more,  having  been  lately  executed  for  murder ! 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  those  deified  by  the  heathen  oonsecrataon 
had  new  names  given  to  them ;  Romulus,  for  instance,  was  called  Quiri- 
nus;  Melicertes,  Portumnus,  &c.  The  Popes  uniformly  change  their 
names  at  their  elevation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  a  custom  first  intro- 
duced by  Pope  Sergius,  whose  name  till  then,  says  the  Roman  historian 
Piadna,  was  Swinemotitf  Platina,  however,  was  not  an  impartial  witness. 
Yielding  to  an  odd  fashion  then  common  among  literary  men  and  wits,  he 
adopted,  not  without  a  solenm  ceremonial,  the  euphonius  name  of  Calli- 
madbus  instead  of  his  own  humble  name  of  Philip.  Pope  Paul  II.,  who 
reignad  at  that  time,  was  suspicious  and  illiterate,  and  could  not  imagine 
that  persons  would  change  their  baptismal  name  without  some  sinister  mo- 
tive. Torture  and  imprisonment  were  freely  employed  to  discover  the 
concealed  objects  of  the  parties,  and  among  those  who  suffered  in  this 
manner  was  Callimaehus ;  but  ^Eter  a  long  imprisonment  and  cruel  torture 
he  was  at  last  liberated.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Popes  change 
their  names  in  imitation  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  who  were  oaUed,  before 
they  undertook  the  holy  office  of  Apostles,  Simon  and  Saul. 

It  is  at  present  common  for  persons  who  inherit  large  fortunes,  or  who 
are  adopted  by  wealthy  firiends,  to  assume  their  names,  either  solely  or  in 
connection  with  their  own.  In  most  wills  where  large  property  is  be- 
queathed to  a  person  of  a  different  name,  a  clause  to  that  effect  is  inserted. 
The  celebiEted  Thellusson  will  directed  that  the  person  or  persons,  who 
should  inherit  that  enormous  fortune  should  take,  have,  and  use,  the  name 
of  Thellusson  alone.  It  is  curious  that  the  same  anxiety  to  transmit  our 
names  to  generations  unborn,  and  the  same  desire  that  they  should  not 
perish  but  live  after  as,  even  in  persons  not  related  by  blood,  has  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  ages.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  origin  of  that  feeling 
of  family  pride,  from  which  titles,  arms,  and  hereditary  honors  of  every 
kind,  afterwards  emanated.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  slaves,  when 
emancipated,  generally  took  the  names  of  their  masters.  So  did  the 
person  adopted  by  another;  thus  L.  iEmilius,  adopted  by  Sdpio, 
took  the  name  of  Scipio  Africanus  ;*  and  Augustus,  who  was  originally 
called  Caius  Octuvius  Thurinus,  took  the  name  of  Caius  Julius  CflBsar  Oo- 
tavianus.  Those  who  were  called  to  the  Equestrian  Order,  if  they  had 
base  names,  were  alway  new- named — nomine  vngeniuyrum  veUrumqus 
Bomanorum — after  some  illustrious  or  distinguished  man — generally  one 
from  whom  they  were  descended. 

A  practice  similar  to  the  above,  prevailed  in  more  modem  times.     Per- 

•  This  was  not  the  eonqnoior  of  Hannibal  Africanns  became  a  faTooriie  somame 
in  the  family  of  the  Scipios.  They  deriyed  their  name  from  Scwio^  which  signifies 
a  Stick,  because  an  ancestor  of  theirs  had  conducted  his  blind  father,  and  supported 
him  as  a  stick.  Africanus  the  Elder,  was  so  called  from  the  overthrow  of  Hannibal ; 
Africanus  the  younger,  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage  ;  and  Scipio  Asiaticus  from 
the  conquest  of  Autiochua.— J.  P. 
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sons  received  into  a  more  powerful  clao,  often,  perhaps  generally,  adopt^ 
some  name  connected  with  their  new  friends,  and  by  which  they  expect^id 
quickly  to  merge  into  the  61  irokXoi  and  to  obliterate  the  recollectiou 
of  their  own  treachery  or  defeat.  Converts  to  Mahometanism  are  still 
necessitated  to  do  so,  of  which  we  have  lately  had  an  example  in  the  Hun- 
garian, refugees  in  Turkey ;  and  in  Irish  history  we  find  many  examples  of 
the  same  kind.  It  was  long  considered  an  act  bordering  on  high-treason 
to  have  or  use  an  Irish  name.  Thus  it  was  enacted  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1465,  in  the  earliest  Parliament  of  the  Pale,  *'  that  every  Irishman  dwel- 
ling in  the  counties  of  Eildare,  Meath,  Louth,  and  Dublin,  should  go  like 
unto  an  Englishman ;  should  shave  his  beard  above  the  mouth ;  be,  within 
one  year,  sworn  the  liegeman  of  the  King ;  and  take  to  him  an  Engliah 
surname  of  one  town,  as  Chester ;  or  color,  as  white,  black,  brown ;  or 
art,  or  science,  as  smith,  or  carpenter ;  or  office,  as  cook^  or  butler;  and 
that  he  and  his  issue  should  thenceforth  use  this  name  under  pain  of 
forfeiture," 

In  a  former  article  we  traced  the  derivation  of  the  name  Hugenot,  to 
the  fact  that  that  persecuted  sect  were  obliged  to  steal  forth  at  night  to 
purchase  what  they  required,  &c.,  like  Hugon,  the  great  hobgoblin  of 
France.  A  recent  letter  from  Copenhagen,  gives  the  following  aocoant  of 
a  family  who  have  been  there  confounded  wi&  the  Devil !  Describing  the 
Cathedral  of  Roeskilde,  the  writer  says : — "  I  waa  arrested  by  one  (of  the 
sarcophagi  of  distinguished  noble  fiBimilies  of  Denmark)  which  has  a  door  of 
iron  grated-work,  bearing  a  figure  of  the  Devil,  as  large  as  Ufe  (!)  with 
horns,  tail>  and  claws.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  £unily  reposing  within 
is  named  TroUe,  a  famous  one  in  Danish  history.  TroUe  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  beings  of  Scandinavian  superstition,  and  the  being  is  figured  in 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  house,  as  a  man  having  the  head  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  body.  Latterly,  I  suppose,  as  these  superstitions  became 
obscure,  the  malignant  Trolle  was  confounded  with  the  devil,  and  heace 
the  figure  on  the  grating  as  an  object  bearing  reference  to  this  noble 
fiunily." 

The  influence  of  a  name  upon  the  destinies  of  an  individual  was  no- 
ticed before.  In  public  Ijfe,  a  man  who.posaesses  a  time-honoured  and 
distinguished  name,  has  a  great  advantage  over  a  person  whose  name  is 
mean,  ridiculous,  or  contemptible.  Disraeli,  to  whom  we  have  been 
already  indebted,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Fuller,  that  an  opulent 
citizen  of  the  name  of  John  CuUs  was  ordered  by  Elizabeth  to  receive  die 
Spanish  Ambassador ;  but  the  latter  complained  grievously,  and  thought 
he  was  disparaged  by  the  shortness  of  his  name*  He  imagined  that  a 
man  bearing  a  monosyllabic  name,  could  never,  in  the  great  alphabet  of 
civil  life,  have  performed  anything  great  or  honourable ;  but  when  he 
found  that  honest  John  Cutts  displayed  a  hospitality  which  had  nothii^ 
monosyllabic  in  it,  he  groaned  only  at  the  utterance  of  the  name  of  his 
host. 

This  desire  to  possess  a  melliferous  or  dignified  name,  is  of  very  ancient 
standing.  Lucian  notices  one  Simon,  who,  coming  to  a  great  fortune, 
aggrandized  his  name  to  Simonides.  Dioclesian  had  once  been  plain  Dio- 
cles,  before  he  was  Emperor.  When  Bruna  became  Queen  of  France,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  convey  some  of  the  regal  pomp  into  her  name  by 
calling  her  BrunehauU.  The  vulgar  name  of  the  great  Italian  poet  was 
Trapasso ;  but  when  the  learned  Gravina  resolved   to  devote  the  youth  to 
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the  mtisefl,  he  gare  bim  a  meUifiaous  name,  which  they  have  long  known 
and  chenahedr-'Metastasio. 

Acton  and  actresses  who  depend  so  completely  upon  popular  applause, 
and  who  seize  with  avidity  every  trifle  that  appears  Hkely  to  conduce  to 
their  advantage,  are  so  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  soft  an  J  polished  name 
that  they  frequently  change  or  alter  their  own  names  to  others  that  appear 
less  barbarous  or  vulgar.  Writers  of  fiction  are  well  aware  of  the  impor- 
tanoe  of  these  apparent  trifles,  and  select  the  names  of  their  heroes  and 
heroines  with  the  greatest  pains.  A  barbarous  or  silly  name  wiU  turn 
the  finest  passage  into  ridicule ;  and  thou<i^  we  may  pity  the  man  who 
falls  in  love  with  a  Louisa,  a  Corinna,  a  Juliet,  or  a  Laura,  who  would 
pity  a  lover  who  broke  his  heart  for  the  sake  of  a  cruel  Miss  Simpkins, 
Snooks,  or  Biggs* 

Reserving  unto  ourselves  now,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  liberty  to 
return  again  to  this  subject,  we  are  obliged  by  want  of  space,  to  bring  this 
article  to  a  close. 

J.  P 
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(Oontinned  fipom  page  400.) 

As  we  dashed  along  through  the  water  we  were  followed  by,  or  fell 
in  with, — I  know  not  which  to  call  it — a  great  number  of  thombacks, 
who  every  minute  might  be  seen  springing  up  in  circular  bounds  after  the 
manner  of  the  dolphin.  They  were  in  pursuit,  it  seems,  of  their  favourite 
prey,  the  mackerel,  according  to  that  almost  invariable  law  of  nature  by 
which  life  is  only  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  life.  This  fi^ 
appeared  to  be  firom  ten  to  sixteen  inches  long,  and  of  various  hues,  its 
body  being  sometimes  white,  sometimes  brown,  and  not  unfirequenUy 
spotted  with  both  colours. 

In  about  three  hours  we  made  die  Wolf,  a  large  rock  neasly  midway 
between  Pensance  and  the  nearest  of  the  Sdlly  Islands.  To  this,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  we  gave  a  wide  berth ;  yet  even  then  w)r  could  hear 
the  surge  bursting  upon  it  with  (rightful  violence. 

/'  Now  only  listen  to  those  sounds,"  said  my  companion ;  "  it  does  not 
sure  require  much  imagination  to  believe  that  one  actually  hears  the 
howling  of  a  wolf.** 

"  Why  no,*'  replied  I ;  **  and  no  doubt  in  the  times  of  superstition  it 
gave  rise  to  many  strange  stories ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  those  days  are 
past," 
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"  Not  quite  so  macb  as  you  seem  to  fancy ,  as  I  can  prove  by  what  hap« 
pened,  not  more  than  two  years  since,  in  a  fkmily  of  my  acquaintance.'* 

"  Indeed !  '* 

"  Fact,  I  assure  you  ;  and,  as  it  will  yet  be  three  hours  before  we  set 
foot  on  land,  and  we  have  nothing  particular  to  occupy  us»  I  will  tell  it  if 
you  like." 

**  Nothing,"  said  I,  "  would  give  me  greater  pleasure.*' 

"  Well,  then,  I  begin.  Let  me  premise  though  that  I  am  not  going  to 
name  the  parties,  or  their  locus  standi ;  only  to  avoid  the  awkwai^ness  of 
saying  Mr.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.,  I  shall  call  the  old  lady  of  my  narrative  Mrs. 
Kirkham,  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Emma.  She  lived,  we  will  suppose,  in 
Devonshire,  and  thither  I  went  some  eighteen  months  ago  at  her  reiterated 
and  earnest  invitation.  Letter  after  letter  had  she  sent  entreating  me  to 
visit  her,  if  it  were  only  for  a  few  days,  and  I  as  constantly  promised  to 
do  so  ;  but  not  supposing  there  was  anything  in  all  this  but  old-Cashioned 
importunity,  I  never  hesitated  to  make  such  engagements  give  way  to 
more  immediate  matters.  At  last,  however,  it  struck  me  that  there  was 
something  strange  in  so  much  pertinacity.  Her  letters  grew  more  fre- 
quent as  well  as  more  urgent,  and — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  own  it-^ 
curiosity  persuaded  me  to  set  out  upon  a  journey,  which  friendship 
ought  to  have  made  me  undertake  long  before. 

"  I  arrived  just  as  Mrs.  Kirkham  and  her  daughter,  Emma,  were  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner,  and  was  received — ^not  more  cordially  than  usual, 
for  that  would  have  been  impossible — but  with  an  eagerness  that  shewed 
me  I  was  welcome  on  other  accounts  than  what  were  merely  personal  to 
myself.  Before  I  could  ask  the  question,  already  upon  my  lips,  of 
''What  on  earth,  my  old  friend,  has  made  you  so  anxious  to  see  me?" 
she  guessed  and  anticipated  my  purpose  by  exclaiming  how  delighted 
she  was  at  my  unexpected  visit.  The  strong  emphasis  she  laid  upon 
**  unexpected,"  and  the  quick  glance  at  Emma  which  accompanied  it, 
shewed  plainly  enough  that  she  wished  her  daughter  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  her  having  pressed  my  coming.     I  was  silent  accordingly. 

We  now  sate  down  to  table ;  but,  warm  as  had  been  my  welcome,  when 
the  first  burst  of  joy  was  over  the  dinner  went  off  with  more  than  suffi- 
cient dulness.  Emma,  with  a  pale  face  and  a  form  wasted  to  a  riiadow, 
said  not  a  word  except  when  spoken  to,  and  even  then  her  replies  were 
as  brief  as  they  well  could  be,  and  not  always  to  the  purpose ;  her  mind 
was  evidently  far  away,  too  busy  with  other  objects  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  what  was  passing.  On  such  occasions  the  old  lady  would  rouse 
herself,  and  endeavour  to  draw  me  off  from  her  daughter  by  some  light, 
frivolous  question,  though  all  the  time  there  was  a  nervous  anxiety  in  her 
manner  sadly  at  variance  with  her  attempts  at  liveliness. 

The  ending  of  dinner,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  cloth  at  length  gave 
occasion  for  an  explanation  of  all  this  mystery.  "  Emma,  my  dev," 
said  Mrs.  Kirkham,  '*  you  seem  to-day  more  fatigued  than  usual.  Had 
you  not  better  go  and  lie  down  for  a  short  time  ?  '- 

Emma  made  no  reply,  but  rising  with  the  action  of  a  piece  of  clock 
work,  just  wound  up  to  set  it  in  motion,  she  left  the  room ;  and  no  sooner 
had  she  gone  than  the  old  lady  abruptly  asked  me, — "  do  you  obserre 
any  change  in  my  daughter?  " 

In  reply,  though  I  softened  it  down  as  much  as  possible,  I  could  not 
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help  owtiinfif  that  I  had  remarked  a  change — a  very  great  change*— and 
such  an  one  as  seemed  to  require  the  best  medical  advice. 

"  You  remember  no  doubt,**  said  she,  with  a  faint  smile  that  went  to 
my  heart— "  you  remember  what  Macbeth  says  to  his  queen's  physician^ 
'  canst  thou  administei'  to  a  mind  diseased  ?  ' — and  it  ia  even  to  ask  that 
question  of  you— 
**  Of  me !  '•  exclaimed  I,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  of  yoM,  for  Emma's  complaint  is  mental,  not  bodily ;  and  now  you 
are  here,  I  hardly  dare  explain  myself,  the  whole  thing  is  so  strange,  so-* 
absurd,  I  fear  you  will  call  it." 

I  denied  such  an  imputation,  as  you  will  easily  believe,  and  after  some 
little  hesitation  prevailed  upon  her  to  tell  me  what  had  happened. 

'*  You  must  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  about  three  months  since  I  was 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  change  in  Emma's  appearance,  when  she  first 
shewed  herself  at  breakfast.     Her  figure  indeed  was  not  emaciated  as  you 
now  see  it,  but  her  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  there  was  a  writhed  expres* 
sion  about  the  lips,  such  as  we  often  see  in  young  children  who  have 
suffered  from  fits  during  the  night.     This  however  she  denied,  and  the 
physician,  who  had  been  sent  for,  after  a  long  and  patient  investigation  of 
the  case  took  me  aside  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  cause  was 
purely  mental,  though  he  had  been  unable  to  elicit  anything  from  her.     I 
was  more  successful ;  but  imagine  my  surprise  on  learning  that  all  this  mis« 
chief  had  originated  in  a  vision.     She  had  dreamt,  it  seems,  that  she  was 
walking  in  the  churchyard,   when  on   approaching  our  family  vault  it 
opened  close  before  her  feet,  and  on  looking  down  she  beheld  a  coffin, 
upon  which  no  dust  had  as  yet  been  thrown.  The  inscription-plate  gleamed 
with  preternatural  brightness,  and  thereon  to  her  horror  she  read  her  own 
name,  but  with  &  future  not  npast  date^-December  the  25th, — to  which  it 
then  wanted  three  months,  as  it  now  only  wants  three  days.     From  that 
hour  the  idea  of  death  has  haunted  her  like  a  spectre  ;  she  believes  firmly 
that  she  is  to  die  on  Christmas-day,  a  conviction  which  has  wrought  the 
change  you  see  in  her.     Advise  me  then,  my  good  old  friend ;  advise  me 
what  to  do  that  may  dispel  this  fatal  illusion.      She  is  my  only  child— 
my  only  child — and,  oh  God  !  so  soon  to  lose  her." 

I  was  deeply  afiected  by  this  appeal,  but  what  could  I  do  in  so  strange 
a  case,  when  both  the  physician  and  the  divine  had  exhausted  their  skill 
without  producing  the  least  efiect  ?  The  only  thing  that  I  could  possibly 
think  of,  was  to  try  and  expel  one  delusion  by  another,  though  the  ma* 
chinery  of  such  a  plan  required  some  caution  and  was  not  without  danger. 
I  proposed  that  as  much  opium  should  be  given  to  her  under  medical 
direction,  as  would  ensure  at  least  twelve  hours  sleep,  and  that  upon  her 
awaking,  every  thing  around  her  should  be  so  arranged,  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  New  Year's  Eve.  When  she  should  find  or  fancy  she  found  the 
predicted  day  of  death  was  past,  and  she  was  still  living,  it  seemed  likely  that 
shewould  recover  from  the  delusion,  nor  did  it  signify  against  my  propo- 
sal that  she  must  in  tlie  long  run  discover  the  deception;  the  fallacy  of  her 
dream  would  not  be  the  less  apparent.  To  cut  short  a  long  tale,  the  opium 
was  administered,  without  the  patient's  being  at  all  aware  of  what  she 
had  taken ;  she  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  and  1  need  hardly  say  that  we  all 
expected  the  result  with  the  greatest  anxiety. 

It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  26th  that  Emma  awoke  to  perfect  con- 
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sdotisness  though  her  sleep  in  ^e  meanwhile  had  been  often  broken. 
This  was  sooner  than  I  had  looked  for,  for  I  had  hoped  she  would  sleep 
till  the  fkted  day  was  over ;  but  I  was  not  unprepared  for  such  a  dis- 
appointment. The  moment  her  eyes  opened,  the  bells  rang  as  if  to  annouooe 
New  Year's  Eve  ;  all  had  been  previously  arranged  for  that  purpose  with 
the  village  curate,  and  the  good  old  man  himself,  entering  folly  into  oor 
plan,  made  a  formal  visit  to  pay  the  family  the  usual  compliments  of 
the  season.  At  first  our  patient  seemed  confounded ;  she  looked  anx- 
iously from  us  to  a  China^rose  sprig,  which  before  her  going  to  sleep 
she  had  placed  in  a  vase  upon  Uie  mantlepiece.  It  was  ikded ;  and 
no  wonder,  since  the  fresh  slip  had  been  purposely  thrown  away,  snd 
a  withered  one  substituted  in  its  place.  Her  mother  who  was  watching 
for  such  an  opportunity  to  confirm  our  deception,  informed  her  that  the 
flower  had  &ded  during  her  seven  days'  trance. 

**  And  have  I  indeed  slept  so  long?"  exclaimed  Emma. 

**  Indeed  have  you,"  interposed  ^e  physician ;  '*  and  to  own  the  tnith, 
you  alarmed  me  more  than  I  chose  to  confess  to  any  one.  But  we  shall 
do  now ;  there  is  that  in  your  eye  which  tells  me  the  danger  ia  past  and 


over." 


Emma  sighed  deeply,  but  it  was  the  sigh  of  one  relieved  from  a  burthen, 
and  then  closing  her  eyes  folded  her  hands  in  silent  prayer.  The  physi- 
cian by  an  impressive  sign  immediately  intimated  his  wish  that  no  one 
should  speak,  upon  which  the  good  old  pastor — I  could  almost  fancy  1 
see  his  benevolent  face  and  silvery  locks  at  this  moment— fell  upon  hii 
knees,  an  example  that  was  involuntarily  followed  by  all  present.  In  h 
few  minutes  Emma  again  opened  her  eyes,  and  with  such  a  smile  as  I 
never  saw  before,  and  probably  shall  never  see  again  upon  any  mortsl 
countenance.  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  word  *'  angeUc,"  as  applied 
to  human  beings,  I  should  say  it  was  angelic." 

**  And  the  end,"  said  I  eagerly,  observing  him  to  pause. 

**  The  end,"  he  replied,  "  was  what  we  all  hoped  for,  but  hardly  dsied 
to  expect ;  she  recovered,  and  is  now  one  of  the  first  to  laugh  at  her  own 
delusion." 

"  But  is  it  true  ?" 

**  In  its  main  facts  certainly ;  of  course  yon  will  not  ask  me  to  vooch 
for  every  syllable  and  letter  of  the  details,  when  no  two  witnesses  of  a 
given  fact  have  ever  been  found  to  narrate  it  with  precisely  the  same 
circumstances.  Try  the  experiment  with  any  two  of  your  friends 
who  may  happen  to  have  been  present  at  the  same  ught,  or  accident  of 
any  kind  ;  my  life  for  it,  their  account  will  in  many  respects  prove  totally 
at  variance  with  each  other." 

The  last  rays  <^  evening  were  shedding  a  pale  yellow  light  ufoa 

the  cliffs  when  we  reached  St.  Mary's,  the  largest  of  the  Scilly  Islands. 

And  a  beautiful  sight  they  all  presented,  many  of  them  b^ng  green 

to  th^  water's  edge,  and  surrounded  either  by  bright-coloured  sands,  or 

by  rocks,  that  as  you  aail  along,  seem  to  start  up  like  so  many  enchanted 

castles  suddenly  called  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.     As  I  looked 

upon  them,   I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  the  fairies  of  the  olden  time 

were  again  to  visit  us,  and  one  of  them  felt  disposed  to  grant  me  what  I 

most  wished  for  at  the  moment,  it  would  have  been  to  king  it  over  these 

same  islands,  absolutely  and  in  my  own  right,  without  dther  Lord 
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or  Commons  to  control  me.  A  great  kingdom  might  turn  out  a  great 
care,  but  my  proposed  sovereignty  was  much  too  small  to  be  liable 
to  any  such  objection.  St.  Mary's  itself',  the  site  of  my  visionary  capital, 
does  not  contain  above  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  income  of 
my  state  would  not  exceed  three  hundred  a  year  from  the  main  island, 
and  perhaps  as  much  more  from  all  the  adjoining  rocks.  Such  at  least, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  was  my  companion's  statement,  but 
as  I  made  no  notes  of  it  at  the  time  and  have  no  particular  fancy  for 
statistics,  it  is  possible  my  memory  may  have  played  me  false  in  this 
matter. 

My  intended  subjects,  albeit  good  Christians  enough  now-a-days,  and  a 
very  comfortable  sort  of  people,  must  I  fear  have  been  anything  but 
orthodox  at  one  period.  I  have  come  to  this  uncharitable  conclusion 
from  observing  that  while  they  have  druidical  remains  in  abundance  they 
possess  no  monuments  of  the  monkish  time,  which  however  as  being  the 
most  recent  ought  to  be  still  in  existence.  Or  is  it  that  the  monks,  such 
excellent  judges  in  general  of  the  best  places  whereon  to  pitch  their  tents, 
could  see  nothing  very  attractive  in  the  wave-beaten  Cassiterides?  To  be 
sure  the  land  is  not  over  and  above  remarkable  for  productiveness,  but  I 
should  have  thought  the  sea  around  it  would  have  afforded  sufficient 
temptations  to  men,  whose  vows  condemned  them  to  long  and  repeated 
fasts.  The  very  list  of  the  fish  to  be  caught  on  this  favorite  coast,  all  in 
great  abundance,  and  all  of  the  best  quality,  is  enough  to  set  a  genuine 
gastronomer  beside  himself.  Salmon,  salmon-pele,  turbot,  cod,  soles, 
mackerel,  plaice,  pilchards,  pollock,  and  ling,  are  amongst  these  dainties, 
so  that  a  fast-day  upon  the  Scilly  Islands  implies  a  change  of  luxuries 
rather  than  a  penance.  Then  too  there  is  no  want  of  vegetables 
in  due  season  ;  at  least  there  is  not  now,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing tliat  there  ever  was : — Wild  garlick,  excellent  laver,  and  a 
samphire  of  the  best  and  largest  kind,  with  pulse,  sallets,  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  pot»herbs,  and  herbs  for  dis- 
tilling, are  to  be  met  with  here  in  abundance.  Some  of  these  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  the  others  I  report  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Islanders. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  water,  seeing 
that  the  good  monks  were  not  likely  to  be  tempted  by  such  thin  potations, 
a  taste  in  which  most  judicious  people  will  be  found  to  agree  with  them. 
Yet  the  fact  was  worth  this  passing  notice,  as  the  islands,  so  far  as 
I  could  discover,  had  neither  brook,  nor  river,  nor  running  streams 
of  any  kind,  though  they  did  tell  me  that  such  things  might  occasionally 
be  seen  after  very  great  floods.  The  water  for  use  is  ^wn  from  welU 
and  springs  within  the  earth. 

Had  I  been  disposed  to  rest  in  quiet  now  that  the  sun  had  gone  down, 
and  the  moon  had  arisen  in  all  her  splendour,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  do  so  with  the  friendly  companion  at  my  elbow ;  he  never 
seemed  to  weary  of  walking,  or  talking,  or  indeed  of  action  of  any  kind. 
Did  he  ever  allow  himself  to  sleep?  I  dmost  doubted  it.  Under  Uie  plea 
of  our  having  much  to  see,  and  little  time  to  see  it  in,  he  dragged  me  from 
one  curiosity  to  another,  and  even  when  I  threw  out  hints  upon  the 
propriety  of  looking  after  supper,  for  which  the  sea-breeze  had  given  me 
a  keen  appetite,  he  expressed  little  sympathy  with  these  gastronomical 
longings.  .  ; 
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"  We  must  at  least/'  he  said,  *'  pay  a  visit  to  the  Giant's  Castle  before 
returning  to  our  inn.  Yonder  it  stands,  upon  that  point  of  rock,  and  in 
this  clear  moonlight  jou  will  have  sudi  a  view  of  the  opposite  coast  as 
you  would  miss  in  the  day-time.** 

After  all,  I  must  confess  that  the  Giant's  Castle  thus  seen  by  moonlight 
was  well  deserving  of  an  hour's  postponement  of  supper,  even  though  its 
niceties  should  thereby  be  endamaged.  It— -the  Castle,  not  the  supper- 
was  seated  on  the  top  of  a  singular  promontory,  which  towards  the  sea 
looked  like  an  immense  mass  of  rugged  rocks,  piled  one  upon  the  other,  as 
if  by  the  hand  of  some  supematund  workman.  On  the  land  side  also,  it 
declined  abruptly, — ^but  still  not  so  abruptly  as  seaward, — till  it  spread  and 
joined  the  downs.  The  prospect  of  the  opposite  coast  from  this  headland 
was  very  remarkable.  Cornwall  thus  seen  by  moonlight,  and  I  afterwards 
found  the  same  effect  by  day,  presented  all  the  appearance  of  an  island,  its 
higher  portions  sinking  down  into  the  flats,  which  from  their  lowness  gave 
the  idea  of  their  shelving  off  into  a  sea  beyond. 

This  Giant's  Castle,  according  to  the  most  probable  suggestions,  was  the 
work  of  the  Danish  pirates,  who  must  often  have  found  in  the  Scilly  Isles 
a  convenient  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  from  their 
enemies,  when  they  proved  too  strong  for  them.    Not  that  the  latter  ne- 
cessity could  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.     Brave  and  lofty  spirits 
were  these  sea-kings,  and   well  worthy  to  be  so  called,  for  they  really 
lorded  it  over  the  ocean,  sweeping  all  before  them.     Even  the  vaunted  he- 
roes of  Greece  and  Rome  shew  as  farthing  rushlights  by  these  bri^t 
northern  stars — men  who  laughed  at  death,  defied  the  very  gods,  and 
thought  it  shame  to  rely  upon  any  thing  but  their  strong  arms  and  their 
good  swords.     It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  with  English  writers  to 
exalt  the  pudding-headed,  long-backed  Saxon,  at  the  expense  of  this  gallant 
race,  and  to  suppose  we  owe  to  them  Heaven  knows  what  amount  of  bene- 
fits.    Even  our  language,  which  we  are  so  fond  of  tracing  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  is  in  reality  one  half  of  it  from  the  Danish,  as  every  one  must  have 
observed,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  that  tongue.     Nor  ought  we  to  be 
surprised  at  such  a  fact,  when  we  consider  that  the  Danes  had  established 
themselves  long  before  the  Saxons,  and  maintained  themselves  there  in 
spite  of  the  new  invaders. 

The  importance  of  the  Scilly  Isles  to  a  maritime  people  like  the  Eng- 
lish was  seen  and  appreciated  so  early  as  the  time  of  Athelstan,  wbu, 
when  he  had  subdued  Cornwall,  undertook  the  conquest  of  these  rocks  so 
utterly  valueless  in  every  other  respect.  In  truth  they  deserve  a  much 
more  elaborate  and  effective  defence  than  the  government  has  thought 
proper  to  bestow  upon  them,  for  steam  has  done  much  to  equalize  matters, 
and  with  all  our  maritime  superiority  it  certainly  would  not  be  impossible, 
scarcely  even  difficult,  for  a  foreign  power  of  any  magnitude  to  make  itself 
master  of  them. 

It  may  disappoint  others,  as  H  certainly  disappointed  myself,  to  find  no 
legend  attacheid  to  the  Giant's  Castle.  The  name,  it  seems,  has  been 
given  to  it  in  compliance  with  that  very  common  fancy  among  the  people 
of  attributing  to  Uie  giant-race  every  old  structure  of  which  they  do  not 
know  the  origin. 

In  the  same  way  I  found  that  the  numerous  cave-sepulchres  were  called 
Giant's  Graves,  though  in  many  instances  it  must  have  required  scarcely 
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lew  ingenuity  to  squeeze  them  into  such  narrow-mouthed  pits  than  was 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  conjuror  who  promised  to  wrigt^le  himself  into  a 
quart-bottle.  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  open  one  of  these  tumuli ;  and 
most  certiinly  had  I  been  alone  should  have  done  so,  but  my  companion, 
who  knew  the  islanders  better  than  I  did,  begged  me  not  to  think  of  such  a 
thin^. 

"  To  use  the  Grerman  adage/*  he  said,  laughing,  ••  lass  die  Todten 
ruhen, — let  the  dead  rest  in  peace.  Don  Giovanni,  in  the  opera,  neglects 
this  very  warning,  and  you  know  what  comes  of  it ;  he  is  packed  off  to 
Old  Nick  by  half-a-dozen  black  and  scarlet  fiends,  with  tails  and 
torches." 

"  Aye,  but  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  I  really  think  I  could 
muster  up  courage  enough  to  defy  the  furies  of  the  opera-house,  with 
those  of  old  Drury  to  back  them." 

'*  Say  yott  so  ?  then  I  must  try  you  upon  another  tack.  If  a  storm 
should  chance  to  arise  within  the  next  eight-and-forty  hours — no  impro- 
bable thing,  let  me  tell  you — the  poor  people  will  lay  at  your  door  all 
the  evil  it  may  happen  to  do.  It  is  their  constant  helief  that,  when  these 
graves  are  opened,  the  giants  take  it  mightily  in  dudgeon,  and  out  of  pure 
*pite  bring  upon  the  coast  the  most  destructive  hurricanes.  Now  I  must 
needs  profess  so  much  regard  for  the  prejudices  of  my  neighbours,  that  I 
never  willingly  offend  against  them,  unless  some  good  and  especial  object 
is  to  be  gained  by  it." 

There  was  no  gainsaying  so  reasonable  a  doctrine.  I  submitted,  there- 
fore, like  the  young  horse  in  the  fable,  who  protested  he  would  never  allow 
the  saddle  on  his  back,  or  the  bridle  in  his  mouth,  yet,  after  all,— 

"  He  like  his  ancestors  was  bitted.** 

The  next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  we  resumed  our  ramblings,  when,  much 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  the  Isle  of  Scilly.  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  whole  cluster,  was  nothing  but  a  small  barren  spot,  with  clifis  that 
were  well-uigh  inaccessible  to  anything  not  possessed  of  wings.  I  asked 
my  companion  how  this  had  come  about,  but  he  only  smiled  at  the  question, 
and  told  me  to  exercise  my  own  ingenuity. 

•'  You  have  only,"  he  said,  "  to  look  about  you  carefully  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  find  a  solution  of  the  riddle." 

He  was  right.  Very  little  enquiry  was  requisite  to  shew  that  Scilly 
must  at  some  distant  period  have  been  united  to  many  of  the  surrounding 
isles,  perhaps  even  to  St  Mary's,  and  thus  from  its  magnitude  formed  the 
most  important  of  the  group.  Chains  of  sunken  rock  below  the  water, 
more  or  less  interrupted  as  they  had  crumbled  under  the  incessant  action 
of  the  waves,  were  sufficient  evidences  of  the  fiact.  My  companion  con- 
firmed this  opinion. 

"  I  have  little  doubt,"  he  replied,  in  answer  to  the  suggestion,  "  that 
such  is  the  proper  explanation  of  what  has  puzzled  many  others  beside 
yourself,  simply  because  questioning  is  less  troublesome  than  reflecting. 
Borlase  says — and  his  remark  is  verified  by  my  own  repeated  observation — 
that,  *  the  ilats  hereabouts,  betwixt  Trescaw,  Brehar,  and  Samson,  arf 
quite  dry  at  the  low  water  of  a  spring  tide,  and  men  easily  pass  from  on< 
island  to  another  over  sand-banks,    where  hedges    and   ruins  are  fre 
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^aently  diBOorered,  upon  tfae  sbiitixig  of  the  nnds,  and  open  frfaidi,  at  Ibll 
BM,  there  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water.'  " 

As  in  some  way  connected  with  this  subject^  I  maj  here  remark  that 
amongst  the  Cornish  there  is  a  strong  belief  of  a  oountiy,  called  LioneKe, 
having  at  a  very  remote  period  extended  from  the  Land*8  End  to  the  Sdlly 
Isles,  and  been  afterwards  submerged  in  one  of  those  terrible  innndation^ 
to  which  this  part  of  the  coast  is  so  peculiarly  liable.  This  haa  been  dis- 
puted by  many  able  writers — why  or  wherefore  I  am  unable  to  oooceive, 
when,  on  every  side,  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  waier,  may  even 
BOW  be  seen  the  wrecks  of  houses,  trees,  and  hedges. 

It  chanced,  as  my  good  stars  would  have  it,  that  the  season  was  a  lata 
one,  from  having  been  too  dry,  or  too  wet,  or  from  some  other  of  those  nu- 
merous causes  that  people  find  for  quarrelling  with  the  weather.  This 
afibrded  me  an  opportunity  of  i^itnessing  the  manufacture  of  Kelp,  which 
I  must  otherwise  have  missed,  for  it  often  takes  place  as  early  as  June, 
and  seldom  later  than  the  beginning  of  July.  But  to  oommenoe  with  tfae 
commencement,  for  the  reader's  edification.  When  the  tide  fully  ebbs 
about  these  islands,  it  leaves  exposed  a  multitude  of  rocks,  which  are  abun* 
dantly  covered  with  a  certain  sea-weed,  called  Alga  Marina,  Fucua,  or  Ore, 
if  it  be  not  wrong  to  give  the  name  of  weed  to  a  production  that  serves  lor 
so  many  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  used  as  food  for  the  cattle,  who 
thrive  wonderfully  upon  it,  and  when  once  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
fodder  they  are  sure  to  pine  and  waste  away  if  it  be  denied  to  ^lem. 
Secondly,  it  is  employed  by  tlie  farmers  in  dressing  their  ground,  and  in 
this  respect  is  highly  valuable,  the  rocks  not  being  otherwise  remarkable 
for  their- If^rtility.  Lastly,  and  this  is  the  most  important  use  of  it  amongst 
our  islanders,  it  is  dried,  and  then  burnt  till  by  the  action  of  the  fire  it 
runs  into  metal  lumps — ^if  I  should  not  rather  call  it  a  salt  dross — ^which  is 
subsequently  exported  to  Bristol  and  other  places,  where  it  forms  one  of 
the  principal  ingredients  in  the  glass  manufiebcture,  besidea  being  usefid  in 
making  soap  and  alum.  The  best  adapted  to  this  purpose,  for  there  ara 
several  sorts  of  Alga,  is  the  gross  Bottle  Ore,  which  bears  hollow  knoba  or 
pustules. 

The  process  by  which  oreweed  is  converted  into  Kelp,  seemed  to  ma 
rather  complex,  and  repuiring  some  nicety  in  the  management.  This  so« 
tion,  however,  might  Imve  arisen  from  my  inexperience  in  such  matters, 
that  which  is  new  to  us  generally  seeming  difficult  As  the  rocks  near  the 
shore  do  not  supply  a  sufficiency  of  weed  for  the  various  demanda  made 
upon  it,  the  islanders  started  in  their  boats  with  the  flood  tide,  and  an* 
choring  among  the  ledges  waited  there  till  the  sea  had  ebbed  enough  fur 
them  to  ground.  They  then  jumped  out,  and  with  a  sort  of  reaping  hook 
clipped  me  weed  from  the  rocks,  when,  having  loaded  their  boats,  they 
returned  with  the  next  flood  to  their  respective  harliours.  I  should  men- 
ti(in,  also,  that  every  island  has  its  prescribed  limits  for  cutting  the  Alga, 
which  limits,  resulting  from  long  established  custom,  have  all  the  force  of 
law,  and  are  guarded  with  much  jealousy. 

The  next  operation  was  to  spread  out  the  weed  upon  the  beach  to  dry, 
the  weather  still  continuing  to  be  exceedingly  fine  ;  had  it  proved  other* 
wise,  I  was  given  to  understand  they  would  have  cocked^  it,  just  as  they  do 
the  hay  in  other  parts,  only  the  heaps  would  have  been  smaller,  vfhitsi 
the  i^hole  was  thoroughly  dry,  they  next  proceeded  to  dig  in  the  sand  a 
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circular  sfaelviDg  pit,  which  appeared  to  be  about  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
and  three  feet  deep,  taking  care  to  line  its  sides  with  stones,  so  that  while 
they  were  stirring  the  alga  neither  sand  nor  earth  might  mingle  with  the 
kelp.  They  then  laid  a  small  bush  of  lighted  furze  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  and  upon  this  again  spread  a  small  quantity  of  the  dryest  ore.  As 
the  fire  gradually  rose  and  brightened,  it  was  constantly  fed  with  more 
and  more  weed,  the  supplying  of  which  to  the  master  burner  seemed  to 
afford  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement  to  a  troop  of  merry  children, 
who  had  voluntarily  collected  for  the  purpose.  This  burning  part  of  the 
business  however  was  any  thing  but  pleasant  to  a  stranger.  The  smoke 
from  the  weed,  rising  and  spreading  itself  upon  the  wind,  hung  over  us  like 
a  heavy  fog  with  a  most  intolerable  odour.  But  I  had  "  screwed  my 
courage  to  the  sticking  place,"  and  stick  I  did,  in  spite  of  these  abomina* 
hie  fumes,  which  certainly  did  not  improve  upon  acquaintance.  And  now  the 
fire  being  very  strong,  the  contents  of  the  pit  were  soon  reduced  to  bright, 
glowing  embers,  when  they  stirred  them  up  with  iron  rakes,  and  continued 
to  do  so  till  the  whole  began  to  run.  In  a  short  time  an  imperfect  sort 
of  vitrification  ensued,  which  went  on  with  increasing  rapidity,  and  at 
length  the  entire  mass  had  melted.  It  was  then  allowed  to  settle  and 
consolidate  itself  in  a  lump  at  the  bottom.  When  cold,  it  was  shipped  off 
with  all  convenient  speed,  for  the  kelp  consisting  principally  of  sea-salt 
wi]l  waste  if  long  exposed  to  rain  or  damp ;  the  sooner  therefore  it  is  sent 
off,  the  greater  is  likely  to  be  the  profit  fi'om  its  sale,  which  will  often 
amount — if  a  man  be  lucky  as  well  as  industrious — to  ^ve  or  six  pounds 
during  the  two  months  of  the  kelp  season.  The  art  itself  was  not  intro* 
duced  into  these  islands  till  about  the  year  1684. 

What  I  have  been  here  describing  was  of  course  the  work  of  more  than 
one  day,  it  taking  some  little  time  to  dry  the  alga  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
I  had  lost  my  fiiendly  companion,  who  had  stayed  out  his  full  time,  and 
had  been  forced  to  leave  me ;  but  it  seemed  best  not  to  interrupt  the  details 
of  the  process  by  adverting  to  any  other  matter.  For  the  first  half  hour 
after  he  had  gone,  I  must  confess  that  I  was  well  pleased  to  hear  silence  once 
again,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be  allowed ;  yet  thid  feeling  soon  wore  off, 
and  I  then  found  that  I  had  a  heavy  miss  of  him. 

There  is  yet  one  use  for  the  alga,  which  I  did  not  mention  before,  because 
it  is  not  known  amongst  these  Cornish  men.  It  is  peculiar  to  Iceland, 
and  refers  to  that  species  of  ore  called  the  broad-leaved  alga,  from  which 
a  saccharine  salt  is  prepared,  said  to  be  exceedingly  medicinal.  .  The  pro- 
cess of  it  is  this  :  during  the  dog-days  the  weed  is  gathered  from  under  the 
water,  and  immediately  covered  up  with  woollen  cloth,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  and  prevent  that  evaporation  of  the  volatile  salts  which  would 
otherwise  take  place.  In  due  time  the  leaves  will  be  found  incrustated 
with  a  sort  of  sugary  efflorescence  :  this  is  to  be  shaken  off  and  carefully 
preserved  in  some  place  where  it  will  be  safe  from  damp,  which  would 
otherwise  speedily  cause  it  to  deliquesce. 

Using  a  privilege,  which  surely  ought  to  be  no  less  granted  to  travellers 
titan  to  dramatists  and  romancers,  I  shall  now  pass  over  much  inter- 
vening time  and  space,  and  at  once  set  the  reader  down  with  me  at  Ca- 
melford. 

Marvellous  to  say,  in  this  watery  climate  of  ours,  the  weather  continued 
as  fine  as  ever,  the  air  being  so  calm  and  hushed,  that  the  leaves  all  seemed  to 
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bave  gone  to  sleep  upon  their  branches,  and  the  light  buzzin<;  of  the  beet 
was  even  a  remarkab'e  srund  in  the  general  stilJners.  This  cabn  had, 
honirever,  sadly  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  a  farmer's  inan,whom  I  fnund 
standing  at  bis  barn-door,  and  whistling  for  a  breeze  that  be  might  begin 
to  winnow  his  com.  Every  now  and  then  there  mingled  with  this  chann 
something  very  like  a  muttered  curse  upon  the  Spriggians,  who  are  be- 
lieved to  hold  the  dominion  of  the  air,  besides  possessing  other  qualities, 
of  which  I  could  get  no  consistent  or  very  intelligible  account.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  observed  that  this  man  had  but  recently  come 
froiti  one  of  the  rudest  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  rustics  of  the 
neighbourhood  seemed  to  have  but  little  faith  in  the  spell.  I  won  the 
poor  fellow's  heart  at  once  by  telling  him  that  I  had  often  known  the 
same  thing  practised  with  good  effect  by  seamen  when  becalmed,  upon 
which  he  informed  me  that  most  of  the  people  were  little  better  than  ro« 
fidels,  believing  in  nothing  that  their  fathers  before  them  had  believed  in 
—not  even  in  the  giant  Tregagle.  And  who  was  this  celebrated  obscure  ? 
Listen,  and  attend,  kind  reader.  The  giant  Tregagle  was  a  great  man, 
but  a  bad  character — so  bad,  indeed,  that,  like  Old  Nick  in  other  places 
he  is  still  made  responsible  for  all  unowned  mischief.  If  there  be  a  high, 
hlustering  wind,  it  is  Tregagle  who  is  roaring ;  if  a  house  or  tree  be  struck 
by  lightning,  it  is  Tregagle  who  has  wielded  the  fiery  element ;  if  bars  of 
sand  are  heaped  up  on  the  shore — by  the  wind,  as  most  people  would 
imagine — it  is  Tregagle  who  has  done  it  by  way  of  sport;  if  Helston  he 
no  longer  a  port,  as  in  former  days,  it  is  Tregagle  who  has  formed  Loe- 
bar,  and  blocked  it  up  by  dropping  his  sack  of  sand  between  Helston  and 
the  sea.  That  very  useful  bearer  of  all  domestic  accidents — the  cat — 
has  not  more  sins  laid  to  her  charge  in  a  well-ordered  family.  Yet  the 
monster  is  but  a  simple  monster,  after  all,  and  is  very  scurvily  used  by 
his  master^  the  devil,  who  employs  him  in  emptying  the  fathomless  Dos- 
mary  Pool  with  a  limpet-shell,  which,  to  render  his  toil  more  discouraging, 
has  got  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it.  Nor  is  this  the  only  trick  played  him 
by  the  Old  One.  When  the  wind  is  easterly,  the  unconscionable  fiend 
amuses  himself  with  chasing  Tregagle  three  times  about  this  pool ;  but 
then  the  giant  makes  off  with  all  speed  to  Roche  Rock,  where  he 
thrusts  his  head  into  the  chapel  window,  much  as  the  ostrich  on  being 
closely  pursued  is  said  to  bury  his  head  in  the  first  object  soft  enough  to 
receive  it.  The  giant,  however,  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  bird  in 
the  result.  The  poor  ostrich  is  caught  by  the  hunters  and  has  his  neck 
wrung  notwithstanding  his  fancied  security  ;  whereas,  with  Tregagle,  the 
safety  of  his  head  ensures  the  safety  of  his  whole  body,  and  the  defeated 
Beelzebub  has  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  whistle  off  his  pack  and  retire 
bootless  from  the  chase. 

But  Cornwall  in  its  remoter  parts  still  abounds  in  superstitions,  or  what 
may  more  justly  be  called  the  shadows  of  superstitions,  existing  rather 
as  legends  than  as  a  positive  belief.  In  olden  times  there  was  not  a 
dreary  pool  without  marks  of  the  cloven  foot  upon  its  margin,  nor  a  well 
without  its  tutelary  saint.  Many  of  the  latter  had  each  its  own  distinctive 
cause  of  celebrity.  St.  Nun's  was  famous  for  its  power  of  curing  mad- 
ness, and,  as  this  disease  is  by  no  means  out  of  fjAshion  amongst  ns,  tlte 
ancient  manner  of  employing  the  remedy  may  be  worth  recording  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  try  it  upon  their  patients.     The 
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victim  was  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  square  tank  filled  with  water  from 
St.  Nun*s  Well,  into  which  he  was  unexpectedly  soused  hy  a  sudden 
hlow  on  the  hreast.  Once  in,  he  was  tossed  ahout  hy  some  person  of 
superior  strength  to  himself,  till  he  was  fairly  exhausted,  when  he  was 
taken  to  church  and  mass  said  over  him.  If  the  remedy  failed  upon  the 
first  application,  it  was  tried  again  and  again,  and  though  I  cannot  exactiy 
say,  **  prohatum  est,"  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  nostrum  failed  to  cure 
in  one  way  it  would  full  assuredly  succeed  in  another.  No  mode  of 
relieving  a  patient  of  his  disorder  is  half  so  effectual  as  the  killing  him. 

Then  there  was  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne,  the  waters  of  which  were  still 
more  miraculous.  The  hushand,  or  wife,  who  had  the  good  luck  to  drink 
first  of  it,-  was  sure  to  possess  the  future  mastery  in  their  common  house- 
hold, a  mode  of  obtaining  the  breeches  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of 
risking  one's  neck  in  St.  Michael's  Chair.  People  may  yet  be  found  who 
have  a  lingering  faith  in  these  fountains,  either  as  possessing  miraculous 
powers  of  healing,  or  as  affording  the  means  of  divination.  At  Madem 
there  is  a  well,  in  which  the  old  prophetic  spirit  still  abides,  and  by  his 
influence  removes  the  gloom  of  the  melancholic,  the  suspicions  of  the 
jealous,  and  the  firenzy  of  the  enamoured  ;  but  then  he  must  be  invoked 
with  the  proper  rites,  at  a  certain  phase  of  the  moon,  a  certain  season  of 
the  year,  and  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week.  These  preliminaries  being 
all  duly  attended  to,  he  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  spirit's  aid 
must  &op  a  pin  or  pebble  into  the  spring,  at  the  same  time  shaking  the 
earth  about  it,  so  as  to  raise  bubbles  from  the  bottom.  The  days,  which 
seem  to  be  the  most  propitious  for  this  ceremonial  at  other  fountains  are 
the  three  first  Wednesdays  in  May,  on  each  of  which  it  is  to  be  repeated. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  lingering  fragments  of  superstition 
\re  still  very  numerous  in  these  parts,  and  the  traveller,  who  looks  out  for 
mch  characters,  must  be  very  unlucky  if  he  does  not  fall  in  with  many 
in  aged  chronicler  of  the  fabulous  past,  all  willing,  with  a  little  eh- 
souragement,  to  repeat  story  after  story  in  a  way  that  leaves  it  doubtful 
if  they  do  not  at  least  believe  that  what  they  are  repeating  was  true  at 
one  time,  though  it  is  true  no  longer.  Saints  and  demons  have  long  since 
ceased  to  combat  upon  the  earth,  but  are  not  the  vestiges  of  such  fights 
still  existing  ?  At  Kambre,  for  instance,  the  whole  mountain  is  scattered 
over  with  the  rocks,  which  the  devil  and  his  opponents  flung  at  each  other 
in  one  of  their  pitched  battles.  Nay,  have  we  not  also  the  visible  proofs, 
that  the  saints  quarrelled  and  fought  amongst  themselves,  in  certain  masses 
of  stone  lying  to  the  present  hour  on  the  road-side  as  you  go  from  Breage 
to  Marazion  ?  As  the  tale  was  told  to  me  by  a  peasant  on  the  spot,  so 
do  I  repeat  it. 

Once  upon  a  time  St.  Just  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Keveme,  by  whom  he 
was  full  hospitably  entertained,  for  the  good  man,  though  famous  for  his 
piety,  was  still  no  anchorite  who  went  about  in  sackcloth,  or  dwelt  like 
some  wild  beast  in  a  cavern ;  he  had  plate,  and  servants,  and  fine  line 
and  all  things  handsome  about  him,  and  withal  dispensed  his  bounties  with 
so  liberal  a  hand,  that  St.  Just  had  never  feasted  so  before.  On  taking 
his  departure,  which  did  not  happen  for  several  days,  the  delighted  guest 
showered  the  wannest  benedictions  upon  the  head  of  his  kind  entertainer. 
Now  it  would  seem  that  St.  Keveme  must  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  counting  his  silver  forks  and  spoons ;  possibly  some  of  his  numerous 
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visitors  might  have  given  him  good  cause  for  such  a  practice.  Howevei 
this  may  he,  he  in  a  short  time  missed  some  of  his  plate,  whereupon  he 
instituted  a  severe  examination  of  his  household,  and  finding  his  servants 
all  innocent  of  the  theft,  he  naturally  hegan  to  suspect  his  late  guest. 
After  him  therefore  he  posted  full  speed,  and  on  passing  Crowsaj  Down, 
had  the  precaution  to  stow  away  in  his  pockets  three  large  stones 
only  weighing  ahout  three  pounds  each,  or  it  may  he  a  little  more,  a 
very  decent  avoirdupoise  for  the  pouch  of  any  gentleman,  laic  or  clerical. 
At  fireage,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Gkrmoe,  he  came  up  with  the  offender, 
and  more  candidly  than  politely  charged  him  with  die  theft.  St.  Just 
affected  to  he  highly  indignant  at  the  supposition,  upon  which,  in  the 
legal  phrase,  the  parties  joined  issue  ;  many  hard  words  were  given  and 
received ;  then  came  hlows ;  hut  St.  Keveme  having  so  much  the 
advantage  over  his  opponent  in  the  three  masses  of  stone  he  had 
previously  secreted,  made  such  a  hlack  sanctus  ring  ahout  his  ears  that 
St.  Just  was  very  soon  glad  to  surrender  the  silver  spoons,  which, — 
hear  it  not  ye  magistrates  of  Bow-street,  or  of  Marlhorough-atreet ! — 
he  had  feloniously  abstracted  from  his  hospitable  entertainer.  Not 
choosing  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  back  his  ponderous  am- 
munition, St.  Keveme  let  the  three  stones  remain  where  they  had 
fallen  in  the  fight,  sunk  triangularly  into  the  ground.  If  any  one  should 
doubt  this  true  tale, — ^fiiithfully  repeated  from  the  lips  of  those  who 
beard  it  from  their  grandfathers'  grandfathers-— let  the  unbeliever 
go  straightway  to  the  place  I  have  mentioned,  and  he  will  there 
find  the  three  rocks;  for,  often  as  they  have  been  taken  away 
for  the  pupose  of  repairing  hedges — videlicet,  low  walls  between  the 
fields,  built  up  of  loose  un cemented  stones — still  they  have  always 
returned  to  their  original  bed  by  the  next  morning.  In  ihe  language  of 
the  peasants  they  are  caUed  Tremen-heveme^  while,  to  speak  of  them 
somewhat  more  scientifically,  they  belong  to  the  iron  stone  of  Crowsay 
Downs. 

Cornwall  is  rich  in  Druidical  remains,  unscrupulously  pressed 
into  the  service  of  that  superstition,  wliich  seems  to  have  had  its  min- 
gled descent  from  Paganism  and  Christianity.  Thus,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Clere,  we  still  find  the  Hurlers^  three  rude  stones,  unhewn 
and  oblong  in  shape,  and  pitched  upon  an  end.  There  they  stand  as 
lasting  warnings  to  all  who  may  be  overfond  of  the  game,  called  HmHmg, 
not  to  indulge  in  such  a  propensity  on  a  Sunday,  for  are  they  not  the 
petrified  figures  of  three  men,  who  chose  to  hurl  when  the  beUs  were 
ringing  in  all  good  folks  to  church  ? 

Being  so  near  Tintagel, — ^not  above  four  miles, — I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  Castle,  though  I  had  previously  lin- 
gered so  long  about  the  Land's  End  and  its  neighbourhood,  that  I  had, 
now  little  time  left  at  my  own  disposal.  As  regards  the  Castle  itself, 
there  was  not  much  to  see  beyond  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  a  few  fragments 
of  wall,  that  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  built  of  the  same  slate  that  com- 
posed the  rocks  around.  The  situation,  however,  was  magnificent,  the 
castle  standing  upon  a  bold  promontory,  while  the  sea  rolled  its  thunden 
below,,  scarcely  audible  at  such  a  height,  if  indeed  it  was  not  altogether 
the  roaring  of  the  wind  that  I  heard.  An  immense  chasm  separated  the 
elifffrom  the  mainland,  so  that  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the 
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fortress  must  have  safely  set  all  enemies  at  defiance.  On  the  opposite 
side,  towards  the  sea,  the  precipice  was  tremendous,  not  to  say  terrific, 
the  brow  of  the  rock  being  fringed  with  samphire,  and  having  some  kind 
of  weed  growing  out  of  the  interstices,  of  which  I  was  not  botanist  enough 
to  know  the  name.  Several  choughs — the  peculiar  crow  of  Cornwall — 
with  their  red  legs,  roseate  beaks,  and  violacious  plumage,  were  stalking 
around  at  no  great  distance  from  me,  and  by  their  chatter  were  no  doubt 
desirous  to  convey  some  information  to  me  upon  the  subject ;  but  un- 
luckily I  wanted  the  learning  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  vizier,  and  found 
myself  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  they  were  talking  about. 

The  only  interest  that  can  possibly  attach  to  these  ruins  in  the  present 
day  is  from  their  having  once  been  the  real  or  supposed  residence  of  Uter 
Pendragon,  and  after  him  of  his  yet  more  celebrated  son.  King  Arthur, 
the  husband  of  the  faithless  Guenevra.  Yet  these  renowned  heroes  were 
but  indifferent  characters  after  all,  having  small  regard  for  the  usual  laws 
of  morality  or  justice.  The  very  way  in  which  Uter  Pendragon — that  is, 
Uter  the  Terrible — became  possessed  of  this  castle  woudd  say  but 
little  in  his  favour  before  any  modem  jury  of  his  countrymen.  Having 
gained  divers  signal  victories  over  the  Saxons,  he  invited  his  feudatory 
princes  to  a  grand  festival,  to  be  held  at  Caer-Segont,  the  Castle  of 
Conquest  ;  but  afterwards  called  Sell-cester,  i.  e.,  the  Great  Castle, 
now  modernized  into  Winchester.  Amongst  the  numerous  guests, 
came  Gothlois,  or  Gothlouis,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  bringing  with  him  his 
wife,  Igerna,  a  lady  of  surpassing  beauty,  with  whom  the  Dragon 
immediately  fell  in  love,  with  all  the  vehemence  befitting  his  draconic 
nature.  This  being  perceived  by  the  Earl,  he  carried  off  his  lady  without 
any  more  ado,  placed  her  safely  in  his  castle  of  Tintagel,  and  betook  him- 
seiSf  with  a  large  force  to  anotiier  of  his  strongholds,  called  Dameliock 
Castle,  where  he  was  speedily  besieged  by  the  disappointed  monarch. 
The  latter,  however,  was  not  long  in  learning  that  the  prize  he  longed  so 
much  for  was  safe  in  Tintagel ;  upon  which,  leaving  an  adequate  force  to 
hold  the  husband  besieged,  he  set  but  to  try  what  he  could  do  in  that 
quarter.  The  first  sight  of  the  castle  shewed  him  the  affair  was  hope- 
less, and  in  utter  despair  he  sent  after  the  celebrated  magician.  Merlin, 
with  offers  of  high  reward  if  he  would  assist  him  to  attain  his  wishes.  The 
magician  came  at  his  call,  and  having  himself  assumed  the  appearance  of 
Bricot,  the  Earl's  chamberlain,  given  to  Uter  the  semblance  of  Gothlois, 
and  changed  his  fi&vourite  companion  -Ursan,  or  the  Bear,  into  Jordan  of 
Dundagell,  they  easily  obtained  admission  into  the  castle.  In  the  mean- 
while the  real  earl  made  a  valiant  sally,  and  got  killed  for  his  pains 
by  the  no  less  valiant  besiegers,  so  thitt  the  Dnuron  now  found  himself  in 
quiet  possession  of  his  prize,  whom  he  made  all  possible  haste  to  marry. 
The  fruit  of  this  union  was  the  celebrated  King  Arthur ;  but  the  old 
chroniclers,  ashamed  it  would  seem  of  this  flaw  in  their  hero's  character, 
and  willing  to  draw  a  moral  from  a  somewhat  equivocal  story,  assure  us, 
from  that  time  forward  Uter  never  prospered,  being  constantly  de- 
feated by  bis  Saxon  enemies. 

And  here  I  must  drop  the  curtain  upon  my  Cornish  adventures*  In 
the  next  number  I  may  perhaps  beg  the  favour  of  my  readers'  company 
upon  another  little  excursion. 
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POPULAR   RHYMES,   SAYINGS,  PROVERBS,   PROPHECIES, 
&c..  PECULIAR  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN  AND 

THE  MANKS  PEOPLE. 

No.  11. 

At  first  Eden  was  oiyen  to  Man, 
a  garden  to  work  and  to  feed  in  ; 

But  now  we've  a  different  flan, 
For  Man  is  given  to  Eden. 

The  circumstance  of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  R.  J.  Eden, 
Vicar  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  having  recently  been  promoted  to  the 
Bishoprick  of  Sodor  and  Man,  has  given  origin  to  the  above  imprompta, 
by  a  contributor  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Evening  Post,"  1847. 

All  the  bairns  unborn  will  rue  the  day 
That  the  Isle  of  Man  was  sold  away  : 
And  there's  ne'er  a  wife  that  loves  a  dram. 
But  what  will  lament  for  the  Isle  of  Man. 

This  quatrain  shews  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man  had  no 
little  dread  that  their  favourite  drams,  would  upon  the  island  being  sold, 
come  under  the  ban  of  the  English  excise  laws.  This  however  has  not 
been  the  case. 

As    ROUND   AS   THE    TtNWALD. 

This    celebrated    eminence,    called    in    the    Manks  language  Cnmi 
Keeillown,  which  signifies  the  Hill  of  St.  John's  Church  (now  the  Tynwald 
Hill),  stands  on  the  right  of  the  main  road  from  Douglas  to  Peel,  and  near 
the  chapel  of  St.  John's.     This  ancient  mound  is  of  a  circular  form  ;  the 
approach  to  the  top  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  turf,  directly  fiuang 
the  ancient  chapel.     There  are  three  circles  of  grass  seats,  or  benches, 
below  the  summit,  which  are  regularly  advanced  three  feet  above  each 
other.     The  circumference  of  the  lowest  is  about  eighty  yards  ;  there  is  a 
proportionate  diminution  of   the  circumference  and  width  of  the  tiro 
higher ;  the  diameter  of  the  top  of  the  hill  is  six  feet.       Prior  to  any  act 
of  the  legislature  becoming  the  law  of  the  land,  it  must  be  promulgated 
in  Manks  and  English,  from  this  HUl,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the 
Staff  of  Government  attending.     The  order  of  the  ceremony  runs  thus : — 
On  the  summit  of  the  Mound  sits  the  Lord,  or  his  Lieutenant,  with  his 
face  fronting  the  east,  and  his  sword  upright  in  his  hand ;  before  him  sits 
the  two  Deemsters  ;  on  the  highest  circle  his  barons  and  beneficed  men ; 
in  the  middle  Twenty-four  Keys,  "  formerly  styled  the  worthiest  men  in 
the  island  ;  "  and  on  die  lowest  the  knights,  squires,  and  yeomen ;  while 
the  commons  stood  without  the  circle,  with  three  clerks  in  their  surplices. 
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7he  hill  was  guarded  by  the  Coroners  and  Moara,  armed  with  swords 
nd  axes  ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Coroner  of  Glenfaba, 
lenouncing  those  who  should  murmur  in  the  King's  presence. 

The  most  singular  circumstance  in  connexion  with  this  Hill  is,  that  it 
s  formed  of  soil  collected  from  every  parish  in  the  Island.  The  old 
'hapel  has  been  taken  down,  and  a  new  one  erected  on  the  same  site, 
*.D.  1847. 

God  keep  the  house  and  all  within 
From  Cut.  Mac  Cullock  and  all  his  kin. 

The  poor  Manksman's  Prayer. 

Gnd  keep  the  good  com 

The  sheep  and  the  bullock, 
From  Satan,  from  sin, 

And  from  Cutlar  Mac  Cullock. 


The  rich  Mankbman's  Prayer. 

Cutler  Mac  Cullock  was  a  powerful  Gallovidian  rover,  who  made  re- 
peated incursions  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  Island  about  1507  ; 
carrying  off  all  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  ; — so  that  the  inhabitants 
used  to  eat  the  sodden  meat  afore  they  supped  the  broth,  lest  they  should 
be  deprived  of  the  more  substantial  part.  On  one  occasion  as  the  master 
of  the  house  had  just  repeated  one  of  these  rhymes,  Cutlar,  in  person, 
made  his  appearance  with  thb  reply  : — 

GUDEMAN,  GUDEMAN,  YE  PRAY   OE*R  LATE. 

Mac  Cullock'b  ship  is  at  the  Yate. 

The  YaiU  is  a  well-known  landing-place  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Island.  These  incursions  caused  Watch  ^  Ward  to  be  maintained  vrith 
the  greatest  strictness  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

The  Mank's  Sea  Harvest. 

To  the  Prayer  in  the  Litany  of  the  Mank's  Church,  beginning — 
**  preserve  to  us  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth"  is  added,  "  and  restore  and 
continue  to  us  the  blessings  of  the  sea."  Tliis  was  introduced  into  the 
Church  by  good  bishop  Wilson,  and  was  first  inserted  in  the  Mank's 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  1779.  Herrings,  formerly,  were  the  chief 
and  still  continue  to  be  a  great  staple  commodity. 

'*Whbk  Sathanb  trted  his  Arts  in  vadib, 
Tb  worship  of  thb  Lobdb  tob  oainb, 

Tb  TIBD,   BB   said,   AKD   AI.L  BB   THINB 
EXCBPT  ANB  8PACB,  THAT  MAUN  BB  MINX : 

Though  babb  rr  is,  and  scabcb  a  span, 
Bt  mortals  caixbd  tb  Ysui  of  Mann  : 
That  is  a  placb  I  cannot  sparx, 
For  all  mt  Choicbst  Frunds  arb  tbbrr.'* 
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The  natives  of  the  island  have  a  tradition  that  Mona  is  the  original 
paradise !  If  so  the  arch  enemy,  from  the  ahove,  appears  to  stick  to  it  to 
the  last. 

Many  places  in  Man  have  Scriptural  names.  M<miU  Sinai  is  the  name 
of  a  hill  opposite  BaUachrineh^  St,  John's, 

"TrR   L*S.   THBICB   X.    WITH   V.    AND   11.   DID   PALL 
Yb    MaNKS  TAKB   CABE   OB  SUT7BB   MOBB   TB  SHALL.** 

According  to  Camden  diis  rh3rme  originated  on  the  Scottish  conquest 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  Scots  troops  disembarked  at  Derby  Haven,  on 
the  seventh  of  October,  1270  ;  and  next  morning  before  sunrise  a  battle 
was  fought  in  which  the  above  number  of  the  islanders  fell,  bravely 
fighting  for  the  liberty  of  their  country. 

« 

'*TiMB  xbouqh!  Tuib  bhouqh!**  avoTH  THB  Mahksicam. 

This  Manks  procrastinator  is  sure  to  come  out  when  anything  is  to  be 
done. 

Dr.  Short,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  while  resident  at  Bishop's  Courts  had 
in  his  garden  several  large  beds  of  Thyme,  and  in  passing  them  with  his 
friends  used  to  say,  in  Elusion  to  this  Mankish  sin, '  Tou  see  I  have 
time  enough.* 

"  Cloth  ba  kixlaqh  atns  cobbbil  d  tht  bu.** 

That  is,  '*  May  a  stone  of  the  church  be  found  in  thy  dwelling/* 
This  would  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could 
befall  a  family.  The  Manks^  like  many  oUier  peoples,  have  a  particular 
veneration  for  anything  that  has  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  have  a  superstitious  feeling  in  removing  or  applying  them  to 
their  own  use. 

ThEBB    has   BOT   been    a   liEBBT    WOBLD  SINCE   THB  PuTRBODDBBBB 

LOST   HIS  GBOUBD. 

This  useful  little  old  gentleman,  with  his  hairy  co  at,  was  a  fidlen  fisiry, 
who  was  banished  from  his  brethren  in  Fairy  Land,  for  having  paid  his 
addresses  to  a  pretty  Manks  maid,  and  deserting  the  Fairy  Court  during 
the  Harvest  Moan,  to  dance  with  his  earthly  love,  in  the  Mbrbt  Glcn 
OF  RusHEN.  He  is  doomed  to  remain  in  the  isle  till  the  end  of  time ; 
and  many  are  the  stories  related  by  the  Manks  peasantry  of  his  prodi* 
gious  strength.  Having  performed  one  of  his  wonderfrd  feats,  a  gentle- 
man wishing  to  recompense  him,  caused  a  few  articles  of  clothing  to  be 
laid  down  for  him  in  his  usual  haunt ;  when,  on  perceiying  them,  he 
lifted  them  up  one  by  one,  saying : — 

"Cap  fob  thb  Head;  Alas!  poob  Head: 
Coat  fob  the  Bace ;  Alas!  poob  Back. 
Bbbbches  fob  the  Bbbbch;  AlasI  poob  Bbbbch: 

If  TRS8R   BB  ALL  THINE,    THIBB  CABBOT   BB   THB   MbBBT   GlBB 
OF  RCSBBN  !  ** 
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Having  said  so,  he  departed,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 
His  resemblance  was  that  of  the  Lubber  Fiend  of  Milton,  and  th« 
Scottish  Brownie. 

A  Scottish  rhyme  mns  : — 

"  eu  Broton<e  (KToit,  afc  Brttonfe  j^art. 
Ve'se  get  nee  mitr  r  l$r«tDiite's  toart." 

The  Luck  of  a  House  is  said  to  pass  away  from  it  for  ever,  at  the 
period  of  the  departure  of  the  offended  Brownie. 

Hii  n  I.1KB  A  Mahkb  Cat, — he  leaves  nought   abiet  him  but  bis  taii^ 

See  note  on  saying,  "  Like  a  Manks  Cat  hasn't  a  tail  to  wag,' 
The  only  animal  peculiar  to  the  Island  is  the  tailless  cat,  called  in 
Manks,  Stubbin,  and  in  English,  Rumpy.  Professor  Forbes  states  it  to 
be  "  an  accidental  variety  of  the  common  species,  Felis  Catus,  frequently 
showing  no  traces  of  caudal  vertebra,  and  in  others  a  merely  rudimental 
substitute."  The  witty  author  of  •*  A  Six  Days'  Tour  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,"  p.  152,  says : — "  But  as  they  intermarry  with  the  more  favoured 
English  breeds,  they  have  a  quarter  tail,  half  tail,  three-quarters  of  a  tail^ 
and  full  tail,  according  to  some  scale  of  deserts  with  which  I  am  unac- 
quainted." Some  affirm  that  this  is  the  genuine  aboriginal  cat  of  the 
island ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  first  Stubbin,  or  Rumpy  cat  seen  in 
the  island,  was  cast  ashore  from  a  foreign  vessel,  wrecked  on  the  rocks  at 
Spanish  Head,  ''shortly  after  the  creation  of  the  world." 

This  breed  of  cats  are  considered  good  mousers,  and  many  are  annually 
carried  out  of  the  Island  as  curiosities,  by  the  visitors  who  frequent  it. 

With  one  Leg  I  SPURN  Irblahd,  with  the  seconv  I  KICK  at 
Scotland,  and  with  the  third  I  KNEEL  to  EegiiAnd. 

Spoken  of  the  Three  Legs  of  Man,  The  arms  of  the  Island  are,  gules, 
three  armed  legs  argent,  conjoined  in  fess  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs, 
fleshed  in  triangle,  garnished  and  spurred  topaz.  The  motto  is,  Qvo^ 
cvnqve  Jeceris  Stabit,  Whatever  way  you  throw  me  I  will  stand.  This 
device  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  Alexander  III.,  of  Scotland, 
about  1270.  Each  knee  is  bent,  as  if  performing  a  genuflection,  which 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  position  of  the  Island,  with  respect  to  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  when  each  was  a  separate  kingdom.  So  that,  in 
vrhatever  posture  the  insignia  are  placed  one  leg  only  can  assume  the 
attitude  of  kneeling,  and  no  transposition  of  the  motto  can  change  their 
true  meaning. 

If  the  Puffin's  nest  was  not  eobbed  in  the  Calf  of  Man,  thet 

would  breed  tbere  no  longer. 

The  coultemeb  puffin,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
used  to  frequent  the  Calf  of  Man,  in  large  quantities,  to  build  their  nests 
in  the  burrows  made  by  the  rabbits.  It  hatches  only  one  bird  at  a  time, 
but  if  the  egg  be  taken  away,  it  will  lay  another  and  even  a  third  in  the 
same  place.  This  may  have  led  to  the  sayins.  They  have  now,  however, 
deserted  the  spot,  said  to  have  been  caused  oy  a  swartti  of  Norway  rata, 
cast  on  the  shore  from  a  Russian  vessel  which  was  wrecked  on  the  coast; 
probably  the  lighthouses  now  erected  on  the  spot,  are  the  real  cause. 

ST.  JAMBS*S  mag.,  no.  VI.  MM 
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In  the  North  of  England,  this  bird  is'  locally  known  by  the  name  of 
Twmny^Noddy,  It  is  a  visitant  of  the|  Fame  Islands,  and  lays  its  egg 
in  the  same  singular  situation. 

Gaijx>piii«  ram  Wans  Makp, 

•aid  of  servants  who  run  away  from  their  places  before  the  expiration 
of  their  servitude.  Female  servants  hire  at  PaUermas,  28th  March,  and 
males  at  Michaelmas,  29th  September,  for  twelve  months.  The  old 
privilege  of  Yarding,  given  by  ancient  customary  law  to  the  Lords^ 
Deemsters,  Coroners,  and  Chief  Officers  in  the  IsUmd,  according  to  their 
degree  of  compelling  certain  persons  of  either  sex  into  their  service  at 
a  trifling  fee  fixed  by  law,  has  now,  and  very  properly,  fallen  into 
disuse. 

ThBN  THBSI  abb  TBT   MbB  IB  THB   IsLE  OP  MaB. 

Oastle  Hushen  has  long  been  famous  for  its  subterraneous  passages,  and 
there  are  individuals  amongst  the  islanders,  who  still  firmly  believe  that 
they  lead  to  a  beautiful  country  underground,  inhabited  by  giants. 
Amongst  the  many  tales  they  relate,  is  that  several  attempts  being  made 
to  explore  the  passages,  which  in  general  proved  unsuccessful,  a  number 
of  daring  fellows  agreed  to  attempt  the  enterprise  in  company.  Having 
armed  themselves  with  staves,  &c.,  and  procuring  torches,  they  descended. 
After  proceeding  a  little  way,  they  found  an  old  man,  of  great  size,  with 
a  long  beardi  and  blind,  sitting  on  a  rock  as  if  fixed  there.  He  hearing 
them  approach)  enquired  of  them  as  to  the  state  of  the  island,  and  at 
last  asked  one  to  put  forth  his  hand,  on  which  one  of  them  gave  him  a 
ploughshare  which  he  had,  when  the  old  giant  squeezed  the  iron  together 
with  the  greatest  ease,  exclaiming,  *'  Then  there  are  yet  Mtu^  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.'* 

The  same  tradition  under  varied  forms  prevails  in  Scotland,  Den- 
mark, France,  &c.  See  the  story  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  sleeping  on 
his  throne  in  the  Castle  of  KyfiPhausen,  in  '*  Quarterly  Review"  (March 
1820). 

**Ip  TO  PAIBT  POLLT,  TILL  HBB  PBIBBD8  DB8PISB, 

And  ViBTUB  till  hbb  fobs  would  paib  bb  win; 
Ip  Abgbl  swBBTirBs»— if  a  Gob-ltkb  mibd 
That  mblts  with  Jbsub  ovbb  all  mabxib^  : 
Ip  this  cab  pobm  a  bishop— abd  it  cab, 
Tbo*  Lawb  was  wabtibo,  Hildb8lbt*8  tBE  Mab.** 

When  Bishop  Hildesley  was  at  Scarboroiigfa»  in  1764»  the  above 
verses  were  stuck  up  in  the  Spa-room  and  were  taken  down  by  htm,  and 
after  his  death,  found  among  his  papers,  with  these  words  written  under- 
neath by  the  bishop,  *'  From  vain  glory  in  human  applause,  Deus  me 
liberat  et  conservet."  Bishop  Hildesley  was  instrumental  in  the  trans* 
lation  of  the  scriptures  into  the  Manks  Language,  and  originated  Sunday 
schools  in  the  island.     He  died  7th  Decembert  1772» 
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Kk   8I1IBDBR   OIB   INN  ID   VBCS   OLTT   TOLG   LANS,    ' 
Mt   JIO    LAO    CAI8UT    TON    TBAA9TB   SON    SHBN. 

Translation : — 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  night,  though  thy  supper  be  fat, 
Before  Eastei^^Uiy,  thou  mayst  &8t  for  that. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday,  it  is  customary  to  have  solUighyn  or  Crowdy  for 
dinner  instead  of  breakfast,  as  at  other  times  ;  and  for  supper,  fleshmeat 
with  a  large  pudding  and  pancakes.  Into  the  latter  are  tlirown  a  rin'' 
and  a  piece  of  money,  with  which  the  candidates  for  matrimony  try  theiT 
fortune.     It  is  quite  a  Manks  merry-making  :   Hence  the  proverb. 

M.  A.  D, 
P.  B,  nr  D,  in  com,  Dunelm. 


CORRESPONDI'JNCE. 


THE  WILlflNOTOMB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St,  Jameis  Magazine. 

Sib,— I  am  a  quaint  old  bachelor,  jjainfully  particular  in  the  minutLs  of  life 
and  especially  fond  of  correctness  in  all  things.  May  I  then  be  permitted 
through  the  medium  of  the  "  St.  James's  Magazine,"  to  set  right,  in  a  matter 
of  Peerage  etiquette,  a  lady  authoress,  who  Ims,  by  the  fascination  oi  her  pen 
beguiled  many  of  the  tedious  hours  of  the  present  dreary  winter?  In  the 
graceful  story  of  "  The  Wilmingtons,"  one  of  the  chief  characters  is  called 
"  Lord  George  Tempest,"  and  is  described  as  the  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandown ;  now  this  desi^tion  is  clearly  erroneous,  the  title  of  Lord,  appended 
by  courtesy  to  the  Christian  name,  indicates  that  the  bearer  is  the  younger 
son  of  a  Duke  or  Marquess,  the  younger  son  of  an  Earl  beine  simply  styled 
"  Honourable."  This  inaccuracy  may  appear  to  many  too  trivial  to  be  noticed 
but  still  I  think  its  correction  would  improve  the  future  editions  of  this  delight- 
ful novel.  Your  faithful  Servant, 

Camden  Vavasour. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  Jame^a  Magazine, 

Sir, — ^I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  would  fur- 
nish me,  through  the  medium  of  your  macazine,  with  a  pedigree  of  the  family 
of  Hampden,  of  Hampden,  co.  Bucks,  down  to  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Johm  Hampden,  and  giving  at  leaat  four  or  five  descents  of  the  Hampdens,  and 
their  marriages. 

The  Hampden  pedigree  does  not  appear  recorded  to  any  length  in  the 
Heralds'  visitations  for  Buckinghamshire.  Can  you  mform  me  where  it  is 
recorded  ?  Your  obedient  Servant, 

_   _  ,  "A  Subscriber." 

[In  Noble's  Life  of  Cromwell,  there  is  a  genealogical  memour  of  the  Hamp- 
dens, and  in  Lipscombe's  History  of  Bucks,  a  pedigree  is,  we  believe,  inserted 
—Ed.  St.  J.  M. 
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PEDIOREE  OFWALDBON  OF   LEICESTERSHIRE. 

To  th§  Editor  of  the  S^.  James  a  Magazine. 

Sir, — ^Your  correspondent,  Lex,  inquires  for  any  particulars  or  pedigrees  of 
Waldron  and  Squire.  The  family  of  Waldron,  which  was  of  high  standing  And 
of  considerable  antiquity  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  was  seated  at  Charlc^v 
Hall,  in  Chamwood  Forest.  I  subjoin  a  pedigree.  Another  branch  of  the 
Waldrons  was  seated  at  Oadby,  co.  Leicester,  from  temp.  Henry  VIL  to 
1700.  The  family  of  Squire  was  of  Barrow-upon-Soar  and  Quomdon,  co. 
Leicester.  Thomas  Squire,  Esq.,  who  married  the  widow  of  Henry  Chavener, 
Esq.,  of  Quomdon,  died  in  1765,  and  his  monument  (an  altar  tomb  in  Quorn 
Church-yard,)  gives  the  arms, ....  three  pales  ....  and  a  fess  ....  It  was 
erected  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Squire.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  both 
Devereux  and  Susanna  Squire,  sought  for  by  Lex^  will  be  found  in  the  Barrow 
Register. 

Your  Obedient  Servant,  T.  R.  P. 

Arms. — Arg.,  three  bnU*B  heads  caboshed  sab.,  attired  or. 

Waldron  of  Eson 


Sir  Richard  Waldron  of  Eson,.,. .,  dau.  of . .  Bnssey,^. .  Harris,  one    Edw.  Waldron. 


and  of  Charley,  and  coXavan, 
Knt.,  Ist  boflband. 


of  Hether,  co.  Line,  of  the  Justices 
andsistcrof  SirEdw.  in  Ireland,  2nd 
Bossey,  Knt.  husband. 


'--     - .IJ-    '  '    • 


Sir  Thomas  Waldron,_Elizabeth, daa.-3llen.  Hastings,  Edward    A  danghter  m, ... 

of  Charley  and |  of    Viscount      son  of  Sir  Hen.  Charles     Reeve;  Franco,*. 

in  Ireland,  son  and  J  Beaumont  of     Hastings   of  Tho.  Famham,  of 

ColeOrton.         Braunstone, co.  Quomdon,  Esq* 

Leicester,  Knt.,  A  dan.  at. . .  Rer. 

2nd  husband.  Kidi.   Savile,  of 

Blaby.eo.  Leicest. 


heir,  Ist  husband. 


I  1652 

Thomas  Waldron,»EIeanor,  dau.  of  Sir  Philip 
son  an d  heir,  living  K  nevet,  Bart.,  rdict  of  Sir 
in  1653.  Henry  Haeiinge  of  Braan- 

ston.iCnt. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  St  Jatmee^e  Magazine* 

Sir, — I  have  just  read  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  in  joia  msgA- 
zine  for  this  month,  signed  "  J.  Oldbuck,*^  for  information  respectmg  any  rask 
or  female  descendant  of  the  Splidt  family,  of  Stratford  Green. 

A  late  neighbour  of  mine,  now  residing  on  the  continent,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Christian  Splidt,  which  you  will  see  on  referring  to  the  name  of 
Walter  Lawrence,  of  Sandy- well  Park,  in  your  "Landed  Gentry."  Mr.  Lawrente 
has  there  ppelt  the  name  Speldt,  I  think  acddeidaUg  on  purpoee.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  mistake, 

18M  Dee.,  1850.  Yours  truly  R.  C. 


%*  An  esteemed  correspondent  corrects  an  error  in  paee  906.    The  quotation 
"  in  medio  tutissimus  ibis,'*  is  from  Ovid — ^not  Horace. 

•  Henry  Waldron,  Esq.,  of  Famham  Castle,  co.  Cavan,  married,  about  1670,  l>)ro- 
thy  Famham.    (See  Nichols's  Leicestershire,  vol.  4,  part  i.,  p.  325.) 
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